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From the Preface to the First Edition 


The small beginnings of this volume go back to 1910 or earlier, when I 
worked up the then available literature on practice and memory into a 
few chapters of readings for a college course in experimental psychology. 
This material was mimeographed and from year to year chapters were 
added on imagery, association, reaction time, space perception, judgment 
and thinking. In 1920 my colleague. Professor Poffenberger, collabo- 
rated in pulling together, rounding out and organizing this rather scat- 
tered material, and a mimeographed "‘Textbook of Experimental Psy- 
chology** was issued under our joint authorship for the use of our stu- 
dents. graduate and undergraduate. At about that time I determined to 
go ahead to full publication, but much work remained to be done. Dif- 
ficult questions of experimental method and of interpretation were at- 
tacked from time to time. Meanwhile the experimental literature was 
increasing by leaps and bounds, so that while I was making progress I 
was continually falling farther behind. In 1930 I set to work with grim 
determination. Finally, early in the present year, when the accumulated 
manuscript had grown to a rather alarming bulk, my long-suffering pub- 
lishers granted me still a few months time for a final critical revision. 

R.S.W. 

Columbia University 
July 22, 19*5 
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viii PREFACE TO THE REVISED EDITION 

bibliography which has been made more informative by the inclusion of 
the titles of books and articles, instead of the bare references. It has 
been set up so as to serve also as an author index. In the work of index- 
ing and bibliography we have had the expert collaboration of Mrs, Enrica 
I'unnell, the well-known Psychology Librarian at Columbia University. 
Without her aid in these and other phases of the revision, the book might 
well have been delayed another year or two! 

Our publishers generously permitted us to increase the number of 
cuts considerably. For the preparation of these drawings we are greatly 
indebted to Frank H. Lee, Professor of Graphics at Columbia University. 
Many associates and students have made contributions, either direct or 
indirect, to the preparation and revision of this book. We are especially 
grateful to colleagues who read chapters for which neither of the co- 
authors felt specially competent, but we hesitate to name these friendly 
people lest they be blamed for our shortcomings. We assume joint re- 
sponsibility for all the contents of this revised book, since whichever one 
of us prepared the first rough draft of a chapter, the other one exercised 
complete freedom in revising or rewriting it. Each of us has had a hand 
in every chapter. 

For many of our illustrations we are indebted to the following book 
publishers: Appleton-Century-Crofts; Carnegie Institute of Washington; 
Clark University Press; Columbia University Press; Farrar & Rinehart; 
Houghton Mifflin Company; Liveright Publishing Corporation; Long- 
mans, Green 8c Company; McGraw-Hill Book Company; Murray Hill 
Books; Ronald Press Company; W. B. Saunders; D. Van Nostrand Com- 
pany; John Wiley 8c Sons; Williams 8c Wilkins. 

‘We also are indebted to the following publishers of journals, proceed- 
ings and monographs: American Psychological Association; American 
Journal of Psychology; The Journal Press; National Academy of Sciences; 
American Philosophical Society; American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science; National Society for the Study of Education; Society for 
Experimental Biology and Medicine; Acoustical Society of America; 
Optical Society of America; University of California; University of Chi- 
cago; Johns Hopkins Press; Johns Hopkins Hospital; Teachers College of 
Columbia University; Archives of Psychology; American Journal of Physi- 
ology; Quarterly Journal of Experimental Psychology; Ann6e psycholo- 
gique; Psychologische Forschung; Zeitschrift fhr Psychologic. 


R.S.W. 

H.S. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Why an “experimental” psychology? 
When it first began to make its appear- 
ance about a hundred years ago, experi- 
mental psychology came as a challenge 
to the older mental philosophy which was 
indeed aspiring to become a natural 
science with practical applications to hu- 
man living but which was in great need 
of facts — many facts, well-attested facts, 
and facts relevant to its theories and 
hoped-for applications. The experimen- 
tal method had shown itself to be ex- 
traordinarily fruitful in. several other 
branches of science as a means of obtain- 
ing the important facts, and a few for- 
ward-looking scientists of that time felt 
that this method should be given a trial in 
psychology. But these innovators were 
themselves exposed to a serious challenge. 
Could they contribute anything of real 
importance, or was their experimental 
psychology doomed to be and remain a 
very small affair? A few scattered experi- 
ments of a psychological nature had been 
made by physicists and astronomers, and 
the physiologists in their study of the 
sense organs had amassed much factual 
material of at least marginal psychologi- 
cal interest. But the mind of man, 
so it i^eenied to many philosophers and 
to many physical scientists, would be for- 
ever inaccessible to experimental con- 
trols. 

As '^gards thtf scope of experimental 


psychology, a few decades of intensive 
work by able pioneers showed that it was 
by no means narrow. Memory, training, 
conditioning were attacked, and the 
whole field of human and animal learning 
was found to be accessible by experimen- 
tal methods. Thinking, invention, and 
problem solution yielded important re- 
sults. Something could be done with 
emotion, motivation, and even willing. 
Almost any form of human activity could 
be surveyed in a preliminary way with 
good prospects of finding an opportunity 
for some incisive experiments. Today 
we are inclined to claim for experimental 
psychology a scope as wide as that of psy- 
chology itself, while admitting that we 
do not yet know exactly how to subject 
some of the biggest problems to a rigorous 
experiment. The present-day challenge 
to the experimentalist comes from within 
the active group of clinical, counseling, 
educational, and industrial psychologists, 
especially from those who are concerned 
with the problems of personality develop 
ment and maladjustment. Can it be 
shown that the experimental method is 
applicable in these important fields and 
that psychologists trained in the labora- 
tory will be the leaders there, especially 
in the research necessary for further prog- 
ress? The outlook is certainly hopeful, 
and this book would be expanded beyond 
measure if it tried to cover all the experi- 
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mental work that is being undertaken in 
these fields. 

For a similar reason this book must 
leave aside the study of individual differ- 
ences by test methods, inaugurated by ex- 
perimentalists at about the turn of the 
century, with its modern statistical magic 
for correlation, analysis of variance, and 
factor analysis. The experimentalist 
needs some degree of competence in these 
methods, if only for checking on the re- 
liability of his own results. The same 
psychologists, from the early days on, have 
contributed to both lines of study, and the 
contacts between them are close and 
should remain so. But the same book can 
scarcely do justice to both lines of attack. 

The cxperimenter^s requirements. An 
experimenter tries to control the condi- 
tions under which an event occurs. If he 
succeeds in doing so, he has certain ad- 
vantages over an observer who simply 
watches the course of events without ex- 
ercising any control. 

1. The experimenter can make the 
event occur when he wishes. So he can 
be fully prepared for accurate observa- 
tion. 

2. He can repeat his observation under 
the same conditions for verification; and 
he can describe his conditions and enable 
other experimenters to duplicate them 
and make an independent check on his 
results. 

j. He can vary the conditions system- 
atically and note the variation in results. 
If he follows the old standard “rule of one 
variable/* he holds all the conditions con- 
stant except for one factor which he makes 
his ''experimental variable” and regards 
as responsible for the observed variation 
in his results. 

As to this rule of one variable, it does 
not forbid the simultaneous variation of 
two or even more factors, provided the ex- 


periment is so designed that the experi- 
menter can tease out of the data the effect 
of each single variable, as well as their 
possible interaction (Fisher, 1949)* Ex- 
perimental designs permitting the con- 
trolled variation of two or more factors 
are being found very useful by psycholo- 
gists. For some relatively simple exam- 
ples see Underwood's book (1949# pp- 
144-148, 323-337)- 

Some terms and symbols. In a psycho 
logical experiment one obvious require- 
ment is an organism to serve as subject 
by responding to stimuli. If we desig- 
nate the stimulus (or stimulus complex, Or 
stimulating situation) by the letter S, an^ 
the subject’s response by the letter R, 
we can best designate the subject or or- 
ganism by the letter O. We shall use 
the italicized letter O in this way.^ The 
letter E stands for the experimenter. A 
psychological experiment, then, can be 
symbolized by S — O — R, which means 
that E (understood) applies a certain 
stimulus (or situation) to O’s receptors 
and observes O’s response. This formula 
suggests a class of experiments in which 
£’s aim is to discover what goes on in 
the organism between the stimulus and 

I More common today is the use of the letter S 
to stand for the subject. In this book, since S 
will be often used for the stimulus, we shall find 
it less confusing to use O for the subject. This 
O has a long history. It was originally read “ob- 
server,” because the early experiments were 
largely in the field of sensation and perceptism 
where the subject's task was to observe the stimu- 
lus and report what he saw, heard, etc. But the 
same word and symbol were carried over to re- 
action time experiments which called for a motor 
response and not for observation on the subject's 
part. Such was Titchener’s usage in his very in- 
fluential Experimental psychology {1901, 1905). 
Because of his strong emphasis on introspection, 
however, the word “observer” and the symbol O 
came to suggest introspective experiments and to 
seem inappropriate elsewhere. At the present 
time the word “subject*' is almost universal; but 
O is a better symbol. e 
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the motor response. A good example is 
Pavlov's observation of the inhibitory 
state in a dog between the conditioned 
stimulus and the delayed conditioned re- 
sponse. Physiological recording^instru- 
ments often reveal something of what is 
going on in the organism during emotion^ 
and introspection can show something of 
the process of problem solution. 

In another class of experiments, more 
common and perhaps more successful on 
the whole, E does not attempt to ob- 
serve directly what goes on in 0, but 
hopes to find out indirectly by varying the 
conditions and noting the resulting varia- 
tion in response. Let us ask what kinds 
of conditions E is able to vary and make 
his experirnental variables. Since O cer- 
tainly responds differently to different 
stimuli, there must be stimulus variables, 
S-faaors, affecting the response. Just as 
certainly, the subject responds differently 
to the same identical stimulus according 
to his own state and intentions at the mo- 
ment. There are O variables, 0-factors, 
affecting the response. At a certain mo- 
ment the organism makes a . response. 
The response depends on the stimuli act- 
ing at that moment and on factors pres- 
ent in' the organism at that moment. 
This general sutement can be put into 
the form of an equation, 

R = f(S, O) 

which reads that the response is ,a func- 
tion of S-factors and 0-factors. Or, it 
can read that R-variables depend on 
S-vafiables and 0-variablcs. In any par- 
ticular experiment some particular S-fac- 
tor or 0-factor is selected as the experi- 
mental variable, and some particular 
R-variable is observed, 

As to the control of these vatiables, 
we readily admit that stimuli can be con- 
trolled so far as they come pcom the 
environment, for £ can manage the imr 
medta^ enyironinent consisting of the 


experimental room and the apparatus. 
But how can he control the O-variables? 
At first thought it seems impossible. Yet 
consider the example of hunger, a mudi- 
used variable in animal experiments, it 
can be controlled by regulating the feed- 
ing schedule. What E directly controls 
is "hours since, last feeding'* prior to the 
actual test or "trial" when a stimulus is 
applied and t^e response observed* 
Time since feeding is thus an antecedent 
variable, an A-variablc, and the experi- 
menter may find it more helpful and "op- 
erational" to speak of A- rather than 
O-variables, and to give our equation this 
modified form: 

R = f(S, A) 

Of course the A-variablcs have no effect 
bn the response except as they affect O's 
state during the test. The O-variables 
are the real factors in the response. 
However, they may be hypothetical, based 
on some hypothesis as to what goes on in 
the organism, and the A-variables are 
used to test the hypothesis. For exam- 
ple, expectancy or anticipation of what 
is coming might be a factor in^ the re- 
sponse to a given stimulus. To test this 
hypothesis, ,£ figures out ,some way of 
building up in O expectancy strong or 
weak, correct or false; he devises an A- vari- 
able to manipulate the^ supposed O-factor 
of expectancy. 

A preliminary survey of the variables 
utilized in psychological experimentation 
will serve to bring out some points of gen- 
eral interest. 

Stimulus variables. Elementary stimuli 
differ in "modality," being visual, audi- 
tory, olfactory, etc., according to the sense 
which they stimulate. In every modality, 
stimuli vary in intensity and duration. 
Stimuli of light and sound vary also in 
the dimension of wavelength or fre- 
quency, corresponding to color and pitch. 
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Odor stimuli differ chemically one from 
another, and so do taste stimuli. Area or 
extent is a variable in the cases of light 
and skin stimuli. Already we glimpse 
a rich field of S-variables inviting explora- 
tion by psychologists interested in sen- 
sation, perception, esthetics, and reaction 
time. This field was in fact one of the 
earliest to be partially explored by the 
experimentalist. 

Not only elementary stimuli but also 
stimulus combinations or complexes are 
covered by the S in our formula. Spatial 
perception of the distance, direction, size, 
and shape of an object depends on the 
.subject's ability to utilize a combination 
of stimuli; therefore, the investigator of 
this important ability must be expert in 
manipulating such combinations of stim- 
uli. 

In experiments on learning and prob- 
lem solving no complete record is usually 
made of the actual stimuli received by 
the subject's receptors. What you find 
instead is a statement of the objective 
situation confronting the subject — a 
maze, for example, of specified form and 
size and under specified illumination. 
The stimuli received by an animal tra- 
versing the maze could scarcely be speci- 
fied since they change from moment to 
moment as the animal moves. Objects, not 
stimuli, are recorded in this case. Simi- 
larly. little attempt is made to describe 
the animal's motor responses or muscu- 
lar contractions. Instead, you find a re- 
port of the external result of the animal's 
movements, such as entering a certain 
blind alley or passing it by. It is cus- 
tomary to report external objects and re- 
sults in such experiments, rather than 
the actual stimuli and responses; and no 
harm is done if we recognize that two of 
the main problems of psychology are 
being by-passed, the problem of how ex- 
ternal objects are perceived and the prob- 


lem of how muscular activity is directed 
toward external results. 

O-variables and A^variables. A val- 
uable analysis of what we are calling 
O-factors w^as offered by Clark Hull ( 1 943, 
1951). His ambitious project called for 
the identification of all these factors, the 
quantification of each factor by experi- 
ments with an^appropriate A-factor, and 
the discovery of how the. several factors 
combine into the momentary readir^ess 
for a particular response. Some of HuDl's 
O-factors are the following: 

1. Habit strength, the strength of asso- 
ciation between a certain S and a certain 
R, based on previous learning which is 
an A-variable or combination of A-vari- 
ables. Hull uses the symbol, sH^, for 
habit strength. 

2. Drive, such as hunger, already dis- 
cussed. 

3. Incentive, the reward or punish- 
ment expected. 

4. Inhibition, a factor or .combination 
of factors tending to diminish the mo- 
mentary readiness for a response. Ob- 
vious examples, not specially emphasized 
by Hull, are fatigue, satiation, distrac- 
tion, fear, and caution. 

5. Oscillation, an uncontrollable varia- 
tion in O's readiness to act, dependent 
probably on a multitude of small internal 
causes, but not beyond measurement and 
prediction since an individual usually 
varies only within limits. 

6. Individual differences and differ- 
ences due to age, health and organic 
state. 

We may add the O-factor of goal-set, 
akin to drive but worthy of separate con- 
sideration. In a typical human experi- 
ment E gives O certain ‘'instructions,** as- 
signing the task tabe performed; and one 
stroke of luck that hasthelped alo^g the 
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advance of experimental psychology from 
the very beginning is the human subject's 
willingness to cooperate by following in- 
structions and performing the task quite 
eagerly. Verbal instructions arCfi^t nec- 
essary when, as in animal experiments, 
the situation is so arranged as to guaran- 
tee that a certain goal will be striven for 
by the subject. 

Response variables. As already men- 
tioned, experimenters do not usually at- 
tempt to describe the actual muscular re- 
sponse; they content themselves with 
noting the result achieved, which can vary 
in several ways: 

1. Accuracy, as shown for example by 
a count of hits and misses on a target. 
In many experiments on perception O's 
task is to observe and report the stimulus 
as accurately as possible, and his errors 
are measured or counted. Any measure 
of accuracy is almost inevitably a meas- 
ure of errors. 

2. Speed or quickness, illustrated by the 
reaction time of a single response or by 
the total time consumed in a complex 
performance. When the task is com- 
posed of many similar units, such as col- 
umns of numbers to be added, the. test is 
conducted according to either of two 
plans: 

Time limit: How much is done in the same 
time allowed? 

Amount limit: How long does it take to do 
the assigned amount? 

These are both speed tests, speed being 
equal to the ground covered divided by 
the time taken to cover the ground. 

3. Difficulty level, a type of measure- 
ment often adopted in intelligence test- 
ing so as to avoid overemphasis on speed. 
It can be used as a response measure when 
the experimenter is provided with a scale 
of tasl^ graded in difficulty. The ques- 


tion then is: How far up the scale can 
the subject succeed? ^ In athletics we have 
the clear example Of the pole vault. The 
bar is raised until the athlete fails, and a 
measure of his performance is thus ob- 
tained. The same logic is employed in 
the Binet intelligence tests which consist 
of test items of graded difficulty, and we 
shall meet other examples in the experi- 
ments on memoi^ span and span of atten- 
tion.' Often the difficulty scale for meas- 
uring a particular kind of performance 
has to be constructed by a laborious proc- 
ess of preliminary experimentation. 

4. Probability or frequency, when a 
particular response occurs sometimes but 
not on every trial. A stimulus just at the 
“threshold" will be noticed about 50 per- 
cent of the time. A partially learned re- 
sponse will perhaps be made in 6 out of 10 
trials, so that its probability is 60 percent 
at that, stage of learning. If. there are 
two or more competing responses to the 
same stimulus or situation, the proba- 
bility of each competitor can be deter- 
mined in a series of. trials. 

5. ‘ Strength or energy of response, some- 
times a useful R- variable, though the" re- 
lation of muscular output to excellence 
of performance is far from simple- We 
cannot say that the stronger the muscular 
response, the better, for often intelligent 
training gets rid of a lot of superfluous 
muscular effort. The less energy con- 
sumed in attaining a certain result, the 
greater the efficiency. The student of 
learning is concerned with the “strength" 
of an S — R connection, gH^i, which is 
very different from muscular strength. 

Holding a factor constant. A large share 
of the experimenter's preliminary plan- 
ning and labor is directed toward avoid- 
ing irrelevant causes of variability. He 
plans to hold all factors constant except 
diose he wishes to investigate. If his 
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interest lies in a stimulus variable, he 
must neutralize such O-variables as drive 
and habit strength. Suppose, in an ex- 
periment on dart throwing, E wishes to 
find out how the score changes with in- 
creased distance of the target. This ex- 
periment is going to extend through many 
trials so as to obtain a reliable average 
score for each distance. If he starts an 
inexperienced O at the shortest distance 
and increases the distance step by step, O 
is becoming more and more skillful and 
will do better at the greater distances than 
he could have done at first. This prac- 
tice effect threatens to spoil the experi- 
ment by obscuring the effect of distance. 
There are several ways of avoiding this 
source of error: (i) give the subject ample 
practice before testing the effect of dis- 
tance; (a) repeat the distances in balanced 
order so that in the end the practice ef- 
fect is equalized; (3) use separate groups 
of subjects, matched groups, for the dif- 
ferent distances. 

Matched groups may seem by all odds 
the best method, but the matching is never 
perfect (unless we have identical twins at 
our disposal), and there are advantages 
in comparing the same individuals in 
the different experimental conditions. 
When, as in many cases, there are just 
two conditions to be compared, A and 
B, the balanced order is known as the 
‘‘ABBA order.” 

In the above example we held the 
amount of practice constant, but in learn- 
ing experiments this is one of the most 
important A-variables to vary. In that 
case we would keep stimulus and task 
variables constant; we would probably 
use the same target and the same throw- 
ing distance throughout the learning 
period. The progressive increase in ac- 
curacy as a function of practice would 
give us a learning curve. This curve 
might be plotted from average scares for 


each day of practice, or it might be based 
on tests, interpolated every so often dur- 
ing training. 

The experimenter would like, of course, 
to reach a conclusion of some generality, 
but often he feels in duty bound to con- 
fess that he is not sure of it except under 
the specific conditions of his experiment* 
He would like to “extrapolate” from the 
laboratory setup to the conditions of daily 
life, but he is not sure that his Os are 
a fair sample of the population in respect 
to the function he has been testing — sonie 
form of learning, it may be, or of percep- 
tion, or of motivation — nor is he sure 
that the particular task he has used is 4 
fair sample of the function. He does 
right to qualify his conclusion, but in the 
long run the fraternity of experimental 
psychologists must accept the responsibil- 
ity of showing how much generality their 
findings can claim. Brunswik (1947) has 
made this point convincingly. 

Qualitative and quantitative experi- 
ments. All the emphasis that we have 
been placing on “variables” may leave the 
impression that every worth-while experi- 
ment must be quantitative in nature. 
There are important variables which are 
qualitative rather than quantitative. 
One obvious qualitative difference is that 
of “modality.” The role of the different 
senses in revealing the environment is an 
important psychological problem. Ante- 
cedent training can differ in kind as well 
as in amount: training with “reinforce- 
ment” differs in its effects from training 
without reinforcement; training with 
“understanding” differs from routine 
drill. Responses, too, differ in kind as 
well as in amount: an animal will ap- 
proach one object and avoid another; a 
human subject will report that he likes 
one odor and dislikes another. 

The general tendency of experitpental- 
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i»ts today u to give all the preference to many fundamental scientific problems, 
quantitative work and therefore to choose How could chemistry ever have become 
lines of work that lend themselves to quantitative without fint being interested 
quantification. Some psychologists dep- in the various kinds of elements and com* 
recate this tendenq as prematyre in a pounds? A qualitative survey is' often 
relatively young science like psycfiology; necessary to show up the important prob* 
they feel that it puts blinders on the it- lems and suggest hypotheses for more ex- 
search worker and conceals from him act testing. 
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REACTION TIME 


One of the most available response vari- 
ables for experimental psychology is 
speed. The reason is obvious; every act 
takes time, and time can be measured. 
We can measure the time occupied in 
doing a certain amount of work, or we 
can set a time limit and measure the 
amount of work done in the given time. 
In either case we measure the speed of 
work. Speed is a useful measure in two 
ways: as an index of achievement, for 
the more completely you , have mastered 
a task the more rapidly you can perform 
it; and also as an index of the complexity 
of the inner process by which a result is 
accomplished, for the more complicated 
the process, the longer time it will take. 
For such reasons as these the timing of re- 
sponses plays an important role in psy- 
chological experimentation. Reaction 
Time is about the simplest case of tim- 
ing. 

Reaction time is not exactly what might 
be supposed from the term. It is not the 
time occupied by the execution of a re- 
sponse. It is the time required to get the 
overt response started. The reaction 
time is the S-rR time interval. The re- 
sponse cannot come out of the organism 
quite as soon as the stimulus goes in. 
The stimulus starts a process agoing, but 
the process, remains hidden or “latent” 
inside the organism till it reaches the 
muscles andproduces an observable effect 


on the environment. The sense orgajn 
must be aroused to activity, the nervis 
must conduct to the brain and from tht 
brain to the muscles, and the muscleji^ 
must contract and move some external ob- 
ject. All these steps in the process take 
some time, but the most time is consumed 
in the brain. Work must be .done in the 
brain. Even in the simplest possible re- 
action the nerve impulses coming in from 
the sense organ have to accumulate and 
build up enough excitation to arouse the 
motor areas of the brain and set up a 
discharge toward the muscles. And when 
the response has to be nicely adjusted to 
the “stimulus, work is doneuand time is 
consumed in registering the exact charac- 
ter of the stimulus and organizing the 
motor response. The^eaction time, also 
called the response latency, includes sense 
organ time, brain time, nerve time, and 
muscle tiipe. It. is subject to several 
causes of variation and is distinctly a re- 
sponse variable. 

The reaction time experiment. A 
person's reaction time (RT) to light is 
to be measured. He is seated at a table 
in a dimly lighted room and sees before 
him a screen with a hole in it through 
which a light can be flashed. He is shown 
this light so that he knows tlie stimulus 
to be used. On the table is an 4jlectric 
switch or key. His. igstructions are to 
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place his finger on the key when he gets a 
"Ready** signal and to press the key in- 
stantly when the light flashes. Behind the 
scenes, in the experimenter’s bailiwick, 
there is some accurate apparatus^ which 
measures the S — R interval. The on 
the first trial may be half a second, but it 
diminishes within a few trials to the re- 
gion of 1/5 to 1/4 sec, i. e., to 200-250 
ms (where 1 ms = 1 millisecond = 
1/1000 second). Further practice does 
not decrease the RT much below 200 ms 
when the stimulus is a light; when it is 
a sound or touch, the RT is about 150 
ms after some practice, and as little as 
100-^120 ms in some individuals after 
much practice. This seems to be the 
minimum latency for any voluntary or 
learned motor response, though some true 
reflexes, especially the knee jerk and the 
eye wink, are much cjuicker, with a latency 
of about 40 ms. 

The experiment just described deals 
with the "simple reaction," which is "sim- 
ple‘* in presenting a uniform stimulus 
and requiring a uniform response. 
There are no alternatives to complicate 
0 *s task. He knows in advance what S 
will come and what R he will make. In 
another type of RT experiment there are 
alternatives. There are "different stim- 
uli calling for different responses. The 
stimulus light may vary from red to green 
in irregular order; there are two response 
keys, one for each hand; and the instruc- 
tions are to react to red with the right 
hand, but to green with, the left hand. 
This "disjunctive" or "choice" reaction 
has a longer latency than the simple reac- 
tion, the disjunctive RT measuring about 
100 ms longer than the simple RT. The 
associative reaction, to be considered in 
the next chapter, is still slower, and the 
RT can be prolonged indefinitely by 
further complications of the subject's 
task. , • 


Procedure. The RT must be measured 
with considerable accuracy in order to 
serve as a response variable in a quantita- 
tive experiment. Besides the apparatus 
requirements soon to be considered, there 
are two problems of procedure which may 
cause trouble, as they have often done in 
the past history of RT work. 

1. Premature reactions and other false 
reactions must be avoided. Since O is 
eager to respond as quickly as possible, 
his hand may “get away from him" once 
in a while and make a "response" before 
the stimulusl He is especially prone to 
do so when the stimulus follows the Ready 
signal at a perfectly uniform interval; 
accordingly, it is standard practice to vary 
this interval slightly from trial to trial. 

It might seem that a few premature reac- 
tions would do no great harm — ^merely a 
few wasted trials — but when there are ob- 
vious premature reactions, other suspi- 
ciously quick reactions are probably pre- ♦ 
mature too. It is impossible to weed out 
the false reactions, and the only safe 
course is to discard such data altogether. 
To guard against premature reactions E 
can introduce "catch tests." Suppose his 
procedure is to give a seri^ of 20 trials 
and then allow a brief rest. In each 
series of 20 stimuli he inserts one or two 
blanks, giving the Ready signal without 
any stimulus following. If O is caught, 
he is informed that the whole series of 20 
trials has to be thrown out as valueless. 
So he learns to keep his eagerness within 
bounds. Special catch tests are not 
needed with the disjunctive reaction, for 
if O becomes too eager, he will sometimes 
respond with the wrong hand, or evaa 
with both hands, making it necessary for 
E to warn him and discard the series. 

2. There must be as many alternative 
responses as tl^ere are alternative stimuli 
to be distinguished, and each response 
must be assigned to its particular stimu- 
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lus. Consider whether the following 
procedure would make a good experi- 
ment. The light is cither red or green, 
but there is only one reaction key, which 
O is instructed to pfess as soon as he sees 
whether red or green is shown, but not 
sooner. He is not to make a simple reac- 
tion to the flash of light, but must hold 
back until he knows which color is shown. 
It looks like a feasible experiment, but 
when it has been tried, the results have 
been irregular and worthless. There is 
nothing in the procedure to prevent O 
&om sliding into the simple reaction or 
from unduly prolonging his RT in order 
to be very sure he is not premature. This 
so-called cognitive reaction was tried out 
and given up in favor of the disjunctive 
reaction which provides two responses, 
one for each color, so preventing O from 
falling into the simple reaction, while 
leaving him free to respond as quickly as 
he can without making errors. 

Historical sketch*^ The reaction time 
experiment is just about a hundred years 
old. It, ^ was invented in 1850 by the fa- 
mous physiologist Helmholtz, who broke 
ground for experimental psychology in 
several ways. He had succeeded in meas- 
uring the speed of conduction in a frog’s 
motor nerve (by stimulating the nerve 
close to its muscle, and again far from 
the muscle, and finding the latency of the 
musculsn response to be a little longer 
wh^n the nerve impulse had to traverse 
the greater length of nerve), and he 
wished to extend the investigation to 
human sensory nerves^ With a weak 
electric shock he stimulated a person’s 
skin far from the brain, and again near 
the brain, instructing his subject in each 
case to make the same hand reaction as 

i Condensed from the much fuller account in 
the first edition of this hpok;Holt, 19)8, pp. >98- 
310. 


soon as he felt the shock. Though he was 
able in this way to obtain a rough esti- 
mate of the rate of nerve conduction, he 
found the method unsatisfactory because 
the time occupied by nerve conduction is 
very short, while the whole RT is com- 
paratively long and quite variable. 

The astronomers had become much 
concerned over the “personal equation” 
— the human factor in accurate timing 
observations — and one of them, Hirsch 
of Switzerland (1861-1865), utilized the 
new Hipp chronoscope for measuri^ 
what he called the “physiological timlf 
of the eye, ear, and sense of touch, 
obtained values for the simple RT whic 
have remained fairly standard ever 
since. 

The next step was taken by the Dutch 
physiologist, Bonders, who in 1868 at- 
tempted to measure the physiological 
time of mental processes such as dis- 
crimination and choice. This he hoped 
to do by requiring these processes to inter- 
vene between the stimulus and the re- 
sponse. In short, he invented the dis- 
junctive RT experiment, found that this 
RT was about 100 ms longer than the 
simple RT, and regarded this difference 
as the time required for the mental proc- 
esses mentioned. 

The Austrian physiologist, Exner, 
made an important contribution in 1875 
by pointing out the importance of pre- 
paratory set. He introduced the term, 
“reaction time.” 

When Wundt in 1879 opened his 
pioneer psychological laboratory at the 
University of Leipzig, it seemed to him 
that Bonders had pointed the way to a 
very promising avenue of experimental 
research, the timing of mental operations. 
A long line of Wundt’s students made 
studies of simple and complex reaction 
times, the results being sometimes im- 
portant in themselves^ but not very sue- 
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cessful in obtaining deBnite times for 
such processes as attention, perception, 
association, and choice. 

Two of Wundt's early pupils later set 
up laboratories that were largely devoted 
to RT investigations. Cattell,^ after 
working extensively in this field at Leip- 
zig (1886 a, b), continued it at Pennsyl- 
vania and Columbia; at the latter uni- 
versity over a period of years he directed 
students in RT studies which had a dif- 
ferent slant from those of Donders and 
Wundt, a more objective slant. Kulpe at 
Wurzburg, early in the century, devel- 
oped an introspective attack on simple 
and complex reactions, and his students 
demonstrated the selective influence of 
the preparatory set. Another laboratory 
which has made a series of significant con- 
tributions to reaction time is that of 
Pi6ron in the Sorbonne at the University 
of Paris (Pi^ron being a pupil, however, 
not of Wundt but of Binet). Many other 
psychologists have made important con- 
tributions and have found a variety of 
scientific and applied uses for the RT 
technique. 

REACTION TIME 
APPARATUS 

Without attempting to work out the de- 
tails of an actual laboratory setup we can 
at least notice the instrumental problems 
and get some idea of their solution. The 
time to be measured extends from the 
beginning of the stimulus to the begin- 
ning of the response. These two instants 
must be made to register themselves on an 
instrument or a record which shows the 
elapsed time. For rough timing of a re- 
action lasting several seconds, a stop 
watch reading to the fifth of a second 
may give a fine enough measure and we 
may depend upon E to register the in- 
stants of S and ^ by his own manipula- 


tion of the stop watch. For a RT of less 
than a second, certainly^ a finer measure 
and some means o£ automatic registration 
arc necessary. 

If we ask how fine a measurement is 
required, our best answer is found in the 
scatter of the RT. When a sufficient 
number of RTs have been timed, we shall 
want to assemble them in a distribution 
table containing. 10-20 step intervals. 
When the RT ranges from 100 to 200 ms, 
the step interval should not be greater 
than 10 ms and the instrument should ac- 
cordingly read to 1/100 sec. A practiced 
O in the simple reaction may show a 
much smaller scatter and the reading 
should be correspondingly fine. A unit 
of 1/500 sec is probably fine enough for 
any RT work; some of the best instru- 
ments when in good running order meas- 
ure to the single millisecond. 

Graphic and “scopic” registration. The , 
chronographic method registers S and R 
by marks upon a steadily moving surface 
— a kymograph drum or photographic 
film — and the RT is found by measuring 
the distance between these marks and tak- 
ing account of the speed of the moving 
surface. Unless the speed is known to be 
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Fic. s-i. Diagram of a chronographic record of 
reaction time. Three writing points are syn- 
chronized so as to write simultaneously in the 
same vertical line on a horizontally moving drum. 
One writing point insoribes the vibrations of a 
tuning fork and so provides a line'*; the 
other two are moved by electromagnets in circuit 
with E*s stimulus key and O's response key. The 
RT here measures 155 ms. For an actual chron- 
ographic record (photographic) see page 55a. 
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constant, the time is simultaneously in- 
scribed on the same surface by the vibra- 
tions» say, of a loocycle tuning fork, and 
the count of vibrations between the S 
and R marks gives the RT. The regu- 
larity of the tuning fork (at a constant 
temperature) makes this method a good 
check on the accuracy of other methods. 
But the counting of the vibrations is 
laborious. In the scopic method S and 
R are automatically registered upon a 
dial or other scale by a pointer which 
moves at a known speed, and the time is 
read oft from the scale. The main prob- 
lems are to secure uniiorm speed of move- 
ment and to impress the instants of S and 
R upon the mechanism. 

The chronoscope. The early work in 
reaction time was made possible by the 
invention of the Hipp chronoscope, 
which was capable of measuring RT in 
units of 1 ms (called i sigma in the older 
literature), with an error considerably 
below 1 percent. It consisted of two 
basic parts: 

1. A rapidly moving clockwork mecha- 
nism, which was started and allowed to 
reach normal speed well before the stimu- 
lus was given, and stopped after the re- 
sponse. A weight furnished the power 
to operate the clockwork; the speed was 
controlled by a reed which vibrated i,ooo 
cycles per ^cond, taking the place of the 
pendulum or balance wheel escapement 
found in ordinary clocks. 

2. A very light tooth and train of gears, 
to move the hands which actually meas- 
ured RT. The tooth was ilirown against 
the drive gear at the moment of stimula- 
tion and back to the brake gear on the 
response. The distance the hands moved 
between the moments of stimulation and 
response was the RT. The starting and 
stopping of the dutch was accomplished 
by a pair of electromagnets, each opposed 


by a spring. A number of elaborate pre- 
cautions were adopted to keep magnets 
and springs in balance, and it was cus- 
tomary to check the chronoscope every 50 
reactions or so. (Titchener, 1905.) 

Perhaps the next advance was the Dun- 
lap, or Johns Hopkins, chronoscope 
(Dunlap, 1917, 1918), which is shown in 
Figure 2-2. This used a synchronous 
motor — the grandfather of those which 



Fig. 2-2. (From C. H. Stoelting Company, CJii- 
cago.) Chronoscope and accessories. The ex- 
perimenter sits on the near side, O on the far 
side of the table. A, bulb used for ccitain re- 
sponses; B, voice keys for E and O; C, visual 
stimuli; D, tactual stimulator; E, Dunlap chron- 
oscope; F, sound stimulus; G, tuning fork for 
regulating chronoscope; H, £’s stimulus keys. 


drive our electric clocks today. As in the 
Hipp, there was a clutch to start and stop 
the hands, but Dunlap dispensed with the 
troublesome springs and used an arma- 
ture between two balanced electromag- 
nets to operate a friction clutch. This 
eliminated variations due to relative 
strength of springs and electric currents. 
But the chronoscope was still cumber- 
some, and attempts to improve it have 
seriously impaired its original accu- 
racy. 

The modern electric clock has a com- 
pact synchronous motor, whose speed is 
maintained by the extremely high con- 
stancy (better than .1 percent) of the im- 
pulses in regulated lighting and power 
circuits. These develojpmcnts have made 
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Fig. 2-g* (Schlosberg, 1947.) The reaction timer. 

A. Viewed from £’s side. The earpliones, for auditory stimulus, are hung over the top light 
hand coinei. Lj and Lj are lights, corresponding to points 1 and 2 on the selector switch (S). M, 
the master or stimulus switch, is a silent mercury toggle switch. To the left is the Precision Timer. 

B. Viewed from O's side. The right hand toggle switch has just been thtown to the “off" position 
by O, in a simple reaction. For a discrimination reaction both hands and both toggle switches 
would be used. A steadiness plate and stylus, shown on the left, can be plugged into the pin jacks 
just below the lights, the plate making a 45° angle with both base and panel. 


possible a compact and durable chrono- 
scope, called the “Springfield Timer" 
(more accurately, The Standard Electric 
Time Co. Precision Timer, Model S-i). 
One of these timers, together with acces- 
sory apparatus, is shown in Figure 2-3, A. 
The motor is a slightly heavier version of 
that in a good electric clock, and the 
clutch mechanism is of the combination 
spring-electromagnet type. It reads in 
.01 sec and is accurate to approximately 
one unit. 

There are a number of other chrono- 
scopes for various special purposes. Im* 
pulse counters (Dunlap, 1936) advance a 
needle one unit for each half-cycle of the 
alternating current in power circuits, but 
they are quite noisy. The only silent 
chronoscopes seem to be based on some 
measure of the amount of electrical 
charge that is allowed to accumulate at 
a constant rate during the reaction. 

Helmholtz used a galvanometer for 
this purpose. Oge of the most flexible 


of these chronoscopes was designed by 
Jasper and Andrews (1936). It depends 
on the charge which accumulates on a 
condenser, which in turn controls a meter 
through a vacuum tube. By throwing a 
switch to different positions, one can vary 
the rate at which the charge accumulates, 
and thus the range of times for which 
the instrument is to be used. Dorcus and 
Hamburger (1938) among others, have 
described chronoscopes of this general 
type. 

Errors in chronoscopes. All of these 
instruments are subject to error, and they 
should be checked frequently against a 
known duration, such as the fall of a 
weight between two contacts. Like most 
measuring devices, they are subject to two 
types of constant errors: 

i. Terminal errors, the result of lag in 
starting or overshoot in stopping. These 
errors are absolute, or independent of 
the length of the interval measured. 
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They may be compared to failure to line 
up an object with the marks on a yard- 
stick when measuring length. Most 
chronoscopes are liable to this type of 
error. 

2. Running errors, the result of faulty 
speed of the running mechanism. These 
are relative and may be expressed as per- 
centages of the interval measured. They 
are comparable to those introduced by 
a yardstick which has shrunk. This type 
of error is negligible in synchronous mo- 
tors, as those used in Springfield Tim- 
ers, unless the device is obviously not 
working properly. 

These two types of errors may neu- 
tralize each other at some particular dura- 
tion; therefore, it is well to check chrono- 
scopes at two or three durations, as loo 
ms, 200 ms, and 300 ms. By plotting the 
readings obtained against the intervals 
, and drawing a line through their means, 
one can determine the running error by 
the slope of the line and the terminal 
error by the point at which tlie line cuts 
the ordinate. It is usually easier to ap- 
ply a correction to data than it is to get 
rid of the errors by adjusting the chrono- 
scope. 

In addition to the constant errors, 
chronoscopes show some variability on 
successive readings. These errors will ap- 
pear as spread on the graph suggested in 
the previous paragraph. They can be 
minimized by maintaining the chrono- 
scope in optimal condition, but they set 
an ultimate limit on the accuracy of all 
chronoscopes since they cannot be elim- 
inated by a correction applied to the data. 
In a properly designed instrument, this 
Jimit is of the order of one scale unit 

’osberg, 1937a). 
response .. 

«OH>ingof thecli.,i^„^ Given ade- 
by apair of electromat, 


problem is to devise arrsmgements to 
making or breaking a circuit simukanc- 
ously with the S and with the R. The 
reagent's key is usually a simple affair» 
though it may need careful designing to 
fit some of the more complicated circuits. 
The old standard is a simple telegraph 
key, which is held closed by 0 from the 
fore-signal to the reception of the stimu- 
lus and then released by quickly raising 
the hand. If the reacting movement is a 
downward pressure on the key, the ii^i- 
cated time will be longer when the force 
required to depress the key against uts 
spring is greater. This element of varia- 
bility is eliminated by using the upwaM 
movement for the reaction. The cii?- 
cuit can be arranged so that the upward 
movement either breaks or makes the cur- 
rent through the chronoscope magnet, 
as needed. 

Telegraph keys offer some shock haz- 
ard when used with the no v. circuits 
that are widely employed today. They 
have the further disadvantage that E 
sometimes gets careless and does not hold 
his key down until O reacts, thus giving 
false readings. A standard mercury wall 
switch can be arranged to avoid both 
these difficulties, and to be silent as well. 
For the response, a small toggle switch is 
convenient. It probably adds little to 
the RT, if it is located so that O can brace 
his thumb against a rest and snap the 
switch by a pinching movement of the 
forefinger. (See Fig. 2-3B, p. 13.) 

For disjunctive and especially for asso- 
ciative reactions a speech key is very de- 
sirable, and tlie problem here is by no 
means simple. Lip keys, jaw keys, chin 
keys and voice keys have all been used, 
but the difficulty with all of them is that 
the articulatory movements and sound 
vibrations differ from one spoken word 
to another, and the time lost in the acti- 
vation of the key wies accordingly. 
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Probably Ae voice key, well managed, 
gives the best service— unless it be a mi- 
crophone or an oscillograph with photo- 
graphic registration (Dunlap, igai). 

Stimulus keys or stimulators ^ust be 
adapted to the sense stimulated and 
should not give any stimulus besides the 
one intended. If a visual stimulator 
makes a noise, the response, in case of a 
simple reaction, will probably be made 
to the noise rather than to the light, since 
response to sound is quicker than to light. 
A neon lamp lights up and also goes out 
with no significant latency of its own and 
so affords a good stimulus for the simple 
reaction to light. Furthermore, it does 
not make clicks or humming sounds as do 
some incandescent bulbs (Wendt, 1938). 
It is a more difficult problem to get rid of 
the noises made by chronoscopes and 
control equipment. The best solution 
is to isolate O in a separate room, or to 
mask the sounds by a noisy electric fan, 
or by a buzz in the earphones. 

For the ear, the “sound hammer” or a 
telegraph sounder furnishes a convenient 
noise though not usually of known in- 
tensity. To obtain a tonal stimulus free 
from initial noise is not so easy. Jen- 
kins (1926) used a thermionic receiver 
inserted into the external auditory meatus 
and operated by an alternating current. 
Modern developments in telephone and 
radio engineering provide facilities for 
this sort of psychological work. These 
developments are too technical to be 
treated in a general text; they may be 
found in the current literature. 

A tactual stimulus key delivers a quick 
pressure on the skin at the same instant 
that it makes or breaks a circuit. For 
better control of the intensity, a small 
weight carried by a lever is made to fall 
through a known arc before striking the 
skin (Cattell Sc Dolley, 1896). Stimuli 
for tlte senses of^taste, smell, pain and 


temperature ought to be free from inci^ 
dental stimulation of the sense of touch — 
an almost impossible requirement. 


The simplest chronoscope. Most chron- 
oscopes are precision instruments, and 
therefore fairly expensive. But Pi< 5 ron 
(1928) suggested a scheme for measuring 
RT that costs essentially nothing, and 
has the advantages of portability, silence, 
and accuracy. For visual RT. E holds a 
yard or meter stick pressed upright 
against a wall with his thumb. The zero 
end should be at the bottom, lined up 
with a mark on the wall at about eye 
level. O holds his thumb poised near 
the bottom of the stick, ready to arrest 
its fall by pushing it against the wall. E 
says "Ready,” and suddenly removes his 
Aumb, letting Ae stick fall freely. As 
soon as O sees £‘s thumb move, he stops 
the fall of the stick. By reference to the 
index mark on the wall, E can read how 
far the stick has fallen, and convert this 
distance into time by the formula: 


T = ’ —T’ , where T is time in seconds, 


G 

S is distance of fall in ciAer centimeters 
or feet, and G is the acceleration due to 
gravity (980 cm/sec, or 32 ft/sec). Of 
course, it is much more sensible to con- 
struct a time scale on paper and attach 
it to the stick, or to draw the scale di- 
rectly on the stick in place of the original 
inches or centimeters. The scale should 
be in units of .01 sec; the spacing can be 
calculated from a converted form of the 
equation; S %GT*. A few rough 
values are given below. 


RT (sec) 

.10 

•15 

.to 

.15 

Fall (an) 

4*9 

11.0 

19.6 

50.6 

•• (in) 

1.9 

4-3 

7-7 

1S.0 

RT(sec) 

.30 

•35 

40 

•45 

Fall (cm) 

44.1 

60.0 

78.4 

99-* 

" (in) 

17-8 

* 5-5 

S0.7 

89-0 
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Note that the spacing between .10 and 
.20 sec is big enough to permit easy read- 
ing of typical RTs^o well beyond .01 
sec. 

For auditory RT, £ holds the stick by 
pressing on it with a clicker (“cricket”). 
For tactual RT O rests his left fore- 
finger lightly on £*s thumb as it holds 
the stick. Complex RT would involve 
some trick release movement by £. 


usually been less interested in filling in 
this blank scheme than in testing partic- 
ular hypotheses, such as that the RT will 
be lengthened by distraction or short- 
ened by strong motivation. Even so, 
their results can be fitted into the scheme. 

Our task will now be to consider the 
factors that affect the length of the reac- 
tion time, and we shall begin with the 
S-variables. 


REACTION TIME 
DEPENDS ON THE 
STIMULUS 

In the introductory chapter a general 
scheme or formula was offered as a guide 
for psychological experimentation. The 
response to be observed at any moment, 
we said, depends on the external situa- 
tion affecting the organism and on fac- 
tors present in the organism at that mo- 
ment. The external factors we called 
stimulus variables, S-variables; and the 
internal factors we called 0-variables. 
The ways in which the response can vary 
we called R-variables. In a reaction 
time experiment the response variable is 
the RT. Our formula thus takes this 
form: 

RT = f(S, O) 

The S-variables are controlled by the ex- 
perimenter, being either held constant 
or varied systematically. The 0 -varia- 
bles arc not controllable by £ at the mo- 
ment, but some of them can be con- 
trolled indirectly by £’s antecedent op- 
erations, such as time since last feeding 
in the typical O-variable of hunger. The 
antecedent operations by which E con- 
trols 0 *s present state we called A-varia- 
bles. The job of the RT experimenters, 
accordingly, is to give concrete meaning 
to the formula, 

RT = f(S, A) 

'l^i^rimenters as a matter of fact have 


Reaction time depends on the sense or- 
gan stimulated. This topic could alsp 
be phrased, RT in relation to the mt)- 
dality of the stimulus. From the time of 
Hirsch (1861-1864) present it has 

almost universally been found that re- 
sponse to light has a longer latency than 
that to sound or to a touch on the skin. 
Typical values for practiced adult sub- 
jects are: 


Reaction time to 
Light 
Sound 
Touch 


Milliseconds 

180 

140 

140 


As to touch, the RT differs with the 
spot stimulated, the more sensitive spots 
and those nearer the brain tending to 
give the quicker responses. Sometimes 
an electric shock applied to the hand or 
face gives a RT 10-20 ms shorter than 
the RT to sound, but this result is not 
universal. As we shall soon see, the RT 
depends on the intensity as well as the 
modality of the stimulus so that it is 
quite possible, by selecting a weak sound 
and a strong light, to obtain quicker re- 
sponse to the light than to the sound. 

The RT to light differs with the part 
of the retina which receives the light. 
The farther out from the fovea, the 
longer the RT. Quickness of response 
runs parallel with acuity of vision (tested 
by ability to recognize letters and other 
small figures). Acuity decreases from 
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the fovea out, and the RT increases. 
Along the horizontal meridian, acuity at 
the same distance from the fovea is some- 
what better on the (more important) 
nasal half of the retina, and the is 
shorter, as shown in Figure 2-4. ^ 



Fk;. 2*4. (Data from Poffenberger, 1912.) Re- 
action time to stimuli applied along the hori- 
zontal meridian of the retina. The level of the 
l)ase line represents the RT to foveal stimulation, 
and the curve shows, for example, that at 10® 
from the fovea on the temporal side (of the retina 
— reverse for external field of view) the RT is 
10 ms longer than at the fovea. Data were from 
two practiced Os; each eye was tested separately, 
a total of 400 RTs for each point. 

Sight, hearing, and touch (proper) 
stand in a class by themselves as far as 
the reaction time is concerned because 
they can be stimulated separately. It is 
almost impossible to apply sudden stim- 
uli of warmth, cold, pain, smell, or taste 
without incidentally stimulating also 
some touch receptors. And the touch 
receptors receive their mechanical stimuli 
before the thermal or chemical stimuli 
can penetrate to their receptors. The 
subject gets a touch sensation a fraction 
of a second before the temperature, smell, 
or taste sensation, but he is instructed 
not to react to touch but to wait until 
he gets the other sensation. To hold 
back for a fraction of a second and still 
react '*as quickly as possible*' is a difficult 
task for the subject and the RTs so ob- 


tained are scarcely simple RTs like those 
of sight, hearing, and touch. 

Taste stimuli in solution have been 
applied to the tip of the tongue by a 
little brush mounted on a suitable cir- 
cuit key. The results obtained from 
one very competent subject were as fol- 
lows (Kiesow, 1903): 

Stimulus RT 

(in ms) 

Salt, sodium chloride, saturated 308 

Sweet, cane sugar, nearly saturated 446 

Sour, citric or phosphoric acid, dilute 536 

Bitter, quinine bisulphate, saturated 1082 

A stronger acid solution would proba- 
bly have, given somewhat quicker re- 
sponses, and the slow response to bitter 
is explained by the relative insensitivity 
of the tip of the tongue to bitter stimuli. 

Smell stimuli were applied by a device 
which blew a puff of odorous vapor into 
the nose and at the same time closed the 
chronoscope circuit (Moldenhauer, 1883). 
The unavoidable noise of the puff and 
sensations of touch and coolness from 
the nostrils were distracting and pro- 
duced false reactions until the subjects 
became so well practiced that they were 
“fully certain they were reacting only to 
the odor.** As a check a series of simple 
RTs to the noise and to the touch were 
obtained. The results from two subjects 
were as follows: 

Stimulus RT of subject A RT of subject B 



(m ms) 

(in ms) 

Noise 

164 

185 

Touch 

187 

S14 

Odor 

sio 

890 


A relatively slow reaction to smell is in- 
dicated, but doubt remains whether true 
simple RTs were obtained. 

Warmth or cold applied to the surface 
of the skin takes a little time to pene- 
trate to the receptors and longer to reach 
the warmth than the cold receptors, ap- 
parently, since the latency of the warmth 
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aeotation is longer than that of the cold 
sensation. The loM “reaction times,” 
300 to 1600 ms, to these stimuli are 
largely penetration times (see p. s8o). 

Pain stimuli apjdi^ to the skin usu- 
ally yield a double sensation, touch fol- 
lowed by pain. Therefore, here as in 
the cases of taste, smell, ami temperature, 
it is difficult to obtain true simple reac- 
tion times to pain stimuli. Luckily, mild 
superficial pain is sometimes obtained 
without any toudi sensation, when a 
sharp point is applied very lightly to the 
skin. Eichler (1930) employed for this 
purpose the technique of von Frey (p. 
874): a slender bristle, tipped with a 
thorn from a thistle plant, is applied to 
the skin, and the chronoscope is auto- 
matically started at the moment of ap- 
plication. The weak pressune gives the 
double touch-pain sensation on most tri- 
als, but sometimes only the pain is felt. 
The subject makes a simple reaction to 
every stimulus— this is essential — but im- 
mediately afterward reports whether he 
got the double sensation or pain only. 
The RTs are then sorted into the two 
classes. Four subjects coiuistently gave 
much longer RTs when only pain was 
felt. On die average: 

When touch followed by pain was felt, the RT 

was s68 ms. 

When paia only was fdt, the RT was 888 ms. 

The slow response to touch is accounted 
for by the extreme weakness of the stim- 
uli, but those stimuli which happened 
to g^ve only pain were no we^er andyet 
gave ranch slower responses. 

Rotation oH a blindlolded subject can 
be used as a stimulus to the semkhcular 
canals. The chair must turn without 
jarring,^ and the acceleration must be 
quite moderate hi coder 40 aymd kitms- 
dietic stimulation. .Widi sticb a setup 
Baxter R Travis (1936) found the RT 
extaemely variaUh, wiib a. median of 


nearly 500 ms wten the movement 
star^ from rest. Theirs was not strkdy 
a simple reaction since O was instructed 
to respond with ^e right or left hand 
according to the dimrtion of the rota- 
tion; an easy discrimination was re- 
quired. Perhaps 400 ms would be a fair 
guess for the simple RT to rotation. A 
good share of this time may be needed 
for building up an adequate physical 
pressure on the receptors (see p. 5S0). 

Why should the response to pain 
so very slow, why should the response #> 
light be slower than to sound, and ih 
general why should the RT differ frotq 
one modality to another? There are sev- 
eral possible factors. The long RT to 
pain may be due to slow nerve conduc- 
tion in the slender sensory nerve fibers 
that serve this sense — or due to the long 
train of sensory nerve impulses that 
must be summated before the pain sensa- 
tion emerges. The slow reaction to 
warmth, cold, and taste must be due, in 
part anyway, .to the time the stimulus 
takes to penetrate to the receptors. By 
contrast, sound entering the ear or pres- 
sure applied to the Skin can reach the 
appropriate receptors with practically no 
loss of time. IJght of course reaches 
the retina with no loss of time, but the 
rods and cones are not excited by the 
light directly and the intervening photo- 
chemical process takes an appreciable 
time. 

Bif' the study of amplified action cur- 
rents (mr variations of electric potential 
in an active receptor, nerve, nerve cen- 
ter, or muscle) it k possible to break 
down , the total RT into its successive 
parts. Af^y Osound totheearof acat: 
activity begins in she auditmy nerve with 
n faiency of t*a ms, showing ^at almost 
no tirae.it lost in dk .tnceptort, .Fotiow 
the auditmry pathway ; up thro|i^ 
brain stem: the m^dbcy appears just a 
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bit later as you go up, but it readies the 
cerebral cortex in 8-g ms from the mo- 
ment when the sound reached the ear. 
We can infer that very little of the audi- 
tory RT is consumed in the ear or on 
the way to the cortex (Kemp, OS^ipee 
& Robinson, 19^7). When a light is 
thrown into the eye, activity reaches the 
visual cortex in ao-40 ms, but when the 
retina is bypassed by direct electrical 
stimulation of the optic nerve, the corti- 
cal latency is as little as 2-5 ms (accord- 
ing to results on the rabbit by Bartley, 
1954, and on the cat by Marshall, Talbot 
& Ades, 1943). Compared with the ear, 
the eye takes a long time to get its mes- 
sage started along the nerve to the brain. 
Thus, we can account for most and per- 
haps all of the difference between the 
visual and auditory RT. 

On the outgoing side, nerve conduc- 
tion from the brain to the finger muscles 
will take not over 10-15 ms, but more 
than that may be consumed in the mus- 
cles themselves and in the mechanical 
process of getting the reaction key into 
motion; for the muscle currents have 
shown a RT 50-40 ms shorter than the 
reaction key (Vorckel, 1922). (The lag 
of a heavy member, like the leg, would 
be considerably greater.) If we subtract 
from the total auditory RT of 140 ms 
the times indicated for the sensory and 
motor nerve paths and. for the muscles 
and finger movement, we have left a 
central RT of 70-90 ms. At least half of 
the auditory RT is required for brain 
processes. 

Reaction time depends on the strength 
of the stimulus* The word ''strength** 
here indudes physical intensity and sim- 
ilar factors such as the site of a visual 
stimulus and the summatkm of two m 
more stimuli. The main iset has often 
been observed: dinRT is Icmg when the 

lO 


tditnihtt is vftEy iWeak and becosnes 
shCHTter as die itiiiiidus increases to me- 
dium and fii|^ 'ihtlSasidei^ GivM ade- 
quate data we should be able to make 
more definite scatemeBts. IKmh die RT 
keep on dmrtening as kmg as the in- 
tensity increases, or reach a miniinum at 
some moderate intensity? Does im de- 
crease follow a straight line or a curve? 
In short it shouldlie possible to give die 
schematic fcHtnula, RT f(l)> the form 
of a definite equaittm or at least a defi- 
nite graph. For diis purpose a wide 
range of stimulus intensities is needed, 
extending from near the stimulus thresh- 
old up to stimuli about as intense as can 
be safely applied to die sense organs. 
(Right at the stimulus threshold, defined 
as that intensity which is perceived 50 
percent of the time, valid average values 
fm: the RT can obviously not be ob- 
tained.) 

Sound intensities. It is more feasible 
to cover a wide xai^ of intensities in the 
auditory than in other modalities. In 
the Smrbonne laboratory Chodiolfo 
(1945) used tones ranging from the barely 
audible up to very high intensity. Two 
exceptionally well-trained subjects agreed 
closely in their results. Nesh the stimu- 
lus threshold their RT was about 400 ms. 
and with high intensities it was 110 ms, 
viiich seemed to be about die limit. 
Tones of km, medium, and- high pitch 
were used in die different series. As a 
fair sample oi the results, we give die 
aven^ RT of the two sublets to a t ^ooo- 
cyde tone, the intensities ^ being atated 
in log units jdiove threshedd: 
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iagi 
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A word about the unit of measure- 
ment It is customary and convenient to 
express intensity ib logarithmic units» 
‘‘log units/' To increase the intensity 
by one log unit to multiply it by lo. 
To increase it by s log units is to multi- 
ply it by 10* = loo; to inacase it by $ 
log units is to multiply it by lo* or ijooo; 
and so on. This way of measuring in- 
tensity is convenient since it enables us to 
compress an enormous range of intensi- 
ties into a compact graph, and it is 
psychologically correct because of the 
approximate truth of Weber's law which 
states that we perceive ratios rather than 
arithmetical differences of intensity (p. 
194). In the case of sound intensities 
log units are called bels and ^0 ^ 

log unit is a decibel. To increase the 
intensity by one decibel is to multiply 
the energy by 1.859 which is the tenth 
root of 10. 

Zero in the logarithmic scale of in- 
tensity does not mean zero intensity; it 
means that particular intensity which is 
assigned the value of 1 (since log 1 = o), 
all other intensities being taken as mul- 
tiples of thb one. Usually, though not 
necessarily, the threshold intensity, or at 
least the lowest intensity used in an 
experiment, is taken as 1 in the numeri- 
cal scale and so as o in the logarithmic 
scale* jin the table just given, the log I 
(intensity) of o means near-threshold in- 
tensity, the log 1 of 1 means 10 times 
threshold intensity, the log 1 of 6 means 
1,000,000 times threshold, and so on, It 
can he seen that a wide range of intensi- 
ties was collared in this experiment 

What can we learn from the table or 
from the graph of the same data in Fig- 
ure 2-5, besides the elementary fact that 
the RT grows shorter as the stimulus in- 
tensity increases? Each time the m- 
teprity increases by i log unit, the RT 
shows a decrement but decrements 


become smaller and smaller. From a 
practical standpoint we can infer that, 
in any situation demanding quick re- 
sponse to very weak stimuli, a small in- 
crease in their strength will be a great 
help; but if the stimuli are already of 
good strength, there will be little advan- 
tage in making them stronger. The 
data points form a curve which flattens 
out as if the RT were approaching a 
limit, and the limit for these practiced 
subjects seems to be nearly reached at 
the stimulus intensity of lo log i^its 
(100 decibels above threshold). Tneir 
RT limit cannot be far below 1 10 msA 



Fig. 2-5. (Data from ChochollCp 1945.) Reac- 
tion time plotted against stimulus intensity. 
The stimulus was a tone of 1,000 cycles per sec- 
ond. The RTt of two subjects are averaged. 

Irreducible minimum and reducible 
margin. Some minimum RT (greater 
than zero) is to be expected. Receptor 
stimulation, neural conduction to and 
from the centers, a1rid muscular contrac- 
tion are processes that take time; they 
account for about 60 ms of the minimum 
(p. 19). The interring brain process 
must also comuipe some time even 
though we cannot yet measure it di- 
rectly. Tbde is ^ further complica- 
tion dm. these mechanisms do not al- 
ways function at dtpir maximum efib- 
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cienq^; the RT varies somewhat from 
trial to trial in a “random” fashion (p. 
37) so that the Mean RT approaches a 
limit which is longer than the absolute 
minimum. If we combine all these fac- 
tors, we end with a rather elastic lirafting 
value which can only be discovered ex- 
perimentally. Following Pidron (1919), 
we may regard any RT as composed of 
this limiting value or “irreducible mini- 
mum,” plus a remainder which he calls a 
“reducible margin.” The reducible mar- 
gin is large when the stimuli are weak 
and is reduced by increasing their in- 
tensity. 

It is certain that the irreducible mini- 
mum will be different from experiment 
to experiment — short for sound, longer 
for a visual stimulus, still longer for 
pain, and longer for a choice reaction 
than for the simple reaction. The mean- 
ing of the “limit” will be clearer if we 
recall the basic nature of a quantitative 
experiment: we hold some factors con- 
stant, vary our experimental variable 
systematically and note the resulting 
changes in the dependent variable. In 
Chocholle's experiment practice, atti- 
tude, modality of stimulus and many 
other factors were held constant; these 
determined the irreducible minimum. 
He then noted how RT (the dependent 
variable) changed as a function of stim- 
ulus intensity (the independent or ex- 
perimental variable). The RT varied 
through a certain range which was the 
reducible margin for this particular ex- 
perimental variable. Thus the reduci- 
ble margin depends on the experimental 
variable, but the irreducible minimum 
depends on the factors that are held con- 
stant. 

Consider another experiment. Let us 
hold the stimulus constant at a medium 
intensity and measure the RT iifter dif- 
ferent amounts ofe practice. We shall 


find that practice decreases the RT (p. 
35), and our practice curve will ap- 
proach a limit or irreducible minimum. 
This limit will not be the same as 
Chocholle's, since the constant factors are 
different. Practically this same method 
of analysis is found useful in the study of 
other learning curves (p. 664). 

Fitting an equation to the data. With 
data as regular as those plotted in Figure 
2-5 a mathematical description should 
be possible in the form of a definite equa- 
tion to take the place of our schematic 
RT = f(I). At least an “empirical equa- 
tion” could be worked out to fit the 
data closely. This equation would con- 
tain some “parameters” so chosen as to 
make it fit the curve, though not chosen 
for any theoretical significance. Empiri- 
cal equations may have definite practical 
value. Chocholle tried equations of sev- 
eral types and found one that fitted the 
whole range of data quite closely. 

In contrast to the empirical equation, 
a “rational” or “theoretical” equation 
embodies some theory, some hypothesis 
which we can test by seeing how closely 
the equation can be made to fit the data. 
The general nature of the parameters is 
dictated by the theory, and their exact 
values must be determined to fit the 
data. One element of theory is the irre- 
ducible minimum or limit, and if we 
select 105 ms as a likely limit in this in- 
stance, we have one parameter fixed. 
Subtracting the irreducible minimum we 
have the reducible margin, RT ■— 105, to 
work on. It starts with a high value 
which we shall call A when log I := o, 
and diminishes by smaller and smaller 
steps as I increases by log units. This A 
is a second parameter, and a third is sug- 
gested by the diminishing decrements 
of RT — 105. Such diminishing decre- 
ments (or sometimes increments) are well 
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3 4 5 6 7 

Intensity in log units 


Fig. s-6. Plot of the Cho- 
cholle data on semilog paper. 
The first step was to choose 
a value for the limit or 
‘^irreducible minimum** ap- 
proached by the RT as 1 in- 
creased; and 105 ms was 
chosen as a fair estimate. The 
1 values were laid off on the 
arithmetical axis, and the 
corresponding values of RT 
— 105 ms were plotted in log- 
arithmic ordinates. Then 
the attempt was made, by aid 
of a thread, to run a sttaight 
line near and betweeA the 
data points, leaving about 
half of them on each side, so 
as to follow the general tKiid 
of the data. It became clear 
that no single straight line 
could fit the whole range of 
data points; but the range 
was easily divided into two 


parts, with one straight line fitting the low-intensity part and another the remainder of the range. 

With the straight lines drawn in, the parameters A and q are readily found. To find A, read the 
ordinate of the line where 1 r= 0. For the short steep line we get A r= 285 ms, and for the main line 
A = 117 ms. To find q for the short line, read the ordinate where I = 1; and we get 88 ms, which 
= A X q = 285 q; whence q = = .309. For the main line, we can read the ordinate where 

I =10; and we get 4.6 ms, which = A X whence q^o = and by aid of a table 

of logarithms we obtain q =: .784. 

The values thus obtained for A and q are substituted in the general equation, RT — 105 = A x tl^ 
to give the specific equations stated on Figure 2-7. 


known in certain physical and chemical 
processes and in curves of growth and 
learning. In some processes the decre- 
ment -is always a certain fraction of the 
amount remaining. Let us apply this 
conception to our problem. Let us re- 
gard the reducible margin as a quantity 
of delay in the RT process, resulting 
from a mass of delay factors. The de- 
lay can be overcome by increased stimu- 
lus intensity, and each added unit of in- 
tensity overcomes some fraction of the 
delay. Now here is a definite hypoth- 
esis: increase the intensity by equal steps» 
and each step will overcome the same 
percent of the remaining delay. For ex- 
ample, an increase of 1 log unit in in- 


tensity might always diminish the reduci- 
ble margin by 20 percent; if the margin 
were 100 ms at a certain stimulus inten- 
sity, this margin would be reduced to 80 
ms by increasing the intensity 1 log unit; 
adding a second log unit would decrease 
the 80 ms by 20 percent, leaving a mar- 
gin of 64 ms; a third log unit would cut 
out 20 percent of this 64 ms; and so on. 
In general, the hypothesis says that each 
additional log unit of intensity cuts down 
the reducible margin by a fraction which 
we may call p, leaving a fraction i-p or 
q, and we will take q as a third parameter 
for our equation. According to our as- 
sumptions we have the following series 
of values: e 
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I RT — TO} 

0 A 

1 Aq 

2 Aq» 

S Aq* 


Since the exponent of q is always the 
same as the value of I in log units, we 
can use I to represent the exponent, and 
so obtain our desired equation, 

RT — 105 z= A X 


Now we have to determine the values of 
A and q to fit our table of data. Such 
an exponential equation k best handled 
in the equivalent logarithmic form, 
log (RT — 105) log A + I log q • 
which is the equation of a straight line. 
The computations can be made graphi- 
cally, as shown in Figure a-6. 

If a straight line can be drawn (on 
semilog paper as in Figure 2-6) to fit the 
run of the data points, the data are thus 
shown to be consistent with the hypoth- 
esis on which the theoretical equation 
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Fig. 2-7. The same 
as Figure 2-5. with 
the two theoreti- 

3ao\ 


cal curves added. 
The curves are 

. 3 WI 


equivalent to the 
two straight lines 
of Figure 2-6, and 
are constructed as 

l2)0\ \ 

' oDaio/htnh _ 

follows: Read the 
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ordinates of the 


straight line at a 
sufficient number 


\J80\ 


of points: since 
these are the the- 
oretical values of 




RT— 105 ms, add 
105 ms to each; 
plot' the sums as 

SO 


ordinates in the 
arithmetical scale. 
For an example, 


4 S C 8 iO when 1 = 6 units, 

Intensity units ordinate of 


the straight line is 17 ms, to which must be added 105 ms to obtain the ordinate o£ the curve at 

1 = 6 . 

The closeness of fit can be judged by inspection, or shown more exactly by a comparison of the 
observed and calculated values of RT at the several values of I. 

Our equations can be obtained in another way by use of the calculus. The hypothesis is that the 
rate of decrease of RT ~ 105 is always proportional to the existing sise of RT — log. Thus we have 
the differential equation, 

«>(R'r — io5) _ — lojd 

di 

or 

d(RT — 105) 

RT — 105 

a familiar form of differential equation which can be integrated into the logarithmic form, 

log(RT-i05)=r BI-f C 

which is 4^e satne asssour logarithmic equation above, with B = log q, and C = log A. 
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This effect on the RT is rather surpris- 
ing in view of the fact that the apparent 
brightness of a light is scarcely different 
with monocular and binocular stimula- 
tion. A similar effect in hearing was 
noted by Bliss (1893) when the same 
sound was admitted to both ears or con- 
fined to a single car: RT to monotic stim- 
uation, 147 ms; to diotic, 133 ms. Here, 
however, the result is not surprising since 
the subjective intensity (loudness) of a 
sound is greater when both ears receive 
the sound. 

If two stimuli, a light and a sound, are 
applied simultaneously, it is futile to in- 
struct the subject to react to the light, 
for he cannot do so consistently if he 
makes a truly simple reaction. He will 
react to the sound and so give a quicker 
response than he can to light. The only 
question is whether he can react more 
quickly to the sound when there is a 
simultaneous stimulus of light, and the 
answer is **No,” as was found by Dunlap 
and Wells (1910) and also by Todd 
(1912). In Todd's experiment three 
stimuli were applied singly and in com- 
bination, with results as shown below. 


Reaction time 


Stimulus 

M 

of subjects 
P T 

Av 

Light 

168 

176 

186 

176 

Electric shock 

141 

135 

15* 

148 

Sound 

185 

132 

160 

14* 

Light and shock 

139 

137 

151 

14* 

Light and sound 

183 

135 

159 

14* 

Sound and shock 

1*5 

122 

145 

151 

Light, sound, and shock 

120 

1*4 

*38 

127 


Light does not hasten the response to 
sound or to electric shock, but sound and 
shock give a quicker reaction when com- 
bined than when given singly. 

Reaction to the cessation of a stimulus 
or to changes in its intensity. Is it pos- 
sible to make a typical quick reaction to 


the cessation of a stimulus? From ordi- 
nary experience no special difficulty 
would be expected, but if the reaction is 
supposed to be elicited by energy applied 
to a sense organ, how can the cessation of 
the energy be an effective stimulus? 
Several exf)erimenters have obtained the 
RT to the cessation of a light and found 
it no longer if not a little shorter than 
the RT to the onset of the same light. 
Woodrow (1915), using either light or 
sound as the stimulus, found his five sub- 
jects to give the same RT to onset and 
cessation, as illustrated by the average re- 
sults from one of the subjects: 



Onset 

Cessation 

Sound intensity 

{in ms) 

{in ms) 

Medium 

119 

121 

Weak 

184 

183 

Threshold 

779 

745 

Light intensity 



Strong 

162 

167 

Weak 

*05 

203 


A quick reaction to the cessation of a 
stimulus energy would seem to be a con- 
tradiction of the S— R view. The ap- 
parent contradiction results from an in- 
adequate definition of the stimulus. 
Strictly speaking, a stimulus must often 
be defined as a change in the energies 
falling on a receptor. In the case of 
visual stimulation this is particularly 
clear; the eye rapidly comes into balance 
(adapts) to a steady light falling on the 
retina. One can even record electrical 
‘‘responses'* of the retina of a nonmam- 
malian eye on the termination of a steady 
beam of light (see Vision). There are 
no comparable “off effects'* in the ear; 
to account for the response to termina- 
tion of a sound, we must assume that 
some region higher in the nervous system 
acts like the retina, in that it quickly 
comes into balance as long as the in- 
coming energies are jfcady but responds 
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when a sudden change throws it out of 
balance. This problem is not limited to 
RT experiments, for in later chapters 
we shall note many examples of re- 
sponses tripped off by changes or other 
relationships among stimuli. 

Woodrow found the RT to be just 
about the same to the onset or cessation 
of a given stimulus, but shorter for the 
more intense stimuli. His inference is 
about the same as we have just stated. 
He considers the brain as a system of 
I energies in adjustment so that either 
\onset or cessation of a stimulus disturbs 
this adjustment and so sets free the 
ipotor impulse. Either onset or cessa- 
tion, we might say, acts simply as a jolt 
which releases the prepared motor re- 
sponse. The cessation of a stronger stim- 
ulus would be a bigger jolt. 

On the whole, however, recent evi- 
dence favors quicker reaction to the cessa- 
tion of a light than to its onset. Jenkins 
(1926) found this to be true of his five 
subjects, who gave on the average a RT 
of 230 ms to the onset of a light but of 
only 200 ms to its cessation. A spot of 
light in a dark room came on and went 
out at intervals of about 4 sec, and O 
reacted to each onset and each cessation. 
A possible explanation, suggested by 
Jenkins, is that the eyes lost their fixa- 
tion during the dark intervals and so 
obtained poorer reception of onset than 
of cessation. 

This possible source of error can be 
avoided, as in an experiment of Stein- 
man (1944), by having the subject react 
not to complete cessation or onset of a 
light, but to changes in its intensity. 
For the stimulus she used an increase or 
decrease in the illumination of a ground- 
glass disk, an inch in diameter, located 
two feet in front of the subject in the 
middle of a well-lighted screen. When 
the disk was illumj^nated (from behind). 


the subject prepared to react as soon as 
he saw the disk increase or decrease in 
brightness. When the brightness in- 
creased from 4.5 foot-candles to 5.5, the 
six well-practiced subjects gave an aver- 
age RTjof 205 ms; but when the reverse 
change from 5.5 to 4.5 foot-candles oc- 
curred, their RT was only 188 ms. The 
greater the amount of change, the quicker 
the response, but the RT to decrease was 
consistently smaller than to an equal in- 
crease (Fig. 2-9). 
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Fic. 2*9. (Steinman, 1944.) Simple reaction 
time to sudden increase or decrease in the inten- 
sity of light, in relation to the amount of change. 
The changes are upward from 4.5 foot-candles, 
downward to 4.5 foot-candles. I'he data plotted 
are from one subject whose results were typical. 

This extra quickness of response to a 
decrement may be peculiar to the sense 
of sight because it was not found by 
Chocholle (1943) for up and down 
changes in the intensity of a sound. 
From recorded electric potentials in the 
optic nerve, there is some reason to be- 
lieve that the retinal "off effect" is 
stronger than the “on effect." In this 
connection Steinman refers to Hartline 
(1938) and Bartley (1939)- 

REACTION TIME 
DEPENDS ON THE 
ORGANISM 

Now that we have considered the princi- 
pal stimulus factors affecting reaction 
time, we shall take up the O-variables, 
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i.e., the factors present in the organism 
when the stimulus arrives. These are 
due to A-variables, antecedent experi- 
mental variables, so far as they are con- 
trolled by the experimenter's preliminary 
operations. One A-variable has already 
been noticed. The subject's state of 
light or dark adaptation is controlled by 
preliminary exposure to light or dark. 
As a state of the organism existing at the 
moment when a visual stimulus is given, 
it is a clear example of an O-variable; be- 
ing controlled by the preliminary ex- 
posure to light or dark, it can be made 
an A-variable. 

The experimenter's instructions to the 
subject amount to an A-variable and a 
very important one, since without them 
the subject would have no motive for 
making a quick hand movement to a per- 
fectly innocuous visual or auditory stim- 
ulus. 

Reaction quickened by extra motiva- 
tion. Since the subject in a reaction 
time experiment is motivated by the de- 
sire to react as quickly as possible, it 
might seem that any additional motiva- 
tion would be superfluous. Johanson 
(1922) thought it worth while, neverthe- 
less, to try out the effect of reward and 
punishment. One incentive consisted 
simply in telling the subject his RT after 
each trial so that he would know how 
well or poorly he was doing and thus 
receive reward or punishment of a mild 
sort. A more severe punishment was 
provided by an electric circuit wired 
through the subject’s key in such a way 
that his finger automatically got a shock 
whenever he was slower than a certain 
allowed time, which was progressively 
decreased as the RT became shorter with 
practice. The “reward” here was an 
avoidance of the shock. The three con- 
ditions — no extra incentive,, knowledge 


of results, and shock — were rotated so as 
to cancel out the practice effect. Figure 
2-10 presents the results in the form of 
distribution curves, and we see that even 
practiced subjects, “doing their best” all 
the time, speed up considerably un- 
der the spur of extra motivation. Their 
preparatory set, we may say, is intensi- 
fied. 



fOO (/O /20 130 f^O f50 f60 /TO /6 


Ttme 

Fig. 2-10. (Johanson, 1922.) C'hange in the dis- 
tribution of reaction time under the influence of 
incentives. Auditory stimulus. In the “incen- 
tive series*' O was informed of his last R'l’; in the 
“punishment series'* he received a shock in the 
finger when the reaction was at all slow. Each 
curve shows the distribution of 3,600 single reac- 
tions obtained from three Os whose times were 
nearly the same. 

Preparatory set as a factor in reaction 
time. It is characteristic of the “simple” 
RT experiment that the subject knows 
in advance just what stimulus is coming 
and just what response he is to make. 
Even in the disjunctive and associative 
reactions he knows the general character 
of the coming stimulus and response. It 
is almost a matter of course that the 
quickness of the reaction will depend on 
the adequacy of the preparation. The 
preparation is in part voluntary and con- 
trolled by £’s instructions, but in part, 
as we shall see, it is involuntary and re- 
sponsive to the exigencies of the situation 
as they impress themselves on the indi- 
vidual subject. 

Without any preparation a sudden 
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stimulus might catch O's attention, be 
recognized or perceived, and so lead to 
the selection of an appropriate move^ 
ment. Some of the early students of RT 
assumed that these processes of attention, 
cognition, and choice took place in the 
laboratory reaction and that the simple 
RT gave a measure of the total time re- 
quired for this series of processes. Such 
was Wundt's view. Others with a great 
deal of experience in RT work, such as 
Exner and Cattell, reached quite a dif- 
ferent conception. It seemed to them 
that the response in a RT experiment 
closely resembled a reflex, and was in ef- 
fect a temporary “prepared reflex.” 

Introspective studies by Ach (1905) and 
Watt (1905) in Kiilpe’s laboratory fa- 
vored this last view. When O was asked 
immediately after each response to re- 
port his experience, he found very little 
experience to report as occurring in the 
S — R interval, though he could tell much 
more about the preparatory period just 
preceding the stimulus and following the 
Ready signal. He was aware of prepar- 
ing to respond to the coming stimulus 
and of making different preparations for 
different kinds of response. As these in- 
vestigators suggested, it is useful to dis- 
tinguish three consecutive periods: the 
foreperiod, from the Ready signal to the 
stimulus; the main period or RT, from 
the stimulus to the beginning of the 
overt motor response; and the after- 
period, from the beginning to the end of 
the overt response. If we represent the 
passage of time by a line extending from 
left to right, and mark on it P for the 
Ready signal, S for the stimulus, and R 
for the beginning of the response, we 
have a convenient blank diagram to be 
filled in by knowledge of the processes 
occurring: 

....P .S .. ..R 

fareperiod * RT afterperiod 


Varying the length of the foreperiod. 
How shall the subject's readiness to re- 
spond be controlled and varied? Pre- 
sumably it will partially depend upon 
tljje duration of the foreperiod. If the 
foreperiod is too short, the subject will 
not have time to get ready, but if it is 
too long, his readiness may fade away. 
A foreperiod of about 2 sec, slightly va- 
ried from trial to trial in order to pre- 
vent O from attempting to synchronize 
his response with the stimulus, has been 
generally adopted as about right. In- 
dividuals certainly differ, some preferring 
a shorter and some a longer foreperiod. 
The foreperiod allowed in starting a foot 
race is best reduced to 1.5 sec, according 
to some experiments (Kobayashi 8c Mat- 
sui, 1938). 

Telford (1931) tried out a half-second 
foreperiod. The auditory stimuli came 
in a continued series at intervals of 1, 

2 and 4 sec, the intervals being mixed in 
chance order with no ready signal except 
the preceding stimulus. On making 
each reaction O knew that another stim- 
ulus would arrive shortly. The average 
result for 29 untrained Os was as follows: 

Interval between stimuli 

(= forel>€riod) % 1 2 4 sec 

McanRT 335 241 245 276 ms 

SD 64 43 51 56 ms 

In spite of the wide variation shown by 
SD, the RT at 1 or 2 sec was reliably 
shorter than at either ^ sec or 4 sec. 
The one-second interval was as good as 
any. 

Woodrow (1914) extended the fore- 
period to 20-24 sec, using auditory stim- 
uli on three well-trained Os. It made a 
difference whether the foreperiod re- 

mained the same for a series of trials or 
varied irregularly and without warning. 
When it remained the same for a series of 
trials, so that O could adjust himself to 
its length, the optimal length was 2-4 
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sec. When it varied irregularly, there 
was no clear optimum and the reaction 
was slow throughout — about as slow as 
with the longest foreperiods in the regu- 
lar procedure. Maximum readiness in 
these three subjects was not reached in 
much under 2 seconds and was not main- 
tained much longer than 2 additional 
seconds. 



Fig. 2-11. (Woodrow, 1914.) Reaction time to 
sound, according to toreperiod length which was 
the same, however, for a series of trials. The 
curve for each subject is given separately. 

Muscular tension during the forepe- 
riod, General muscular tension is nat- 
ural in an expectant person, and even so 
distant a muscle as the large quadriceps 
of the thigh is .apt to thicken and harden 
during the foreperiod of a hand reac- 
tion, with relaxation following the re- 
sponse. This result can be obtained by 
mechanical registration (Freeman, 1931, 

1934)- 

More adequate records of muscular 
tension can be obtained from the elec- 
tric currents or potentials which occur 
whenever the muscle is even slightly ac- 
tive. These potentials can be tapped 
by an electrode applied to the skin over a 
muscle; they are amplified and photo- 
graphed. This technique was used by 
Davis (194a), who found that the fore- 


arm muscles which execute the hand 
movement become tense during the fore- 
period. He demonstrated certain sig- 
nificant parallels between these fore- 
period tensions and the properties of 
preparatory set inferred from RT results. 
Thus: 

a. The muscle tension begins about 
200-400 ms after the Ready signal and 
tends to increase up to the moment of 
the reaction. 

b. The higher the tension at the end 
of the foreperiod, the quicker the reac- 
tion. 

c. The tension is greatest when the 
foreperiod is regular and of the most 
favorable length for short RT. 

Davis concludes that the preliminary 
muscular tension is the actual response 
movement in an incipient sta^e. It is 
at least a definitely preparatory activity, 
and it could fairly be regarded as a con- 
ditioned response of the Pavlovian type 

(p- 565)- 

Katzell (1948) used a similar technique 
for recording the tension in several mus- 
cles: masse ters, right and left arm biceps, 
hand flexors, thigh, and calf. On each 
trial the subject was instructed to react 
with a certain hand or foot movement. 
Muscle tension occurred in other muscles 
besides those executing the movement, 
and the participating muscles were 
largely the same in the foreperiod and 
in the reaction. The muscular pattern 
was the same but of course was compara- 
tively weak during the foreperiod, being 
held in check so that premature reactions 
were avoided. The muscular prepara- 
tion was thus quite specific. 

Muscle tension as an alertness indi- 
cator, In certain practical situations it 
would be very valuable to have some 
gadget that would warn a person when- 
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ever he became drowsy or low in alert- 
ness. There are monotonous jobs that 
lull the performer into an inattentive 
state with resulting lapses that may have 
serious consequences, Travis 8c Kennedy 
(1947, 1949) thought it possible that elec- 
trical potentials from muscles could be 
made to do the necessary monitoring job. 
They pasted small electrodes to the skin 
of the forehead, one above each eye, to 
pick up the electrical activity from the 
brow muscles. After suitable amplifica- 
tion these potentials were fed into a 
device that turned on a warning signal 
when the muscle tension fell below a cer- 
tain level. The obvious question is 
“How well do these brow potentials mir- 
ror the level of practical alertness?” 
These investigators ran a number of tests 
to answer this question. In one paper 
(Kennedy 8c Travis, 1948) they had the 
subject perform a continuous tracking 
task, moving his control stick to keep an 
indicator on a moving target, much as a 
driver turns the steering wheel to keep 
the car centered in his own lane. They 
set the alertness indicator to flash a warn- 
ing red light when the muscle tension 
fell below a certain level. The subject 
had to react to the light by lifting his 
foot from a pedal. By changing the ten- 
sion level which turned on the red light 
they measured RT at various tensions. 
The results are shown in Figure 2-12. 
When the brow muscle tension fell to a 
low level, there were many very slow foot 
reactions and even some failures to re- 
spond, such as would land a sleepy truck 
driver in the ditch. The tracking scores 
also showed the same tendency to tail 
off to very poor values when the muscle 
tension was low. Other visual tasks 
showed more or less of the same tendency. 
It remains to be seen whether muscle 
tension in the brows would serve also 
in nonvisual tasks ^as. an alertness indi- 


cator. (See Emotion III, pp. 173-179.) 

Sensory and motor preparation. One 
who is ready to respond quickly to a 
certain stimulus by making a certain 
q^ovement is necessarily prepared (a) to 


Tension level s ao uv 
N ■ 101 RT*s 
M * ,64 sec 



Reaction time in 1 /lb second 

Fic. 2-1*. (Kennedy & Travis, 1948.) Frequency 
distributions of reaction time at five levels of 
muscle tension. The levels are indicated in mi- 
crovolts of muscle tension. NR at the right gives 
the count of failures to react. 

receive that particular stimulus, (b) to 
make that particular movement, and 
(c) to make that movement on reception 
of that stimulus. There is sensory prep- 
aration, motor preparation, and what we 
may call a preparatory gearing of stimu- 
lus to response. The subject in a reao 
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tion time experiment ordinarily pre- 
pares about equally for the stimulus and 
for the response — a balanced prepara- 
tion, we may say. 

In Wundt's laboratory, quite early in 
the history of reaction time work, Lud- 
wig Lange (1888) found it possible to 
train his subjects to unbalanced forms 
of preparation, either sensory or motor. 
They could concentrate their attention 
either on the stimulus to be received or 
on the response to be made. Sensory 
preparation gave slower reactions than 
motor preparation, about 100 ms slower 
in Lange's subjects, and the natural or 
balanced preparation gave an intermedi- 
ate RT. Among later investigators, 
some have found no difference at all, but 
the results on the whole favor a real differ- 
ence of variable amount, usually much 
less than Lange's 100 ms. It is not so im- 
portant as was once believed to instruct 
• the subject to adopt the sensory or the 
motor set, for he is not likely to follow 
such instructions consistently unless the 
experimental conditions favor one or the 
other t^ype of preparation. 

Some conditions do favor the motor 
set, other conditions the sensory set. 
The motor set is favored by strong em- 
phasis on the quickest possible response, 
but if the subject becomes too eager, he 
will give some premature reactions; if 
he is then trapped by a catch test and 
warned, he will revert to a more balanced 
set Long-continued practice favors the 
motor set, provided the stimulus is suf- 
ficiently strong and distinct. If the stim* 
ulus is so weak as to require careful 
listening or looking, the set is sensory 
and the RT is long (p. a4). The same 
applies for smell, tastCi and pain stimuli 
. whidi must be carefully distinguished 
Hurpm the accompanying touch stimuli 
(1^.^ 1 7). Finally, the disjunctive reaction 
|or a ^nsory set beomse different 


stimuli have to be distinguished in order 
to insure the appropriate responses. 

The disjunctive reaction. When differ- 
ent responses to different stimuli are 
required, the task is an Either-Or a&air — 
hence the name, “disjunctive reaction." 
Other common names are “discrimina- 
tive reaction" and “choice reaction.” 
There are two main types of disjunctive 
reaction, known since the time of Bon- 
ders (1868) as the b-reaction and the 
c-reaction (the a-reaction being the ordi- 
nary simple reaction). 

An example of the b-reaction: react to red 
with the right hand, to blue with the left hand. 

An example of the c-reaction: react to red, 
but do not react to blue. 

The disjunctive reaction takes more 
time than the simple RT, from 20 to 
200 ms longer, with the b-reaction run- 
ning a little slower than the c-reaction. 
In the b-reaction two motor responses are 
held in readiness, but neither of them 
can be allowed to reach “hair trigger" 
readiness if false reactions are to be 
avoided. In the c-reaction, too, motor 
readiness must be held down because the 
positive stimulus occurs in only part of 
the trials and must not be confused with 
the negative stimulus. 

The disjunctive RT increases with the 
number of alternatives. The chief evi- 
dence for this statement is an old experi- 
ment of Merkel (1885), who used as stim- 
uli the Arabic numerals 1 to 5, assigned 
in due order to the fingars of the right 
hand, and the Roman numerals I to V 
similarly assigned to the left hand. In 
any single series of trials two, three, mr 
any number of these stimuli were used. 
The following table gives the average 
RT for nine subjects omitting one be^ 
cause, as pointed out by Wirth (1917) in 
an important critical review of reaction 
tune work, this subject's exceptionally 
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short times are invalidated by many false 
reactioils. 


Number of Reaction 

alternatives time 

1 (simple reaction) 187 

a 3*6 

S 364 

4 434 

5 487 

6 53 * 

7 570 

8 603 

9 6*9 

10 622 


The more alike the stimuli, the longer 
the disjunctive RT. Naturally, it takes 
more time to distinguish two stimuli that 
are very similar than two which differ 
greatly. Yet one would hardly predict 
that more time would be necessary for 
distinguishing red and yellow than for 
distinguishing red and green. One 
would expect the difference to be per- 
ceived “instantly*’ in either case. The 
question was put to an experimental test 
by Henmon (1906). The subject had 
two keys, one for each hand; he was 
shown two colors, one on the right and 
one on the left; he reacted with the hand 
on the same side as a designated color. 
When red and another color were shown, 
he reacted always to the red, with the 
right hand when red was on the right, 
with the left hand when it was on the 
left. This is a convenient form of the 
b-reaction. The following table gives 
the results from one of the subjects. 

These stimulus differences, even the 
smallest of them, are well above the dif- 
ference threshold, and few if any errors 
would be made in an experiment on 
perception of the differences. And yet 
the smaller differences require more time 
to see and use in governing a motor re- 
sponse. Besides Henmon’s evidence for 
this important conclusion, we have sirni* 
lar findings from ypn Kries Sc Auerbach 


SS 

Average 

reaction P.E.of 


Stimuli to be distinguished 

time 
(in ms) 

average 
{in ms) 

White and black 

*97 

1.1 

|Red and green 

203 

l.V 

rfed and yellow 

217 

0.7 

Red and orange 

246 

0.7 

Red and (orange 4- 25% red) 

25* 

0.8 

Red and (orange 4- 50% red) 

260 

0.8 

Red and (orange 4- 75% red), 

^27* 

0.8 

Lines 10 and 13 mm long 

296 

0.9 

“ 10 12.5 “ 

298 

0.8 

" 10 12 " 

305 

0.8 

“ 10 “ 11.5 “ 

8*3 

0.9 

“ 10 “ u 

3*4 

1.0 

" 10 ** 10.5 “ 

345 

1.0 

Tones differing by 16 cycles 

290 

*•3 

12 ** 

*99 

*•3 

U 41 11 g 44 

3*1 

*•3 

•• 44 44 . 44 

4 

334 

1.4 


(1877) on the time required to distinguish 
directions of sound, and from Lemmon 
(1927) on the time required to distin- 
guish a larger from a smaller number of 
lights (Fig. 2-15). This last experiment 
is quite similar to some usually classed 
under Span of Apprehension (p. 96); re- 
cent research has shown that RT is a 
valuable tool in this field, too. 

Even in the field of esthetics a similar 
result has been found. Two colors were 
exposed side by side, and the subject 
reacted with the hand on the same side 
as the preferred color. The greater the 
difference in esthetic value of the two 
colors for the persons tested, the quicker 
was their choice reaction (Dashiell, 1937; 
Shipley et ah, 1945, 1946). 

The false reactions. Reactions to 
the wrong stimulus sure frequent when 
the two stimuli are hard to distinguish, as 
we see from the result cited in Figure 
a-15. This in spite of the faa that the 
reactiim is slowed down in the effort to 
avoid errors. 

False reactions in the c-reaction were 
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Fic. *15. (Dau from Goodenough, 
1995: Jones, 1937.) Reaction time dur- 
ing the developmental period. Simple 
reaction to an auditory stimulus. The 
two authors cited used very similar ap- 
paratus and procedure, with so reac- 
tions from each subject after about two 
preliminary trials. The triangles rep- 
resent the Jones data, the circles the 
Goodenough data. The limit toward 
which the RT was verging was assumed 
to be 160 ms for a group average under 
the experimental conditions. Several 
other experimenters have obtained sim- 
ilar curves over shorter periods, for sim- 


ple and disjunctive RT (Gilbert, 1894; Claparede, 1925; Philip, 1934; Goldfarb, 1941). 


short nerve paths and general liveliness, 
might be expected to show a very short 
RT, especially since the reaction de- 
manded is so “simple." As a matter of 
fact it is almost impossible to secure a 
good series of simple reactions from a 
child under three years of age. The 
young child’s response is too diffuse and 
irregular to qualify as the highly inte- 
grated, though restricted act which wc 
call the simple reaction (Luria, 1932; 
Goodenough, 1935). The more extreme 
delay factors of emotional excitement 
and general muscular tension are mostly 
outgrown by the age of seven or eight, 
but there is still some progress to be 
made before the adult level is reached. 

When the adult level is reached it is 
maintained without much change up to 
the age of sixty, after which the RT 
begins to lengthen slowly (Fig. 2-16). 
This effect of old age is less marked in 
the RT than in many other tests of motor 
speed and agility, and it varies greatly 
from one individual to another, probably 
because some people age faster than 
others (Miles, 1942). One curious fact 
is that, age for age, boys and men have 
shortef^^T than their female counter- 
parts (Goodenough, 1935; Beilis, 1932- 
19)3)- Of some importance in the in- 
terpretation of these age curves is the 


fact that a similar curve is shown by the 
response time of rats to an electric shock. 
The latency of the response, 59 ms right 
after birth, decreased to 28 ms in the first 
three months and maintained this level 
till about two years of age, but in the 
next year increased again to 56 ms. The 
old-age effect could apparently rrot be at- 
tributed to endocrine factors and was 
more probably the result of changes in 
the nervous system (Brody, 1941). 
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Fic. s-16. (Data from Miles, 1942.) Reaction 
time through the life span. Slimple reaction to 
sound. A similar curve was shown by the data 
of Beilis (1932-1933). 

The factor of variability. Even hold- 
ing all the experimental factors constant 
— ^modality and intensity of the stimulus, 
length of foreperiod, instructions to the 
subject and his age and previous practice 
— ^you still cannot predict what an in- 
dividual's RT is goiQg to be at a given 
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time. There are O-variables which E 
cannot control. In the first place» in- 
dividuals differ in RT as well as in all 
other respects. The distribution of 
means of unpracticed individuals in the 
simple RT appears from Figure 2-17 to 
be fairly symmetrical and ‘‘normal/* 



Fig. 2-17. (Data from Fessard. 1926.) Group 
distribution of simple RT to sound. The group 
consisted of 1,000 men. applicants in Paris for 
jobs as machinists. Each man gave 30 reactions, 
and the averages are plotted. Neither tail of the 
distribution curve is quite complete as a few 
extreme £ases (3.5 percent of the total number) 
have been omitted from the graph. 

With practice some improve more than 
others, and their positions in the distri- 
bution shift considerably, the correlation 
between the first few trials and the levels 
reached after 500 trials being practically 
zero (Blank, 1934). But even after pro- 
longed practice individuals differ. 

Would it be possible to predict an in- 
dividual's RT from an examination of 
his physique? According to Smith 8c 
Boyarsky (1943) some prediction is pos- 
sible. With 50 male college students as 
subjects, they obtained a height-weight 
index for each man (by dividing the 
height by the cube root of the weight) 
and measured his simple RT to a loud 
sound after a little practice. The men 
who were heavy for their height gave on 
the whole a slower response than those 
who were light for their height — 145 as 
against 136 ms — but the correlation of 
only .28 is too low^ for any close predk- 
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tion. These authors relate their find* 
ing to Sheldon's conception (1940) of 
endomorphic, mesomorphic, and ecto- 
morphic factors in body build, , 

Perhaps no one has seriously attempted 
‘flkuse a person's general behavior as a 
basis for predicting his reaction time. 
The behavior of manic-depressive pa- 
tients would lead you to expect a very 
long RT in the depressed state and a 
short one in the manic state, but tests 
have shown about the same rather long 
RT in both states (Wells 8c Kelley, 192a)* 
The withdrawn attitude of schizophren- 
ics might lead you to expect a slow reac- 
tion from them, and tests show that their 
RT is actually very long, averaging over 
half a second (Rodnick 8c Shakow, 1940). 

TriaUby-trial variability. Not only 
do individuals differ; the same individual 
varies in his RT from day to day and 
even from moment to moment. This 
“behavioral oscillation," as Hull has 
named it (1942), is an over-all character- 
istic of the organism, not to be ex- 
plained by any single factor. At the psy- 
chological level certain variable factors 
can be discerned. The subject's atten- 
tion may wander; a fleeting emotion may 
disturb his adjustment; his sense organs 
may vary in sensitivity; his set may shift 
more or less to the sensory or mptor side; 
his nuiscles may oscillate in their readi- 
ness for action (Tiffin 8c Westhafer, 1940). 

Changes in body temperature, such as 
occur within a narrow range from hour 
to hour during the day, have been found 
to have an effect on the reaction time 
(Kleitman, Titelbaum 8c Feivespn, 1938). 
One well-practiced subject whose tem- 
perature and RT were measured many 
times at different hpun had opfward 
changes in body temperaipire accptopa- 
nied by downward diang^s jn, RT in 95 
out of 116 case^ When the body tem^ 
perature was 97.5^ R, the fimple audi^ 
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tory RT averaged 137 ms; and when the 
body temperature was 98.9® F., the RT 
averaged 124 ms. There were similar 
changes in the simple visual RT, and 
larger changes in a disjunctive c-reaction 
(reacting to green and not to red), which 
was 290 ms at the lower temperature and 
233 ms at the higher. The amount of 
change corresponds pretty well to what 
would be expected from the temperature 
coefficient of chemical processes, and sug- 
gests that the cerebral process in a reac- 
tion depends closely upon chemical ac- 
tivity. 

A similar finding is that of van Bier- 
vliet (1894)— a quicker reaction when 
the individual's pulse rate is high than 
when it is low, though this was not true 
of all individuals. Strenuous muscular 
exercise, if not carried to the point of 
fatigue, might well decrease the RT, but 
Elbel (1940) could find very little of this 
effect when the exercise was mere exercise 
(push-ups and stool-stepping). He did, 
however, get the efiEect when the exer- 
cise consisted of sports such as boxing or 
basketball. He suggests, therefore, that 
the emotional stimulation of the com- 
petitive games, rather than mere muscu- 
lar exercise, tends to speed up the reac- 
tion. Mdnnich (1940) tried out the ef- 
fea of body position. He strapped the 
subject firmly to a chair. He then ro- 
tated the chair forward, backward, right 
or left into a * horizontal position, and 
into an upside-down position, and took 
simple RT to sound in each position. 
The subjects found some of these posi- 
tions awkward and uncomfortable, but 
their RT was very little aiected. They 
seemed to compensate by extra effort for 
the unfavorable positions. 

Anoxia resulting from actual or sim- 
dieted ascent into rarefied air tends to 
lengthen the RT somewhat, though in- 
dii^uals aCclimated to the Jiigh Andes 


make some physiological adjustment to 
the low oxygen and give as short RT as 
comparable individuals living near sea 
level (McFarland, 1937; Hahn, 1942). 
A more psychological compensation is 
shown by subjects tested during a rapid 
ascent, who overcome by extra effort 
the handicap of incipient anoxia, though 
this compensation fails them when the 
dearth of oxygen becomes extreme. 

Drug effects are slight for ordinary 
doses. Caffein, which hastens a distinc- 
tively motor performance such as tap- 
ping, has little effect on RT (Schilling, 
1921), though large doses hasten the dis- 
junctive reaction (Hollingworth, 1912). 
With alcohol in moderate doses Krae- 
pelin (1883) got a diphasic effect, a 
quicker reaction for a short time fol- 
lowed by slower reactions. With larger 
doses only the retardation phase ap- 
peared. When the degree of intoxica- 
tion is measured by the alcohol content 
in the blood, the simple RT is found to 
be lengthened by 10 percent when the 
alcohol reaches .35 percent, and by 24 per- 
cent when the alcohol reaches the rela- 
tively high figure of 1.4 percent by vol- 
ume of the blood (Straub, 1938). 

No single one of these known physio- 
logical factors explains the moment-to- 
moment oscillation of the RT such as 
appears in a session of half an hour or 
even of a few minutes. The variability 
of a practiced subject at a single session, 
as measured by the SD of his reaction 
limes, runs to about 10-13 percent of his 
Mean RT under the most favorable con- 
ditions (Chocholle, 1945; Steinman, 
1944). When the stimulus is very weak, 
the SD may be much larger, and the dis- 
tribution may be made quite skew by, a 
scattering of very slow reactions. The 
SD and skewness are likely to be in- 
creased when the experiment extends 
over two days (Fig. 2^18) because the sub- 
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ject is improving and leaving behind {or 
the most port his less efficient modes of 
response. 



Fig. 2*1 8 . (Data from Jenkins, 1926.) Distribu- 
tion of one subject’s simple R.T to the cessation 
of a light. The 400 reactions were made on two 
days by a subject with some previous experience 
in RT work. M = Arithmetical Mean, Mdn = 
Median, SD = Standard Deviation of the distri- 
bution, Sk (a measure of Skewness) = 5(M — 
Mdn)/SD. 

The form of an RT distribution. But 
even in homogeneous data we must ex- 
pect the distribution of reaction times 
to be skewed. This would seem to fol- 
low from the analyses which we made 
earlier in the chapter, for the closer the 
reaction time approaches the minimum, 
the harder it is to shorten it further. 
The same sort of thing crops up over and 
over again when we deal with time as a 
measure of psychological processes; rela- 
tive, rather than absolute, increments 
seem necessary to give constant eifecu. 
The easiest way to get relative units is 
to convert the time scores to logarithms 
(or use graph paper with a logarithmic 
ordinate^ which has the same effect). 
This method will be illustrated m the 
chapter on Association; it is sufficient to 
point out here that the use of a loga- 
rithmic time scale will often correct the 
skewness of a distribution like chat of 
Figure Further^ it often turns 

out that variability remains constant 
froih iH^on to %e^ion, or condition to 


condition/ on such a scale. This results 
from the fact that die SD h apt to be a 
constant percentage of the Mean, and 
such relations show up as unit distances 
\^hen the data are converted into loga- 
rithms. 

Ideally, one should subtract the irre- 
ducible minimum from each RT before 
converting the remaining reducible mar- 
gin to logs. This additional refinement 
is not always necessary to obtain fairly 
normal distributions. But it must be 
remembered that most statistical tech- 
niques are based on the assumption of a 
normal distribution of data. In this 
chapter we have been forced to base our 
analyses on Means from distributions 
which may be skewed; the tendency to 
publish Medians as well as Means is a 
relatively recent one. A Median has the 
advantage that it is always a specific 
(and typical) value; as sudh it can be 
converted to any desired type of scale, 
as a logarithmic one. On the other 
hand, the Mean is based on an assumed 
linearity of the scale originally used and 
is not convertible; the log of the Mean is 
not the same as the Mean of log scores, 
for example. 

CORRELATIONS AND 
USES OF REACTION 
TIME 

When we find two kinds of performance 
positively correlated, we know they must 
have smnething in oommon. The cor- 
relation method can thus add to our 
knowledge of the factois in reaction time. 
To go thoroughly into oom^tional 
analysis: lies beyond the scope of 'this 
book. , As between the various reaction 
times,, mtbstantial positive correlations 
have been found, varymg hi. site in the 
diffeient invesuga^tnts^ ^ ^ 
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As between the simple RT to light, 
sound and touch, correlations ranging 
from + .43 to + .85 have been reported 
(Sisk, 1926; Lanier, 1934; porbes, 1945). 
As between the simple and the disjunc- 
tive RT, the correlations have run a little 
lower, 4- .30 to + * 1 ^ (Lemmon, 1927; 
Lanier, 1934; Seashore et al, 1941). On 
the whole, that is to say, an individual 
who reacts quickly to one stimulus reacts 
quickly to another. We may be tempted 
to conclude that the common factor is 
the finger movement which can be the 
same for all the stimuli. Let us then 
vary the movement while holding the 
stimulus constant, as was done by Sea- 
shore & Seashore (1941) with 50 college 
men as subjects. The subjects reacted 
to a sound, 50 times with each hand and 
each foot, and then 50 times more in a 
second round, all in a single session with 
some short rests interspersed. The aver- 
age RT came out as follows: 


Right hand 

147 ms 

Left hand 

>44 

Right foot 

>74 

Left foot 

>79 


The two hands do not differ significantly, 
nor the two feet, but the feet are slower 
than the hands. The correlation be- 
tween the hands was + .92; between the 
feet, + .93; between hand and foot some- 
what lower, 44 ,81. A biting movement 
also was tried; it gave fully as quick a re- 
action as the hands and correlated about 
4- .85 with hand or foot. These cor- 
relations are high enough to demonstrate 
a good degree of individual consistency 
throughout the range of ordinary RT 
tests; the individual is a factor, as has 
been shown also by the method of fac- 
torial de$%!i (Baxter, 1942). There is a 
trait of reaction time quickness present 
in different d^rees in di^rent individu- 
als^ But we must not broaden this RT 
trait into a general speed trait, for the 


ordinary RT shows only very low cor- 
relations with many speed tests. 

Aimed reactions. In the usual RT ex- 
periment the response movement has no 
other duty to perform except that of 
starting promptly. If the movement is 
required to follow a circular path, the 
RT becomes longer, and its correlation 
with the usual RT is much lowered 
(Pacaud, 1942). If the movement is 
aimed at a target, the RT is lengthened. 
In one experiment of this sort the aim 
was to reach just to a line located hori- 
zontally a certain distance to the right 
or left of the starting point. This line 
was in plain sight so that the subject 
could take aim in the foreperiod. The 
signal to move was the sound of a buz- 
zer, but the average RT of 12 college 
men was 250 ms, definitely longer than 
the usual simple RT to an auditory stim- 
ulus (Brown k Slater-Hammel, 1949). 

The experiment just described is a 
simplified version of “target tracking.” 
When a gunner on a moving ship or 
plane is trying to keep his sights trained 
on a target, the target will be displaced 
from time to time and he will make a 
quick shift of his aim. His RT will be 
“disjunctive” since he does not know in 
advance the direction and extent of the 
displacement. A similar situation can 
be set up in the laboratory, one simple 
method being illustrated in Figure 2-19. 

The RT in this experiment when all 
the displacements were in_the same direc- 
tion averaged about 250 ms; in other ex- 
periments when rightward and leftward 
displacements were interspersed, the RT 
was longer (Taylor 8c Birmingham, 1948). 
The primary shifting movement lasts less 
time than the RT — a fact of some im- 
portance as showing that this primary 
movement is a unit and not composed of 
two distinct reaction;, a start toward the 
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target and a braking reaction when the 
target is almost reached. If the braking 
response were separate, it would have 
its own RT, and there is not time enough 
for this RT during the movement. In 
this task the subject does not start out 
deliberately toward the target and stop 
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Fig. 2-19. (After Searle & Taylor, 1948.) Reac- 
tion time in target tracking. The target is a 
short stretch of line visible through a slit that 
extends at right angles to the line. The line is 
printed on a sheet of paper which is moved at a 
uniform speed (say 3 in per sec) at right angles 
to the slit and toward the subject who holds a 
pencil point on the exposed bit of the line. This 
target remains stationary as long as the line re- 
mains straight, but at a certain point the line 
jogs an inch to the right (for example), so dis- 
placing the target. The subject quickly moves 
his pencil point along the paper to the new posi- 
tion of the target, tracing his movement and RT 
on the paper. In the figure the solid line is the 
target line, the dotted line is the trace of the 
subject's response movement, and the time line 
at the left shows the speed at which the paper 
moves. 


when he sees the target close at hand, 
but he throws into action an integrated 
motor pattern which will about reach 
the target. As he approaches the target 
and sees that he is going to miss, he 
throws in a corrective adjustment. The 
record shows that this correction must 
have been initiated while the primary 
movement was still in progress. 

Serial reactions. Many variations of the 
tracking experiment are possible. The 
target may shift back and forth at ir- 
regular time intervals^ When it shifts 
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to the right and immediately back 10 the 
left, the first RT is about normal, but the 
second is much prolonged as if the or- 
ganism were unable to take on the second 
^target until the first movement was at 
least started on its way (Vince, 1948a). 
Again, let the subject be instructed to re- 
spond to a single auditory stimulus by 
pressing a key and immediately releas- 
ing it, the time being measured from the 
stimulus to the start of the pressing 
movement (the RT) and also from that 
point to the start of the release move- 
ment (“Ponao's recovery time''): the RT 
and the recovery time are about equal, 
but the correlation between them is prac- 
tically zero (Lahy, 1939). 

These results suggest that the time re- 
quired for a rapid series of responses to 
a series of stimuli will not depend wholly 
on RT. As a matter of fact, the cor- 
relation between the simple RT and such 
serial performances as tapping, cancela- 
tion, and color naming is not far from 
zero so that RT is evidently not a satis- 
factory index of an individual's speed of 
continued work. The speed of continu- 
ous work is often subject to large fluc- 
tuations which will be considered ii^ the 
chapter on Attention (p. 81). 

Applications. There are both scientific 
and practical applications. The RT 
method can be utilized in several parts 
of psychology. Short latency is an indi- 
cation of strong response tendency or of 
freedom from conflicting tendencies. 
We have already noticed how RT can 
be used in the study of motivation, dis- 
traction, and discrimination. In psy- 
chophysics and other studies of percep- 
tion it is often useful to time the re- 
sponses (Cartwright, 1941a; Saltzman & 
Gamer, 1948). Many problems in learn- 
ing and memory can be attacked by this 
method, as well as by the more common 
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measurement of the percent of correct 
responses; for learning continues even 
after all the responses are correct, the 
response latency still becoming shorter 
(Sackman, 1949). 

Practical applications of tfie RT 
method are quite varied. The uutomo- 
bilist who must put on the brakes quickly 
takes an average of 450 ms, half of it 
being RT proper and the other half oc- 
cupied with the foot movement across 
from the accelerator to the brake pedal. 
Braking time varies with the individual 
and with the conditions (Moede, 1933: 


DeSilva, 1938). The airplane pilot in 
landing has to focus his eyes alternately 
on the landing strip and on his instru- 
ment panel; the RT of this ocular adjust- 
ment varies with the individual ateut 
a mean of aoo ms (Travis, 1948). There 
are applications to athletics, as in the 
start of a race or of a football play 
(Miles, 1931b). In everyday life serial re- 
action is more common than the simple 
and disjunctive reactions of the labora- 
tory, yet these occur whenever any sort of 
emergency, major or minor, calls for 
prompt response. 
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In the preceding chapter it was shown 
that the reaction time method can be ap- 
plied to a wide range of psychological 
processes. If the method is extended to 
include the use of words as both stimuli 
and responses, it becomes one form of 
the association experiment. This exper- 
iment may be traced back to the British 
School of Association Psychologists, who 
were the first group to attempt a serious 
approach to the psychology of learning. 

HISTORICAL 

BACKGROUND 

Even in the works of the ancient Greek 
philosophers some attention was paid to 
the sequence of ideas in a train of 
thought. Aristotle in particular pointed 
out that one idea would be followed by 
another which was similar or contrast- 
ing, or which had been present, together 
with it in one’s past experience. These 
three — Similarity, Contrast, and Conti- 
guity in space or time — came later to be 
regarded as the primary “Laws of Asso- 
ciation.*' As Warren shows in his His- 
tory of the aaociation psychology (igai), 
it was not until die eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries that the subject was 
fully exploited. During these two cen- 
turies a long line of BritiA philosophpn 
conceived of association as the basic 
mechanism of ^he mind. As empiricists, 


they attempted to explain all mental life 
in terms of past experience. Their the- 
ories varied in many details, but the 
general picture that emerged can be out- 
lined rather briefly. The source of all 
knowledge is Sensation produced by the 
impact of the outside world. The sensa- 
tions, and their weaker copies. Images or 
Ideas, are hooked together by the auto- 
matic process of Association. The asso- 
ciationists attempted to work out the 
necessary details so as to explain even the 
most complex processes of thinking. It 
must be emphasized that all this was 
“armchair psychology,’’ based on careful 
scrutiny by each philosopher of his own 
experience, and not verified by. any 
lavatory experiments. Nevertheless, 
these able men developed a surprisingly 
consistent and detailed system whidi has 
had a profound effect on our present 
psychology. 

Without devotii^; mudi space in a 
bcxA entitled "Experimental Psycholt^** 
to a system erect^ without the aid of 
controlled observation, we ^ould notice 
that the Asiodation Psychology devel- 
oped certain principles’ that were later 
found apfdicaUe in the modern let|ming 
experiments. Peritaps ’ these pritidples 
were Kated most, dearly by Thomas 
Brown''(i8so). Instead > of the term 
s&ciation, v^ch was: htst* introduced by 
John Locke (1700), Brown used sugges- 
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tion, but the laws are the same, what- 
ever the name employed. Brown wished 
to avoid the pseudophysiological impli- 
cations that association held for his con- 
temporaries; like some modern psycholo- 
gists he wanted a psychology which 
should be independent of physiology. 

Brown maintained that there were 
three primary laws, which were Aristotle’s 
similarity, contrast, and nearness in time 
and space. In addition he formulated 
several secondary laws. The first three 
of these — (i) duration, (2) liveliness (of- 
ten called vividness), and (3) frequency 
— obviously refer to the previous experi- 
ences in which ideas have become asso- 
ciated by contiguity. They are thus 
laws of learning, whereas (4) recency is 
a law of forgetting. (5) Freedom from 
competing associations is a law that has 
often been neglected, but we shall see in 
later chapters that the existence of al- 
ternative possible responses must be con- 
sidered in every learning experiment. 
The other laws or factors — (6) constitu- 
tional differences between individuals, 
(7) emotional variations in the same in- 
dividual from time to time, (8) temporary 
states of health, etc., and (9) prior habits 
of life and thought — have quite a mod- 
ern ring and would lend themselves to 
experimental, investigation. 

First experiments. It is strange, or so it 
seems to us today, that the associationists 
failed to see that experimental work 
would be useful for testing and develop 
ing their system. The nineteenth cen- 
tury was well advanced before any exper- 
iments were undertaken along the line 
of association and memory. It remained 
foar Francis Galton (1879-1880) to begin 
experimenting. He prepared 75 stimu- 
lus words (mostly nouns), wrote each on 
a separate slip of paper and laid them 


away for several days. He then took one 
slip at a time and laid it ’’under a book, 
but not wholly covered by it, so that 
when I leant forward I could see one of 
the words, being previously quite ig- 
norant of what the word would be.” 
He started a stop watch at the instant 
when the word caught his eye and 
stopped it when the word had suggested 
two different ideas. He immediately re- 
viewed these two ideas and sought in 
memory for their origins and the connec- 
tion of each with the stimulus word. He 
went through his list of stimulus words 
four times at intervals of about a month, 
and on assembling his data found that 
he had revived 505 ideas in a total of 
660 sec, or at the rate of one recall per 
1.3 sec. These 505 recalled ideas were, 
however, not all different, since 57 had 
come up twice, 36 three times, and 29 
four times in the four presentations of 
the stimulus words. Those which re- 
curred several times dated largely from 
his boyhood and youth, while those that 
came up only once were apt to date from 
adult life and sometimes from quite re- 
cent events. He was able to classify the 
revived ’’ideas” as follows: 

Percent 

Visual and other images of past 
scenes or events 32.5 

"Histrionic representations," act- 
ing out an event or an attitude such 
as that of "abasement" 22.5 

Purely verbal: names, phrases, 
quotations 45. 

Galton found this experiment labori- 
ous but illuminating. ”lt would be very 
instructive to print the actual records at 
length, made by many experimenters 
• . . but it would be too absurd to print 
one’s own singly. They lay bare the 
foundations of a man’s thoughts with a 
curious distinctness, and exhibit his men- 
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tal anatomy with more vividness and 
truth than he would probably care to 
publish to the world." 

Galton was a scientist with strong 
quantitative leanings, and it will be 
noted that in this study he introduced 
three ways of treating association data 
quantitatively: (i) the associative reac- 
tion time, (2) the frequency of repetition 
of the same associative response, and (3) 
a classification of the responses with a 
count of the number falling in each class. 
These measures have been much used by 
later experimenters. 

Galton’s lead was promptly followed 
in Wundt’s pioneer psychological labora- 
tory, established at Leipzig in 1679. 
There Trautscholdt in 1883 introduced 
the technical improvement of providing 
an experimenter to announce the stimu- 
lus words and take the time; and Cat tell 
(1886a, b; 1887) designed a voice key so as 
to obtain a chronoscope reading of the 
reaction time, the subject’s response be- 
ing spoken into the voice key. Cattell 
and Bryant (1889) simplified the setup 
by using a list of stimulus words, exposed 
visually, with time for the whole series 
of say ten responses measured by a stop 
watch. Galton’s study was concerned 
with "free association"; Trautscholdt 
and Cattell extended the experiment to 
include various forms of "controlled as- 
sociation." In free association O is free 
to give any response suggested by the 
stimulus word, while in controlled as- 
sociation he is restricted to some speci- 
fied type of response, such as the opposite 
of the stimulus word. 

It is clear that these experiments are 
concerned with previously formed asso- 
ciations, not with the formation of new 
associations. Such experiments, includ- 
ing many that will be reviewed later in 
the chapter, have furnished considerable 


information on the operation associa- 
tions in memory and thinking, but they 
have done very little to advance our 
knowledge of the actual process of the 
formation of linkages between words .or 
blher items. There are two very good 
reasons for this failure. 

Limitations of the association experi- 
ment. In the first place, the associations 
have been established somehow in O’s 
past experience, and the present experi- 
ment does not show how they were 
formed. When O responds to the stimu- 
lus word "Table" by saying “Chair," com- 
mon sense would tell us that he has often 
seen chairs and tables together, and we 
can rephrase this statement in technical 
terms like contiguity and frequency. 
But we can go no further from the ex- 
perimental data. From the standpoint 
of anyone who wishes to understand the 
process of learning, we are starting at 
the wrong end when we use the associa- 
tion experiment. A much better lead 
for the purpose was provided by the 
memory experiment of Ebbinghaus 
(1885). He had O learn new material 
and then attempt to recall it. In the 
memory experiment, and in other experi- 
ments directly concerned with learning, 
£ can deliberately vary such conditions 
as contiguity, frequency, recency, etc,, 
and trace their effects on the actual 
formation of associations. In later chap- 
ters we shall see that the memory and 
learning experiments have furnished a 
lot of valuable information on the rela- 
tive importance of the factors or "laws" 
that were discerned by the association 
psychologists. 

A second limitation of the assodktion 
expenment is its predominantly verbal 
ch^cter. The stimuli are usually 
wordsi though they can be objects or pic* 
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tures, and 0*8 responses are quite certain 
to be words. Now presumably the pri- 
mary association between chair and table 
was between the objects, not between 
these words. Each object having also 
been associated with its name, the actual 
process now, in the experiment, may very 
well be: Name A-Object A-Object B- 
Name B. In other cases an association 
has been directly established between two 
words, as in the example, "Black-Board," 
a purely verbal association. The experi- 
mental data do not distinguish verbal 
from meaningful associations. The old 
standard expression, "association of 
ideas," referred primarily to the familiar 
cases where thinking of one thing im- 
mediately makes you think of another. 
Unfortunately, ideas do not lend them- 
selves to precise experimental control 
and measurement — reaction time meas- 
urement, for example. When we get 
away from ideas to definite stimuli and 
motor responses, we have some chance 
of designing experiments that are in- 
structive within the unavoidable limita- 
tions. 

Association experiments are usually 
designed to yield quantitative results. 
This modern tendency (really as old as 
Gabon’s time) is brought out by Robin- 
son in his book. Association theory today 
(1932), and also by Hilgard in his Theo- 
ries of learning (1948). The "laws of 
association" attempt to identify the fac- 
tors that make one association stronger 
and more usable than another. Such a 
factor as similarity is evidently a matter 
of more or less, a quantitative matter, 
and the same is true of frequency and 
recency and even of contiguity itself, 
usually regarded as the most fundamental 
of all the laws. It must be left to ex* 
periment to work out the exact rela<> 
tionships between similarity, frequency^ 
and recency, on the one hand, and the 


effective strength of associations, on the 
other. 

METHODS USED IN 
THE ASSOCIATION 
EXPERIMENT 

Before we examine the various experi- 
ments in detail, it will be well to outline 
the basic methods employed. There is 
free versus controlled association, and 
there is also discrete versus continuous 
association. Combining these two di- j 
mensions we have a fourfold classifica- \ 
tion. ' 

Discrete free association, O is in- 
structed to respond with the first word 
that occurs to him as soon as £ presents 
a stimulus word. £ may present the 
stimulus word either orally or visually; 

O responds orally, and E records the re- 
sponse word in writing. £ also meas- 
ures the associative reaction time, either 
with a stop watch or, better, with a 
chronoscope. The chronoscope may be 
started and stopped by the aid of in- 
genious voice or lip keys. This refine- 
ment does not always increase the ac- 
curacy of measurement, for the voice key 
may not be tripped off until the accented 
syllable of the response word is reached, 
and the lip key may be actuated by O’s 
preliminary opening of his mouth. Fur- 
ther, some Os cannot avoid saying "Uh- 
Red," for example, so stopping the 
chronoscope before the true response 
word is spoken. Perhaps the most re- 
liable procedure is to leave the tiimng 
wholly in £*s hands. Provide him with 
a single snap switch or key, and let him 
practice closing the key jmt as he speaks 
the stimulus word and opening it again 
as soon as O starts to apeak the response 
word. To be sure, tte meastued time 
thus includes O’s aasodative RT plus £’s 
simple RT, but this last is relatively 
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short and constant and can be eliminated 
by subtraction i{ necessary (Schlosberg Sc 
Heineman, 1950). 

Discrete controlled association. This 
method differs from the first one only in 
the instructions given to O. He is told 
to respond in some specific way, as by 
giving the opposite of the stimulus word, 
or by naming a part of the object indi- 
cated by the stimulus word. This task is 
assigned in advance, so that O is pre- 
pared to make the assigned kind of re- 
sponse to any stimulus word that may 
come. 

Although it is convenient to distin- 
guish between free and controlled asso- 
ciation, the difference is only one of 
degree. There is some control in the 
“free” situation, for O responds by single 
words instead of by sentences as he would 
in free conversation, and usually he takes 
care to give polite words that will not 
betray his private affairs. Koffka (1912) 
found it almost impossible to get his sub- 
jects to take a really passive attitude, free 
from any kind of set or involuntary con- 
trol. And there is often some freedom 
in the “controlled" situation, for the as- 
signed task may not restrict O to a single 
correct response to each stimulus word. 
An “opposites" test is highly restricted, 
but a “whole-part" test much less so. 
The degree of restriction can be made 
an experimental variable so as to dis- 
cover the effects of control on the speed 
of response. 

Continuous free association. Mere £ 
presents a stimulus word, and O re- 
sponds with a series of single words, 
usually as rapidly as possible. O is 
asked not to make an inventory of objects 
in the room or to use any such scheme, 
but to let each word that he speaks 
suggest the next in order. An example 
would be “Dog-cat-hor$e-bu^-whe« 3 - 
tire-Hnbber-eraser-etc." There is al- 


ways the question whether eadi word is 
solely determined by the next preceding 
word; both “dog" and "cat” may have 
contributed to the response “horse," but 
the latter word was pnd>ably responsible 
ter “buggy." 

A chain of 5 car 10 words may be 
timed with a stop watch, m the drain 
may be allowed to continue for a certain 
length of time, while £ counts the re- 
sponses. Sometimes O has been asked 
to write his responses, but writing slows 
the process badly; even speech may lag 
behind the speed of associatitm. The 
difficulty has sometimes been avoided by 
having O make a tajly mark or press a 
key every time he thinks of a word; this 
method gives the speed of association but 
not the content (except that O can usu- 
ally recall the words immediately after- 
ward). Bousfield and Sedgewick (1944) 
used a key which plots its own cumula- 
tive curve showing the speed throughout 
the series of responses, as shown later in 
this chapter (p. 59). Modem electronic 
recording devices offer interesting pos- 
sibilities (Verzeano and Finesinger, 
»949)- 

Continuous controlled association. 
The method is similar to continuous free 
association, except that O is instruct 
to limit his assodations in some fashion. 
Often the control is combined with the 
stimulus word, as, “Name words asso- 
ciated with^ — skating." The stop watch 
should be started on the stimulus word, 
skating. 

As far as timing is concerned, these 
continuous methods are the same as the 
“list method" menticmed on p. 45, the 
difference being that in the continuous 
mediods O goes on asid on h'om a single 
stimuh0 wt^, while, in tlm Ust method 
he has a idries of stimulus wozds'bdbre 
him and responds to each wend sepa- 
rately in rapid succession. The list 
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method thus belongs under the head of 
discrete association. 

CONCEPTUAL 

FRAMEWORK 

The results of the numerous association 
experiments would be just so many un- 
related bits of information without the 
aid of appropriate concepts to organize 
them into a system. Since we have to 
do with certain responses to certain stim- 
uli, we can use the same general for- 
mula that served us very well in reaction 
time: RT = f(S, 0 ). The simple RT 
depended, as we saw, upon S-variables 
such as intensity and upon 0-variables 
such as preparatory set. The associative 
reaction depends upon the stimulus, of 
course, and we have just seen that it 
also depends upon preparatory set or 
control. This control factor is governed 
largely by the instructions and so is made 
to differ in free and controlled associa- 
tion and from one task to another in dif- 
ferent forms of controlled association. 
Thus it is entitled to rank as an experi- 
mental variable. Another O-variable, 
which is surely important, consists of the 
previously formed associations, direct 
and indirect, between any stimulus word 
and the possible response words. There 
are several other 0-variables such as the 
last four listed by Thomas Brown (p. 44), 
but in most experiments these are sup- 
posed to be held constant. If we let 
Asn stand for the factor of associations 
previously formed, and P for the factor 
of preparatory set, our problem is the 
working out of the schematic formula, 
RT:2:f(S, Asn, P, . . .) 

In Clark Hull’s more general schematic 
formula (1948, 1951) which attempts to 
itidude all the factors that determine a 
the letter H (for habit 

\ '■ia* 


strength) corresponds to our Asn, and the 
letter D (for drive) corresponds in a 
way to our set factor P. The drives Hull 
has in mind are such as hunger, thirst, 
sex, and escape from pain. These strong 
primitive drives may be of interest in 
certain practical applications of the as- 
sociation experiment (see pp. 66-70), 
but in the laboratory motivation is usu- 
ally much less “primitive” since it de- 
pends on the instructions and on the 
subject’s willingness to cooperate by get- 
ting set to respond quickly, or to name 
objects, or give the opposite of every 
stimulus word. 

In an association experiment S and P 
are experimental variables, as we have 
seen; but how about Asn? The H in a 
learning experiment is more or less un- 
der the control of the experimenter, who 
can vary the frequency, recency, etc., of 
the subject’s opportunities to- form an 
association previous to the recall test. 
But in an association experiment previ- 
ous learning is not controlled so that Asn 
is not an experimental variable. It is 
not controlled by the experimenter. 
But he may be able to infer the strength 
of associations from the results of the 
experiment. If a certain stimulus elicits 
a certain response quickly and fre- 
quently, the association between them 
must be strong. From the R-variablcs 
of frequency and speed an inference can 
be drawn regarding associative strength, 
but only if the factor of preparatory set 
is held constant. Thus, if we wish to 
know whether the association, “New- 
Old,” is stronger than the association, 
“Wise-Foolish,” we may include both 
stimulus words in an opposites test, or 
both in a free association test, but not 
one word in one and the pthei: word 
in the other kind of test; we must keep 
the P factor the same. 
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Indicatorg of associative strength. In a 
typical instance of discrete free associa- 
tion, £ gives a stimulus word and notes 
the response that O makes, and also his 
reaction time. From this and other com- 
parable instances £ draws certain in- 
ferences regarding the strength of the 
associative connection between the two 
words. On what indicators can such an 
inference be based? 

The associative reaction time. It is 
assumed that the quicker the reaction, 
the stronger is the associative connection. 
This assumption has a sort of “face 
validity,” which simply means that it is 
reasonable. It is also supported by the 
fact that in learning a new pair of asso- 
ciates the RT diminishes as the learning 
progresses. There is a complication, 
however. Any stimulus word is capable 
of eliciting a number of different re- 
sponse words, though O usually makes 
only a single response. There must be 
some internal process of “inhibition” or 
“interference” which enables one re- 
sponse to block all others. And the in- 
terference may well be reciprocal; that 
is, the unsuccessful competing response 
words would tend to block and retard 
the word which finally occurs. There- 
fore, we may say, the associative RT indi- 
cates “net” or relative, rather than abso- 
lute associative strength. There is one 
further source of delay: the connection 
from the stimulus word to the response 
may not be direct but may involve inter- 
mediate words that do not get spoken. 
These complications, however, do not 
destroy the value of the RT as an indi- 
cator of associative strength. 

Response frequency, commonness, com^ 
munality. A second indicator is the 
frequency with which a particular m 
sponse is made to a certain stimulus. 
(This is a different “frequency” from the 
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one that appears in the la^ of associa- 
tion.) Let the stimulus word be “Cat,** 
and the response “Dog” in 8 out of lo 
trials, but “Mouse” on the other two. 
^ference: in this O, the former associa- 
tion is the stronger. Unfortunately the 
lo trials would have to be spaced out 
over several weeks or months to prevent 
O from simply remembering his previous 
response. In this predicarti«ht £ has re- 
course to a device often employed in 
psychological experiments. He tests lo 
or more persons with the same stimulus 
word and treats the group as a unit. If 
8 out of lo Os give the “Cat-Dog” re- 
sponse, the indication is that that asso- 
ciation is strong for the group as a whole. 
This method is valid only if the group 
is composed of fairly comparable in- 
dividuals in respect to age and previous 
opportunity to form the associations in 
question. 

To summarize, the process of respond- 
ing with one word to another is not as 
simple as it seems at first glance. Fortu- 
nately it can be outlined rather briefly: 
The stimulus word, through past exper- 
ience, has become associated with many 
different response words and is capable 
of eliciting any of them. When the 
stimulus word is presented, the potential 
responses compete among themselves, 
and the strongest connection wins and 
governs the overt response. The fre- 
quency and speed with which a response 
wins out vary directly with the response’s 
own strength, and inversely with the 
strength of its oompetitmrs, But the set 
for a specific kind of response can exer* 
cise a decisive influence. In the re- 
mainder of tiaie chapter we shall see how 
this picture is filled in by the many re* 
searchet that have used the associatioh 
method.^ 

The expermental results fall ralher 
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definitely under four main heads which 
we shall take up in this order: frequency 
or commonness of different responses; 
classification of associations; associative 
reaction time; practical applications such 
as clinical and detective. 

FREQUENCY OR 
COMMONNESS OF 
DIFFERENT RESPONSES 
TO THE SAME 
STIMULUS WORD 

As soon as the free association experi- 
ment was tried extensively (Cat tell & 
Bryant, i88g), it became clear that any 
familiar stimulus word elicited the same 
response from many individuals, though 
not from all, and that the relative fre- 
quency of different responses to the same 
word was a matter of interest and called 
for explanation. The study of Thumb 
2 c Marbe (1901) in Germany was an early 
landmark. They used as stimulus words 
nouns of family relationship (as father, 
cousin), adjectives having familiar oppo- 
sites, pronouns, verbs, adverbs (such as 
here and now), and the number words 
1-10. These were all arranged in mixed 
order and presented orally for oral re- 
sponse. When eight Os had been ex- 
amined, it was found that nearly every 
stimulus word had its favorite response. 
To father (in German) the most fre- 
quent response was mother; to yesterday 
Ae most frequent was today. To each 
of the first nine numbers the common 
response was the next larger number; to 
the adjectives used the most common 
was the adjective of opposite meaning. 
Using thk same list of words in a dass 
experiment^ £ could make a hit by pre^ 
dieting (after the response words had 
been written down by the individual 
itisdants but before th^ were reported) 
the most common refuse to each stimu- 


lus word. For such prediction to suc- 
ceed the groups tested must be fair sam- 
ples of the same population. Esper 
(1918) demonstrated that the same ex- 
periment would succeed in America as 
well as Germany. 

The Kent-Rosanoff frequency tables. 
In the hope of providing a basis for the 
use of free association in discovering in- 
dividual peculiarities, especially of an 
abnormal sort, Kent & Rosanoff (ijgio) 
selected a list of 100 familiar En^ish 
nouns and adjectives, though a few c^bld 
be taken as verbs, and gave them ot^ly 
to each of 1,000 normal subjects, mostly 
adult men and women of varying educa- 
tion and occupation. The subject was 
seated with his back to the experimenter 
and requested to respond to each stimu- 
lus word by one word only, '*the first 
word that occurs to you other than the 
stimulus word." If O responded with a 
phrase or by repeating the stimulus word 
or some grammatical variant of it, that 
stimulus word was given again at the end 
of the list. Assembling the results from 
the thousand Os, the authors prepared a 
table of all the responses to each stimulus 
word, with the frequency of each re- 
sponse. The responses to one stimulus 
word, needle, are shown in the following 
table. 

There is a similar table for each stimu- 
lus word. Three ways have been used 
for obtaining the individual’s score. 

1. Simply count the number of "in- 
dividual reactions," defined as reactiems 
having a frequency of zero in the taibles. 
Some variants of form mr meaning should 
be counted as equival^t to those actually 
found in the table* and rules are pro- 
vided for scoring die^e doubtful cases* 
Normal persons with only common- 
seboed education have given an average 
of 5.S individual reactions for the list of 
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Stimulus word: NEEDLE 
Frequency Response word 


in xjooo 
subjects 


160 

thread 

158 

pm(s) 

> 5 » 

sharp 

135 

sew(5) 

107 

sewing 

53 

steel 

40 

point 

26 

instrument 

17 

eye 

15 

thimble 

12 

useful 

11 

prick(s) 

9 

pointed 

7 

cotton 

6 

work 

5 

implement 

5 

tool 

4 

cloth 

4 

darning 

4 

knitting 

4 

sharpness 

3 

article 

3 

fine 

3 

metal 

2 each 

books, button(s), clothes, coat, 
dressmaker, hurt, hypodermic, in- 
dustry, pricking, small, sting, 
thick, thin. 

1 each 

blood, broken, camel, crocheting, 
cut, diligence, embroidery, handy, 
help, hole, home, housewife, la- 
bor, long, magnetic, material, 
mending, nail, ornament, patch- 
ing, pincushion, shiny, slippers, 
stitching, surgeon, tailor, use^ us- 
ing, weapon, wire, woman 

1,000 



loo stimulus words, while college-edu- 
cated subjects, perhaps because of their 
larger vocabulary, have averaged some- 
what more, 9.3 individual reactions. 
But some dementia precox patients, 
whose responses appear incoherent and 
unrelated to the respective stimulus 
words, give 25-50 percent of individual 
reactions. 

2. Count the number of high fre- 
queney^tes|>oh8esgiveh by the individual. 


This is nearly the zevme of the fnececU 
ing. 

3. The most comprehensive measure 
would seem to be the median frequency 
value of the individuars responses. This 
measure shows with how latge a fraction 
of the population the individual's free 
associations tend to agree on the whole. 
If this median value is high, the individ- 
ual runs to common responses, if low, he 
runs to unusual responses {which may be 
extra high grade, eccentric, or inco- 
herent). 

Other association frequency tables. 
There are good reasons for repeating 
the Kent'Rosanoff experiment with the 
same stimulus words, but with other 
groups or "populations." The individ- 
ual can be fairly compared only with his 
own population — a college freshman 
with a frequency table derived from col- 
lege freshmen. Schellenberg (1930) col- 
lected a set of norms from 929 entering 
students at the University of Minnesota, 
which may be found in Tinker & Baker 
(1938, pp. 213-214) in abridged form* 
Woodrow 8c Lowell (1916) prepared fre- 
quency tables of the responses of 1,000 
Minneapolis school children, aged 9-12, 
to 100 stimulus words, 90 of which were 
taken from the Kent-RosanoS list. The 
children were tested in groups and wrote 
their responses to the orally presented 
stimuli. O'Connor (1928) us^ the Kent- 
RosanoiS stimtdus words and obtained 
oral responses from liooo adult men, 
mostly in indiiitryi So there are four 
large samples to compare: children, men 
and women ttpresenting the g^eral 
adult population (in 1910), men in in- 
dustry^ and college freshmen. When the 
four frequency tables are compared, 
some striidng ^fiekences 
for example, dhxMhen verj^ seldom give 
opposites Wldie adults do ao very Ire- 
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quently. As these group differences 
have to do with the classification of asso- 
ciative responses, we shall consider them 
under that head (p. 54). And the value 
of frequency of i^sponse as an indicator 
of associative strength will be taken up 
along with that other indicator, reaction 
time. 

CLASSIFICATION OF 
ASSOCIATIONS 

If you examine the responses given to 
a stimulus word, such as those listed on 
p. 51, almost all of them seem sensible 
enough. Many of them could be at- 
tributed to association by similarity or 
by contrast, and perhaps all of them to 
association by contiguity. More definite 
relations can be seen, the response being 
coordinate with the stimulus word in 
the example, needle-pin; supraordinate 
in needle-instrument; subordinate in 
needle-darning; and there are whole- 
part, object-quality, and several other re- 
lations. Since the early days of the as- 
sociation experiment, responses have 
been grouped, sometimes into as many 
as fifteen classes, sometimes into as few 
as five, according to the use to be made 
of the classification. The hoped-for use 
was often clinical; an individual's in- 
tellectual and emotional peculiarities 
might be revealed by the nature of his 
free associations. Some individuals give 
a great many responses of an emotional 
or at least evaluating sort, such as 
needle-hurt; and thisnendency may have 
clinical significance. Some Os seem im^ 
pelled to define the stimulus words or at 
least show that they know them, as if in 
a vocabulary test. 

Mbtfiiiq; rdatioai of stimulus and re- 
In the first edition of this book 
352 for a rdatively full treatment 


of the different systems of classification), 
the following four classes were suggested 
as about all that would be needed for 
most experiments: 

1. Definition, including synonyms and 
supraordinates. 

2. Completion and predication. 

3. Coordinates and contrasts. 

4. Valuations and personal associa- 
tions. 

Class 1 might be called the ‘Arriving" 
response, Class 2 the “stayinfe-by" re- 
sponse, and Class 3 the “jumping-away" 
response; these three being mattw-of-fact 
in distinction from the more eujiotional 
and personal responses of Class y. Ex- 
amples from the responses to needle: 

Class 1: instrument, implement, tool, 
article, and perhaps sewing. 

Class 2: sharp, steel, point, eye, work. 
Class 3: thread, pin, thimble, cotton, 
cloth. 

Class 4: hurt, pricking, sting, blood, 
and perhaps useful. 

The distinction between Classes 2 and 
3 was suggested by Murphy (1923) who 
noted the difference between ‘‘carrying 
out an idea" and ‘‘adding a new idea." 

Some objection might be raised to 
Class 3 as a combination of both similars 
and contrasts. But opposites are really 
coordinates; up and down are vertical 
directions; past and future are times; 
wise and foolish are intellectual levels. 
If stimulus words like man and hand are 
included in an opposites test, coordinate 
responses such as woman and foot are 
given without objection. But the best 
reason for placing opposites and coordi- 
nates in the same class is that the two 
sorts behave alike. An individual who 
gives very few opposites in a free associa- 
tion test is likely to give very few co- 
ordinates. The correlation between the 
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number of opposites and the number of 
coordinates has ranged from to 

4- .90 in various samples (Conrad k Har- 
ris, 1931; Crosland. 19S9; Kelley, tgij; 
Murphy, 1921; O'Connor, igjy.). 

One important question regarding any 
such classificatory scheme is whether it 
can be used consistently. We have no 
evidence on this question as referring to 
the four classes just suggested. A some- 
what similar scheme which seems to be 
very satisfactory for use with college 
students has been devised and tested out 
by Karwoski 8c Berthold (1945) and Kar- 
woski 8c Schachter (1948). They report 
that 90 percent of the responses of a 
group of college students can be classi- 
fied. and that two competent judges will 
disagree in only about 20 percent of the 
responses. This may strike the reader 
as rather unsatisfactory, but there is 
serious reason to doubt that any classi- 
fication would yield better agreement, 
without the aid of extensive explanations 
from each O as to just why he made 
each response. This classification is 
quoted here from the 1948 paper just 
mentioned. 

1. General Identification 

a. Essential similarity. £x. large-big, say- 
speak. story-tale. The sense of the response 
word is the same as the stimulus word. 

b. Functional identification. £x. chicken- 
egg, lawyer-case, girl-dress. The sense of the 
response word is different from the stimulus 
word, but they are related functionally in 
terms of an essential operation. 

c. General identification. £x. cabbage- 
vegetable, dark-color, kill-destroy. The re- 
sponse makes a generalization about the stim- 
ulus word. The meaning of the stimulus 
word is always included in the meaning of the 
response word, but the meaning of the re- 
sponse word always contains other meanings 
[ than the stimulus word. 

a. Specific Identification 

£x. ocean-Pacihc, fricnd^Tom, round- 
|8phere. The response word is one of several 


words d>at fall within the class of words de- 
fined by the stsmult» word. 

3. Contingent Relation 
£x. breakfast-stable, lake-boat. > hill-ski. 
These are words that do not necessarily imply 
or include each other, but are commonly re- 
lated in experience as characterizing the same 
object or act. 

4. Essential Contrast or Opposition 
£x. black-white, up-down, love-hate. 
The sense of the stimulus word is directly op- 
posed to the sense of the response word. 

This scheme and the other one pre- 
sented cannot be fitted together com- 
pletely, but 1 a and c would be defini- 
tions, and 4 would be contrasts. Ap- 
parently there is no place for coordinates, 
but in accordance with the previous ar- 
gument they might well be put with the 
contrasts. 

A scale of superficiality of response. In 
many situations — especially clinical ones 
— it is useful to know whether O is mak- 
ing quick, superficial associations, or is 
letting himself become emotionally in- 
volved in the situation. For such pur- 
poses, as well as for the analysis of cer- 
tain theoretical problems, it is necessary 
to use a scale of superficiality of re- 
sponses. that cuts across the classifications 
given above, 

1. Most meaningful: the stimulus word 
calls up a particular experience, 

2. The stimulus word calls up a par- 
ticular object, though not a particular 
experience of it. 

3. The stimulus word calls up a mean- 
ingful associate without any help from 
speech habit or purely verbal associa- 
tion. 

4. The stimulus word calls up a famil- 
iar verbal associate, as in phrase com- 
pletion or word compounding. 

5. Mere dang association; the most 
superficial itsponle. 
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Ziehen (1898, igoo) by retesting the 
same boys at intervals from ages 9 to 
14, found that the type of response 
tended to become more superficial with 
increasing age. Recall of particular ex- 
periences decreased from 24 percent of 
all responses to 1 1 percent, and responses 
involving the recall of particular objects 
(including steps 1 and 2) decreased from 
82 percent to 14 percent. 

Jung (1919) finds that some educated 
adults tend to superficial responses, es- 
pecially of step 4. They conceive the 
experiment “entirely as a verbal one; 
they endeavor by maintaining a ready 
speech-excitation to affix the first word 
that comes up, without entering more 
closely into the meaning of the stimulus 
word." Less educated Os are more in- 
clined to say something meaningful 
about the object named in the stimulus 
word, regarding it as a question or chal- 
lenge to show their knowledge. Jung 
found that the distraction of making 
pencil marks in time with a metronome, 
at 60 strokes per minute, tended to make 
the responses more superficial. The re- 
sponses become more superficial also in 
fatigue (Aschaffenburg, 1897), under the 
influence of alcohol (Kraepelin, 1892; 
Smith, 1922), and with practice in the 


bet association experiment (Wells, 191 ta, 
Wreschner, 1907-1909). 

Group diflEerences in assodations. Re- 
turning now to the Kent-RosanoS list 
(pp. 50^52), we ask first whether the 
most frequent responses are the same 
with the different groups, and we find 
many striking and curious shifts, a few 
of them being shown in the list at the 
bottom of the page. 

Very few children give the opposite of 
dark or soft, while more than half of tfab 
“men in industry" do so. (Why the mei 
in industry should show the adult type 
of response more decisively than the men\ 
and women can only be guessed in the 
absence of definite information on the 
make-up of the two samples.) A similar 
shift appears in the coordinate responses: 
table-chair, man-woman, and moun- 
tain-hill. The children tend to “stay 
by" the thing mentioned; they tell some- 
thing about that thing, complete or en- 
large upon the idea conveyed by the 
stimulus word; whereas the adults jump 
to a related, p2u:'allel idea. This dif- 
ference is typical, though naturally not 
holding of every individual or of every 
response of any individual. 

To show that the shift to opposites is 


Stimulus 

Response 

j,ooo Children 

1,000 Men and 
women 

//>oo Men in 
industry 

TABLE 

eat 

358 

68 

40 


chair 

*4 

*74 

333 

DARK 

night 

421 

S21 

162 


light 

38 

4*7 

626 

MAN 

work 

j68 

>7 

8 


woman 

8 

894 

561 

DEEP 

hole 

*57 

8* 

so 


shallow 

6 

180 

298 

SOFT 

pillow 

138 

58 

4 * 


hard 

*7 

365 

548 

MOUNTAIN 

high 

390 

146 

171 


m 

91 

184 

364 
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characteristic of the adults, we examine 
the so adjectives contained in the whole 
list which have familiar opposites, and 
we find the average frequency of response 
by naming an opposite to be: 

For the children 43 

For the men and women sgS 

For the men in industry 473 

To show the shift to coordinates, we 
may examine first the responses to the 
six color names included in the list: 
black, white, red, yellow, green, blue. 


than the name of the color itself, the re- 
sponse words were mostly names of col- 
ored objects, and very few coordinate 
colors were named. We are not to sup- 
pose that seeing a color commonly lea^ 
the adult to think of another color, but 
only that one color name tends to suggest 
another color name when the task is to 
give word responses, More in general, 
the frequency of opposites and coordi- 
nates in the responses of adults need not 
mean that ^'association by contrast*' or by 
coordination is specially characteristic of 


Response 

rpoo Children 

1,000 Men and 



women 

some colored object 

630 

348 

the word "color** 

S3* 

118 

another color 

S3 

*9» 


1,000 Men in 
industry 

*43 

S08 

414 


Such a response as "red-blue” was very 
uncommon in the children, but common 
in the adults. The table at the bottom 
of the page contains other examples of 
the shift to coordinates. 

The great frequency of coordinate and 
contrast responses in adults is not to be 
interpreted as indicative of a strong 
tendency to think in these terms. The 
experiment as usually carried out is 
distinctly an experiment with words. 
When, instead of color names, actual 
bits of color were shown to college stu- 
dents (Dorcus, igss) with instructions to 
write the first word thought of other 


adult thinking; for, again, the experi- 
ment is bound up with the use of 
words. 

The tendency of the children as a 
group to "stay by” the stimulus word 
(and its meaning), and the adult tend- 
ency to "jump away” to an opposite or 
coordinate, probably belong under the 
head of drive or set, not under the head 
of associative strength. 

Comparison of two college groups. The 
group differences already considered can- 
not te attributed entirely to the composi- 
tion of the groups^ for two college groups 


Stimulus 

Response 

i/>oo Children 

ijooo Men and 
women 

1,000 Men in 
industry 

HAND 

foot 

0 

*39 

3*1 

BOY 

girl 

33 


509 

SOLDIER 

sailor 

0 

58 

102 

DOCTOR 

lawyer 

1 

sfi 

161 

LION 

tiger 

13 

102 

*37 

SHEEP 

lamb 

loS 

187 

*41 

SALT 

pepper 

*9 

?4* 

*»3 

CHEESE 

butter 

49 

»3^ 

194 

WINDOW 

door 

2 

57 

107 

STREET 

road 

60 


1*4 

CITY 

town 

ito 

258 

i 45* 

MOON 

sun 


t20 
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may show differences if tested under 
somewhat different conditions. The ta- 
ble below lists the first lo monosyl- 
labic stimulus words in the Kent-Rosa- 
noff list, the most frequent response to 
each, the frequency (in percent) of this 
response in the Kent-Rosanoff adult sam- 
ple, the frequency in the Schellenberg 
Frequency Tables (from 9S5 University 
of Minnesota freshmen), and finally the 
frequency obtained from 200 men and 
women students in an elementary labora- 
tory class at Brown University (unpub- 
lished data of H.S.) 

The frequencies obtained from the 
Minnesota students are much like those 
in the original Kent-Rosanoff tables. 
The Brown students, however, show a 
much higher frequency of the most com- 
mon responses (with one exception, 
house-home). The reason for the dif- 
ference between the two college groups 
is probably to be found in the conditions 
of the experiment. The Minnesota stu- 
dents wrote their responses, with rela- 
tively little pressure to respond quickly. 
On the other hand, the Brown students 
responded orally to their partners who 
were obviously recording the reaction 
time as well as the response word. They 
were likely to get set for quick and rela- 
tively superficial reactions which ran to 
opposites and coordinates. It was more 
probably the drive factor than the factor 


of associative strength that made the 
groups differ. 

ASSOCIATIVE REACTION 
TIME 

Two indicators of associative strength 
were recognized in our earlier discussion 
(p. 49). So far we have discussed one 
of these indicators, frequency or com- 
monness of response to a stimulus word, 
and we have noticed rather its limita- 
tions than its value. We shall have 
more to say on the positive side ve^ 
shortly. Meanwhile we turn to the other 
and more obvious indicator, the reaction 
time. The most comprehensive study of\ 
associative reaction times is still Cattell's 
pioneer study of controlled associations 
(1887). Later studies, less comprehen- 
sive, have confirmed these early findings. 
Cattell used two highly trained Os. 
Since the associative reactions were 
spoken and timec} by aid of lip and voice 
keys, we need the simple oral RT as a 
base line. We have the following aver- 
age from Catteirs two Os (1886a): 

Simple oral RT to light 175 ms 

Controlled association times. Several 
types of associative reaction will now be 
presented in the order of increasing RT. 
In considering this scale the reader should 
remember that the time between stimu- 


Stimulus 

Response 

Frequency, in 

percent of all r ponses 



Kent-Rosanoff 

Minnesota 

Brown 

DARK 

light 

42.7 

49-5 

765 

MAN 

woman 

89-4 

59*5 

78.0 

DEEP 

shallow 

18.0 

25.0 

87-7 

SOFT 

hard 

36.5 

33*5 

61.6 

HOUSE 

home 

10.3 

28.5 

11.0 

BLACK 

white 

S 3-9 

450 

80.9 

HAND 

foot 

<0.4 

15-0 

4S.7 

Sii&RT 

long 

»79 

33-5 

37-7 

afeuiT 

apple 

« 5 d 

28.0 

87-7 

SMOOTH 

rough 

« 7-7 

31.0 

S8.* 
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lus and associative response depends on 
several factors: the strength of the asso- 
ciation, the directness of the association, 
and possible interference from compete 
ing associations. The drive fact<^^is 
presumably held constant since O in each 
case was set for a specific kind of re- 
sponse. 

Reading reaction times. The reading 
response to a printed letter, word, or 
numeral is perfectly direct in an ex- 
perienced reader, and free from compet- 
ing associations. When his eyes light 
on cat, he seems actually to see the 
word (rather than a complex little sym- 
bol of the word), and no other response 
is likely except to read the word. In the 
experiment O was shown letters, words, 
and numbers, and he responded by read- 
ing them aloud. Cattell obtained the 
following average RTs from his two 
trained subjects: 


Reading single letters 

40900 

“ short words 

388 

** long words 

45 ‘ 

'' one-place numbers 

360 

** two-place numbers 

396 

three-place numbers 

443 


The RT, though measured from the 
exposure of the stimulus to the begin^ 
ning of the oral response, was longer 
for the longer words and numbers be- 
cause, probably, more time was needed 
to perceive them. But we notice that a 
short familiar word was read as quickly 
as a single letter — ^an important result in 
the psychology of reading (see p. loi). 

learning colors and objects. Here O 
was shown a color or the picture of a 
familiar object and responded by giving 
its name. The average RT was as fol- 
lows: 

Naming a color (lo colors used) 547 nis 

Naming an object (26 pictures used) 51 1 ms 

Why should it take longer to natne 
colors or objects than to read their 
OAmes? The objects, and especially the 


colors, are if anything eaaier to see than 
the words (Lund, 1927), and the motor 
process of speakii^ the name is the 
same in both cases. The difference must 
lie in the intervening associative process. 
The association between a seen word and 
the saying of the word is free from com- 
petition, as already argued; whereas the 
ordinary response to a color or object is 
likely to be something else than naming 
it. 

Other-word associations, restricted and 
partially restricted. The instructions 
call for response to each stimulus word 
by saying some other word. In free as- 
sociation (to be considered shortly) any 
other word is correct, but in controlled 
association the response word must have 
a certain relation to the stimulus word. 
The restriction may be complete so that 
only one response word can be correct, 
or it may be only partial, allowing for 
more than a single correct response. In 
an addition test the response is com- 
pletely restricted, in an opposites test 
almost completely, in a verb-object test 
much less so. The most remarkable fact 
about controlled association experiments 
is that correct responses to suitable stimu- 
lus words are given quickly and with 
few false responses. The subject be- 
comes set for the assigned task, and this 
preparatory set operates very efficiently, 
facilitating certain associations and in- 
hibiting other associations which may 
be equally strong (Watt, 1905; May, 
»9i7)- 

Catteirs (1887) average times from his 
two trained subjects were as shown on 
page 58,^ the completely restricted re- 
sponses being marked by the letter R: 

1 Ctitdl's published tables give '^recall times/* 
times requii^ for calling, up the required word. 
They were computed by subtracting from the 
toMi associative RT iffie nandug RT for words, 
which averaged 409 mi lor the rwo 0 %. We have 
added this 409 ms to the pumhed figures in or- 
der to make all our RT data directly oomparabte. 
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R 

Addition of two one-place ntunbers 

690 ms 

R 

Multiplication of two one-place numbers 

870 


Country— city (as England— London) 

780 

R 

City — country 

810 

R 

Month— season (as July— summer) 

770 


Season — ^month 

910 

R 

Month — following month (as May — ^June) 

780 

R 

Month preceding month (as May — April) 

1210 

R 

Famous man — occupation (as Raphael — painter) 

820 

R 

Author — language (as Homer — Greek) 

790 


Language — author 

1000 


Author — ^book (as Homer — Iliad) 

1330 


Whole — part (as house— door) 

9SO 


Noun — adjective (as rock — hard) 

790 


Verb — object (as aim — gun) 

9*0 


Verb— subject (as swim— fiA) 

1050 


Genus — ^species 

1040 


These other-word reactions are dis- 
tinctly slower than Cattell’s reading and 
naming reactions; and the partially re- 
stricted responses tend to be slower than 
the wholly restricted. (The country-city 
associations could almost be regarded as 
wholly restricted since, with the countries 
named, there was usually some one city 
standing out as the only likely response.) 

e 

6 

9S S 6 

99 SS e 6 

9299 SSS660 9 6 

, ^ L j 

0 400 6^ 900 tooo 1200 mo moo 

Reaction time in ms 

Fig. 5-1. Distribution of RT averages for the 
several classes of reactions, from Catteirs data: 

1 = simple speech reaction to light 

a = dis|unctive reactions 

5 = reading reactions 

4 = naming reactions 

5 = other-word reactions, restricted 

6 = other-word reactions, partially restriaed 

Of course not all restricted responses are 
quick and easy: multiplication is slower 
than addition, and the preceding month 
is harder to get than the following 
month. These differences may be due 
previous habit. In general, there is 
ii^ttle justification for assigning any defi- 
nite RT lor any particular class of asso- 
ii^tive mjiduses, because different oxam* 


pies of the same class will vary enor- 
mously. The stimuli used in the experi- 
ments were selected to be familiar and ' 
easy. That on the whole the restricted 
responses were quicker than the partially 
restricted appears in Figure 3-1. 

Timing of continuous association. 
Using a method which was mentioned on 
page 47, Bousfield & Sedgewick (1944) re- 
corded the speed of continuous associa- 
tion. One record is reproduced in Fig- 
ure 3'S. Association was partially re- 
stricted; the subject was asked to name 
objects of a certain class, such as birds, 
cities in the United States, or college 
classmates. The cumulative record 
shown rises rapidly at first but gradu- 
ally flattens out as the subject used up 
his supply of available responses. The 
slope of the curve shows the rate of re- 
sponding; the steeper it is, the smaller 
the interval between responses. The 
curves obtained could be fairly well ra- 
tionalized by two probable assumptions 
(plus some mathematics): (1) each person 
has a certain limited stock of the re- 
quired responses, a limit which he ap- 
proaches wiihout ever completely readb 
mg it; and (2) in each successive minute 
he uses the same fraction of the stock 
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not already used. These are essentially 
the same assumptions made in other ap- 
plications of the growth function, as in 
reaction time (p. a*) and learning 
(p, 664). *f. 



Fic. 3-a. (Bousfield & Scdgewick, 1944.) The 
distribution in time of continuous controlled as- 
sociations. The subject was instructed to name 
United States cities as rapidly as possible, £ 
pressed a key every time the subject named a city. 
The key raised the writing point on a kymograph 
one notch for each response. The faster the se- 
quence of responses, the more rapid the rise of 
the record. An equation was fitt^ to the curve 
on the assumption that the rate was always pro- 
portional to the remaining stock. The curve fit- 
ting was done by a different method than we used 
on page 21. The limit could not be determined 
directly but had to be computed along with the 
rate of gain, 

The curves obtained in this experi- 
ment often show little spurts when the 
subject hits upon a cluster of interre- 
lated items, like the cities in a certain 
state, and there is often a rapid start. 
If we agree that the strong associations 
emerge first, it follows that the strong 
ones are also quick ones, with a short 
reaction time. Bousfield 8c Barclay 
(1950) have clinched this point by show- 
ing that the more common the response, 
the earlier it tends to appear in the 
series. 

Free aaaoou^ion time. Many experi- 
menters have taken the time for free 


other-word responses, using dther the stop 
watch or the chronoscope, and have 
(usually, not always) obtained skew dis- 
tributions, with occasional responses de- 
layed for 3-10 seconds. The median has 
usually bwn over one second but under 
two. Here are some of the averages from 
fair numbers of individuals: 

Aschaffenburg (1895); 1150 ms 
Jung (1919): 1800 ms; men, 1600 ms; 
women, 2000 ms 
Wreschner (1907): 1600 ms 
Cason &; Cason (1925): 1520 ms with the dis- 
tribution of individual averages showing an 
SD = 400 ms 

Murphy (1917): 1276 ms, going down to 
1053 ms on repetition of the stimulus list 

Menzerath (1908) and also Wells 
(1911a) repeated the test on a series of 
days, and found the average to go down 
from 1750 to 1200-1300 ms. This result 
is rather remarkable since new stimulus 
words were used on each succeeding day. 
The practice effect did not consist in 
strengthening particular stimulus^re- 
sponse connections. With practice the 
very long RTs became few, though the 
minimum remained at about 1200 ms 
throughout, as Wells found. The gain 
in average speed was probably due to 
better adaptation to the experiment, 
greater freedom from inner obstruction, 
and the adoption of more facile and 
•"superficial" types of response. On re- 
peating the original list of stimulus words 
at the close of the long experiment, 
Wells noted sudi changes in response ^ 
are shown at the top of page 60. 

The later responses given in this list 
are "superficial” in being phrase comple- 
tions, word compoundings, or familiar 
pairs. Such responses are faciiitated by 
speech habit. With practice O tends to 
be satisfied with such mpome$ and so to 
cut down his average time, though he 
continues to give smne responses of a less 
verbal sort. 
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Stimulus word 

Response before 

Time 

Response after 

Time 


practice 

(in sec) 

practice 

(in sec) 

BANK 

building 

2.6 

England 

1.8 

AXLE 

hub 

2.2 

grease 

1.2 

SPREAD 

distance 

3-4 

bed 

1-4 

SISTER 

Anna 

5-0 

brother 

1-4 

SUFFER 

weak 

2.2 

pain 

0.8 


All the cited RT averages are from 
adults. Children are slower in free as- 
sociation, one investigator (Anderson, 
1917) giving the following results: 


The free association time differs some- 
what with the type of response — ego- 
centric, predicate, contrast — but the main 
fact is that the more verbal responses are 


Age 

No. of subjects 

Average of 
indiv. Medians 
(in ms) 

Fastest 

indiv. Median 
(in ms) 

Slowest 
indiv. Median 
(in ms) 

8 years 

15 

2600 

1600 

5000 

10 

26 

2300 

1400 

5000 

12 

22 

1700 

1000 

3000 

14 

18 

1570 

1000 

3000 

Adult 

10 

1500 

1000 

2200 


McGehee (1937, 1938) found no signifi- 
cant age differences from 7 to 10 years, 
but girls were slower than boys (Median 
RT of 2.59 and 1.94 secs respectively). 
There were no corresponding differences 
in frequency of most common responses. 

The free association time differs some- 
what with the part of speech of the stim- 
ulus word, as indicated in the accom- 
panying summary table, which may also 
serve to show the usual run of these 
RTs. 


quicker than the more meaningful and 
personal. 

Is the reaction quicker in free or con- 
trolled association? An a priori argu- 
ment could be put up for either alterna- 
tive. The "first word suggested" ought 
to be quicker than a response subject to 
restrictions. Such was Wreschner's con- 
clusion from his data (1907), but he used 
many difficult stimulus words in his tests 
of controlled association. You can delay 
the restricted response to any length by 


Average 
(in ms) 


Stimulus word 

j 

2 

5 

4 

5 

6 

Noun, abstract 

979 

1480 

1950 

1310 

1852 


Noun, concrete 

779 

*330 

1670 

“75 

1426 

1640 

Adjective 


1450 

1700 

1140 

-1353 


Verb 

910 

1440 

1900 

i«S7 

i5«6 

1675 


Sources: 1, Cattell aild Bryant (1889), mouth key, single reactions, av. for 2 Os 

а. The same, lists of 10 stimulus words, timed for list, av. per word for 2 Os 
Jung (1919)* single reactions timed with stop watch, av. for 28 adult Os 

4, Wresdmer (1907), voice key, single reactions, av. to 17 educated adults, each 

responding to 150-200 stimuli from each part of speech 

5, Crane (1915)* single reactions, lip key, av. for 30 college students, responding 

to 10-50 stimuli of each class 

б, Menaerai^ voice key, av. for, 8 educated adults, about 50 stimulus words 

of each dais 
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giving a difRcult task (as the opposite 
of rash or lonely)- But since the set for 
opposites is certainly effective in sccur- 
ing opposites, and therefore in facili- 
tating the correct as against incorrectti^- 
sponses, it might very well hasten the 
correct response by eliminating competi- 
tion and interference. May ( 1 9 1 7) found 
practically no difference in reaction time 
as between free and controlled associa- 
tion. But the crucial question evidently 
is whether the same response to the same 
stimulus is quicker in free or controlled 
association. Take the stimulus word 
dark which usually elicits its opposite in 
free association; will it elicit this response 
more quickly when O is set for oppo- 
sites? We now have direct evidence that 
it will. Baker 8c Elliott (1948) selected 
10 stimulus words which they knew from 
preliminary tests would give opposite re- 
sponses from most of their Os (college 
students). The RT to each word was 
then measured by aid of a throat micro- 
phone. Each O first got half of the 
stimulus words for free association, and 
then the other half for response by the 
opposites, the words being rotated so that 
each was used equally oftm in each 
condition. The stimulus word east, for 
example, elicited the response west with 
a Mean RT of 839 ms in free association^ 
but of only 717 in controlled associa- 
tion — ^a reliable difference. This was 
the largest difference, but some difference 
in the same direction came out for 
each of the 10 opposites. The same re- 
sult was true with part-whok associa- 
tions. 

Relation of free association time to re- 
sponse frequency. At first thought there 
should be no relation of any significance 
between the individuars RT in givii^ a 
certain mponse and the number of odier 
people who give^^che same response; but 


Thumb ic Marbe (1901) found as a mat- 
ter of fact that the more frequent re- 
sponses were quicker. They spoke of 
this relation as a **law** and it has beeq 
called Marbe*5 law. It has been con- 
firmed by several other investigators, 
whose data are embodied in an adjacent 
figure (p. 62). Cason & Cason (1925) 
checked the result by correlating the RT 
of the response with the frequency value 
of that response as given by Kent and 
Rosanoff. The correlation was worked 
out for the 100 responses of each individ- 
ual separately, and was found negative 
in each of the 28 individuals examined, 
ranging from — .11 to — .59 with a gen- 
eral average of about — .33. The nega- 
tive sign means that the greater the fre- 
quency value of a response, the shorter 
was its RT. 

Mathematical relationship between fre* 
quency and association time- When it 
comes to precise formulation of the re- • 
lationship between these two measures 
of strength of association, the earlier 
data are inadequate because no account 
was taken of the very skew distributions 
to be expected in such work. The ex- 
perimenters reported only the Mean re- 
action times. From a statistical stand- 
point it is not correct to compare Means 
from two different distributions, unless 
both distributions are alike. Reaction 
time data are usually ^ewed so that a few 
long times make the Mean hi^r than 
the Mode or Median. To obtain ade- 
quate data Schlosberg and Heineman 
^1950) collected associative reaction times 
axHi response wonb from 204 members 
of an elementary laboratory class in psy- 
diology. The reactions wme taken in- 
dividually, and thned with a 0.01 sec 
ptecision tisnen actuamd by £. To elim- 
inate the delay introdtioed by long sdm- 
ulut words, tlmy tteated only die mono- 
syllabic words of the Ken^Rosan<rf^ list 
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Fic. 3-3. Relation of reaction time in free association to the frequency of the response in four 
samples of the population. Data from: Thumb & Marbe (1901) with 8 O’s and 140 stimulus words; 
Wreschner (1907) with ao O’s and 750 stimulus words; Crane (1915) with 30 O’s and 145 stimulus 
words; Menzerath (1908) with 8 O’s and 215 stimulus words. Altogether over so,ooo reactions are 
summarized in this figure. Menzerath secured ioo<percent frequencies by use of especially familiar 
speech combinations as “einmal— zweimal,” *‘rechts— links/' “Tick — tack/' “Bim— bam/' and for this 
reason his RT curve does not flatten out at the highest frequencies. 


Their first concern was with the distribu- 
tion of reaction times. Figure 3-4 A 
shows the distribution of the 1,000 reac- 
tion times obtained from the first 40 Os. 
It is plotted as a cumulative curve, with 
percentiles on the ordinate, and reac- 
tion time on the base line. If the dis- 
tribution were normal, the curve would 
be a symmetrical ogive. However, it is 
clearly pulled out on the upper end. 

In Figure 3*4B the same data are 
plotted against a logarithmic base line. 
The resulting curve looks fairly sym- 
metrical. But for a better test of the 
normality of the distributions it is well 
to use a plot that shows a normal dis- 
tribution as a straight line, for one can 
judge t]^ straightness of a line more ac- 
cm^telf^^n the symisiecry of an ogive. 


There is a type of graph paper (proba- 
bility paper) which conforms to the 
normal distribution by having the per- 
centiles crowded near the center, and 
spread out at the edges. Figures 3-4C 
and 3-4D were plotted on this paper. 
Figure 3-4C has an arithmetic base line 
like that of Figure 3-4A; the fact that 
the plot does not yield a straight line 
shows that the distribution of raw reac^ 
tion times was badly skewed. But when 
we combine a logarithmic base line with 
the probability ordinate, as shown in 
Figure 8-4D, we begin to get something 
like a straight line. This test indicates 
that the logarithm of reaction rime is 
fairly normally distributed and may legit- 
imately be tised for comparisoi^ from dis^ 
tribution to distribution. Similar tests 
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Fig. 5 > 4 . (Schlosbei^ k Heineman, 1950 — unpublished data.) Cumulative distributions of the same 
1,000 associative reaction times in all four graphs. In A and B the percentages are plotted against 
a linear ordinate: the base line in A is linear, but that in B is iogailtliinic In C and D die ordinate 
is spaced off in units that will straighten out a normal curve C^prohir paper); the base line is linear 
in C and logarithmic in D. Notice dmt the plotted points in B yield an approatmation to a straight 
line, indicating that the logarithms of association times approach a nomal diattibutiom 
Something further on the use of **probit** paper for testti|||[ the nonaality of a distribution will be 
found in our later study of the psychophysical methods. The testing can also bd done by hid bf a 
table for the conversion of percent frequencies or p values into SB scores or t vahies (p. 
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Fig. 3*5. (Schlosberg & Heineman, 1950.) The distribution of associative reaction times for three 
degrees of communality. The ordinate is logarithmic, and the abscissa is spaced to yield a straight 
line for a cumulative plotting of a normally distributed variable. The hollow circles represent 
1,000 reactions of mixed communality. The solid dots are based on 630 unique responses and the 
crosses on 312 responses with a communality of 78 percent. 


were applied to distributions of various 
degrees of communality, as well as to 
the mixed distribution shown; all were 
fairly normal, as long as log reaction 
time was used (Fig. 3-5). 

Having shown that the logarithmic 
form was the best one to use, Schlosberg 
and Heineman plotted the Median log 
reaction time as a function of the degree 
of communality or frequency. The re- 
sults are shown in Figure 3-6. The 
straight line drawn through the points is 
the best fitting simple one they could 
find, but there is considerable scatter. 
The correlation between log reaction 
time and communality is — .So, which is 
surprisingly high^ and indicates that the 
two variables are very closely related. 
The formula in Figure 3-6 is a mathe- 
matical statement of this relationship. 

The analysis just presented considers 
speed and commonness of association as 
indicators of the same factor in response, 
namely mociative stfeng^h. If both ate 
measures of associatii»e strength, they 


should be positively related to each other, 
and the fact that they prove to be posi- 
tively correlated with each other shows 
that they do have a common basis. The 
stronger an association, the oftener it 
will operate and the faster it will operate. 
In accordance with the limitations of the 
association experiment (p. 45), we do 
not inquire here into the causes of asso- 
ciative strength, such as frequency and 
recency of relevant past experience. 
There is some merit in the suggestion of 
Crane (1915) that commonness in the 
group would mean frequency of in- 
dividual experience. The high com- 
munality of east-west in the group 
proves that the individual child would be 
frequently exposed to this combination 
and so would probably form a strong 
association between these two words and 
between these two points of the compass. 
But the important point from our pres- 
ent point view is that the same two 
response variables that are $0 much used 
in animal experiments as indicators of 
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Fig. 3-6. (Schlosberg & Helneman, 1950.) The relationship between associative reaction time and 
degree of communality. Each point represents the Median log reaction time of all responses which 
occurred with a given degree of communality. In the equation, Y is in log seconds and X is in percent. 


the progress of learning — that is, quick* 
ness and frequency of a response — are 
valid indicators also of the strength of 
associations used in the verbal behavior 
of human beings. 

Introspective analysis of factors in as- 
sociative reaction time. During the time 
that the stimulus-released energies are 
building up enough excitation in the 
brain to cross the threshold of motor re- 
sponse, many complicated events are hap- 
pening. Introspective reports may af- 
ford some indications of these compli- 
cated events. The following factors 
have been introspectively reported. 

Directness is a factor. When intro- 
spections are taken in a free association 
experiment (AschaflEenburg, 1895; Zie- 
hen, i8g8; Cordes, 1901; Mayer Sc Orth, 
1901; Menzerath, 1908) O may report 
that the response word was reached by 
an indirect sprocess, since he first thought 
of some object, iituation, or "'sphere of 


thought,"' out of which the response word 
emerged. Large differences in the single 
RTs are thus accounted for; and we have 
seen reasons for believing that die read- 
ing reaction is essentially more direct 
than the naming reaction, while any 
other-word reaction is still more indirect 
Another fact accounted for by "direct- 
ness" is the quick reaction that occurs 
when stimulus and response words are 
linked by speech habit. 

Interference is an important factor. 
Sometimes O reports that two or more 
responses struggled for utterance, one 
getting in the other's way. It is probable 
that such interferences often impede 
the naming reactions and contribute to 
their slowness as cmnpared with plain 
reading. It is also probable" that re- 
stricted association eliminates interfar- 
ences which impede the free or the par- 
tially restricted response. In wholly re- 
stricied association the set facilitates tme 
particular response, but^ where more lati- 
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tude is allowed two or more responses 
may compete. 

Sometimes interference occurs in the 
form of distraction; the stimulus word 
may remind O of some interesting ex- 
perience on which he dwells for a mo- 
ment to the neglect of his task of re- 
sponding. Sometimes a pleasant or un- 
pleasant emotion delays the response. 
Sometimes O reports a short period of 
blankness in which nothing seems to 
occur and no progress is made toward a 
response; these blank periods probably 
indicate some kind of interference. 
Quick free association depends on free* 
dom from such interferences and on a 
set for the more superficial or at least 
impersonal responses. 

DETECTIVE AND DIAG- 
NOSTIC APPLICATIONS 
OF THE FREE ASSOCIA- 
• TION EXPERIMENT 

The free association test has been used as 
a means of identifying a criminal from 
among other suspects and as a means of 
discovering the emotional complex sup- 
posed to underlie a neurosis. No at- 
tempt will be made here to impart the 
special skill required for success in these 
efforts, but some facts of psychological in- 
terest may be gleaned from a brief ac- 
count, 

Decectiiig guilty knowledge. A theft has 
been committed. Stimulus words are 
selected which should remind the of- 
fender of the scene and circumstances of 
the crime. If 20 significant words can be 
foundi they are mingled with 80 harmless 
; words* and the list of too stimulus words 
^fis presented orally, O being instructed to 
kv Respond to each with the first other word 
flliggeited. The list ^ run off rapidly so 
any emotional disturbance aroused 


by one word may carry over and affect 
the following responses. The response 
words and their RTs are recorded, O is 
carefully watched for signs of emotion, 
and sometimes a psychogalvanic or blood 
pressure record is taken (pp. 185-191). 
The theory is that the significant words 
should elicit responses directly revealing 
guilty knowledge or, if such responses are 
suppressed, should give long RT and 
signs of emotion. 

Introduced by Wertheimer (1905) thi^ 
detective experiment has been tried many 
times in the laboratory with made-up\ 
“crimes,** and sometimes in the examina-l 
tion of suspects in an actual case. Some \ 
psychologists . found it untrustworthy 
(Crane, 1915), while others got excellent 
results (Crosland, 1929). 

Need of control subjects. The asso- 
ciation test is apparently undependable 
when applied to a single person in the 
attempt to answer the question of his 
guilt; but it is more reliable when a num- 
ber of persons are tested to discover 
which one of them is guilty. The need 
for comparison between the results of a 
number of subjects can be seen in the 
case of one of the main indicators — ex- 
cessive RT to the significant stimulus 
words. A bit from the middle of a list 
used in a case of dormitory theft (Cros- 
land, 1929), with the responses and RTs 
of the person who later confessed, fol- 
lows: 


Stimulus word 

Response 

RT 

BREAD 

butter 

2.6 

FLAG 

American 

2.1 

HIP POCKET 

pants 

5-2 

LIGHT 

dark 

a*8 

GERMAN 

English 

2.1 

MILK 

butter 

2.1 

COTTAGE 

cheese 

2.1 

LAUGH 

cry 

50 

CAT 

dog 

1.8 

DESK DRAWER 

de^ 

4*5 

OCEAN 

rain 

2.3 
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This subject’s RT to the two signifi- 
cant words is suspiciously long. But we 
have to expect that the response to such 
rather special stimuli will be longer than 
to the general run of ordinary wof)^ 
We find that the average RT of seven 
other Os who were put through this same 
list was a.5 sec for hip pocket and 1,7 sec 
for desk drawer, longer in the first case 
but not in the second than their average 
RT for the nonsignificant stimuli. The 
guilty person’s average RT to the 20 sig- 
nificant words in the entire list was nearly 
double his average RT to the nonsig- 
nificant words; whereas the other seven 
Os showed comparatively little difference 
in RT to the significant and the nonsig- 
nificant. Other indicators besides the 
RT were taken into account, and com- 
bined into a single statistical measure of 
probability of guilt. Properly used the 
method is laborious; at best it cannot de- 
tect every guilty person; and occasionally 
it may pick the wrong culprit, one, for 
example, who somehow knows the cir- 
cumstances of the crime though not him- 
self guilty. But it has succeeded in a 
good number of cases in leading to con- 
fession. 

Classroom detection. As a classroom 
or laboratory experiment, the detection 
of guilty knowledge always arouses in- 
terest. A vast amount of instructor’s 
thought has been devoted to thinking 
up ’’crimes”, that will arouse enough emo- 
tion to give changes in the speed or con- 
tent of associations to significant words, 
without overstepping legal and moral 
limits. But perhaps the most serious ob- 
jection to these experiments is that the 
detection of such knowledge is more of 
an art than a science, for E must use 
judgment in deciding which of several 
indices is most significant when they are 
in conflict. When £ is successful in 
catching the criminal, the class thinks 


that the method is infallible, but when 
he fails, they gp to the opposite extreme. 
This difficulty can be avoided to some ex- 
tent by simplifying the experiment so 
that it can be repeated on several “sus- 
pects” and the results treated in a sta- 
tistical fashion. The most practical way 
to do this is to have each subject read 
one of five short stories, such as those 
written by O. Henry. E then gives each 
subject a list of 100 stimulus words, 20 
of which are related to each story, and 
tries to find which story he read. There 
is one trap that E may fall into when 
treating the reaction times. A stimulus 
word that is particularly relevant to one 
story, such as the unusual name of a 
character, will often give a very slow reac- 
tion time in those who have not read 
that story, for the simple reason that they 
have no associations with it. Hence, it 
is wise to segregate such words in the 
statistical treatment, since a long reac- 
tion time will indicate innocence rather 
than suppressed knowledge. 

Detecting cmnplexes. This use of the 
free association test was introduced by 
Jung & Riklin (1904; see Jung, 1919). 
A “complex” here is a system of desires, 
emotions, and memories, containing an 
element of strain, failure, dissatisfaction, 
or sense of guilt. It is often a love af- 
fair, sometimes a business difficulty, or a 
family trouble. Complexes are said to 
be “repressed” and “unconscious” when 
not readily called to mind; other com- 
plexes are perfectly conscious, and yet O 
is reticent regarding them and may not 
recognize their connection with any neu- 
rotic trouble. The psychotherapist jn 
his seard) for the troublemaker some- 
times derives useful clues from the asso- 
ciation test. 

The di^overy of a <x>mplex is . a kin- 
dred problem to the detectimi of a orimi- 
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nal. There is, however, one important 
difference. The detective knows the 
crime but not the culprit; the psycho- 
therapist knows the culprit but not the 
**crime.” The psychotherapist does not 
know in advance what stimulus words 
will suit the individual case, but he can 
set traps for the complexes commonly en- 
countered in clinical practice, arising 
from the sex life and its frustrations, 
from discontent with one’s personal ap 
pearance or abilities, from disappointed 
ambition, from economic stress. Stim- 
ulus words calculated to tap such com- 
plexes are therefore included in the list, 
along with a padding of presumably 
neutral words. O takes a relaxed sitting 
or reclining position in a quiet (some- 
times a partially darkened) room, and 
the examiner instructs him, as in other 
uses of free association, to respond to 
each stimulus word by saying the first 
other word suggested. As soon as the 
list of 100 stimulus words has been com- 
pleted, it is gone through again with 
instructions to try and recall the response 
made to each stimulus word on the first 
round. 

The evidence that a complex has been 
touched by any particular stimulus word 
is furnished by peculiarities in the re- 
sponse, (Called “complex indicators” 
(Jung, 1919), such as the following: 

Long RT or complete failure to react 

Repetition of the stimulus word before 
reacting or as the sole reaction. 

Misunderstanding of the stimulus 
word. 

Response having no obvious relation 
to the stimulus word, far-fetched, ex- 
tremely personal, or merely a clang asso- 
ciation. 

Signs excitement or embarrassment, 
laughing or smiling, stammering, inter- 
jections, whispered or shouted response. 
Failures to recall the original response 


to a word when that word is given in 
the reproduction test. If the stirring of 
a complex has disturbed the easy flow of 
association on the first trial, the response 
may be difficult to recall. 

The psychogalvanic reaction may be 
taken along with the association test, 
and is likely to show large deflections 
when an emotion is stirred (p. 186). 

Experimental checking of the validity 
of indicators. There are two ways of 
obtaining some estimate of the trust-| 
worthiness of a complex indicator. Fol-t 
low up the indicated complex and see' 
if it is genuine in the individual subject. 
Or, check one indicator against another. 
The first method corresponds to a test 
for “validity,” the second for “reliabil- 
ity.” 

The follow-up is constantly used by 
the psychotherapist. He finally reaches 
the complex, but often by so tortuous a 
route that one is not clear at the end 
whether the complex finally brought to 
light created the disturbance which 
served as a complex indicator. An im- 
mediate follow-up with cooperative, nor- 
mal subjects makes a better check on the 
validity of the complex indicator; where 
this has been tried (Dooley, 1916) the 
results have shown that complexes, not 
perhaps unconscious ones, were actually 
tapped by certain stimulus words in the 
experiment, and that delayed reaction, 
failure to react or failure to recall a re- 
sponse — as well as direct emotional ex- 
pressions — were the result of stirring up 
a complex. But not always. No one 
of the indicators is absolutely depend- 
able. 

Long RT is sometimes the effect of 
temporary interferences or distractions 
which have nothing to do with any com- 
plex (Grossart, igai; Wells, igiia, 1927). 

Failure to reproduce some of the origi- 
nal response words is certainly to be ex- 
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pected; a perfect recall score would be 
almost a miracle of memory. 

Signs of embarrassment or excitement 
sometimes are due to tapping some re* 
cent experience. Amusement may 
aroused by the examiner himself (mt by 
the whole procedure, especially in the 
early part of the list before the subject 
has settled down to the task (Hubbard, 
»9S4)- 

Checking one indicator against an^ 
other was a means adopted by Jung 
(1919, p. 396) to convince those who 
doubted in particular that failure to re- 
call a response word was any sign of a 
complex. He showed that failure to re- 
call went along with other indicators to 
quite an extent. 

This method of attack was further 
developed by Hull 2 c Lugoff (1921). 
They used Jung’s list of 100 stimulus 
words on 50 men and 50 women believed 
to be a fair sample of the normal middle- 
class population. Taking each single re- 
action of any subject as a unit, they 
noted whether it showed one or more 
complex indicators. They then asked 
whether the coincidence of one indicator 
with another, or with all the others taken 
together, was greater than could be ex- 
pected by chance; and if so, how much 
greater, the answer to this question being 
a '‘coefficient of association.” By this 
statistical procedure they reached a posi- 
tive result on the whole, as indicated by 
the following coefficients of association 
between each indicator and the rest taken 
together: 

Repetition of the stimulus word 4 - -59 

Misunderstanding of the stimulus word -f .47 
LongRT -f-.4i 

Defective reproduction of response word +.26 

£adi of these four indicators seeins to 
have a certain reliability as revealing the 
same kind of disturbance as the others 
*-<all it a complex or by some broader 


term. The first two, which seem the bet- 
ter, are however infrequent. “Repeated 
use of the same response woirdt” previ- 
ously regarded as a good indicator, was. 
frequent enough but showed no agree- 
ment at all with the others. Regarded 
as reliability coefficients, the figures just 
given inspire no great confidence in the 
test, to be sure; and further studies (Hub- 
bard, 1924) show that irrelevant factors 
come into play. The mere position of a 
stimulus word in the series of 100 is a 
factor; for when the words were arranged 
in different orders for different Os, on 
the whole the long RTs came toward the 
middle of the list, while the failures to 
reproduce and the “laughing and smil- 
ing” came disproportionately from the 
early part of the list, and thus meant 
more when they occurred late in the list. 
The grammatical form of the stimulus 
word also made a difference, since the 
nouns gave fewer complex indicators 
than the adjectives and these than the 
verbs. The subject may be surprised 
when a new kind of stimulus word ap- 
pears, as ‘‘to sin” or “to part” or “caring 
for” after a string of single word stimuli; 
and may give complex indicators "because 
of mere surprise. 

The most complex-arousing words dif- 
fer somewhat from one investigation to 
another (Conklin, 1927; Hull & LugoS, 
1921; Wells, 1927), but on the whole they 
tend to suggest these sides of life: 

Love and marriage 
Friendship 

Quarrels and anger, injustice 
Ridicule, contempt, pity 
Danger 

Expense, money 
Death 

The associataoii lest as a projective lecb^ 
luqiie. The decade staf tix^ ta 1940 saw 
an extremely rapid growth m the use qf 
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“projective techniques/* Tests such as 
the Rorschach and the Thematic Apper- 
ception test bear some resemblance to free 
association An inkblot is shown, or a 
rather indefinite picture, and O is asked 
to respond verbally in a free fashion. 
Since neither the stimulus nor the in- 
structions exert much control or restric- 
tion, the direction and content of O's 
responses must be determined mostly by 
his own past experience and present com- 
plexes. In this way the projective tech- 
niques are much like Jung's diagnostic 
form of the Free Association Test. The 
new interest in projective techniques has 
spread to the association method, which 
in the 1930-1940 period was showing 
signs of dropping out of clinical prac- 
tice. A few of these recent develop- 
ments will be mentioned here; the reader 
with a clinical interest is referred to 
Hunt (1944) or to Rapaport, Gill & 
Schafer (1946). 

Multiple Choice forms of the Associa- 
tion Test, To avoid the subjective ele- 
ment in scoring and classifying free as- 
sociations, several attempts have been 
made to put the test into objective form. 
Terman 8c Miles (1936) in their battery 
of tests for masculinity versus femininity 
included an association test, each stim- 
ulus word being followed by four pos- 
sible response words with instructions to 
select the one which “went best" with the 
stimulus word. Mailer (1936) used a 
similar form with two options, one of 
which was considered normal and the 
other abnormal. After reweighting the 
items of this test, Malamud (1946) found 
that it correctly identified 87 percent of 
100 abnormal individuals and 77 percent 
of normal ones. Crown (1947) c:ut the 
test from 200 to 50 items without any ap- 
parent loss of validity or reliability, and 
founjd that a cutoff score of ei^t or 
nmre ^bnomar identified 81 


percent of 200 neurotics while errone- 
ously picking up 27 percent of a sup- 
posedly normal group. (Of course, the 
line separating normal from neurotic is 
not as sharp as the distinction seems to 
imply.) Crown favors the use of the test 
as part of a battery for “screening" nor- 
mal from abnormal persons. 

These forced-option tests seem far re- 
moved from the original free associa- 
tion method and lose a good share of the 
information contained in free response's 
It would be very desirable to have a 
liable scoring system for the free assd 
ciations — such a classification as alread 
quoted (p. 53) from Karwoski & Berthol< 
(i945)» found it to give as reliable^ 
results as several versions of the multiple 
choice type. 

Homographs and homophones as stim- 
ulus words. Words spelled or pro- 
nounced alike though having very dif- 
ferent meanings may tune up the free 
association test for the purpose of dis- 
tinguishing people of different back- 
grounds and interests. Goodenough 
(1942, 1946) has developed such a test 
for masculinity versus femininity. For 
example, the visually presented stimulus 
word bow usually calls out something 
like hair ribbon from girls but not from 
boys whose responses are more apt to be 
related to archery. Foley 8e MacMillan 
(1943) gave oral stimuli, including words 
having both legal and medical as well 
as everyday meanings, such as complaint, 
expiration, and celt (sell). They gave 
this test to 218 students in law, medicine, 
or liberal arts. It was found that the 
professional groups gave responses that 
were consistent with their special fields. 
The writers were interested in the theo- 
retical rather than in the practical bea^ 
ing of their results, which demonstrate 
the effect of particular past experiences 
on present associative responses. Ever 
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since the days of the associationists, this perimental check in the studies of asso- 
eifect has been tacitly assumed by most ciation. For the most part we must 
workers in the field, but very seldom has turn for such investigations to our later 
the assumption been subjected to an ex* chapters on learning and memory. 
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The chapters on Reaction Time and 
Association have been concerned with ex- 
periments calling in each case for re- 
sponse to a single stimulus. But it is ob- 
vious that we are usually immersed in a 
sea of potential stimuli, each of which is 
capable of eliciting one or more re- 
sponses. Yet we behave in a consistent 
and integrated fashion; irrelevant or con- 
flicting stimuli do not generally elicit 
responses that would interfere with the 
present course of action. This selective 
factor has long been designated by the 
term Attention, 

Many everyday observations and in- 
formal experiments have to do with this 
topic. They could and probably should 
be put into more definite shape so that 
the critical experimentalist could cite the 
results without having to say simply, *Tt 
is well known."' But, the following facts 
can be regarded as well known. 

We can attend to stimuli and external 
objects and events, to our own actions, 
or to ideas. 

We can attend to a complex visible 
object as a whole, or we can attend to a 
small part of the object or to some one 
property of the object such as color or 
shape. Similarly, in the auditory sphere, 
we can attend to a complex sound as a 
whole or to some one note in a musical 
chord or to some property such as loud- 
ness or pitch or the direction from which 
the sound seems to ctoie. 


While attending to a visible object, 
we tend strongly to look straight at it 
and focus and converge the eyes for clear 
vision. But it is possible to attend to 
an object without looking toward it. \ 

While attending to the sound coming 
from an object, from a speaker for ex- 
ample, we tend to face and look toward 
the source of sound. But there are other 
alternatives: we may close the eyes to 
shut out visual distraction; or we may 
stare fixedly at some object without notic- 
ing what we see. 

Often but not always we can infer 
what a person is attending to from his 
motor adjustment for seeing, hearing, 
smelling, tasting, or touching. With 
animals we can make the same inferences 
and perhaps even more confidently. In 
animals we can regard “attending" as 
simply an inclusive name for these motor 
adjustments; but a man may look fixedly 
at one object while attending to some- 
thing else, usually something that is not 
present at the moment. A cat poised 
at the entrance of a mousehole, or a dog 
waiting for a ball to be thrown, makes 
a good picture of the motor readiness 
typical of attention. 

In spite of the practical reality of at- 
tending, the status of attention in sys- 
tematic psychology has been uncertain 
and dubious for a long time. Early 
psychologists thought of it as a faculty or 
power, akin to the Will, a power that 
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was stronger in some individuals than in 
others and that might lie dormant and 
need to be aroused by strong motives. 
Not very different has been the view of 
many functional psychologists and fit- 
educators and psychiatrists. Any such 
view was strongly opposed by the asso- 
ciationists who wished to recognize as 
forces only sensory stimulation and asso* 
ciation. The Gestalt psychologists also 
have regarded any force of attention as 
extraneous to the field forces which in 
their view are the dynamic factors in 
human activity. The behaviorists have 
rejected attention as a mere traditional 
mentalistic concept. 

Titchener, who held that the task of 
psychology was to study conscious ex- 
perience, objected to the functional ap- 
proach and preferred to investigate what 
he called “attensity," an attribute of 
sensory experience comparable to hue or 
loudness. By attensity he meant what is 
often called clearness, vividness, promi- 
nence, or insistence — ^not to be confused 
with the clearness of a distinct view of 
an object, for a vague shape in indirect 
vision has high attensity if (because we 
are attending to it) it stands out above 
all else in our consciousness at the mo- 
ment. 

PROBLEMS 

In the midst of all these theoretical 
doubts and uncertainties research has 
continued on certain problems that stem 
from the everyday facts of attention and 
inattention; and some distinctive psycho- 
logical experiments have been invented 
in the effort to solve these problems. 
A general formula for these escperiments 
«iay be written. 

R:=£(0,S,,S„S^ ) ^ 

m which R stands for some selective re- 
sponse such as looking at one of several 


simultaneously present objects/ desig- 
nated by the stimulus letters, these ob- 
jects differing in some respect such as 
color or location. The formula , states • 
that the response depends on the stimuli 
and on O -variables (such as the individU- 
al’s previous training and present state). 
One important O-variable is the task> if 
any, which O is set to perform. On this 
basis several problems can be distin- 
guished. 

1. Determiners of attention. We may 
speak of free and controlled attention, 
analogous to free and controlled associa- 
tion. In free attention there is no as- 
signed task and the question is simply 
which of the stimuli will ”catch the at- 
tention" and elicit the selective response. 

2. Shifting and fluctuation of atten- 
tion. The stimulus or stimuli remain- 
ing constant for some time, the response 
is likely to fluctuate in strength or to 
shift from one stimulus to another. The 
formula for this problem would have to 
bring in the time factor, as in 

R = f( 0 , t, S„ S,, S3, ) 

3. Distraction. Here we have to do 
with controlled attention, since the sub- 
ject is engaged on a certain task calling 
(we may say) for the response R^ to the 
stimulus Sj, while irrelevant stimuli, S^, 

. . • . , tend to distract him from the 
task. The formula for this case might 
be written, 

Rj = ^(Oj, S^; Sj, S3, . . . .) 

where is the set for performing the 
task S^-R^, and the other stimuli are 
the distractors. 

4. Divided attention — doing two 
things at once. The subject attempts to 
perform two tasks simultaneously. The 
double task-set may be represented by 
O^Og, and the formula written thus« 

R,R,==f(0,d^ 

and tbe quesctioit is «rlieth<^ occurs 
at all iuid if so how ^ffickntty. 
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5. Span of attention or span of appre- 
hension. Here the subject's task is to 
make a single comprehensive response to 
a collection of stimuli. Usually the task 
is simply to perceive and report the num- 
ber of stimuli. The formula might be 
Rn = (Out Sn) 

where is the set for perceiving the 
number and Rn is the response to the 
number S^. 

DETERMINERS OF 
ATTENTION 

What makes us notice one object rather 
than another when both are present to 
the senses? What factors operate to give 
the advantage to one stimulus rather 
than another? This is obviously a ques- 
tion for the experimental psychologist, 
and it is an important question in cer- 
tain fields of applied psychology. How 
to catch and hold attention is a very 
practical problem for the advertiser in 
any medium, for the safety engineer con- 
cerned with warning signals or road signs, 
for the museum director, for the head- 
line writer and make-up editor of a news- 
paper, for the teacher, and in fact for 
anyone whose offering has to compete for 
the attention of an audience. The ad- 
vertisers *and advertising counselors were 
the first to be convinced of the value 
of psychological experimentation, and 
much of the work on determiners of at- 
tention has been concerned directly with 
a4veitising problems. 

The experimenter has to consider first 
what factmrs ate worth trying out. Just 
as in reaction time, there are S-factors 
and 0-£actors that may be more or less 
impmtant. intensity^ color, mo- 

tion» etc., are S^ariables, sometimes 
called external determiners. Familiar- 
ity, emotional ajiyiealt and the individu- 
al^ permanent or temp^ary interests are 


clearly O-variables, internal determiners. 
How shall we classify novelty? It would 
seem to be an external determiner, and 
yet it obviously depends on O's previous 
experience. At any rate, it is ^ten an 
effective attention-getter. When a list of 
probable factors has been selected, the 
experimenter's problems are (a) how to 
present the alternative stimuli, and (b) 
what R-variables to employ as indicators 
of selective attention. These two prob- 
lems are closely interrelated as can bi 
seen from the following typical expert 
ments. 

Immediate verbal report. As an in- 
formal introduction to this type of ex- 
periment, fixate (look at) a certain ob- 
ject and notice what other object stands 
out most clearly, "bidding for attention." 
Dallenbach (1923a and b) exposed two 
bright spots simultaneously on opposite 
sides of the fixation point, calling for a 
report as to which spot stood out with 
more clearness or attensity. His results 
showed an advantage for the brighter 
spot or, if the spots were equal in brigjljit- 
ness and all other respects, for the spot 
that was situated above or to the left 
of the fixation point. 

Quite a different use was made of im- 
mediate verbal report in a road test of 
traffic signs. The driver called out the 
signs as he spotted them in driving 
rapidly over an unfamiliar road, the ex- 
perimenter being in the car to record 
the driver's reports. When several 
names of towns were shown on the same 
post, the uppermost one was spotted first 
(Forbes, 1939). 

Memory tests. (1) Recall The subject 
thumbs through a magazine, or through 
a dummy magazine made up to bring 
out certain factors, and afterward is 
asked to recall all the advertiseidiaits he 
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noticed. As he will undoubtedly not 
recall all that momentarily caught his 
attention, the reports of many subjects 
must be pooled to furnish an estimate of 
the attention value of the various itemrf 
(2) Recognition. After the subject has 
read or thumbed through a magazine he 
is shown advertisements taken from that 
magazine, mixed with similar items, and 
asked to indicate those he noticed in the 
magazine. Many items that would not 
be recalled will nevertheless be recog- 
nized. These memory tests for atten- 
tion value have been used extensively for 
many years. 

Eye movements and fixations. Let two 
objects be suitably placed in a show win- 
dow and exposed to the passers-by while 
E from behind a one-way screen watches 
their eyes. He can tell pretty well which 
object first catches their attention and 
which one holds them longest, A simi- 
lar setup can be arranged in the labora- 
tory. The subjects should be ignorant 
of the purpose of the experiment so that 
they will freely look where they will, 
with several attention-getting factors bal- 
anced in the experimental design (Nixon, 
1924, 1926). 

Greater precision in locating and tim- 
ing the eye fixations has been achieved 
by use of special cameras. It is pos- 
sible to project the developed film back 
onto the original layout and plot the 
points on which the eyes were directly 
focused in examining a group of pic- 
tures or a page of advertisements. Fig- 
urc 4-1 gives an example of the plots so 
obtained. Here as in the case of read- 
ing, the eye movement records reveal 
important behavioral details that n^ver 
get into a verbal report (Hadtman 8c 
Guilford, igg6; Brandt, 1957, * 945 ^ 
lake, 1940. For fuller discussion of e^ 
naovemehts iet pp. loa-ioj, 504*510. 
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Fig. 4-1. (Brandt, 1940.) The succession of fix- 
ation points of a subject examining a page of 
pictures. 

Results on determiners of attention. 
The different methods applied to adver* 
rising problems have given fairly con- 
cordant results, which we shall not cite 
in detail, referring instead to the texts 
on applied psychology (as Bunt, 1948, 
pp. 688-731). A few of the most defi- 
nite findings will be mentioned. 

S-f actors. Quantitative results hre im- 
portant in this woiit because of the ex- 
pense of employing such attention-getters 
as large size, preferred position, at color. 
For ex^ple, to double the size of an 
advertisement doubles the cost of inter* 
rion, and the question is whether it 
doubles the attention valiie. The an* 
swer, according to both riie eye-movonent 
and memory methods, » that doubling 
the size increases the attention value by 
40-60 percent, and not by too percent 
(Brandt, 1945; Rvdolfh, 1947). 

Om curious fact^'alrmidy mentioiied, ii 
the eSets of pourion; The tq^ser half^ 
of a paige gets mote attention than the^‘ 
lower hell; and tte lefo half iBoie tlptt'^ 
the Tight iu^ so tlmt the upper teftiutnd 
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quarter may be three times as favorable 
as the lower right-hand quarter. If we 
wiih to test some other factor such as size 
or color^ we have to balance out the effect 
of position. For example, if we wish to 
compare the attention value of colored 
pictures or advertisements with those in 
black and white, we have to place the 
colored items equally in the preferred 
and nonpreferred positions. 

Color has usually been found to have 
some value as a means of attracting atten- 
tion, and the same can be said for “iso- 
lation/’ the use of blank space framing 
a picture or reading matter. All these 
S-factors have relative rather than abso- 
lute value. The effect of color is lost if 
all the advertisements are colored, and 
it is even possible that a black and white 
item will stand out through novelty if a 
magazine is mostly made up in color. A 
full-page advertisement in a pocket maga- 
zine may be as attention-getting as a 
full-page ad in a newspaper. 

0 ~f actors. Aside from familiarity and 
present set, which, of course, vary from 
person to person and from day to day, 
there are more dependable interests 
which are strong determiners of atten- 
tion. Advertisement writers try to ap- 
peal to curiosity, sex interest, desire for 
security, success, prestige, amusement, in- 
terest in babies, children, and people 
generally; and the psychologist has used 
his methods for measuring the relative 
attention value of these appeals. 

SHIFTS AND 
FLUCTUATIONS 

Given a field of stimuli, the first response 
is governed by the balance of external 
and internal determiners of attention* 
mdx as have jmt been considered. Now 
lot the stixmli remam unchanged; we 
exiy^^ttentiph lo remain fixed 


and no change of response to occur. 
What happens in most cases is quite 
different. Attention shifts, the re- 
sponse quickly changes. Since the ex- 
ternal determiners remain constant, we 
infer that some internal factor or factors 
must change. There are several varie- 
ties of shifting and fluctuation, and sev- 
eral types of experiment have been in- 
vented for recording and if possible ex- 
plaining the phenomena. The basic 
method is to hold the stimulus field con-/ 
Slant for a time and record the changes of( 
the response. 

Ordinary shifting of attention. The 
shifting we shall consider first is “ordi- 
nary” in comparison with the peculiar 
oscillations to be considered later. Sup- 
pose you are looking at a fairly complex 
picture — a landscape or group of people. 
You will look at various parts of the pic- 
ture one after another, perhaps coming 
back time and again to some specially 
interesting object. What is the rate of 
this shifting? You can obtain a rough 
estimate by timing yourself for a certain 
number of objects spotted, and may find 
about one item per second to be an easy, 
unhurried rate. Count 20 objects one 
by one and you may get a rate or 2 or 2.5 
or even 3 per second. 

Though simple counting is a fairly 
rapid process, it is not so rapid as the 
free movement of the eyes about a pic- 
ture. When the eye movements are 
photographed by a suitable camera, the 
fixations are found to vary in duration 
between a minimum of about 100 ms and 
an indefinite maximum of a second or 
two, usually. The distribution is skew, 
as determined for one large sample of 
adults, with a Mode of about 230 ms, a 
Median of about 240 ms, and a M^n of 
about 310 ms. We may accept the 
modal value of 230 ms per fixatiem, or 4 
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fixations per second, as a fair estimate of 
the rate of ordinary shifting of attention 
about the field of view (Buswell, 1935). 

In silent reading, which is one of the 
most rapid processes that occur in humaf^ 
beings, the eye fixations run a littte" 
shorter than in viewing a picture, with a 
Mode of about 210 ms in good readers 
and as little as 170 ms in some excep- 
tionally rapid readers (see p. 508). The 
rate of eye shifting, then, can be as great 
as 5 per second, though it is not quite 
safe to regard the fixations here as units 
of attention, since the reader’s attention 
is fixed on the meaning rather than on 
the printed words. 

If we ask, not how quickly attention 
can move, but how long it can remain 
fixed, we can obtain an estimate from 
an experiment of Billings (1914). He 
placed a picture before the subject with 
instructions to attend to one particular 
object and to press a telegraph key when 
attention wandered from that point. By 
electrical connections a record was made 
on a moving drum, along with a time 
line. The time before the first shift av- 
eraged 2 seconds, but varied from a mini- 
mum of Yiq of a second to a maximum 
of about 5 seconds. Of course, it is pos- 
sible to attend to a complex object much 
longer than 5 seconds, but only by shift- 
ing from one part to another part of the 
object. 

OscillatioB in the appearance of am* 
biguous figures. An ambiguous draw- 
ing can be seen as representing either of 
two different objects. Familiar exam- 
ples are the outline cube, staircase, and 
similar figures of reversible perspective 
(p. 410). Under continued scrutiny the 
ambiguous figure seems to change its 
shape or position repeatedly. The os- 
cillation can be controlled to some extent 
if you fix yoiir eyes steadily on a comar 


chat you wi^h to have protmde toward 
you, and shift your fixation to another 
comer when you wish the appearance to 
change; but this control is far from com- 
plete, for sometimes you move yout* eyes 
without getting any reversal of appear- 
ance, and sometimes you hold your eyes 
steady and still see the figure change. 
The rate of oscillation is variable, usu- 
ally slow at first and more and more 
rapid during continued observation. 
Average rates reported for samples of 
young adults range from 15 to 20 per 
minute (Hollingworth, 1939; Tussing, 
>94i)- 

In an extensive experiment (Glen, 
1940) ten young adults of normal vision 
were first given some practice in observ- 
ing the shifting appearance of the re- 
versible cube and recording the shifts by 
pressing a key. The subjects varied all 
the way from one who reported only 3.7 
spontaneous reversals per minute to one 
who reported 47.5. The Median for the 
group was about 15 per minute. This 
Median rate was doubled when the sub- 
jects tried for quick changes, and re- 
duced to half (i.e., to one shift per 6 sec- 
onds) when they tried to prevent* the os- 
cillation. They reported using the eye- 
fixation control, and the photographic 
record of eye movements which was part 
of the experiment showed indeed an in- 
crease of eye movements when the sub- 
jects hastened the oscillation and the 
opposite when they slowed it. On the 
whole, also, the subjects who made more 
eye movements saw more reversals, 
though the correlation was far from 
high. The part played by eye move- 
ments was certainly not simple,^ for the 
eye movements were much more numer- 
ous than the repbrted shifts, and tiiey 
tended to cluster arouhd the moment of 
reversal, following as ivdl as preceding 
the reversal. 
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Similar oscillations can be had from 
dot figures (p. 409) which appear to shift 
their grouping during continued scru- 
tiny. The rate of oscillation is quite vari- 
able, sometimes as fast as 20-30 per min- 
ute, sometimes as slow as 5-10 per min- 
ute. 

Retinal vivalry (p. 399) is the most 
spectacular of all these varieties of oscilla- 
tion. The rate here depends on stimu- 
lus factors such as intensity; 12 shifts per 
minute may be taken as a representative 
value. 

All these “peculiar” oscillations — ^ri- 
valry, dot figures, ambiguous perspective 
— are very different from what we called 
the “ordinary” shifting of attention. 
They are much slower in rate, usually 
from 5 to 30 shifts per minute, as against 
4 per second (240 per minute) in the 
movement of the eyes about a picture or 
scene. This ordinary shifting has a posi- 
tive function in behavior. While you 
are looking at one object, you glimpse 
another in indirect vision and shift the 
eyes toward it. Here there is a goal or 
incentive — to obtain a clear view of an 
object — but there is nothing like a goal 
or incentive in rivalry or ambiguous fig- 
ures unless it is the artificial goal of a 
subject who is trying to speed up the rate 
of oscillation. The absence of any posi- 
tive incentive to shift may account for 
the relative slowness of the shifting of 
ambiguous figures and rivalry. 

A factor that may account for the shift- 
ing of ambiguous figures and rivalry is 
the probable development of fatigue, 
adaptation, or satiation. An ambiguous 
figure is a stimulus complex capable of 
eliciting either of two perceptual re- 
sponses, one of ivhich has the initial ad- 
vantage axt^ persists until enough fatigue 
or satiation has accumulated to switch 
the advantage to the alternative response. 
This alternative response now under- 


goes fatigue or satiation until the ad- 
vantage returns to the first response and 
so on as long as the stimulus continues. 
This fatigue or satiation factor probably 
plays some part also in the ordinary 
shifts of attention. For why do the eyes 
rest longer on some parts of a picture 
than on othen? They probably rest 
longer on the more interesting objects 
and shift from an object as soon as the 
momentary interest in it has become ex- 
hausted. On this theory two factors 
operate in the ordinary shifting, attract 
tion toward an object glimpsed in indi-\ 
rect vision and partial satiation for the' 
object now fixated, while only the satia- 
tion factor operates in the case of am- 
biguous figures and rivalry. 

Sensory fluctuation. In 1875 aurist 
Urbantschitsch, while engaged in testing 
a subject's hearing, noticed that a watch 
held at such a distance from the ear as to 
be barely audible did not remain audible 
all the time but “went out” and “came 
back” repeatedly. Similar oscillations of 
faint visual and tactile sensations were 
quickly reported and the phenomenon 
was named “fluctuation of attention.” 
The “attention wave” consists of a posi- 
tive phase (when the stimulus is per- 
ceived) and a negative phase. 

Instead of the watch an audiometer 
can be used for better control of faint 
auditory stimuli. A visual stimulus is 
barely perceptible either when it-is very 
small in area (as a black point on a white 
surface viewed from a distance) or when 
it differs very little in brightness from its 
background (as can be conveniently ac- 
complished by aid of the color wheel. 
Fig. 4-2). For faint cutaneous stimuli 
weak electric currents have been used, 
or light corks resting on the skin. 

The rate of fluctuation vpies consid- 
erably. 4 general average is about 8^10 
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Fig. 4-8. Masson disks for color wheel. 


seconds per complete wave, with individ- 
ual averages ranging from 3 to 6 seconds 
(Slaughter, 1901; Taylor, 1901)* The 
rate is far from constant even for the same 
individual, as can be seen in the follow- 
ing continuous series of wave lengths ob- 
tained by Marbe (1893) from a subject 
watching a small black spot on a white 
ground. Time in seconds: 

17* 4 * 14* 3* 9. 8, 6, 11, 13, 9, 8, 13, 6, 7 

The positive and negative phases vary 
irregularly, as seen in the following con- 
tinuous series from Eckener (1893): 


lus. Similar results were obtained with 
visual stimuli. 

In very general terms, these fluctua- 
tions are explained by supposing that 
, the whole receptive apparatus must be 
functioning perfectly to perceive a weak 
stimulus. Any momentary lapse in ef- 
ficiency interrupts the sensation. The 
locus of the fluctuations may be the sense 
organ or the brain or both. One possi- 
ble factor has been exploited by one in- 
vestigator, and another by another. 

Muscular unsteadiness. For the ear to 
have maximum receptivity for the tick- 
ing of a watch, the tympanic membrane 
needs perhaps (see p. 326) to be held at 
exactly the right tension by the little 
muscles of the middle ear; if these mus- 
cles should relax, the sound would fail to 
register. But the importance of this fac- 
tor was promptly discounted when Ur- 
ban tschitsch (1875) found typical audi- 
tory fluctuations in persons whose tym- 


Positive phase 2.4 4.0 4.0 2.9 3.7 8.1 

Negative phase 6.8 0.6 4.1 5.2 4.3 11.5 


An experiment of Wiersma (1901) re- 
vealed one bit of regularity. He held a 
watch sometimes so far from the ear that 
it could scarcely ever be heard; some- 
times so near that it was heard most of 
the time; and at intermediate distances. 
Each test lasted 300 sec, and the table be- 
low shows the total time during which 
the watch was heard. 


Relative intensity 

Time audible 

of the stimulus 

(in sec) 

Subject H. Subject W. 

1 

102 

is6 

1.2 

164 

S13 


190 

881 

1.8 

226 

«45 

*5 

*57 

*83 

3 

284 

*99 


The duration of the positive phases 
increased with the.jtrengtb of thestimu- 


panic membranes had been removed. 
Similarly, while unsteady action of the 
ciliary muscle that controls the lens of 
the eye could produce visual fluctuations, 
the importance of this factor was dis- 
proved by the finding (Pace, 1902; 
Slaughter, 1901; Ferree, 1906) that the 
fluctuations still occur when the ciliary 
muscle is paralyzed by atropin, and even 
in patients whose lenses have been re- 
moved. 

Sensory adaptation. Adaptation or 
sensory ''fatigue," a partial or complete 
disappearance of sensation when the 
stimulus remains perfectly constant, is 
characteristic of the uctile and visual 
senses (pp. a86, 367). When a tactile 
Stimulus is adequatdy controlled asid 
kept perfectly steady, the; sensation facies 
out and does not return ^teib^, 
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19573). In precise work slight move- 
ments of the subject bring the stimulus 
to bear on fresh receptors and thus re- 
new the sensation. So fluctuations are 
produced. 

Visual fluctuations may perhaps be 
produced in a similar way. A steadily 
fixated pattern of light and shade fades 
out. Partial fading out is indicated by 
the negative afterimage which appears 
when the stimulus pattern is replaced by 
a plain gray held. Using this indicator 
Pace (1902) found that retinal adapta- 
tion occurred during the positive phase, 
with recovery during the negative phase. 
This conception of visual fluctuations 
was confirmed by the elaborate experi- 
ments of Ferree (1906, 1913) which re- 
vealed a thoroughgoing parallelism of 
the conditions favorable to fluctuation 
and to adaptation. 

Eye movements. Retinal adaptation 
cannot possibly be the complete ex- 
planation of visual fluctuations. It ex- 
plains the disappearance but not the re- 
appearance of the sensation. How can 
the retina recover from its adaptation? 
The answer is that stimulation must 
change, and there is one sure way of 
changing the retinal stimulation even 
while the external stimuli remain un- 
changed-^simply move the eyes. As 
soon as they shift their fixation point, 
the stimulus pattern falls on fresh parts 
of the retina which are not adapted to 
that particular pattern of light and 
shade. Retinal Captation to produce 
disappearance, plus eye movements to 
produce reappearance, would furnish an 
adequate explanation of visual fluctua- 
tion. But do eye movements actually oc- 
cur as demanded by this theory? Some 
evidence that they do is afforded by 
Guilford’s experiment (1927) in which 
fluctuations and eye movements were re- 


corded simultaneously. The eye move- 
ments were photographed and the sub- 
ject’s finger movements signaling each 
disappearance and reappearance of the 
stimulus pattern were recorded on the 
same film. The result was not so clear 
as might be hoped, since the eye move- 
ments were not confined to any one 
phase of the fluctuation, but they were 
most frequent just before reappearance. 
That is, relatively steady fixation during 
the positive phase tended toward adapta- 
tion, and more eye movement during the 
negative phase tended toward recovery^. 

By ’’retinal adaptation” is meant ada[ 
ration of the receptors, the rods, and 
cones, the most peripheral level of the 
visual apparatus. There might be adap- 
tation (or satiation) at higher levels also, 
as in the visual area of the cerebral cor- 
tex. One of Guilford’s experiments was 
designed to check on this possibility. 
The apparatus was so constructed that 
when the stimulus pattern became in- 
visible and the subject pressed his key, 
one of three things could happen: 

1. The stimulus remained unchanged 
until some eye movement occurred. Re- 
sult: the stimulus pattern reappeared 
after 10-12 sec, the usual duration of 
this subject’s negative phase. 

2. The stimulus was instantly moved 
to another position on the retina, so 
bringing into play fresh rods and cones 
and also fresh cortex. Result: the pat- 
tern reappeared in about 1 sec. 

3. The stimulus was instantly trans- 
ferred to the corresponding part of the 
other retina, so bringing into play fresh 
rods and cones but not fresh cortex be- 
cause of the well-known fact that cor- 
responding points of both retinas are 
connected to the same cortical point. Re- 
sult: the pattern reappeared in 3 sec. 

Comparison of these periods of invisi- 
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bility — 10 sec when both retina and 
cortex remain fatigued, i sec when both 
are fresh, 3 sec when retina is fresh but 
cortex fatigued — ^indicates that the in- 
visibility is partly a cortical affair, 
ing from something in the nature of 
cortical fatigue, adaptation, or satiation. 

Another factor to be considered is the 
border contrast between lighter and 
darker portions of the stimulus pattern. 
This contrast effect is a valuable aid in 
pattern vision, and it is believed to occur 
not in the rods and cones but in the 
retinal synapses where the necessary in- 
teraction of different parts of the pattern 
can occur. Fry and Robertson (1935) 
furnished several convincing lines of evi- 
dence for the importance of this factor 
in comparison with receptor adaptation 
and eye movements which they regarded 
as of minor importance. For one thing, 
blurring of the borders in the stimulus 
pattern by the action of a lens increased 
the duration of the negative phase. The 
sharper the focus the longer the pattern 
was visible. Further, different borders 
in a complex pattern did not all appear 
and disappear simultaneously as they 
probably would if disappearance were 
due to receptor adaptation and reappear- 
ance due to eye movement. 

All this incisive experimentation on 
visual fluctuation has little bearing on 
the auditory fluctuations which origi- 
nated the whole line of investigation. 
Their genuineness is reaffirmed by care- 
ful experiments with modern sound- 
producing apparatus. No appeal can be 
made to adaptation of the auditory re- 
ceptors which apparently does not occur, 
and muscular movements and contrast 
effects seem not to play any part. Sub- 
jective noises (tinnitus) make accurate 
observation difficult and may be an im- 
portant facter in producing audUory 
fluctuations (Freibtfrg, 1937b). 


Possible driulatary factor. The arte- 
rial blood pressure is normally subject 
to a slight fluctuation known as the 
Traube-Hcring wave, wbidi can be seen 
in a plethysmographic tracing from the 
arm. Its period, while somewhat varia^ 
ble, agrees on the average with that of 
the still more variable ''attention wave/' 
and this agreement suggested that the 
fluctuations of attention might depend 
on oscillations of blood pressure affecting 
the efficiency of the brain. Early ex- 
perimenters (Bonser, 1903), recording 
the two waves simultaneously, found 
some correspondence, phase for phase. 
Later critical examination revealed so 
many exceptions as rather to spoil the 
rule. GrifHtts & Gordon (1984) tallied 
the appearances and disappearances of a 
faint visual stimulus and found them to 
occur almost impartially at the different 
phases of the Traube-Hering wave. 
However, there was a slight (and statis- 
tically reliable) preponderance of dis- 
appearances at the Traube-Hering crest, 
and of reappearances during the rise of 
the wave. Such a distribution does not 
make sense, physiologically, but the data 
are consistent with a view that changes 
in cerebral circulation are somehow fac- 
tors in the fluctuations which we have 
been considering. 

Fluctuations of efficiency in continuous 
work. Approaching the problem of os- 
cillations from quite a different angle, 
students of work and fatigue have taken 
note of continual fluctuations of speed 
and accuracy sudi as occur in a series 
of reaction times or of hits at a target 
These are minor fluctuations for th^ 
most psUt, but ^ere are also moUiefitary 
lapses scattered through the perform- 
ance of uniform tasks, dipwing as extra 
long reaction times or as hits that are 
wide of the mark. The subject himself 
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is samecimes conscious of being blocked 
and unable to function properly for a 
brief moment. These periods of hesita- 
tion appear very clearly in the color 
naming test (Woodworth Sc Wells, 1911, 
P* 5«)- 

In another early experiment (Sterz- 
inger, 1924) the task was more difficult 
and there were numerous lapses from 
perfect performance. The subject had 
before him a long series of letters and 
letter groups, such as: 

abc fg h Inm nob ra b edif glo r ua wa 
amn o lo gm no e 1 

bb ban ac ha ho u es ab c d n erah fgh 
abc pm n ofm n o opp el i 

u k xp pfab cam nob s fgh sgli b emno 
fan nix bw a be abc 

sal t ra o eo n u 8 e fgh ra bg fl abc 
cid ah a abc esa ab c 

Three tasks, first learned separately, were 
then tQ be carried along together: 

1. Cancel every letter that stands alone 
and between two vowels. 

2. Cancel every letter that is identical 
with the one just before it. 

5. Cancel every group of two letters 
that immediately follows another group 
of two. 

The subject chose his own speed but 
was not . allowed to retrace his steps. 
There were many errors of omission, and 
they seemed to Sterzinger to show some 
periodicity. The successful responses 
seemed to occur in consecutive *'run8" 
more than would be expected by chance. 
Some subjects tended to miss one in 
every three, others one in every four, 
as if they had a habit of relaxing after 
just so many attentive acts. 

These momentary lapses or blocks 
were exten^vely studied by Bills (iggi, 
^93S^p 19S7)- His experiments 
called for a long, rapid series of very 


easy responses, such as alternately add- 
ing and subtracting g to and from a list 
of numbers, or writing abababab and so 
on. The response was vocal in some 
exp)eriments and manual in others^ and 
the blocks occurred in either form of 
response. A block was defined objec- 
tively as an interval between two suc- 
cessive responses that was at least twice 
as long as the individuaPs average in- 
terval during the same work period. It 
was, then, an extra long reaction time. / 
There is no doubt of the reality of 
such blocks. The work proceeds at a 
fairly uniform rate for several or many\ 
responses, but then one or two much de- 
layed responses intervene before the 
usual speed is resumed. There is a 
question whether these lapses come at 
anything like regular intervals. The 
rhythm, if any, is certainly not a simple 
one — with a block after every 12 re- 
sponses, for example — but there may be 
a compound rhythm consisting of a 
slower wave with a faster wave super- 
posed. Bills at least made some head- 
way in this type of analysis. More im- 
portant, perhaps, is his hypothesis that 
the blocks are involuntary rest periods 
which delay the onset of fatigue. If so, 
brief pauses introduced by the experi- 
menter should take the place of the 
blocks. In one experiment (1935b) 
color stimuli for naming were presented 
by serial exposure apparatus at the rapid 
rate of 2 per second, but blanks were 
introduced giving the subject a i.s-sec- 
pnd rest four times a minute; and with 
this arrangement there were almost no 
blocks in 5 minutes of work. 

Another inference (Bills, 1937) is that 
blocking will be increased by a low 
oxygen content of the inspired air. 
Brain activity demands a steady supply 
of oxygen, rapid brain work crowds the 
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supply, and a momentary lack of oxygen tion: letter cancelation in pied type, 
will cause a block — such is the reasoning, addition, following directions, etc. We 
Experiments showed that blocks were need not concern ourselves with their 
actually increased when the oxygen con- practical applications, but there are two 
tent of the inspired air was 6o percent f ...^velopments that may turn out to have 


of normal or less, and that the “fatigue 
effect,” a progressive increase of blocks as 
the work proceeds, was much more pro- 
nounced when the oxygen content was 
low. 

In a follow-up of these experiments by 
Weaver (194s) the subject had before him 
a screen with a small round window 
showing one of four colors, and he had 
at hand a reaction key for each color. 
When the window showed red, he 
pressed the red key which instantly 
changed the color and called for an- 
other response; and so on for 1,000 stim- 
uli. The apparatus registered the re- 
sponses on a tape running at constant 
speed and also caught all the errors 
which had to be corrected before the 
color would change. On the tape E 
could afterward measure every successive 
reaction time. The median RT of 100 
college students was 800 ms, the same 
practically for both sexes. There were 
three or four errors on the average per 
100 stimuli, these false reactions result- 
ing from excessive haste. The very long 
reaction times (blocks) were less frequent 
than in the Bills experiments, averag- 
ing 17 in the series of 1,000 responses, 
with a wide range of individual difer- 
ences, the extremes being 85 blocks for 
two or three subjects, as against no blocks 
at all for two or three. There was little 
fatigue effect but a large practice effect in 
a second day’s work. The blocks seemed 
to be due to interference between the dif- 
ferent responses. 

Tests of attention. There are a large 
number of relatively simple tasks that 
have been use^ as possible tests of atten- 


theoretical significance. The first of 
these is a method of analysis of wmrk 
curves on tasks of continuous addition 
and othen of this type. Philpott (193s) 
showed that the efficiency of such work 
yielded regular cycles if plotted on a 
logarithmic base line. That is, the 
spurts or moments of maximum output 
occurred at geometrically increasing in- 
tervals, such as 45, 90, 160, and 360 sec- 
onds from the beginning of the work. 
The method has given good results in 
two additional experiments (Entwhistle, 
1937; Warburton, 1943). The signifi- 
cance of the various cycles is not yet clear. 

A second line of quantitative analysis 
is illustrated by the work of Wittenbom 
(1943). He administered a large num- 
ber of relatively simple tests and treated 
the results by the method of factor 
analysis. Two of his tests seemed to be 
almost pure measures of the ability to do 
sustained mental work. A long series of 
letter pairs was presented orally, and the 
subject’s task was to make different 
marks on a tally sheet if a pair was vowel- 
consonant, consonant-vowel, or vowel- 
vowel. The other test was roughly simi- 
lar but used numbers. Factor analysis 
showed that these two tests were heavily 
loaded with a new factor that was not 
related to the previously recognized fac- 
tors of rote memory, perception, or visual 
space. One is inclined, to conclude that 
if there is anything that should be called 
"Attention,” this factor is iti Or, better, 
dtis is what the man in the street means 
by the term. But it must be Obvious to 
tte reader that this factot—or my other 
single factor-~ 4 s not responsible for all 
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the things that have been called shifts or 
fluctuations of attention, 

DISTRACTION 

You are engaged in some task that calls 
for close attention, but extraneous stim- 
uli break in and tend to distract you, i.e., 
to attract attention to themselves and 
away from your chosen task. You may 
stop your work and notice the extraneous 
stimuli, or you may try to keep on with 
your work. What happens then? Does 
your work suffer, and if so, how much? 
A natural supposition is that the work 
must suffer more or less, if the external 
stimulus is intense or has any of the 
characteristics of a strong determiner of 
attention. But there are other possi- 
bilities: (i) additional energy may be 
thrown into the work; (2) the extraneous 
stimulus may be taken care of by some 
automatic response that does not require 
attention. 

Experiments on distraction, of which 
there have been many, follow a pattern 
symbolized by the formula already given, 

Rj = f(^i> Sg, S3, . . ,) 

where O, stands for the subject engaged 
in a certain task, stands for the stimuli 
pertaining to the task, stands for the 
appropriate responses to these stimuli, 
and S^, $3, . . . are the irrelevant stim- 
uli, the distractors. The main question 
has to do with the responses, as to 
bow much they lose in speed or accuracy. 
Tins is the practical question, but one of 
equal theoretical interest asks what re- 
sponses axe made to the distractors, for 
it would seem that they must get some 
response. 

A distractor must not interfere di- 
rectly with the ongoing performance. If 
the task calls for comparing two tones, 
sounds would be more than 
disiTfctors since they would mask the 


tones. Visual distractors would be used 
in such a case. When the task demands 
use of the eyes, auditory distractors are 
usually employed. 

With young adults, easily put on their 
mettle, the result of such an experiment 
is usually that the distractor does not 
distract, except perhaps for a short time 
while they are becoming adjusted to the 
situation. A convincing experiment of 
this sort is that of Hovey (1928). A class 
of college sophomores was divided intri 
two matched groups on the basis of theiii 
scores in one Form of the Army Alpha\ 
test. Six weeks later the control group ^ 
took another Form of Army Alpha un- 
der normal conditions, while the experi- 
mental group took it under conditions 
of auditory and visual distraction. The 
distraction was planned to be severe. 
Seven electric bells of different tones 
sounded intermittently from different 
parts of the room; besides, there were 
four efficient buzzers, two organ pipes, 
three whistles, a circular metal saw that 
was struck from time to time, and a 
phonograph playing lively music. A 
spotlight in the rear of the hall hashed 
continually here and there though not 
into the subjects' eyes, and E*s accom- 
plices entered noisily and queerly 
garbed, carrying strange pieces of appa- 
ratus. The conditions were disagreeable 
and fatiguing for the experimental 
group, but their test scores were scarcely 
affected. They did almost, not quite, 
as well as their mates in the control 
group. On the average the two groups, 
which had been equal in the first test, 
made the following scores in the second 
test: 

Control group, working undei: normal 
conditions 137*6 

Experimental group, working under 
distraction 155.9 

Apparent loss through distraction 5.7 
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Fig. 4-3. (Data from Morgan, 1916.) 
Speed and force of movement in a se- 
rial reaction test. Median values 
six subjects. Each subject made 800 
reactions without intermission. The 
room was quiet for the first 400 reac- 
tions, then noisy for aoo, and finally 
quiet for soo. 


In a similar experiment (Kendon R. 
Smith, 1951) the distractor was a loud 
(100 db) noise occurring in bursts lasting 
10-50 sec, with intervening short periods 
of silence, and the tasks were number 
checking, name checking, and the paper 
form board test. The distracted group 
worked somewhat faster and less ac- 
curately than the control group, but 
these differences were too slight to be 
of any practical importance. 

How distraction is overcome. Mus- 
cular effort. It is a reasonable supposi- 
tion that more energy must be thrown 
into the work to overcome the distrac- 
tion. Morgan (1916) tested this hy- 
pothesis by recording the force of the 
subject's finger movements in a serial 
performance somewhat like typewriting. 
There were ten numbered reaction keys. 
A letter being exposed to view, the 
task was to translate it into a number by 
use of a complicated code, and then to 
strike the proper key. The apparatus 
immediately exposed another letter, and 
the operation continued indefinitely. 
The time and force of the subject's 
finger reactions, and also his breaking 
movements, were automatically recorded. 
He was alone in the work room, but 
E could watdi his behavior through a 
peekhole. After he had worked for a 


time in quiet, bells, buzzers and phono- 
graph records suddenly began to sound 
from all parts of the room. He kept on 
working and after a while the noise 
ceased and the last part of the work 
was done in quiet. Some of the results 
are shown in Figure 4-3. 

We see that the time per stroke de- 
creased gradually during the initial quiet 
period. This practice effect was inter- 
rupted by the onset of noise. The dis- 
traction worked for a time but was 
pretty well overcome before the end of 
the noisy period, after which the practice 
effect continued. The force with which 
the subject struck the keys was hjgh at 
first but went down as part of the prac- 
tice effect. At the onset of noise, how- 
ever, the force rose to its original level, 
and it remained high while the noise 
lasted. The breathing record (not 
shown here), along with peekhole 
observations, revealed speech activity on 
the subject's part, especially during the 
noise. The letters and numbers were 
often spoken aloud. In his fairly suc- 
cessful effent to overcome the distraction 
die subject threw extra muscular eneigy 
into liis work-T^ much is clear-* 
themgh it is not clear how the surplus 
musculiur activity i^raied to overcome 
the disMicidon. 

A simihuc eaperiment by Ford (igas) 
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under the name division of attention. 
Whether there is actually a division of 
attention in doing two things at once is 
a question which we shall not try to 
answer at the outset. Division of atten* 
tion would mean a simultaneous focus- 
ing upon two separate activities. If one 
is automatic and goes forward smoothly 
without any conscious control, no di- 
vision of attention is required. If both 
are combined into a single integrated 
performance, no division of attention is 
required. If two activities, while car- 
ried on simultaneously in a loose sense, 
are kept going by a rapid shift from one 
to the other and back again, there is in 
the strict sense no division of attention. 
Whether or not the concept of attention 
can be given a perfectly scientific defini- 
tion, surely a problem of great im- 
portance in psychological dynamics is 
posed by the fact that a person some- 
times does two or more things at once. 

We might better say that he always 
does more than one thing at once. 
Aside from the physiological processes 
of breathing, heart action, and digestion, 
he is standing or walking while seeing 
or hearing, or in some such way engaged 
in more than one line of activity. It is 
a fair question whether such simultane- 
ous activities run along independently 
or are necessarily integral parts of a 
single total activity. 

Interaction of simultaneous perform- 
ances. Experiments on this problem be- 
gan as early as 1687, when Paulhan tried 
to recite one familiar poem orally while 
writing another and found it possible 
to do so. Sometimes a word that was 
being xtcited would be written also, but 
on the whole such mutual interference 
was rather slight. Without interrupting 
oral recitation, he would 
a line to be written and 


proceed to write it without any further 
attention. He could recite a poem while 
performing a very simple multiplication 
on paper, and neither operation was 
retarded. But an operation presenting 
any difficulty was retarded even by so 
automatic a simultaneous performance 
as the recitation of a familiar poem. 
Similar results were published by Binet 
(1890) and by Jastrow & Cairnes (1891- 
1892). The latter authors even found 
one person who could add or read more 
rapidly if one hand was simultaneously 
engaged in rapid tapping. Binet noted 
the difficulty of making discrete move- 
ments of the two hands unless these 
movements were combined as in sweep- 
ing, chopping, or producing some such 
unitary result. 

Efficiency of a dual performance. Usu- 
ally one or both of two simultaneous 
performances will show some impair- 
ment. So, in a free association test 
(p. 54) combined with a simultaneous 
counting performance, the associative 
responses tended toward the low level 
of rhyming and word completion (Black- 
Board), responses to the sound rather 
than to the meaning of the stimulus 
words (Speich, 1927). 

In some occupations, as that of the 
telephone operator, it is necessary to do 
two or more things at once, or to switch 
rapidly back and forth between two or 
more performances. Vocational tests 
for ability to do this sort of thing have 
been tried, as by Sterzinger (1928). A 
story is read to the subject while he is 
adding columns of one-place numbers. 
He then stops adding and writes all he 
remembers of the story. Control tests 
are made with adding alone, and with 
the story alone, $0 the score in the double 
and single performances can be com- 
pared. One subject scored as follows: 


of the 




DOING TWO THINGS AT ONCE 


(A) Numbers correctly added, single task 

(B) .double task 

(C) Items of stpry recalled, single task 

(D) “ “ “ “ .double task 


The 85 percent and 3s percent must 
somehow be combined into a single 
index of efficiency in doing two things 
at once. The arithmetical mean of the 
two percents will not serve. For sup 
pose the subject to be utterly unable to 
keep the two performances going. Let 
him become wholly absorbed in the 
story and forget to add; in this way he 
might score 100 percent in the story and 
zero in adding. The arithmetical mean 
would give him 50 percent, whereas 
he should be marked zero in combining 
the two activities, which is what we 
are trying to measure. This difficulty 
is overcome by taking the geometrical 
mean of the two percents instead 
of the arithmetical. So computed, the 
index for the data given above is 
\/.83 X *32 = .52. The index for Sterz- 
inger’s 26 subjects ranged from .30 to 
.90, with a group average of about .60. 
Using similar tests on lo-year-old boys, 
Dambach (1929) obtained some indices 
of over 1.00. at least one of the tasks 
being better done in combination than 
alone. 

Another occupation demanding simul- 
taneous performance of two tasks is that 
of the airplane pilot. An experiment 
simulating some of his work required the 
subject to keep the pointers centered in 
two circular instrument dials in spite of 
continual disturbance. The further 
apart the two dials, the more difficult 
was the double task. The score was 
the percent of time both pointers were 
simultaneously on center; 61 percent 
was the best average score (Fitts 8c Simon, 
1949). Somewhat similar experiments 
were noticed under the head of reaction 
time (p. 40). 


5 * 

43 s: 83 percent of A 

lo = 3a percent of C 

Does muscular twion facilitate mental 
|n>rk? In solving a difficult problem, 
performing a novel act, or getting ready 
for any important performance, one al- 
most inevitably engages in the additional 
activity of tensing the muscles (p. 174; 
Freeman, 1934, pp. 440-443). Is this 
muscular tension of any positive value? 
Positive results were obtained by Bills 
(1927) from college students. During 
the tense condition the subject had a 
dynamometer in each hand and exerted 
steady pressure on both of them. Dur- 
ing the relaxed condition his hands 
rested easily in his lap. In both condi- 
tions he memorized, added, or read dis- 
connected letters, trying for maximum 
speed. The output was greater in the 
tense than in the relaxed condition, the 
difference being statistically reliable for 
the experiment as a whole. Other in- 
vestigators (Zartman 8e Cason, 1934; 
Block, 1936) have obtained less uniform 
results. Block tested the same subjects 
many times and found little individual 
consistency, since one who did best, on 
one day while exerting a fairly strong 
squeeze on the dynamometers would do 
better on another day with only a weak 
squeeze or none at all. It did not seem 
possible to determine an optimum ten- 
sion for the individuals or for the group 
as a whole, and it certainly was not true 
that the greater the muscular tension 
the better the mental performance. We 
noticed on page 87 that the subject's 
attitude or expectation was a factor in 
a distaractian experiment; probably the 
same is true here too. 

Gan two i^tentivo oct, be done at tbe 
«ame instant? This question has not 
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been squarely met in the experiments so 
far described since the possibility of rapid 
shifting between the tasks has not been 
excluded. Sensory and memory after- 
images may make such a shift possible. 
If the stimuli are weak as well as brief, 
use of the afterimages will be mini- 
mized. In one experiment (Mager, 
1920; Pauli, 1924) weak pressure was ap- 
plied to one finger of each hand, and the 
subject had to say which pressure was 
stronger; at the same instant there was 
a brief visual exposure of 3-6 short lines 
to be counted. Either task was so easy 
that, when presented alone, it gave 
nearly 100 percent of correct responses; 
but, when the two tasks were presented 
simultaneously. 

Both were correct in is percent of cases 
One was correct in 60 percent of cases 

Neither was correct in 28 percent of cases 

The conclusion is that simultaneous per- 
formance of two attentive acts of cogni- 
tion did not often if ever occur. 

Besides the frequently reported alter- 
nation between two tasks which are 
being done *'at once," there is sometimes 
the possibility of combining them into a 
single coordinated performance, and 
when this can be done, it is the most 
successful and agreeable way of handling 
the problem (Westphal, 1911; Schorn, 
1928). 

SPAN OF ATTENTION 
OR OF APPREHENSION 

One of the oldest experiments in psy- 
chology, aside from some on the senses, 
was inspired by the philosophical ques- 
tion whether the mind could apprehend 
more than one object at a time. If the 
mind is a unit, how can it simultane- 
ously perform two acts or attend to two 


distinct objects? But if it cannot hold 
two objects together, how can it compare 
or distinguish them? Few modern psy- 
chologists would admit any interest in 
this question, but they are interested in 
the line of experiments it suggested. In 
order to be put to an experimental test, 
the question had to take some concrete 
form, and operationally it became a 
question on the perception of number, 
which is a matter of psychological sig- 
nificance. 

Early experiments. The first definitely 
reported experiment on the span of at- 
tention was no more than an informal 
demonstration; Sir William Hamilton 
(1859) in one of his famous lectures on 
"metaphysics" used to tell his students 
that if they threw a handful of marbles 
on the floor, they would "find it difficult 
to view at once more than six, or seven 
at most, without confusion; but if you 
group them into twos, or threes, or fives, 
you can comprehend as many groups as 
you can units because the mind con- 
siders these groups only as units." 

A more serious attack on the problem 
was made in 1871 by Jevons, usually 
classed as a logician and economist rather 
than as a psychologist. It seemed to 
him "one of the very few points in psy- 
chology which can, as far as we yet 
see, be submitted to experiment." He 
placed a flat, white tray in the middle 
of a larger black tray and tossed a 
handful of black beans so that some of 
them landed in the white tray. He 
"estimated, without the least hesitation," 
the number in the white tray as soon as 
they came to rest, recorded his estimate, 
and then counted the actual number. 
In this fashion he made over a thousand 
trials; his resulu are tabulated in the fol- 
lowing table. 
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Estimated ActtuU number 


Number 
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2 

Totals 

*3 

65 

107 

>47 

156 

»35 

122 

107 

69 

45 

s6 

H 

11 

Mean estimate 

30 

4.0 

5*1 

6.1 

7-1 

8.0 

8*9 

9-7 

10.5 

11.5 

12.2 

13-* 

iS -7 

SD of estimate 

0.0 

0.0 

0*3 

0.4 

0.5 

0.7 

0.7 

0.9 

1.0 

0.9 

1.0 

1-3 

1.0 

Percent correct 

100 

100 

95 

8s 

72 

56 

62 

43 

S8 

4 * 

*3 

*9 

18 


Jevons was surprised to find that he 
sometimes erred even with five beans, 
but he noticed especially the gradual 
increase of errors as the number of beans 
became larger. The problem, he saw, 
was to find a general law covering the 
whole series of numbers and estimates 
(of stimuli and responses, as we might 
say). For each column, i.e., for each 
actual number, he computed the average 
estimate and the scatter of estimates. 
The average estimate was practically 
correct as far as eight, but beyond that 
tended to underestimation. The scatter 
(SD) increased with the number. 

It is possible to do still more with the 
data. For each number shown, we can 
find the whole range of estimates and 
the probability of each estimate. And 
we can turn about and ask, "For each 
estimate made what was the range of 
actual numbers and the probability of 
each?" To answer this question we sum 
up the horizontal rows and reduce the 
frequencies in each row to percents of 
the total for that row. So, when Jevons 
said, "Nine beans," the chances were 50 
percent that the actual number was ^ 


18 percent that it was 8, 25 percent that 
it was 10, 7 percent that it was 11, and 
less than 1 percent that it was 12. 
Often in a court of law or elsewhere, 
someone offers an estimate of a number 
of objects he has seen, and we want to 
judge what the actual number probably 
was and the range of probabilities.' A 
complete table of data, like that given by 
Jevons, lends itself to a variety of such 
statistical treatments. 

Computation of the span. But Jevons’s 
successors, as well as his predecessors, 
have been mostly interested in measur- 
ing the "span." How large a number of 
beans or other uniform objects can be 
grasped in one glance — one momentary 
act of perception — and reported cor- 
rectly? Jevons saw that the span must 
vary from moment to moment. When 
8 beans were reported correctly, the span 
at that moment was at least 8, but when 
this number was misjudged, the span 
at that moment was something less than 
8. The span is a kind of threshold, to 
be completed by the methods of psycho- 
physics :(p. '^ aoD), particularly by the 
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Method of Constant Stimuli, as pointed 
out by Fernberger in 1921. Since the 
span varies, we need a measure of its 
average (or Median) and of its scatter. 
For this purpose we extract from the 
Jevons table only the percent of correct 
responses for each actual number of 
beans, and we ask what number was 
correctly estimated 50 percent of the 
time. That will be the Median span 
for this individual subject. 



Aetuaif number 

tic. 4-5. The Jevons data handled by the 
graphic method (p. 804). The ringed points are 
the observed percents of correct estimates. The 
curve is drawn to fit these data points as closely 
as seems possible. It has the general shape of a 
skewed ogive. A similar graph from more regu- 
lar data is shown on page 94. The 5o-percent 
horUontal crosses the curve at a point correspond- 
ing to 9.7 beans, which was, therefore, the Median 
span for Jevons. Similarly, the upper and lower 
quartile can be located. 

The pronounced skewness of this 
“ogive** (Fig. 4-5), with its long tail up- 
ward, suggests that two kinds of responses 
may be lumped together, a direct and 
exact perception of the smaller numbers 
and an estimate of numbers that are too 
large to be exactly perceived. This ques- 
tion will recur op pages 94 and 98. 

The tachifitoscope. For a first-class ex- 
periment better control of the stimulus 
variables was obviously needed. This 
tequirement has been met by the tachis- 
toseppe, an instrument for giving *‘quich 
looks** by limiting the duration of the 
^exposure. The simplest, one is a 
^eighted plate that drops like a window 


sash in its frame, with an opening in it 
that exposes a collection of dots, letters, 
or other stimulus material. It helps to 
add a screen in front, with a fixation 
point, so that the eyes are properly 



Fig. 4-6. A typical rotary disk shutter. A disk 
containing an open sector is a very convenient 
device for giving brief flashes of illumination. If 
the open sector crosses the light beam rapidly, 
the light comes on and off sharply instead of wax- 
ing and waning. The size of the opening is often 
variable, to change the duration of the flash. 
The disk may be driven by a motor, or may be 
weighted like the one here, so that it acts like a 
pendulum. Such a shutter converts an ordinary 
lantern slide projector and screen into a very 
reliable tachistoscope, suitable for individual or 
class-room work. 

in the drawing above, the disk is *'cocked" so 
that the weight is at 1:00 o’clock. When the 
key is depressed, the disk will rotate clockwise, 
carrying the weight almost up to 11:00 o’clock; 
the second stud will catch on the key and prevent 
a backward swing. The disk is moved forward 
to its original positimi to cock it for the next 
trial. The exposure material is photographed 
on film; the front lens of the a in X a in pro- 
jector is just behind the disk, as shown by the 
dotted circle. The position of the open sector is 
such that it crosses the beam of light at the time 
of most rapid rotation, i.e., when the weight is 
at fi o’clock. The duration of the flash is about 
50 ms. With a aoo-watt projector, this is ade- 
quate for a dais of 50. in a dimly lighted room. 
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focused in advance and have no tend- 
ency to follow the falling plate. Ideally 
the pre-exposure field, the stimulus card, 
and the post-exposure field should be of 
the same brightness so as to minimize 
afterimages. A good instrument of this 
type is the Whipple tachistoscope (1914)* 
which is a pendulum-actuated rotary 
disk, rather cumbersome to be sure, but 
fairly silent and designed to solve many 
of the technical problems. 

A second type operates by cutting a 
beam of light but allowing it to illumi- 
nate the stimulus card for a controlled 
duration. Dodge (1907a, b) invented a 
much used instrument of this type, em- 
ploying a semisilvered glass mirror which 
reflects the pre- and postexposure field 
when one lamp is on and smoothly shifts 
the illumination to tlie stimulus material 
(seen through the glass). But perhaps 
the most flexible arrangement is to put 
the stimulus material on film or lantern 
slides to be projected on a screen. A 
sectored disk, a pendulum, or even a 
photographic shutter cuts the projection 
beam as near its nodal point as possible 
so as to expose all the material simul- 
taneously. This type of apparatus is 
equally suited to individual or classroom 
experiments. There is a growing tend- 
ency to prepare the exposure material 
by photographic methods; for anything 
except faces or scenes it is probably best 
to use a negative of the material so that 
the exposure will simply throw dots or 
lines of light on the uniformly dark 
screen. 

The exposure is usually kept well 
below 200 ms in order to be shorter than 
the reaction time of the eyes in shifting 
from one fixation point to another (p, 
502). The theory may be that with only 
one fixation there can be only oije 
"act** or ‘‘stroke** of attention; at least 
the successive fixation characteristic of 


serial counting or spelling jcannot occur. 
The exposure may perfectly well be cut 
down to less than a millisecond, if a 
corresponding increase is made in the 
illumination (see p. 96). 



Fic. 4-7. A simplified diagram of the mirror 
tachistoscope. The observer looks into the hood. 
When one light (L^) is lighted, he sees only the 
fixation field, which is reflected in the semi- 
silvered mirror. For the exposure, is turned 
off and Lg on at the same time, so that O sees 
only the exposure field through the mirror. At 
the end of the exposure the lights are reversed, 
returning the fixation field. 

This simplified version does not solve the prob- 
lems of uniform illumination, stray light, or lag 
of the lamps. Dodge’s original model (i907a*and 
b) introduced the light through windows in the 
upper right hand side of the diagram, with mir- 
rors at Lq and L^. The light was controlled by 
a sectored disk, as in Figure 4-6. 

The span for number of simultaneou&iy 
teen objects. With the instrumental 
and statistical techniques perfected the 
century-old question of the span of ap- 
prehension has been reopened and suffi- 
cient data have been obtained to provide 
an answer under certain definite condi- 
tions. The conditions need to be speci- 
fied since they affect the size of the 
span. 

When the requirement is iiiinply that 
the number of objects shall be correctly 



Different ways of ascertaining a number. 
The most obvious way is to count the 
beans, dots, or other items. But count- 
ing, “One, two, three, . is a series 
of steps, not a single perceptive act such 
as is implied by the concept of span of 
attention or apprehension. Not many 
such steps could be taken within the 
exposure time of ^ second. The 

sensation, to be sure, outlasts the stim- 
ulus if the light is fairly intense. Even 
so, only a few items could be accurately 
counted. If you get a good strong after- 
image of a large collection of dots, you 
will bog down in counting them because 
you cannot fixate one after another as 
you do in counting real objects. With- 
out counting you can make a quick 
estimate even of large numbers, admit- 
ting however that your estimate is only 
approximate. Small numbers can ap- 
parently be directly perceived; so two 
items are seen as a pair, three items as 
a trio, four as a quartet, and so on, 
the question being how far you can go 
in this direction and still be sure of 

SPAN OF APPREHENSION FOR NUMBER OF DOTS 
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reported — the objects being black dots 
scattered over a white card and exposed 
to clear foveal vision for 100 ms — the 
average span for keen adults is about 
8 objects. Individual averages range 
from 6 to 11, and every individual varies 





Fic. 4-8. A smoothed ogival plot of the decline 
of correct judgments with an increase in the 
number of dots exposed. 

about his own average, as indicated by 
the SD which is large for some individ- 
uals and small for others. The table on 
this page shows these results, and Figure 
4-8 shows the fairly regular plot from 
one of the subjects (subject G3 in the 
table). 
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your numbers. And sometimes you can 
see a collection as falling apart into a 
few small groups as was suggested in our 
first quotation from Hamilton. 

If the dots are objectively grouped, the 
number that can be perceived at once 
may increase enormously (Freeman, 
1916). What happens can be brought 
out by a classroom demonstration. If 
a slide is exposed containing 5 groups 
of 5 dots each, arranged like the spots 
on a playing card (quincuncially) l^th 
within each group and in the grouping 
of the groups, most students will cor- 
rectly report the 25. They are not per- 
ceiving 25 dots, but 5 groups of 5 dots 
each; for if a dot has been omitted from 
one group, it will rarely be missed. 

Even if the dots are not objectively 
arranged in distinct groups, it is often 
possible for the subject to group them 
and so ascertain the number in a col- 
lection exceeding his ordinary span. 
One of Fernberger's subjects (F3 in the 
table on p. 94) reported a successful 
perception of 10 dots, exposed for 100 
ms or less, which instantly fell apart 
into groups of 4, g, and g dots. In an 
experiment of Oberly (1924) the subjects 
reported after each exposure whether 
they were aware of counting, grouping, 
or directly perceiving the number of 
dots. According to these reports, as 
plotted in Figure 4-9, the smallest num- 
bers were usually perceived directly, 
the medium numbers (5 and 6) by group- 
ing, and the larger numbers about 
equally by grouping and counting. 

Factors determinfaig the size of the mini- 
ber span. No doubt the **span of atten- 
tion*' was originally supposed to be 
a fixed quantity. Just as with other 
thresholds, however, experiment showed 
it to vary from moment to moment 
about an average value. Besides this 


oscillation under apparently constimt 
conditions, there are definite factors 
which raise or lower the average span. 
There is grouping, both the S-faccor of 
objective grouping, and the subject's 
irii^ity to impose grouping upon some 
collections of dots, whi^ is an O-factor, 



Fig. 4-9. (Data from Oberly, 1924, and Cooper, 
1928.) Three methods of ascertaining the num- 
ber of tachistoscopically exposed dots. Average 
results from 10 subjects. Direct perception did 
not succeed beyond 6 dots, and none of the 
methods had much success beyond 10 dots. 

Closely related to it is the O-factor of 
previous learning. Many studies, in- 
cluding those already considered, have 
shown that the span increases with prac- 
tice. The learning is of two types: 
generalized skill in tachistoscopic ob- 
servation is built up; and specific dot 
collections, exposed repeatedly, become 
familiar and easily identified. 

Stimulus factors. In span experiments 
the usual practice is to favor the subject 
by good exposure of the field of dots 
so that bis span will not be limiled by 
low illumination or very brief exposute. 
These factors were investigated by 
Hunmr k Sigler (t^}« They varied 
the illumination from very bdnt to fairly 
strong, and the exposure time from 4 
ms up to 4 wtCr and i^ked: whether^ the 
span would not thus be made to vary 
zero up to perhaps ip dots or nsorOp 
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Fig. 4-10. (Hunter & Sigler, 1940.) The num- 
ber span as dependent on light intensity (1) and 
duration of exposure (t). The sloping lines la- 
beled 1, a, s, ... 9, 10, 18 are equal-span con- 
tours. With both variables plotted in logarithms, 
the product I X ^ is constant so long as the line 
slopes downward at an angle of 45*. Spans of 
8 docs and less were obtained with even the short- 
est exposures if the light was strong enough to 
compensate for the short exposure time, but this 
compensation did not work above 8 dots; more 
time was then necessary. 

Inspection of the figure reveals another sig- 
nificant regularity. With any given exposure 
time, more light is required to see a larger num- 
ber of dots. This result, confirmed by Schlos- 
bei|f (1948) and by Casperson 8e Schlosberg (1950) 
is related to visual acuity which is known to im- 
prove as the light increases from faint to mod- 
erately strong (p. 385). Let the light be so faint 
that a single doc has a 50-50 chance of being seen 
at a given moment, and let the chances be the 
same for a second dot projected on a different 
retinal point. If these two probabilities are in- 
dependent, the chance of seeing both dots at the 
same momeht is 50 percent of 50 percent, i.e., 
85 percent; and to reach the 50-pexcent threshold 
for two dots more light is required. This ex- 
p^nation has to be complicated in order to take 
we |f l^ociilar vision. 

Such a problem demanded a large maas 
6f data. There were two experithental 
Vari^lea: light intensity (I) and dura* 


tion of exposure (t). For each I X t 
combination an ogive like that in Figure 
4*8 was obtained — over 60 such ogives 
from each of two highly trained subjects, 
each ogive yielding a 50-percent span. 
All these spans were brought together 
into a single plot (Fig. 4-10), which shows 
the light intensity and exposure time 
necessary to obtain spans of from 1 to 
la dots. To obtain a span of 6 dots, for 
example, you can use either a high in- 
tensity with a short exposure, or a lower 
intensity with a proportionately longer 
exposure. So far as the lines slope 
downward at an angle of 45®, the mean- 
ing is that the span remains constant for 
a constant I X t product. The effective 
S-factor, then, is neither I nor t sepa- 
rately, but the quantity of light repre- 
sented by their product. This result 
conforms to the well-known Bunsen- 
Roscoe law (p. 373). We see, however, 
that spans of 9, 10, and 12 dots could 
only be obtained with fairly long ex- 
posures which the subject could utilize 
for counting or grouping the dots. 

Timing the number responses. In a 
typical experiment on the span of atten- 
tion a number of dots are exposed to 
the subject's view, and he responds by 
saying a number word. What are the 
response variables which could be of 
service in the investigation? (1) The 
response can simply be scored as right 
or wrong, and the percent of correct 
responses can be used for computation 
of the span, (s) The response can be 
recorded as such and such a number 
word SO that the distribution of number 
responses to each stimulus number can; 
be worked out, as was done by Jevons 
(p. 91). (3) The response can be timed 
as in reaction time experiments. 

What use could be made of the reac- 
tion times? They would show whether 
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the response to the small numbers, below 
the span, was definitely quicker than 
the response to slightly larger numbers, 
just exceeding the span. According to 
one natural expectation it should take 
no longer to identify j dots than 2, since 
both lie within the span; and it should 
take the same time up to 6 dots, if that 
were the span, but definitely longer for 
7 dots which would have to be counted 
or grouped. 

The fact of the matter, as brought out 
by a succession of experimenters starting 
with Warren (1897) and Bourdon (1908), 
is that the RT increases gradually even 
within the limits of the span. For 
Warren’s two subjects, with an exposure 
time of 131 ms, the RT of the spoken 
response crept up from 560 ms when 1 
dot was exposed, step by step, to 951 
ms for 5 dots and 1175 ms for 6 dots. 
Bourdon took the precaution of timing 
the mere pronunciation of the number 
words and found that some of them acti- 
vated the voice key a little more 
promptly than others; but when allow- 
ance was made for this factor, it was 
still true that the smaller the number 
the quicker the response. 

A modified procedure was introduced 
by Von Szeliski (1924) in order to secure 
correct responses to numbers exceeding 
the span. The subject was instructed 
to ascertain the exact number of dots, 
and the exposure was lengthened so as 
to make this possible. The times so 
measured are not strictly reaction times 
because the stimulus is not fully received 
at the beginning of the exposure but 
only after some exploration by aid of 
eye movements. However, the modified 
experiment has given some good results, 
and the measured time (from the begin- 
ning of the exposure to the subject's 
response) has increased gradually with 
the number of dots, up to 9 dots at 


least in Von Szeliski's experiment, and 
up to 18 dots at least in a similar experi- 
ment of Hunter (1942). in both cases 
there was a discontinuity in the curve 
at about 6-7 dots, probably indicative 
(ft a change in the subject’s method of 
ascertaining the number. The results 
of Saltzman & Garner (1948) are some- 
what different. The average response 
time of 5 subjects gave a smooth curve 
with no obvious discontinuity (Fig. 4-11). 



Fic. 4*11. (Saltzman & Gamer, 1948.) Time re- 
quired for correct identification of number of 
items, which were concentric circles in this case. 
Mean for five subjects. 

They concluded that the subject’s proc- 
ess of ascertaining the number was essen- 
tially the same from 1 to 10 at least, and 
that the “span” was nothing more than 
a convenient statistic. 

As against this iconoclastic conclusion, 
several points should be considered. 
(1) Since the larger numbers are cer- 
tainly counted, we must infer that even 
the smallest numbers are counted, if 
the process is the same throughout-^a 
conclusion contrary to oth^ good evi- 
dence (pp. 95, 95). (2) A discontinuity 
present in the curves of separate indi- 
viduals is likely to be blurred out when 
the results of several individuals are 
pooled because one person’s span will 
be somewhat larger than another’s. 
(S) Another cause erf blurrmg is that the 
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same individual will sometimes count* 
and at other times directly perceive, a 
number lying close to his span— or, bet- 
ter expressed, his span varies somewhat 
from moment to moment. (4) The in- 
crease of reaction time from 1 to 5 or 6 
dots, i.e., within the span, is quite in 
line with well-known facts of the dis- 
junctive reaction (p. 33). It takes 

longer to distinguish red from yellow 
than red from green, though both dis- 
criminations are certainly direct and 
not accomplished by any process analo- 
gous to counting. The bigger a differ- 
ence, the more quickly it is perceived; 
and the (relative) difference between 1 
and a dots is greater than that between 
2 and 3, and so on up the scale. In 
identifying 5 dots, you have to distin- 
guish this number from 4 and 6; in 
identifying 2 dots, you need only make 
the easier discriminations between 2 
dots and 1 and 3. 

Number estimates. Instead of being re- 
quired to ascertain the exact number of 
items in a collection, as in the experi- 
ments just considered, the subject may 
get only a brief exposure and be asked 
to estimate the number. Numerousness 
is the name given by Stevens (1939) to 
that property of a collection of items 
which you discriminate, without count- 
ing, when you estimate the number of 
items. You can employ a very rough 
scale of numerousness with steps like 
these: few, several, many; or you can 
use numbers with the understanding 
that they are only meant to be approxi- 
mate. In a class experiment Taves 
(1941) exposed sample collections of 
dots, ranging from 2 to 180, with ex- 
posures of only 200 ms, and asked his 
subjects to estimate the numbers and to 
rate their own confidence in the ac- 
curacy of their estimates. Up to 6 dots 


the estimates were nearly all exactly 
correct and the confidence was practi- 
cally perfect. Above 6-7 dots the sub- 
jects l^gan to differ in their estimates 
and their confidence rapidly fell toward 
zero. In another experiment of Taves 
tlie discontinuity at about 6-8 items came 
out clearly. A larger and a smaller col- 
lection of dots were exposed alternately, 
and the subject adjusted the smaller 
number until it appeared to him half 
as numerous as the larger. When the 
results are plotted (Fig. 4-12), with the 





Fic. 4-is. (Taves, 1941.) Half-adjustment data 
for five subjects and for their Mean. Data points 
lying on the longer oblique line record arithmeti- 
cally exact judgments, while points lying on the 
additional line stand for half-adjustments which 
are about so percent too large. The shift from 
exact to approximate is fairly^abrupt. 

larger number on the abscissa and the 
apparent half on the ordinate, the halv- 
ing is seen to be arithmetically exact 
up to a whole number of 6-8 dots, but 
beyond that level the estimated halves 
are about so percent too large, half of 
lo being (apparently) about 6, half of 
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20 about 12, half of 50 about 30, half 
of 100 about 58. There is a break in 
every function (or “curve*’) when the 
collection to be halved reaches the 
neighborhood of 8 dots. With these 
short exposures which do not allow time 
for counting, the subject’s method shifts 
from exact perception of the smaller 
numbers to approximate estimation of 
the larger ones. 

This line of investigation has been 
further developed by Reese, Volkmann 
and their associates at Mount Holyoke 
College. They have combined the re- 
action-time and tachistoscope techniques 
for the study of counting, estimating, 
and what they call subitizing. This 
coined word is derived from the Latin 
word for “sudden” and is used to desig- 
nate the rapid perception of small num- 
bers exposed very briefly. In one ex- 
periment, by Kaufman, Lord, Reese & 
Volkmann (1949), collections of dots 
sampling the range from 1 to 210 were 
exposed for only 200 ms. A chrono- 
scope started as the material flashed on 
the screen and stopped when the subject 
spoke his report into a microphone. 
As would be expected, the reports were 
almost always correct up to 5 dots, be- 
yond which errors became increasingly 
frequent The reaction time curves 
agreed with those of Saltzman Sc Gamer 
(Fig. 4-1 1), in that it took longer to report 
5 dots than to report 1 or 2. But be- 
yond 6 with this brief exposure, the 
number of dots exposed had no marked 
effect on the RT. The discontinuity is 
shown in Figure 4-13, in which the 
Median RT is plotted against the num- 
ber of dots (the base line scale being 
logarithmic to avoid crowding the left- 
hand side of the curve). It is obvious 
that we are dealing with two functions, 
one holding up to 6 dots and theri giving 
way rather abniptly to a different func- 


tion. A similar break was found in the 
subject’s rating of confidence in his ac- 
curacy. 

If the subject is informed, after he has 
given his judgment, of the tme number 
dots in the collection, his errors 
quickly decrease in size. A subject who 
has been overestimating the laiger num- 
bers will compensate or even overcom- 
pensate for this tendency; and similarly 
with a subject who has been underestimat- 
ing. But this training does not oblit- 
erate the distinction between subitizing 
and estimating nor even raise the transi- 
tion point. Errors still make their ap- 
pearance at the same number of dots 
(Minturn & Reese, 1951). 

In another experiment of this series 
Jensen, Reese 8c Reese (1950) used the 
timing method with one important dif- 
ference: the projected dot cluster re- 
mained on the screen until the subject 
made his report. Thus he had the op- 
portunity to count. The result up to 6 
dots was like that of the first experiment, 
with a discontinuity at 6 dots. But the 
function for the larger numbers was 
quite different; instead of remaining 
level as in Figure 4-1 g, it rose at an 
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Fig. 4-13. (Kaufman, Lord, Reese Sc Volkmann, 
^949*) Median report time as a function of 
number of dots, when the exposure was brief 
(aoo ms) and instructions were to respond as 
quiddy as possible* Group data. 

accelemted rate as the number of dots 
increased# This difference makes sense, 
for you can estimate 50 dots as easily as 


100 
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25, but you need longer to count the 
larger number and even disproportion- 
ately long since you are likely to lose 
your place in the count. 

These experiments show that the basic 
formula, R 2= f(N), is too simple. When 
N is less than 6, one function is found. 
When N is greater than 6, one of two 
other functions appears according as the 
conditions favor estimating or counting. 
These distinctions hold good when the 
response measure is accuracy, confidence 
or reaction time. Here we have about 
as clear evidence as one could desire that 
there is a distinct process with an upper 
limit at about 6 units. It matters little 
whether we speak of the limit of subitiz- 
ing or of the span of attention; the 
important fact is that there is a proc- 
ess whose upper limit can be deter- 
mined. 

Number span for successive stimuli, 
auditory and visual. In telegraphy a 
“dot" is a very brief sound or flash of 
light, while a “dash" is somewhat longer. 
Some symbols of the Morse Code con- 
sist entirely of dots: • for E, • • for I, • • • 

for S, — for H, and for 5; and a 

code operator must distinguish these sym- 
bols at high speed (p. 8 1 3). The span is a 
matter of practical concern, especially in 
wartime. In an extensive study of Taub- 
man (1950) groups of 1-10 brief tones 
or flashes were delivered by timing appa- 
ratus; O's task was to judge the num- 
ber of dots. The faster the rate of de- 
livery, the more errors were made and 
the lower was the span of 50-percent cor- 
rectness. At any rapid rate the visual 
flashes run together because of the posi- 
tive afterimages (p. 396). The ear re- 
covers from stimulation much more 
quickly and can manage more rapid rates, 
ilie data yielded approximate spans as 
foStows: 


flashes per second 
2 
s 

4 

5 
7 

Tones per second 
8 or 10 
12 

H 

16 


Span 

greater than 10 
about 6 


Span 

greater than 10 
about 7 
“ 5 

“ 4 


The tendency to underestimate the 
larger numbers, especially at the more 
rapid rates, is shown in Figure 4-14. 

Flashes of light received at a rate of 
iD-30 per second produce a flickering sen- 
sation (p. 380). When O tries to count 
them, he finds himself counting some- 
thing quite definite, but the subjective 
flashes that he counts occur at a rate of 
not over 6-8 per second. For example, 
a series of 5 flashes is seen as 3 when the 
objective rate is 10 per second, but as 
only 2 flashes when the objective rate is 
30 per second. That is the way the visual 
mechanism scores (Cheatham & White, 

1952)- 


The span for printed words and letters. 
What we have so far considered is essen- 
tially the number span. The beans, 
dots, or other items are all alike, and the 
subject's task is accomplished if he re- 
ports the correct number of items. His 
task would presumably be more difficult, 
and his span smaller, if he had to report 
more than the mere number. This pre- 
sumption was verified in ^tachistoscopic 
experiment of Glanville 8c Dallenbach 
(1929), who exposed varied material and 
demanded different levels of report. 
The average results from their three sub- 
jects were as follows: 

Span for number of dots 8.8 

Span for letters to be read 6.9 

Span for geometrical forms to be named 3.8 
Span for report on both form and color 3.0 
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Fig. 4-14. (After Taubman. 1950.) Number estimates of “dot" series, visual or auditory. The hori- 
zontal lines show the stimulus numbers, and the circled data points show the average response num- 
bers. The Mean estimate was computed for each of the five well-trained subjects, and the Median of 
these Means is shown. The larger the stimulus number, and the faster the presentation, the greater 
is the tendency to underestimation; and this tendency is decidedly greater for the visual dots than 
for the auditory ones. 


The use of the tachistoscope in experi- 
ments on reading goes back to the pio- 
neer work of Cattell (1885), who found 
that with a very brief exposure under 
adequate illumination: 

3-4 unconnected letters could be read. 

8 unconnected short words could be read. 

4 connected short words could be read. 

Since even the two short words, not to 
speak of the four-word sentence, ex- 
ceeded the letter span — and since, as Cat- 
tell found in his reaction time experi- 
ments (see p. 57), a familiar short word 
could be read as quickly as a single 
letter — it was clear that the words were 
not read by spelling them out. What 
could be the reader’s basis for recogniz- 
ing a word? Cattell reasoned that it 
must be the ‘'total word picture.’’ His 
results were confirmed by Erdmann tc 
Dodge (1898), who found the span for 
unconnected letters to be 4-5, while fa- 
miliar words, even as long as 18-20 le^ 
ters, were corref tly read from a single 


exposure of 100 ms. They inferred that 
the “general shape of the word’’ must be 
the primary cue for word recognition, 
with a few clear letters close to the fixa- 
tion point as supplementary cues. By 
“general word shape” they probably 
meant the external configuration of the 
printed word, while Cattell’s “total word 
picture” covers also the internal pattern 
of curves and vertical strokes. As far as 
external outline is concerned, these two 
combinations are alike; 

consonants 

commumfs 

But the internal patterns are different 
enough to prevent their being easily con- 
fused. 

As children advance in reading ability 
they become familiar with many word 
pictures, and their span for words in- 
creases much faster than ^their span fmr 
unconnected letters (fig. 4*i5}« 

An important discovery of Erdmann 
& Dodge was that the visual d^ta in read- 
ing were obtained wholly during the fiaca- 
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tions of the eye and not during actual 
eye movement. The eyeball, with its 
quick saccadic movements from one fixa* 
tion to the next (p. 506), is in effect a 
tachistoscope which provides the reader 
with a series of brief exposures. The ex- 
perimenter’s tachistoscope can limit the 
reader to a single exposure, and to a 
single fixation if the exposure is too 


replaced by a false letter, or blurred by 
an “x” typed over it. The omission of 
a letter was detected in only 40 percent 
of the cases, the substituted false letter 
in 22 percent, and the blurred letter in 
14 percent. Yet the mutilations made 
some impression on the subjects as can 
be judged from their comments, such as 
these: 


Letters exposed Word read Subjects comment 

fashxon fashion “Didn't see the i." 

foyever forever “There is a hair across the r." 

verbati verbatim “The last two letters seemed a little dim.’ 


short to permit the eye to shift its fixa- 
tion; and thus experiment can dis- 
cover how much can be read from a sin- 
gle fixation and what errors will be made. 
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Fig. 4-15. (Hoffmann, 19S7.) Increase of tachis- 
toscope span for letters and words with advance 
in school grade. Each grade is divided into an 
upper quarter, a medium half and a lower quar- 
ter, on the basis of intelligence as judged by the 
teachers. The cufves give the average span for 
the upper and the lower quarters; the middle 
half and the general average lie between these 
paired curves. Full line, span for familiar words; 
dotted line, span for jumbled consonants; both 
spans being measured in terms of one letter as 
unit. The span for words increases much faster 
and further than the span for letters. 

Misprints and misreadings. Some of 
the best evidence on cues for word rec- 
ognition has come from the errors made 
in attemptiii^ to read long or misprinted 
words. IPillftbury (1897) exposed type- 
wdttenliirprda wit^ one letter omitted. 


The reader, according to these com- 
ments, often sees details which he disre- 
gards in reading the word. Now if such 
details are visible when he cannot use 
them, correct details must also be visible 
in an unmutilated word and help to 
make up the complete word picture. 
Therefore, the visual impression received 
during a brief exposure must be much 
more complete and detailed than is im- 
plied by the phrase “general word shape.” 

This conclusion is fortified by a curi- 
ous observation made by all the experi- 
menters just mentioned. Even when a 
subject can report only a few of the 
letters shown, he firmly believes he has 
seen all of them clearly during the actual 
exposure. He forgets some before he 
can report them all because mere mem- 
ory cannot retain so many disconnected 
items. Unless mistaken in this impres- 
sion, then, he gets for an instant fully 
adequate cues for reading any familiar 
word. If for a fraction of'a second he 
sees the whole word and all its parts, he 
has all the cues he could desire. 

This possible explanation of word per- 
ception was taken seriously by S^u- 
mann (1921-1922). He urged his sub- 
jects to attend broadly to the whole row 
of exposed letters, and he found that the 
clearly seen letters were by no means 
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restricted to the 5-6 close to the fixation 
point. One of his students, Wagner 
(1918), exposed a series of letters for 100 
ms with instructions to attend to the 
whole series. Here are two examples: 

Letter series exposed Letters reported 

for 100 ms 

L n z d wrr t s ch n f ts Lzdtschfts 
Var wczhukze wpo t Vawhuzkpot 

The subject certainly read the first, 
the last, and some of the inside letters in 
each series. According to these results, 
the “total word picture** seen under fa- 
vorable conditions is adequate for word 
recognition. The word is not spelled 
out, letter by letter, but all the letters 
may be clearly seen even in a very brief 
exposure. 

Like the number span, the reading 
span for letters or words depends on 
0 -factors and S-factors. Among the O- 
factors are previous acquaintance with 
the letters and words and previous train- 
ing directed toward widening of the span. 
Intensive practice with the tachistoscope 
has been found to enlarge the span con- 
siderably (Weber, 1942; Renshaw, 1945) 
and may be a useful device for overcom- 
ing inefficient reading habits (Sutherland, 
1946; Gates, 1947). Among the S-factors 
are the illumination and the duration of 
exposure — or, better, within the usual 
short exposures (see p. 373), the combina- 
tion I X Here belong also the size and 
shape factors in the legibility of type and 
the brightness contrast between the let- 
ters and the paper background (Paterson 
& Tinker, 1929, 1947). As to the impor- 
tant factor considered in the next para- 
graph, there might be some dispute 
where to class it 

The role of indirect vision in reading. 
The farther an object is from the fixa- 
tion point, .the less clearly can its shape 
be perceived. Letters cannot be read 
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very far out from the center of clear vi- 
sion, i<e., in retinal term^, very far from 
the fovea. Yet the transition from good 
to poor form vision is gradual rather 
than abrupt (cf. pp. 16, 386).^ 

^^.Jf you fix your eyes on the first letter 
in a line of print and read as far as pos- 
sible into the line, you may see distinctly 
one long word or two or three short ones; 
beyond that you get vaguer impressions. 
The tendency to shift the fixation point 
to the object of interest is so strong that 
this informal experiment is untrust- 
worthy unless you have someone watch- 
ing your eyes. Hamilton (1907) avoided 
this source of error by use of the tachisto- 
scope. He briefly exposed a whole line 
of print, the subject*s task being to read 
the beginning of the line and see as 
much as possible of the remainder. The 
typical result was that the first one or two 
words were perceived, and something re- 
sembling the next word could be tenta- 
tively reported. For example, for “flow- 
ers** the subject guessed “follows.** 

For determining how far out single 
letters can be read, the tachistoscope can 
be used. A visible fixation point is 
present before the exposure, and a letter 
may then be shown either right or left of 
that point, the subject not knowing in 
advance on which side the letter will be 
exposed (Ruediger, 1905). Or two let- 
ters rnay b^ simultaneously exposed at 
equal distances to right and left, the sub- 
ject being asked to report both of them 
(Woodrow, 1938). The results of these 
two experiments (Fig. 4-16) agree in 
showing a gradual, qgivelike, decline of 
correct perception as the distance from 

1 Distance from the fixation point is best ex- 
pressed in angular degrees. At a readings dis- 
tance (or viewing distance) of la in., 1 in. along 
the line of print ss 5* of visual angle; ^ in. (5 
mm.) = 1* ^ visual angle; or, in general, each 
sideways distance Of ^0 ^ 1 ^ viewing distattce zx 
1* of visual angle. These apptoahnadons are 
reasonably exact up to about 15*. 
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the fixation point increases. The exact 
values would depend on such conditions 
as the size of the letters used. The im- 
portant fact is that slightly indirect vi- 
sion is good enough to aid in reading a 
string of letters. In reading a newspaper 
a good reader will average about four 
fixations per line (p. 505). 



Distance from fixation point 

Fig. 4-16. (Data from Ruediger, 1905, and 
Woodrow, 1958.) Percent of letters read cor- 
rectly when exposed slightly to right or left of 
the fixation point. Ruediger exposed either n 
or u and instructed the subject to guess when 
not sure; the “net score” for his experiment is 
percent right percent wrong. Woodrow used 
all the letters of the alphabet, so that allowance 
for chance success is unimportant. 

Masking or mutual interference of ad- 
jacent letters in indirect vision. Korte 
(1923) found that a group of letters, as 
compared with a single letter, must be 
brought closer, to the fixation point in 
order to be read. Even a word, though 
it can be read as quickly as a single let- 
ter in central vision, is less distinct in 
slightly indirect vision. Some explana- 
tion is called for: if the single letters can 
be ready why not the word composed of 
these letters? There is some kind of 
interference. Woodrow (1938, p. 93), 
who in one of his experiments observed 
this effect widi pairs of letters, suggested 
that "ietters close together . . . cause 
gi^ter confusion, or more mutual in- 
hibition dian widely separated . . . let- 


ters.** For a first-hand acquaintance 
with this effect, fixate the central point 
in each of the following lines, and try to 
read the letters at the sides (without al- 
lowing your eyes to movel): 

t . $ 

nte * hsx 

nte . hsx 

o . w 

moa . nwi 

moa . nwi 

Is it not true that the interior letter is 
more obscured than the end letters? 
The effect may be due to contrast. 
Brightness contrast tends to darken the 
letters and so make them stand out bet- 
ter. Where a letter has a considerable 
area of white next to it, this helpful con- 
trast effect will be enhanced (p. 490). 
And it may well be that the contrast 
effect is especially necessary for distinct- 
ness in indirect vision. The “masking** 
would then be due to lack of contrast, 
though we are not ready to make this 
assertion strongly at the present time. 

The reading span as a function of in- 
terest, The helpful influence of the con- 
text in ordinary reading is well known. 
A long word is easily read if it fits the 
context. In proofreading you must not 
allow yourself to become interested in 
the subject matter — otherwise you will 
overlook misprints. Akin to this 0 -fac- 
tor is the factor of personal interest 
demonstrated in a tachistoscopic experi- 
ment of Postman, Bruner & McGinnies 
(1948). Their procedure was to expose 
a word at first for only 1© ms, which at 
the illumination used was insufficient 
for correct reading, and to lengthen the 
exposure step by step till the word was 
correctly reported. There were six stim- 
ulus words for each of the six Spranger 
interests (theoretic, economic, esthetic, 
social, political, religious). Each subject's 
interest profile was determined by use 
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of the Allport-Vemon Scale of Values 
(1931). The question was whether 
words related to a subject's dominant 
interests would be recognized at shorter 
exposures than words lying remote from 
his interests; and the answer was affirma- 
tive. On the average of 35 subjects, the 
required exposure time was 65 ms for 
the words of greatest interest, but 97 ms 
for those of least interest. In a similar 
study of McGinnies (1949) the list of 
stimulus words included some that are 
socially taboo, like "belly" and "bitch," 
along with neutral words; and the ex- 
posure time required for the "bad" words 
was 98 ms, on the average, as against only 
53 ms for the neutral words — a reliable 
difference. 

But is this difference in ease of recog- 
nition necessarily because of personal in- 
terests? Familiarity may be a factor, as 
pointed out by Solomon (1951). The 
greater your interest in religion, for ex- 
ample, the more you read in that field 
and the oftener you see the words cur- 
rent there. And words that are taboo 
are not often encountered in reading. 
Viewed in this light, the experiments 
merely furnish striking examples of per- 
ception as a learned response based on 
reduced cues. The more extensive your 
previous experience of an object, the 
more the cues can be reduced and still 
permit recognition. This factor un- 
doubtedly contaminates the results men- 
tioned, but it does not explain away 
some of the observed facts. The subjects 
were instructed to make the best guess 
they could after each exposure. When 
they misread a stimulus word that was 
related to their dominant interest, their 
guesses were in line with this interest; 
whereas their errors in guessing at a low- 
interest word, or at a "bad" word, tended 
to go far afield, as if they were putting 
up some kind pf unconscious defense 
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against the uninteresting cn* forbidden 
topic. In the second experiment men- 
tioned the subject's psydfiogalvanic re- 
sponse (PGR or GSR, see p. 158) was 
measured while he was guessing at the 
Exposed word; and PGR was stronger 
when the unrecognized word was objec- 
tionable than when it was neutral. Ap- 
parently the subjects, as a result perhaps 
of punishment in childhood for saying 
"bad words," were anxiously avoiding 
even the recognition of such words. 
Further research is admittedly necessary, 
but these pioneering experiments may 
open up a valuable use of one old stand- 
ard method of experimental psychology 
in the study of personality and social psy- 
chology. However, a word of caution 
is in order: the effects just mentioned do 
not seem easy to reproduce under some- 
what varied conditions. 

SUMMARY 

It must be obvious to the reader that the 
problems we have covered in this chap- 
ter will never be understood in terms of 
some single faculty or function called 
"Attention." Each of them must be 
analyzed in terms of the stimuli and re- 
sponses involved. 

To get away from any subjective fac- 
tors, it might be well to consider what 
might be called attention in a lower ani- 
mal. Consider a cat, poised at the en- 
trance to a mousehole (an effective de~ 
terminer of attention). This cat illustrates 
most of the problems we meet in the field 
of attention. In the first place, her eyes 
and ears are directed to get the maxi- 
mum stimulation (clearness, attensity?) 
from the hole. Breathing is modified to 
sniffs, which will give maximum smell 
stimulation. Partly as a result of these 
adjustments, and probably also because 
of lowered thresholds or rai^ levels of 
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activity of certain neural centers, any 
stimulus which emerges from the mouse* 
hole will be potent in determining a re- 
sponse. The corollary to these lowered 
thresholds for certain stimuli is an in- 
crease in other thresholds; the cat is not 
distracted from the job at hand by peo- 
ple moving around the room, or calling 
her name. However, she may stop look- 
ing to scratch, which might illustrate 
division of attention (or better, alterna- 
tion). Periods of greater alertness are at 
least analogous to fluctuations of atten- 
tion, Anything comparable to span is less 
obvious. 

This example brings out an aspect of 
attention that we are apt to forget in 
studies with human Os, the motor as- 
pect. The cat has a distribution of 
muscular tension such that she is ready 
to spring instantly. This shows up as a 


high general level of tension, at well as a 
particular disposition of members. 
Many psychol<^ts of the behavioristic 
slant have emphasized the importance of 
these tonic sets (see Paschal, 1941, for 
summary). But in their emphasis on re- 
ceptor and effector adjustments, they are 
apt to forget the central nervous system 
(Mowrer, 1941). The receptor and ef- 
fector adjustments are integrated by com- 
plex interactions of the neural processes 
of summation and inhibition, occurring 
at various levels in the central nervous 
system. Ultimately the problems of at- 
tention will probably be greatly clarified 
when we know more about the mecha- 
nisms of neural integration. Until that 
time, the psychologist might keep his 
bearings by maintaining the functional 
approach suggested by the cat and the 
mousehole. 



EMOTION I: EXPRESSIVE 
MOVEMENTS 


The topic of Emotion has perhaps gen- 
erated more unprofitable controversy 
among psychologists than any other with 
which they have concerned themselves. 
Yet it is by no means a topic which they 
can cast aside, for it covers a very impor- 
tant group of phenomena. Witness the 
fact that all literatures, ancient and 
modern, are permeated with descriptions 
of emotional states. In these descrip- 
tions one can find three different aspects 
of emotion. In the first place, an angry 
man behaves in a particular way: his ac- 
tions are gross and powerful, often with- 
out due regard to the finer requirements 
of the situation; he may “have the 
strength of a demon” but be “blind with 
rage.” In the second place, he mani- 
fests clear symptoms of internal physio- 
logical changes in his rapid breathing 
and flushed face. Finally, he has char- 
acteristic introspective experiences that 
he can report. Many of these intro- 
spective experiences have long been 
traced to physiological changes such as 
dry mouth, rapid heartbeat, and con- 
stricted breathing; examples from many 
literatures have been collected (Kurath, 
1921; Kanner, 1931). 

The method of impression. At one time 
or another each of these aspects has been 

1 


of major interest to psychologists. The 
early experimentalists (ca. 1900) hoped 
to reach an orderly description of intro- 
spective emotional experience by using 
the method of impression. A stimulus 
was given, and the subject reported his 
experience. Wundt (1896) proposed a 
system of three dimensions of feeling — 
the traditional pleasant-unpleasant di- 
mension, one which he called the excited- 
quiet, and the tense-relaxed dimension. 
An emotion was a complex conscious 
state or process characterized by these 
feelings and also including a multitude 
of bodily sensations. Titchener (1909), 
Wundt's pupil, regarded only pleasant- 
ness and unpleasantness as elementary 
feelings, all the rest consisting of sensa- 
tions. The general view at the time was 
that the core of an emotion was the con- 
scious state which auroused the bodily 
changes and so produced the sensations. 

A revolutionary sitggestion had been 
made by William James (1884, 1890)* 
He regarded the emotion of fear or an- 
ger as primarily a form of instinctive 
behavior and only secondarily as the 
mass of sensory expericmce produce4 by 
the various bodily responses. A roughly 
simily steory was psoposed independ- 
ently by: the physiologist Lange (1883). 
The Jaiiies-Lange theory, wlpch created 
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quite a stir because of its reversal of the 
common-sense view of emotion, states 
that the sight of a bear in the woods 
causes running, rapid breathing and 
heartbeat, etc., and that the sensations 
resulting from such bodily changes fuse 
with the perception of the object (or 
situation) to produce the experience of 
fear. In other words, first there is the 
perception of danger, then the escape 
reactions, and last the feeling of fear. 
It should be noticed, however, that James 
as well as Wundt and Titchener con- 
sidered the emotional experience as the 
major fact for psychology which was 
then defined as the descriptive science 
of consciousness. 

The method of expression. Although 
neither physiological processes nor be- 
havior were the primary concern of these 
early psychologists, both received some 
attention as indicators of feelings and 
emotions. Hence, the method of ex- 
pression was adopted, and much effort 
and ingenuity went into the develop 
ment of apparatus for recording the 
breathing, the heartbeat, and vasomotor 
changes. Whether the kymographic rec- 
ords were expressions of mental states or 
indicators of bodily states was of less 
concern to the experimentalist than to 
the more philosophically minded psy- 
chologists who were worried by the 
problem of mind-body interaction versus 
parallelism. We can follow custom and 
speak of emotional ''expression” without 
implying any view on such philosophical 
questions or even on the James-Lange 
theory. 

Physiological dianges. The brilliant 
work of Cannon on the autonomic re- 
sponses of smooth muscle and gland 
threw considerable light on the bodily 
dian^ diat James and others had held 


to be so important to the experience of 
an emotion. Further work showed the 
importance of the hypothalamus, a small 
area in the diencephalon, in integrating 
emotional behavior. There resulted the 
Cannon-Bard theory of emotion (see 
Bard, 1934), which held that the con- 
scious experience ensued upon an up- 
ward discharge from the hypothalamus 
to the cerebral cortex, rather than upon 
return impulses from the muscles (James- 
Lange). For a couple of decades the 
arguments between the proponents of 
the James-Lange and Cannon-Bard the- 
ories filled the literature; in some ways 
it was a fruitless debate, for the debaters 
were attempting to pin down the na- 
ture of the felt emotion. Gradually 
psychologists and physiologists became 
more interested in the physiological and 
behavioral changes and stopped worry- 
ing about the conscious experience. 

An activation theory of emotion. As a 
result of much research and thought, the 
picture is beginning to clear. The name 
activation theory (Lindsley, 1951) is as 
good a name as any for a working theory 
that integrates many of the facts accumu- 
lated. We shall sketch the theory first 
and then fill in the details. 

The term activate means a bit more 
than to make active; the dictionary tells 
us that it also means to render capable 
of reacting. This would seem to be a 
very good term for what the O -state 
called emotion does to us; the angry man 
overreacts to stimulation.^ Strong emo- 
tion thus represents one end of a con- 
tinuum of activation. The opposite end, 
the condition of minimum activation, is 
found in the sleeping man, who does not 
react ^to stimulation. (If we wish to be 
accurate, we should put the state of zero 
activation at death, rather than sleep, 
for the sleeping man does react to strong 



stimuli. But psychologists do not usu- 
ally study organisms at activation levels 
below that of deep sleep!) 

The activation theory grew directly 
from work on electrical activity of the 
brain. It holds that the cerebral cortex 
is activated by discharge of the hypo- 
thalamus, a lower center. But if we 
generalize the term activation to apply 
to the whole organism, as well as to 
many of its key processes* we have a 
good integrating concept with which to 
tie together the many and apparently 
diverse facts that are covered under emo- 
tion. In this more general form the the- 
ory is not radically new. In many ways 
it is a form of the energy-mobilization 
theory of emotion. Cannon (1915) em- 
phasized the energy-mobilization aspects 
of emotion when he showed how the 
body prepares for emergency action dur- 
ing fear and rage. Duffy (1934, 1941* 
1951) has stressed energy mobilization in 
her stimulating papers on this topic. 
But perhaps we should use the more gen- 
eral term, activation, since energy mobili- 
zation has numerous conflations which 
may cause confusion. 

To illustrate what we mean by the 
continuum of activation levels, let us 
start with a sleeping man, one near the 
zero level of activation. His cerebral 
cortex is relatively inactive, showing 
only slow bursts of electrical activity on 
an electroencephalograph. The muscles 
are relaxed and send few return impulses 
to the central nervous system. The sym- 
pathetic or emergency division of the 
autonomic nervous system is ihactive. 
As a result of all these changes* our sub- 
ject does not respond to ordinary Stimuli; 
he is ‘‘unconscious.” 

Now let the alarm clock ring. It is a 
strong stimulus and breaks through the 
high threshold. Gross muscular re- 
sponses occur and feed itnj|>ulses back into 
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the central nervous system. Thete is 
also autonomic discharge and some secre- 
tion of adrenin, a “stimulant” The re- 
sulting changes in smooth muscle also 
feed back impulses* probably through the 
dj^terwoven brain-stem paths called the 
reticular substance. A very important 
terminus of these tracts is the hypo- 
thalamus* which amplifies these return 
impulses and activates the cortex. ^The 
electroencephalograph shows that the 
cerebral cortex is functioning at a higher 
level (Lindsley, 1951). In short, the in- 
dividual is awake and responsive to 
stimulation. As he goes about his duties* 
the level of activation builds up, cul- 
minating in a state of alert attention* in 
which there is excellent discrimination 
among stimuli and appropriate responses. 

But the level of activation is still fat 
from its upper limit. Suppose that 
someone has taken a book our subject 
needs in his work. He becomes a bit 
angry, i.e., the level of muscular activity 
goes higher, there is more autonomic 
activity, and his hypothalamus feeds 
more impulses into the cortex. A mod- 
erate increase in activation Will make 
him a little more energetic in finding 
the book* but it may well interfere with 
other important activities. For exam- 
ple, he may forget to make an important 
phone call. Finally* if he is blocked a 
few moire times* he may go into a strong 
rage. Here the activation is very high* 
with resulting violent behavior. But the 
behavior is no longer nicely adjusted to 
stimuli; it is “blind” and uncoordinated. 
The increased feedback and chemical 
changes have so stimulated the hypo- 
thalamus that it largely, breaks loose 
from cortical control. He responds al- 
most as if he had Ho cerebral cortex* no 
previous tearhing about office routine or 
polite behavior {Darrow* 1935); It is 
only after the level of aclivkiioh has 
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dropped down to more normal levels 
that he regains his previous efficiency. 

This sequence places emotion in a 
different light. Emotion need no longer 
be considered a special state that takes 
possession of the organism; it is merely 
one end of a continuum of activation. 
This does not mean that we should dis- 
pense with the term emotion, as Duffy 
and others have suggested, for it is a use- 
ful one to apply to these highly reactive 
states. But we must remember that 
there is always some degree of activation 
(emotion, if you prefer) in all waking 
states. The individual who is markedly 
lacking in such activation is dull and 
apathetic. In fact, we shall see that 
activation is at the heart of the problem 
of drives as well as of emotions. This 
comes as no surprise to anyone who has a 
feeling for words; the terms emotion and 
motivation both come from the Latin 
stem, mot-, meaning move (cf, Leeper, 
1948; Webb, 1943). 

Differentiation of emotions. Thus far 
we have been concerned with emotion- 
in-general; we have chosen anger to illus- 
trate the energy relations in emotion. 
But any complete description must con- 
sider the obvious fact that many emo- 
tions exist. It may be true, as Bridges 
(1932) suggested, that the newborn in- 
fant shows only one pattern, excitement, 
but this primitive state soon differenti- 
ates into delight and distress, and the dif- 
ferentiation continues, ending with the 
large collection of emotions and emo- 
tionally toned attitudes of the adult. 
Much of this differentiation is the result 
of learned patterns grafted onto the 
basic patterns of discharge inherent in 
the structure of the nervous system. But 
there are undoubtedly a number of basic 
patterns. ,Thus, stimulation and ex- 
tirpation exiperiments (Morgan 8c Stellar, 


1950; Dempsey, 1951) suggest that dif- 
ferent parts of the hypothalamus and 
related structures are involved in the or- 
ganization of different emotions and 
drives. Furthermore, there are many 
other neural structures, both above and 
below the hypothalamus, that are in- 
volved in emotional behavior. The net 
result is that we find some organization 
and differentiation among emotional 
states; the activation is both specific to a 
certain organic pattern and general to 
the whole response mechanism. There 
was evidence of this specificity in our 
example of the man who had lost his 
book. He became more responsive to 
anything that concerned the book and 
less sensitive to other stimulus objects. 
A similar sharpening and restriction of 
perception and behavior occurs in states 
of drive, as in hunger; a hungry man re- 
sponds to objects related to food and 
disregards other objects. We shall see 
that this principle may account for the 
fact that a thirsty rat does not learn to 
locate pellets of food, even though he 
has to push them aside to get to the 
water bottle (p. 642). Of course, the ex- 
treme examples of single-track behavior 
are found in strong emotional states. 
The matador is fairly safe as long as the 
bull makes blind charges; therefore, the 
preliminary phases of a bullfight are 
designed to enrage the bull. In short, 
emotion is both organizing and disor- 
ganizing. Mild emotion organizes as 
well as energizes coordinated behavior 
as it cuts down unrelated behavior. But 
as the level of activation increases, the 
behavior becomes more gross, with more 
and more restriction of the sensory field. 
In strong emotion the behavior is organ- 
ized in terms of the inherent neural pat- 
terns of the lower centers, rather than 
the learned patterns of the cortex (cf. 
Leeper, 1948; Hebb, 1949; Young, 1949). 
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In a seme, all behavior is organized or 
patterned; when we say it is disorganized, 
we are evaluating it in terms of its ef- 
ficiency in attaining some specific ob- 
jective that confronts the organism. It 
is a safe bet that there is an optimum 
level of activation for each task; it would 
be low for reading a light novel, higher 
for working a math problem, and still 
higher for playing football. Below the 
optimum level the organism lacks energy, 
persistence, and concentration, but above 
this level his performance lacks preci- 
sion; it is disorganized as far as the task 
is concerned. 

It is clear, then, that there are two 
problems interwoven throughout the 
topic of emotion. One of these, the 
organization or patterning of emotions, 
will be our concern in this chapter. 
The other problem, the level of activa- 
tion, will be postponed for the two fol- 
lowing chapters (cf. Duffy, 1934, 1941, 
1951, whose writings have had a marked 
influence on these chapters). 

FACIAL EXPRESSION 

Literature and common sense unite in 
suggesting the obvious place to seek pat- 
terning in emotions — the face. The 
musculature and skin of the face are ex- 
tremely mobile. Furthermore, they are 
associated with important sense organs, 
with breathing, and with intake of food 
and water. Finally, any facial changes 
that might be associated with these vital 
functions are exposed to full view of 
others. Therefore, we might expect the 
facial changes to acquire value in con- 
trolling others; they might become a 
form of communication. There are 
other responses, such as voice and ges- 
ture, which might serve as social stimuli, 
but these have received rather less syi- 
tematic study. Hence, we shall devote 


most of our attention to facial expres- 
sion. 

Problems. Biologists and psychologists 
who have worked in this field have 
y^mdied a number of different problems, 
but perhaps the problems can be grouped 
under two major questions. 

How much patterning exists in facial 
expressions? Here belong such prob- 
lems as the number of different focial 
expressions that can be recognized, how 
consistently they can be judged, what 
expressions are confused, what methods 
are used by judges, and the objective 
measurement or description of the vari- 
ous expressions. We shall note that 
there is considerably less patterning or 
differentiation than most people would 
believe; thus, anger and fear are fre- 
quently confused by an observer. 

Are the patterns of facial expressions 
inherited or acquired? This question 
has been tackled by comparing different 
cultural and national groups, different 
age levels, and blind versus normal Os. 
We shall see that there are both inherited 
and acquired elements in facial expres- 
sions, as in almost any other type of be- 
havior. 

Now that we have a preview of the 
questions and a hint of the answers, we 
are ready to examine a few of the mm-e 
typicsil studies. As we go over these 
studies, we must remember that facial 
expressions are more than mere expres- 
sions of mental states called rage or fear; 
each “expression’* is an integral part of 
the complex pattern of neural, muscular, 
and glandular changes that constitute 
the emotion. 

Antecedents. The psychologist wan 
ceded in this line pf study by the anat- 
omist, tht painter, and the actmr. A 
great anatomist, Sir Charles^ EeU (1806, 
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1844), known for his discovery of 
the distinct sensory and motor roots of 
the spinal nerves, pointed out the value 
of anatomy for the painter and the spe- 
cial importance of knowing the facial 
muscles which produce the different ex- 
pressions. As to the question whether 
these facial movements are primarily ex- 
pressive or practical, he believed the lat- 
ter alternative to be the better general 
theory. When an angry dog bares his 
teeth, it is a practical movement. Phys- 
iologically the facial movements, like 
those of speech, are connected with the 
general function of respiration. Yet Bell 
believed that certain muscles peculiar to 
man (better, to the primates), such as 
the corrugators that “knit" the brows or 
the triangularis that depresses the corner 
of the mouth, have no other function 
than that of expressing the finer shades 
of emotion. 

The greatest of the early students of 
emotional expression was Charles Dar- 
win, who followed up his Origin of Spe~ 
cies and Descent of Man by a work which 
was a contribution to psychology as much 
as to the theory of evolution, his Expres- 
sion of the Emotions in Man and Ani- 
mals (1872). ' Disagreeing with Bell, Dar- 
win held that every facial movement 
was primarily “serviceable,” and that its 
expressive function was derived from the 
practical function according to one or 
another of his three principles of emo- 
tional expression. 

K The principle of “serviceable asso- 
ciated habits.” Many expressive move- 
ments are remnants or vestiges of practi- 
cal movements. Originally directed to 
the securing of practical results, these 
movements became automatic habits and 
might even be inherited. But they were 
mc^fied in two respects. On the side 
of the stimulus, they became associated 
with situations which were merely analo- 


gous with the original exciting causes; 
and on the side of the response they 
were weakened and toned down till only 
vestiges of the original practical move- 
ments remained. 

2. The principle of “antithesis.” Op- 
posite impulses tend to opposed move- 
ments. If one emotion gives a certain 
movement, the opposite emotion will 
give the opposed movement even though 
the latter never had any practical value. 

3. The principle of the “direct action 
of the excited nervous system on the 
body”— of the overflow of nervous activ- 
ity into all available motor channels. 
Muscular trembling is an example. 

Most characteristically Darwinian is 
the first principle. The expression of 
grief in the adult is toned down from 
the frank crying of the infant. The 
vocal part of crying is a practical call for 
help, and the facial part was originally 
an adjunct to the vocal. The wide-open 
mouth involved the muscles which de- 
press the corners of the mouth, and this 
little movement remains as a sign of 
grief after vocal crying has been elim- 
inated. Similarly, firm closing of the 
mouth, originally adjunct to the practi- 
cal movement of straining, remains as a 
symptom of mental effort and determina- 
tion. Raising the upper lip and show- 
ing the canine teeth in anger may be a 
remnant of practical teeth-baring in 
simian combat. 

Darwin’s principle of antithesis can be 
used to explain laughter which is the op- 
posite of sobbing in that sobbing in- 
volves spasmodically interrupted inspira- 
tion, laughter expiration. 

Piderit (1859), a German anatomist 
who lived for many years in Chile, wrote 
on facial expression both before and af- 
ter Darwin. Like Bell, he hoped to 
make anatomy useful to the painter and 
sculptor. In many paintings he found a 
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lack of harmonious facial expression, 
which stimulated him to analyze the 
total expression of the face into elemen- 
tary expressions of the several features 
in the belief that combining such ele- 
ments would insure a harmonious total. 

In Pidcrit’s theory expressive move- 
ments are not mere remnants of practi- 
cal movements. They have a present 
utility which can be discovered without 
going back into individual and racial 
history. The facial muscles, he believed, 
are adjuncts of the sense organs, serving 
to assist or impede the reception of 
stimuli. Just as opening or closing the 
eyes facilitates or impedes the reception 
of visual stimuli, so certain positions of 
the nose facilitate smelling while other 
positions keep out unpleasant odors. A 
sweet substance is savored by pressing 
tongue and lips against the front teeth, 
a bitter taste minimized by lowering the 
tongue away from the roof of the mouth. 

In developing his theory Piderit sug- 
gested that an object thought of should 
give the same facial response as when 
present to the senses. With an unpleas- 
ant thought, the mouth behaves as if 
avoiding a bitter taste, the eye region as 
if avoiding an unpleasant sight, the nose 
as if avoiding a foul odor. A pleasant 
thought gives open eyes, a *‘sweet" 
mouth, and a sweet nose if the individ- 
ual's nose is sufficiently mobile. In gen- 
eral, movements such as impede the re- 
ception of stimuli express unpleasant 
emotion. Receptive movements may ex- 
press attention as well as pleasure. 
Wide-open eyes express attention, sud- 
denly raised brows surprise, extremely 
raised brows amazement, half shut eyes 
indifference. Similarly, Piderit recog- 
nized the open mouth of listening or 
other attention, the stubborn mouth 
(agreemeilt with Darwin here), and the 
appraising dr sanipling mouth, with lips 


protruding. Many combinations of 
these elements are possible. 

Piderit illustrated his analyses by 
drawings. Simple line drawings they 
were, profile and front views, stripped of 
a]|^ jiccessories that could suggest emo-^ 
tion. Such bare outlines afford the fair- 
est test of the reality of the proposed ele- 
mentary expressions. 

Judgments of facial expression. The 
experimental psychologist took his cue 
from Darwin and Piderit. Darwin him- 
self introduced one of the typical exper- 
iments. Obtaining some photographs 
intended to represent several emotions, 
he showed them “without a word of ex- 
planation,“ and asked for a judgment of 
the emotions expressed. Among his 20 
judges there was general agreement re- 
garding some of the photographs but 
little agreement on others. Where the 
judges disagreed, Darwin concluded that 
the picture did not truly express the emo- 
tion, though he himself, on first exam- 
ining it and being told what emotion it 
represented, had been fully satisfied. 
The experiment convinced him that sug- 
gestion was a factor in reading facial ex- 
pression. 

On the basis of Piderit's drawings. 
Boring & Titchener (1923) prepared in- 
terchangeable features which could be 
insertea in a profile drawing of a human 
face. With an assortment of brows, 
eyes, noses, and mouths, they built up 
360 compounds and found, strangely 
enough, that almost every compound was 
accepted by some O as ^ gehuine expres- 
sion, even when the parts were contra- 
dictory. When O had entered into the 
spirit of the game, he saw the Piderit ele- 
m^nts in the separate features and in- 
telligible expressions in the builMip 
faces. , 

The question remained whether these 
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Fig. 5-1. (Boring & Titchcner, igaj.) Piderit features. 

Mouths: 1, normal; a, sweet; j, bitter; 4, very unpleasant; 5, stubborn; 6, stubborn and unpleasant; 
7, attentive; 8, unpleasant and attentive: g, snarl or sneer. 

Eyes: 1, normal; a, exalted; 3, attentive; 4, very attentive; 5, inattentive, withdrawn. 

Brows: i, normal; a, attentive; 3, unpleasant or thoughtful state; 4, unpleasant attention. 

Noses: 1, normal; a, unpleasant attention. 


compounded expressions would convey 
the same meanings to observers who re- 
ceived no guidance or suggestion from 
the experimenter. This question was 
put to the test in an experiment of Buzby 


Fig. 5-2. (Boring & Titchener, 1923.) Com- 
pounds of Piderit features: 17, bewildered; 18, 
amazed. 

(i9a4) and of Pemberger (igaB). Some 
of the Piderit faces were shown to stu* 
dents who were supplied with a list trf 
emotion names fr<mi which to select the 
most ai^opriate name for each fadal 


expression. The results, as presented in 
the next table, show that the Os did not 
agree closely with each other or with the 
theoretical meanings of the expressions. 
If we accept the faces as correct, and re- 
gard the experiment as a test of ability to 
read facial expression, we conclude that 
these students did poorly. If we assume 
that in such a matter the pooled judg- 
ment of a large number of unprejudic^ 
observers is correct, we must conclude 
that the faces were not very expressive of 
the supposed emotions. The expressions 
were, however, very unequal in success. 
The “dismayed'" face seldom gave the 
impression of dismay, more often sug- 
gesting simple attention. The “bewil- 
dered" face usually conveyed the impres- 
sion of something akin to bewilderment, 
if we count the a6 percent of “amazed” 
and dhe 14 percent of “quizzical.” We 
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have to redton with some vagueness in designation and asking the subjects to 
the use of these emotion words. judge whether the given face expressed 

Where the facial expression is suscepti- the designated emotion well, fairly well, 
ble of different interpretations, there is poorly, or not at all. His results are seen 
room for suggestion. Fernberger (igaS) at the very bottmn of this page, 
tried the efiEect of suggesting a "false” in- ,^ The suggestion worked except when 

terpretation. To several groups, total- cdfiflicting strongly with the intended 
ing 658 students, he showed these same expression. Probably suggestion affects 
five faces, assigning to each a "false" our ordinary reading of a person’s emo> 

HOW THE PIDERTT FACES APPEARED TO 1 S 82 STUDENTS 

{Busby, 1924, and Fernberger, 1928) 

The list of names at the left of the table was provided and each subject selected what 
seemed to him the best-htting name for each of the five faces. The table gives the percent 
selecting each name, an *'e" denoting less than ^ of 1 percent. 

Intended expressions of the faces shown 



Dismayed 

Horrified 

Disdainful 

Disgusted Bewildered 

Terms used 

Pleased 

e 

i 

e 

0 

e 

Displeased 

3 

1 

4 

2 

e 

Stubborn 

2 

e 

9 

1 

e 

Attentive 

45 

0 

1 

0 

11 

Quizzical 

18 

e 

1 

0 

14 

Inattentive 

1 

c 

5 

0 

3 

Dismayed 

5 

3 

2 

e 

6 

Reverential 

5 

0 

3 

e 

5 

Affable 

2 

e 

e 

0 

2 

Bewildered 

8 

2 

1 

e 

3* 

Amazed 

2 

7 

e 

0 

26 

Horrified 

e 

57 

0 

e 

e 

Raging 

e 

11 

e 

e 

0 

Disapproving 

4 

2 

14 

7 

1 

Disdainful 

2 

2 

34 

9 

c 

Angry 

e 

2 

1 

e 

0 

Contemptuous 

1 

3 

19 

33 

0 

Disgusted 

1 

10 

6 

48 

0 








QQ 

101 

too 

100 

100 

EFFECT OF SUGGESTION ON THE INTERPRETATION OF FACIAL 

EXPRESSION 

(Fernberger, 1928) 

Expression intended 

Dismayed 

Horrified 

Disdainful 

Disgusted 

Bewildered 

Response suggested 

quizzical 

attentive 

displeased 

contemptuom 

reverential 

Percent selecting this 
respKHise without 

suggestion 

18 

0 

4 

38 

5 

Percent acceptiiig 

the suggestion * 

74 

10 

77 

«5 

70 


* The **percent accepting the suggestion'' judged the fAct u exprasing the suggested etnoiion 
well or lairiy well. ^ ; 
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tion from his face* only that the sugges- 
tion is conveyed by the situation in 
which the person is placed and by his 
total response. ''Reading the emotion 
from the face" amounts in large part to 
reading the emotion into the face. As 
Fernberger puts it, the results "indicate 
that little can be determined of an emo- 
tional state in another individual from 
the perception of an abstracted facial ex- 
pression completely divorced from a gen- 
eral, total stimulus situation. If a stim- 
ulus situation is indicated, the emotional 
state is judged in accordance with that 
situation rather than in accordance with 
the facial expression." 

Judgments of posed facial expression. 
The Piderit profiles are not merely "di- 
vorced from the total situation"; they 
are outline drawings, and photographs 
of actual faces might be more accurately 
judged. Photographs would escape from 
the criticism of Arnheim (1928), who pre- 
pared silhouettes with some parts identi- 
cal and found that the part was changed 
in its appearance by being brought into 
different combinations. He inferred, go- 
ing to be sure beyond his evidence, that 
Piderit's analytical way of studying fa- 
cial expression was entirely beside the 
mark. 

As a service to artists, Rudolph (1903), 
a painter with some anatomical knowl- 
edge, made a study of facial expression 
and published some hundreds of photo- 
graphs of a male actor in various poses, 
the photographs being retouched and 
somewhat idealized by the author. Ru- 
dolph s own theory was that all facial 
expressions were based on a few primi- 
tive types, which fundamentally were 
movements of approach and withdrawal. 
His actor subject possessed a very mobile 
and expressive face, and the collection 
of ill^otographs is a storehouse from 


which psychologists have drawn. Col- 
lections of female poses have been pro- 
vided by Felcky (1914, 1922) and by 
Ruckmick (1921, 1928). Perhaps the 
best series of all is that of Frois-Witt- 
mann (1930). Hulin & Katz (1935) pub- 
lished the best 72 of his pictures, and 
24 are shown (very milth reduced in size) 
in Figure 5-4 (p. 129). 

The experimental procedure is to take 
facial poses intended by the actor to ex- 
press certain emotions and to try them 
out on unprejudiced observers. Some- 
times O is provided with a list of emo- 
tion words; sometimes he is free to use 
his own words. 

Langfeld (1918) used 105 of the Ru- 
dolph poses and instructed his 11 Os to 
give a name descriptive of each pose. 
His most successful O gave 58 percent 
of "correct" names (agreeing closely with 
the actor's intention), and the least suc- 
cessful 17 percent. These low percents 
have led subsequent writers to say that 
facial expression is not read with much 
success; but the mere percent correct is a 
very inadequate measure, as we shall see. 

Langfeld also tried suggestion, by pre- 
senting each picture a second time with 
a name purporting to be correct (but 
actually incorrect in half the cases), and 
asking whether this name was acceptable. 
Incorrect names were often accepted 
even though O had previously given a 
correct interpretation of the same poses. 
One O accepted as many as 47 percent 
of these false suggestions, another as few 
as 16 percent. On the whole, suggestion 
had considerable effect— a result quite 
in line with that obtained with the 
Piderit faces. 

Another important result is improve- 
ment through instruction and training 
(f. H. Allport, 1924). A class of 12 col- 
lege women were shown by lantern 14 
of the best Rudolph poses, and i|i^ 4 c 
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an average score of 49 percent correct. 
E then gave a brief but comprehensive 
lecture on facial expression, covering the 
anatomy of the facial muscles and the 
contribution of each part of the face to 
each major type of emotion: Pain-Grief, 
Amazement-Fear, Anger, Disgust, Pleas- 
ure, Attitudinal (including doubt, de- 
termination, etc.). After this instruction 
the same pictures were presented again, 
and the average score rose to 55 percent. 

Repeating this experiment, Guilford 
(1929) used 96 Rudolph poses, divided 
into four approximately equivalent sets. 
The average scores made by the 15 Os 
were: 

Percent 

Set 1, before instruction 27 

Set 2, after study of the facial muscles 27 

Set 3, after reshowing of Set 2 with cor- 
rect names given, and after study 
of Allport's six groups and his 
analysis of expression 32 

Set 4, with special directions to analyze 39 

Set 1, repeated at end 41 

The implications of this improvement 
through training in the judgment of 
facial expression are rather uncertain. 
Allport infers that the ability to inter- 
pret facial expression is acquired by 
learning, not inborn, and that the diflEer- 
ing ability of different individuals re- 
sults from their differing attention to 
this matter. The fact that the individ- 
uals who score high in the initial test 
improve little, in comparison with those 
whose initial score is low, may be ex- 
plained, Guilford suggests, by supposing 
that training in analysis does not help 
those who take the face as a whole in rea^ 
ing its expression, which very likely is the 
best way - to read faces. Incidentally, 
this is one of the few cases in which 
individual differences are decreased by 
training. 

As to ^ metbo4 by which one at- 
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tempts to diagnose the emotion ex- 
pressed in the face, introspections were 
obtained by Langfeld and other experi- 
menters. ^ far as the judges could tell, 
there are two main methods: imitate the 
^Ose and notice “how it feels" — the 
method of empathy; or, imagine a situ- 
ation in which the pose would be ap- 
propriate. Neither is a sure method. 

How accurately can facial poses be in- 
terpreted? The low percents of “cor- 
rect" judgments obtained in several ex- 
periments have seemed to justify the 
conclusion that reading facial expression 
is mostly a myth, and that we depend in 
real life on the situation in which a 
person is placed and on what he says 
and docs, rather than on his face, to 
reveal his emotion. 

The truth lies somewhere between this 
extreme conclusion and the popular 
view, for the experiments impose a 
rather unfair task on O. In most cases, 
the actor poses an expression that he 
thinks represents a specific emotion, and 
O is asked to guess the emotion. Thus 
a double chance for disagreement exists. 
Then the question of synonyms arises. 
If O is allowed free choice of names for 
the expressions, E has to decide which 
among the following are correct judg- 
ments for rage — rage, anger, wrath, in- 
dignation, resentment, etc. One way to 
avoid this decision is to give O a limited 
list of labels to apply to the different 
expressions, eliminating synonyms as 
much as possible. One can further im- 
prove the situation by forgetting what 
the actor intended the picture to repre- 
sent and by counting O correct if he 
agrees with the majority of his felloWs. 
This leads naturally to the next step, 
which is to discover which pictures are 
confused by most Os. Froh^Wittmann 
(1930) used this method to fihd out the 
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relationships among various expressions. 
For example, he found that rage was 
closely related to horror on the one hand 
and to anger and hate on the other. 
The final step is to discard names en- 
tirely. Brigham (1932) and Hulin & 
Katz (1935) had O decide which pictures 
belonged together. It is a little difficult 
to know what to do with the results of 
this extreme method, for E ends with a 
table showing the number of times pic- 
ture No. 23, for example, is judged simi- 
lar to Nos. 35, 18, 46, etc. Such a table 
does not tell much about the accuracy 
with which O can judge facial expres- 
sions. 

A scale for judging facial expressions. 
The fact that some expressions are more 
similar than others does suggest that 
all errors are not equal. What is needed 
is a scale which will give O credit for 
“near misses.” In the first edition of 
this text Woodworth developed such a 
scale. He built it up from a careful 
examination of the distributions of judg- 
ments of 100 Os on 86 poses, which had 
been published in detail by Feleky 
(1922). After some trial and error, he 
found the following scale to be satis- 
factory: 

1. Love, Happiness, Mirth 

11. Surprise 

III. Fear, Sufiering 

IV. Anger, Determination 

V. Disgust 

VI. Contempt 

The scale was satisfactory in that a 
pose which most Os judged to be Fear 
might seem to others to represent a 
neighboring step, as Surprise or Anger, 
but was rarely called anything as remote 
as Love or Disgust. With this rough 
sede, the correlation between pose and 
judgment in the original data became 
.92, suggests much^^tter accuracy 


in judging facial expressions than previ- 
ous work had indicated. The scale 
worked very well on other sets of data 
collected on other pictures (Ruckmick, 
1921; Gates, 1923). We shall return (p. 
124) to this linear scale. 

Another method of scoring judgments. 
Other evidence that a posed emotion 
can be fairly well recognized from a still 
photograph of the actor's face is given 
by Kanner (1931). Some of the Feleky 
poses were shown to groups of students 
totaling 409 individuals. They were 
not furnished any list of emotion names 
but were instructed (1) to give the “best 
term” for each pose, (2) to state the situ- 
ation to which the actor was probably 
reacting, and (3) to guess what the actor 
would say along with his facial expres- 
sion. With all these responses taken 
into account, each judge was rated on a 
lo-point scale, and a score of 7 points 
or more was counted as a success. 
Nearly all the judges did much better 
than chance, and nearly every pose gave 
better than a chance percent of success- 
ful responses. The poses were quite un- 
equal in this respect. Surprise being 
recognized by 77 percent of the judges, 
Fear by 70 percent, Horror by 62 per- 
cent, Shame by 53 percent. Rage by 50 
percent. Suspicion by 27 percent. Pity 
by 19 percent. 

Children’s judgments of posed facial ex- 
pressions. Six pictures from Ruckmick’s 
collection were tried on Children of 3-14 
years by Gates (1923). There was a 
gradual increase with age in the percent 
of approximately correct judgments. 
With a liberal allowance for childish 
vocabularies, the pose for Laughter gave 
70 percent correct judgments even at 
ages 3*4, and an increase to 100 percent 
at age 10. Surprise and Contempt, on 
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the contrary, got practically zero scores 
at ages 3-5* The level of 50-percent 
correct was attained at different ages for 
the different facial expressions: 


Pose 

Laughter 

Pain 

Anger 

Fear-horror 

Surprise 

Contempt 


Age 
below 3 
at 5-6 
at 7 
at 9-10 
at 11 
above 14 


Children and adults differ in the rela- 
tive difficulty of the several expressions. 
Contempt, the hardest for the children, 
is among the easiest for adults, and there 
are other discrepancies. Laughter is, 
however, about the easiest for both 
children and adults. Anger usually 
gives low scores and wide scatter of the 
judgments. Surprise is easily under- 
stood in the Feleky and Ruckmick poses, 
but not in the Rudolph poses. There 
are probably cultural differences in the 
conventional expression of anger; and 
individual actors have their specialties, 
some registering one emotion more suc- 
cessfully and some another. 


Spontaneous facial expression. Granted 
that actors express in their faces a variety 
of emotions to a recognizable degree, it 
does not follow that the faces of every- 
day folk are spontaneously expressive. 
There is probably a strong element of 
convention in stage expressions, as there 
is a strong element of control and sup- 
pression in the facial behavior of the 
ordinary adult. It would be worth 
while to photograph the spontaneous 
expressions of children and adults, while 
undergoing emotion, and to check such 
photographs as the poses have been 
checked, by submitting them to the judg- 
ment of unprejudiced observers. The 
difficulty is to secure the photographs 
under known conditions of emotion. 


Sherman (1927) took motion pictures 
of infants a few days old, in situations 
presumed to produce different emotions: 

Rage (restraint of the infant's head) 

Fear (sudden loss of support) 

^ikiin (needle prick) 

Hunger (feeding overdue) 

* 

Students and other observers attempting 
to judge these pictures were unable to 
distinguish the several conditions, even 
though they had a picture of the whole 
baby and a motion picture at that. Ap- 
parently, at this tender age, there is 
practically only one expression for all 
these unpleasant situations. 

Schulze (igo6, 1912) had better luck 
with older children. He placed before 
them pictures intended to arouse differ- 
ent emotions, photographed the children 
while they were examining the pictures, 
and presented the photographs to judges 
who endeavored to identify the picture 
at which the children must have been 
looking. The judges had some success, 
and the reproduced photographs cer- 
tainly show characteristic differences of 
facial expression. 

Dunlap (1927) obtained unposed facial 
expressions by applying to adults in the 
laboratory stimuli calculated to arouse 
laughter, startle, pain, disgust, strain, 
relaxation. His special interest was in 
the relative expressiveness of the eyes 
and the mouth. He took two photo- 
graphs of the same person, expressing 
very different emotions, cut the photo- 
graphs in half horizontally, and com- 
bined the upper half of one with the 
lower half of the other. The result was, 
in general, that the synthetic expression 
was dominated by the mouth. A face 
with sober eyes and laughing mouth ap- 
peared unquestionably to 3 ^ laughing. 
The laughing mouth dominated the face, 
and the same was true to a considerable 
degree of the disgusted, startled* {mined 
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or strained mouth. Dunlap's photo> 
graphs certainly indicate that unposed 
facial expressions di£Eer with the sub- 
ject's emotional state. Coleman (1949) 
did a roughly similar experiment, but he 
used motion pictures 'instead of still 
ones. He found that the relative effec- 
tiveness of eye and mouth region varied 
from expression to expression. (See also 
Frois-Wittmann, 1930; Hanawalt, 194s, 
» 944 ) 

Objective analysis of spontaneous facial 
expressions. An especially thorough- 
going attempt to bring genuine emotions 
into the laboratory was made by Landis 
(1924). In a three-hour session he in- 
troduced 16 situations intended to pro- 
duce varied emotions and to build up 
Anally a strongly excited and irritated 
state. He obtained the irritation but 
did not secure any specially agreeable 
states. His Os took the whole affair 
rather seriously and were probably set 
for endurance rather than enjoyment. 
They were for the most part psycholo- 
gists going through unpleasant experi- 
ences in the presence of another psy- 
chologist and for his benefit. For that 
reason, perhaps, the facial expression did 
not differ markedly from one situation 
to another. Considerable muscular ten- 
sion showed in the lines of the face and 
increased with the progress of the trying 
experience. The eyes were partly closed 
much of the time, and the upper lip 
was raised or drawn to the side. A smile 
was present even in situations which 
must have been disagreeable. 

Landis made an analytical, objective 
study of the photographs taken during 
thi ieveral situations, so as to determine 
whidh muscles were active in each ex- 
pression. He looked for patterns of 
Ulliscular action characterizing puurticu- 
^ }|^|linoiions. The ideal positive result 


would be to find a certain pattern pres- 
ent in all the faces photographed in one 
situation and never present in any radi- 
cally different situation. The ideal 
negative result would be to find all the 
situations, all the reported emotions, 
alike in their pattern of muscular con- 
traction. The actual result lay between 
these ideal extremes and, in Landis's 
judgment, much more to the negative 
side. He reached the conclusion, "So 
far as this experiment goes, 1 have found 
no expression other than a smile, which 
was present in enough photographs to 
be considered as typical of any situa- 
tion." There were expressions, or facial 
postures, characteristic of individuals, 
but not characteristic of emotions. It 
must be admitted, however, that the 
range of emotions actually aroused was 
rather narrow, that the Os were prob- 
ably not expressing their emotions freely, 
and that the analytical data are difficult 
to handle by any recognized statistical 
procedure. A poker-faced individual 
can undergo a variety of experiences 
without revealing his emotions, and still 
the naive face may be very expressive. 
Thus, Coleman (1949) took movies of 
12 Os, in situations roughly like those 
of Landis and found that the best two 
Os yielded pictures that were judged 
quite consistently. 

As far as the ubiquitous smile is con- 
cerned, there are two possible explana- 
tions. Frois-Wittmann (1930) pointed 
out that situations such as cutting off 
the head of a live white rat (which was 
one Landis used) might have involved 
some sadistic pleasure. Perhaps a more 
reasonable guess is that the smile is the 
typical "overflow" expression for strong 
emotions in a social situation. Kline- 
bei^ (1938* 1940) points out that the 
Chinese use it in anger, and there is the 
smile of deprecation, etc. 
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Candid-camera photos* The ideal un- 
posed pictures would be those snapped 
in actual life Situations without O's 
knowledge. These are harder to obtain 
than one would anticipate. It is a safe 
bet that a fair proportion of the al- 
legedly candid shots in newspapers and 
magazines are actually posed. But 
Munn (1940) took advantage of these 
sources and collected 14 reasonably good 
pictures from Life and Look. In one 
study he had groups of Os judge the 
expressions when the face alone was 
exposed. The students judged the emo- 
tions at least as well as others had judged 
posed photos. As a matter of fact, ex- 
amination of the published table shows 
rather small scatter in terms of Wood- 
worth's scale. 

At a later time Munn showed the pic- 
tures again, but this time he included 
the whole picture, thus furnishing some 
knowledge of the situation in which the 
expression had occurred. This addi- 
tional knowledge sometimes markedly 
improved the judgments. For example, 
the face of a girl engaged in a sock race 
was judged very consistently as Sorrow, 
but when the rest of the picture was 
included, the judgments shifted to Strain 
and Determination. This shift would 
probably involve a change of perhaps 
half a scale division. Another picture 
gave judgments spread from Surprise to 
Disgust, with only a slight Mode in An- 
ger, when the face alone was shown. 
But when the Os could see that the face 
belonged to a man who held a strike- 
breaker by the coat collar, the judg- 
ments concentrated heavily on Anger and 
Hate. It is fairly obvious that such 
situational cues are very important, not 
only in sharpening the judgments in 
terms of our scale categories, but also in 
bringing out fine shades that are lost in 
scaling. 


The role of the hands in expression. 
In addition to the situation, other factors 
darify the significance of facial expres- 
sions. One of these is hand gestures. 
Skilled actors often depend heavily on 
loiture, and many cultures use them 
freely (cf. Critchley, 1939; Efron, 1941). 
An experimental test of the effectiveness 
of the hands alone in expressing emo- 
tion was made by Carmichael, Roberts, 
& Wesscl (1937). They took both still 
and motion pictures of the hands of a 
skilled actor as they protruded through 
a screen. Groups of judges were able to 
recognize the emotions portrayed in the 
hand photos about as well as other 
groups of Os had identified facial expres- 
sions. The movies averaged no better 
than the still photos. There seems to 
have been some loss in detail in the 
motion pictures, which counteracted the 
possible gain from motion. (Cf. Dusen- 
berry & Knowrer, 1938.) 

Vocal expression of emotion. The voice 
may well add another clue for our judg- 
ment of emotion, although that state- 
ment is based more on common experi- 
ence than on experimental evidence. 
When Sherman (1927, 1928) finds an ob- 
server unable to tell from the sound of 
the voice alone whether a baby is crying 
from hunger, from colic, or from re- 
straint, the differences in question are 
slighter than those between the sound 
of a baby's crying and the sound of his 
cooing or laughing. Certainly we can 
ttll by the sound whether a person is 
laughing or not, and there are various 
other tones and intonations which we 
believe we can recognize^until some 
experimenter proves the contrary‘-^the 
determined tone, the sarcastic tone^ the 
coaxing tone, and others. 

The sound of the voice may differ in 
loudness, in pitch, in tirntMTOf and in in- 
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fl«ctioa, iht last amountii^ to a slide in 
pitch. It is safe to say that '^raising the 
voice" ~whi€h means raising its pitch or 
increasing iu loudness^ or both — occurs 
naturally in excited states. Apparently 
the baby does not have to learn to cry 
more loudly as he becomes more ""worked 
up. 

That a change in the timbre of the 
voice may go with changing emotional 
state is suggested by the ""sweet voice" 
and the "'harsh voice" which we believe 
we can distinguish and interpret But 
there is a minimum of scientific evidence 
on this point. 

Inflection was studied by Merry (1922) 
from transcribed phonograph records. 
Using records of actors and orators de- 
livering impassioned speeches, he found 
an extraordinary mobility of the pitch 
of the voice. Far from using a mono- 
tone, these artists in vocal expression 
move rapidly up and down a large share 
of their whole voice range. £. H. 
Sothern, in Shylock’s speech, showed a 
total range of over two octaves, while 
single inflections or glides of his voice 
extended a full octave and more. How 
much of this modulation of the voice 
is the spontaneous expression of emo- 
tion, and how much is histrionic con- 
vention, we do not know. 

The voice is^ommonly said to "trem^ 
ble" with excitement. A trembling 
would have to be either a rapid waxing 
and leaning of loudness, or a rapid 
rising and {ailing of pitch. Both of 
these kinds of trembling occur not only 
in emotion but at 111 times. The pitch 
always wavers slightly. Even the best 
sit^n seldom maintain a constant pitch 
for mom than half a second (Schoen^ 

As dnging, like odier forms of musical per- 
formance, attempts to give expression to emo- 
tion^ the singing wdce hu bcm mcamined to 


see bow the emotion is actually expressed. 
Quite a series of studies on the singing voice 
came from Seashore's laboratory at the State 
University of Iowa. Attention was directed 
especially to that peculiar ringing heard in 
the voices of professional singers and known 
as the vibrato. It is a sort of tremulo efitect, 
though it should not be called tremulo, be- 
cause the tremulo is regarded as objection- 
able, whereas the vibrato is used by the best 
singers. The difference between the two is 
only a difference in degree, a vibrato being 
smoother and better controlled. 

The vibrato consists in a periodic rise and 
fall in the pitch of the sung tone, or in a 
periodic waxing and waning in its loudness, 
or in both. An artificial vibrato can be pro- 
duced by machinery which does either of these 
things to an otherwise uniform tone. Such 
"synthetic" vibratos were studied by Tiffin 
(1931)* produced the tone by a rapid sc- 
ries of flashes of light falling upon a photo- 
electric cell which operated a loud speaker by 
aid of an amplifier. He obtained a pitch vi- 
brato by periodically hastening and slowing 
the series of flashes, and a loudness vibrato by 
periodically varying the amount of light in 
the flashes. Thus he produced 5-8 pulsations 
per second in the tone, and this pulsating 
tone was heard as a vibrato. It apparently 
made no difference whether it was the vibra- 
tion rate or the intensity of the tone that was 
made to vary; an observer could not readily 
distinguish these two kinds of pulsations. 
The tone did not seem to oscillate in pitch 
even when such was the objective fact; it 
seemed to maintain a steady pitch but to pul- 
sate in some undefined way. A periodic vari- 
ation even as small as 1*2 cycles per second, in 
a tone of 420 cycles, could be heard as a pul- 
sation by the average person. 

The pitch variations produced by singers 
are much larger than this. According to 
measurements by Metfessel (1928) of phono- 
graph records of eleven great wigers, tlie rate 
of pulsations averages 7 per second. The 
accomplished singer, while ostensibly sustain- 
ing a tone of constant pitch, actually lets his 
voice range above and below fliat pit^, risout 
a quarter of a tone in eadi dmection, covering 
f width of haU a tpine in all? and does this so 
rapklly and evenly that the eiffect on the 
hearor is'of a pidsarifig m ringing ^ 

Both the rate and the widm the ir&xmo 
vary horn sing^ to singer and from moment 
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to moment. The me varies from 5 to 
pulsations per second in superior singers, but 
does not often pass the limits of 6 and 8 per 
second. The width varies from 0.1 to 1.35 
full tones, but does not often pass the limits 
of .85 and ^85 full tones. 

According to Kwalwassier (1986), the vibrato 
appears in the singing of many children, but 
seldom in adults, without voice training. Sing- 
ers with some training tend to have a vibrato 
with a width of a quarter of a tone, half as 
great as that of the states. Untrained voices 
do not maintain their pitch any more closely 
than trained# but waver irregularly and so do 
not give the vibrating efiEect. Trained sing- 
ers were unable to sing without vibrato; they 
did not succeed even in decreasing it to any 
considerable degree. When asked to exag- 
gerate it, however, they about doubled their 
usual vibrato width. 

The process of learning to execute the vi- 
brato was revealed by the experiments of 
Wagner (1930). He found that some young 
boys could acquire it after preliminary train- 
ing in voice production and singing. They 
started with rhythmical panting, and, under 
the guidance of a skilled vocal teacher, after a 
few lessons produced a pulsating tone. Adults 
whose vibrato, after some training, was slow, 
could be taught to increase its rate by keeping 
time with a metronome, three or four pulsa- 
tions to the beat. 

With all these facts before us regarding the 
vibrato, shall we regard it as expressive of 
emotion, or not? Schoen's original interest 
in 1988 was based upon the supposed relation 
between this ‘‘trembling of the voice" and the 
muscular trembling which is often observed 
in strong excitement. Rather, it appears that 
the vibrato is very much a matter of tech- 
nique, and that it is used practically all the 
time by profe^iohal singers, without much re- 
gard to the particular emotion appropriate to 
a given song. Probably the emotion actually 
felt by singer along with his vit^ato is one 
of mastery rather than one of being "shaken." 

How well esn eimislaied vocal expres- 
sums be judged? For our puxposes it 
is more important to note well 
jud^s can recognize emotions portrayed 
by the vpice^ Ousenberry fc Khowier 
(^939) 8oineotie 

reading the letter^ A through K: in 


m 

cm emotional tones. |udges were able 
to recognize the intended emotions 
about as well as they usually recognize 
posed facial expressions. Knowrer 
(1941) played the lecordir^ backward 
ai|(k found that Os still did better than 
diance; the tempo of sounds seemed to 
be more important than the tone. 
Other experiments, using more complin 
cated speech content, gave a 4ittle better 
recognition (Fairbanks fc Pronovost, 
1939; Fairbanks & Hoaglin, 1941). 

A general point. In all these studies 
we must remember that single factors are 
being isolated for study. Facial express 
sion, gesture, or vocal expression alone 
may give only fair recognition of the 
emotion, but in normal life all are com- 
bined, plus an actual situation. The 
sum of these components may well give 
pretty good recognition of emotion. 
There is still another factor, emphasized 
especially by Hebb (1946). He exam- 
ined extensive objective records of the 
emotional behavior of chimpanzees at 
the Yerkes Laboratory. The objective 
records show very little consistency that 
would enable one to recognize a particu- 
lar emotion in a particular chimp. But 
a person who has worked with one of 
these animals learns to make very ac- 
curate ^ptimates of its emotional status 
•^an iiliportant skill when experiment- 
ing with an animal as strong as a chimp! 
Hebb argpLies that one recognizes emo- 
ti^ in both animal and man by an 
intuitive process; ie., he learns to uti- 
lize a large number of aubde cues that 
tell the sort of acdoti which the pardcu- 
iar animal k apt tsd do neat, There 
can be dhtle doubt dzat one can r 
nim 4 veiy even when 

the efidintM o£ |uiti^ reiiit axte- 
quate amlysis. We shall find many 
examples in the chapters oU Pancseption 
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(pik >93. 464). ;Pait of the job of the 
piydiologist is to ascertain what patterns 
can be recognised, but he must not stop 
until Im lias made some analysis of these 
patterns, Hebb’s discustian should not 
make us discard attempts to analyze 
facial and other expressions of emotion. 
It should make us realize that facial ex> 
pressions are only one part of a com 
tinuous flux of behavior occurring in an 
animal with a long past history. 


THE PRIMARY 
DIMENSIONS OF 
FACIAL EXPRESSION 

But just how is one to analyze facial 
expressions? We have seen a number of 
attempts of a somewhat qualitative na- 
ture, as the use of the Piderit models, or 
judgment of half of the face at a time. 
For an adequate analysis we should go 
beyond the qualitative and obtain some 
quantitative dimensions. The Wood- 
worth linear scale (p. 118) is a first step 
in this quantification, for it enables us 
to say how far apart two different expres- 
sions are. But if we are going to use 
such a scale, the obvious thing to do is 
to try it as a method of collecting data, 
rather than to apply it after the data 
have been ob^ined in some form that 
is not easy to convert to the scale units. 
Otherwise we are like the man who 
measures a distance as “three strides and 
half the length of my foot" and then 
tries to convert it to indies. 

Schfassbeig (i^l^a) tried the scak for 
edkixing jud^mazts on fibe Frois-Witt- 
mana pictures. : He set up a row of six 
tdns,labded ,widrdie' names of the scale 
divisions. Tittse was also a seventh bin, 
‘*!Scatteiiii^*' in«o which O migltt put 
■poses ^ that;, .yeiistocl . ' d^fi c a tion in <me 
of ' thtf' dii ' steps' : of ' 'the'.^fip^ Each , of. 


45 Os sorted the 7a poses of the Frois* 
Wittnuinn pictures three times, giving 
135 judgments on each picture. The 
judgments were tabulated as shown in 
the table on page 1S5. (Note that here 
we have- conserved space by listing only 
every fifth picture from the original 
table. Hence, there are 15 instead of 
72 pictures.) For the present, forget 
the last four columns of the table. 

Examine a picture near the middle of 
the table, as No. 1. Fifty of the judg- 
ments put it under (II) Surprise, but it 
spread somewhat into the neighboring 
categories. This is exactly what we 
would expect; some judges confused it 
with (III) Suffering, Fear, or with (IV) 
Determination, Anger, and a few called 
it ( 1 ) Love, etc. But notice that nobody 
made the serious error of putting it in 
(V) Disgust, or in (VI) Contempt. 
Given this distribution of judgments, 
one can compute the modal category 
(number italicized in table), mean scale 
position, and average deviation of judg- 
ments for each picture. It begins to look 
like a real scalel 

The circularity of the scale. But now 
look at the first picture. No. 6. Its 
modal category is (1) Love, etc., and it 
spills over only a little into the next step, 
(II) Surprise. But it does show a very 
large number of judgments in the last 
step, (VI) Contempt This means that 
one end of our scale. Contempt, must be 
next to the other end. Love, etc. We 
immediately think of "the spectrum, 
where opposite ends, red and violet, are 
similar to eadi other. In vision the 
fu-oblem is handled by a circular scale, 
the color drde. Pei^ps our scale of 
fadal eiquession is drcular too. Note 
that the spread in die last two pictures 
(Nos. 1.3 and 15) in the table h consistmit 
vdih Uus view. . . 
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Do other series of poses show circularity? 
One may argue that Frois-Wittmann 
habitually mixed a little contempt in his 
mirth, and vice versa, and that this 
would account for the circuiarity of the 
scale* Hence, it is necessary to examine 
other series* The original Feleky (1922) 
data are inconclusive on this point, for 
her Os gave little spread in the pictures 
at the ends of the scale. But Kanner 
(1951), using Feleky 's pictures with differ- 
ent Os, presents data in agreement with 
a circular scale. Two pictures with 
modes in Contempt showed the expected 
symmetrical spread to Disgust and to 
Mirth, etc. 

M. Brown, in an unpublished Hon- 
ors Thesis, used the sorting-bin method 
on 32 pictures of the Ruckmick (1921) 
series and found that four poses in 
Mirth, etc., and two in Contempt spread 
across the ends of the scale. She also 
tried 32 supposedly *'candid-camera 
shots” from magazines (cf. Munn, 1940, 
and p. 121). They showed little evi- 
dence of spread across the ends of the 
scale. Perhaps they were selected for 
publication tecause they were relatively 
unambiguous. 

The circular surface. The reader will 
recall that the color drde is actually a 
circular surface^ with hue scaled around 
the circumference and saturation varied 
as we go put from the center. Thus, one 
can start with a saturated blue, and 
gradually work toward the center, 
through the blue^grays, to gray. If he 
continues along thp same axis, beyond 
gray, he goes through the desaturated 
yellows IQ a good yellow. There also 
must he ^me other axis. Red to blue^ 
green is a typic^ example. With the 
aid of tliese two asuiA, one can de- 
sprite Ite wbPle eolw surface and l<^ 
cate saihpW di- 


mension, brightness, may be needed). 

Perhaps it would be possible to ar- 
range our facial expressions on such a 
surface, putting the more pronounced 
expressions out near the periphery and 
the neutral ones near the center. To 
do it we would need two axes. Exami- 
nation of a set of Frois-Wittmann pic- 
tures, lined up on the circular scale, 
suggested that the major axis was Pleas- 
antness-Unpleasantness, running from 
step I (Love, Happiness, Mirth) to IV 
(Anger, Determination). P — U is often 
considered the basic dimension of affec- 
tivity or emotion. The other axis was 
harder to find and name. It may be 
called Attention-Rejection. Attention 
is exemplified by Surprise, in which the 
eyes, nostrils, and sometimes the mouth 
are open, ready to receive stimulation. 
The opposite end, Rejection, is shown 
in Disgust and Contempt, in which the 
eyes, lips, and nostrils are forcibly dosed, 
as if to shut out stimulation. Note that 
simple Inattention is an intermediate 
state between these two extremes. It is 
like gray on the color surface. 

Plotting the circular surface. If these 
axes are adequate, we should be able 
to use them to determine the location of 
each picture on the surface. Suppose 
we had our judges rate the 72 Frois- 
Wittmann pictures on a nine-point scale, 
ranging from Pleasantness to Unpleas- 
antness, and then repeat the job on a 
similar scale for Attention-Rejection. 
We could then describe eadi picture in 
terms of its mean rating on P — U and 
A— R. Figure 5-3 shows how the Frois- 
Wittmann series is distributed on the 
surface. Notice thxt axes are used 
as coordinates in plotting these lod. 
The drcular scale has been circum- 
scribed around the surface, and the con- 
struction line shows how one can use 
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Fig. 5*s. (Schloibag, igst.) The location of each of 7a Ftoii>Wittmann plamei on an oval 
surface. Picture No. 10 (endrded) aerves as an example jif the method used. It is plotted at axis 
values of P— U = A-*R = 7, as determined by the rati^ scales. A thread it then stretdied from 
the intersection of the axes (5. 5) across the plotted pcdnt. and' its positksh read off in degrM; Di* 
viding by 60 yields the predicted circular scale value (1.75). idiich b wnpated with that obtained 
earlier fay direct sorting on the scale (iSs)* Thb pictpre ndi^t be ddled "Pleaaed Surprise " and 
bodi predicted and obtained values place it in the apin«pii|tfa ttt^ of the Woodworth sq^ 
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the axis plot o£ a given picture to pre« 
diet its circular scale value. In 195a 
Schlosberg obtained such ratings and 
compared the predicted scale values with 
those obtained in 1941 <p.^i24) by the 
bin method of sorting directly on the 
scale. In two separate experiments the 
predictions correlated .94 and .92 with 
the earlier values. The axis values, pre* 
dieted scale positions, and errors have 
been added at the right of the table on 
page 125. 

To prove the point more thoroughly, 
the experiment was tried on the Ruck- 
mick pictures. The correlation be- 
tween predicted and obtained values was 
.96. Further, the error of prediction 
was only about a half scale step; where 
chance would predict three times this 
error. By making some logical adjust- 
ments of the scale, the mean error of 
prediction was cut to .53 scale steps. 

Predicting the circular scale positions 
is a convenient way to test the general 
validity of the surface positions, but it is 
probable that the surface is actually the 
better way to describe the series of pic^ 
tures. Consider Figure 5-4 in which 
about a third of the Frois-Wittmann 
pictures are mounted in their appropri- 
ate positions. Notice how the expres- 
sion often remains roughly the same in 
quality, but increases in strengdi as you 
run out a tadius. The series from No. 
45 (center) to No* jd (lower right) a 
good example^ The Woodworth scale 
made no provisioh for thit variation in 
streng^^ it fxmsed the judge to txeat a 
rdatively neutral picture (e.g.. No. 43) 
as he would a strong one. The result 
is that the neutral pictures are sorted 
into tte'^ins almost by chance and show 
high naean variatioii in their positions 
(Schloibetf. 1941a; Table 1). This is 
teme dhu^ to the accuracy of predicting 
icate pmitiom axis fositions; the 


scale positions themselves are almost 
certainly less accurate descriptions of the 
pictures than are their positions on the 
circular surface. 

HEREDITY AND 
LEARNING IN FACIAL 
EXPRESSION 

Thus far we have seen that there are a 
number of patterns that can be identi- 
fied. But it takes a combination of 
facial expression, gesture, voice, and 
knowledge of the stimulus situation and 
of the past history of O before the judge 
can make very precise identifications. 
Certainly the discriminations among the 
many fine shades of emotion and atti- 
tude that we find in popular speech are 
beyond the power of most judges, eveu 
with all these cues available. Further, 
if we eliminate knowledge of the stimu- 
lus situation, most judges make many 
errors, confusing such emotions as anger 
and fear. Perhaps it i$ better to look 
for a few basic patterns, such as the steps 
on our qualitative scale. The fact that 
even these categories merge gradually 
into each other suggests still fewer basic 
patterns, the basic dimensions of Pleas- 
antness-Unpleasantness and Attention- 
Rejection. We got this far through 
analysis of judgments of facial expres- 
sions. 

But are these patterns basic in the 
sense that they are determined by funda- 
mental neursd structures csr mecha- 
nisms, or are they pattems^hat we have 
learned? We grow up in a society that 
uses facial expressions as a means of 
communication. Perhaps we merely 
learn these patterns from imitating our 
associates. This problem has been a 
background 01^ in many of the expexi- 
ments we covered earlier in this chapter. 
It accounts t<x the attempts to study 
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spontaneous ratber than posed expres- 
sions <ni the ground that posed explo- 
sions might be taoat conventional, more 
the result ci learning ng). The 
experiments of Schulze (i^, igia) with 
children, of Dunlap (igsy) rvith adults, 
and of Munn (1940) with candid-camera 
photos all indicated that unposed pic- 
tures were patterned in about the tame 
way as posed ones. But one might argue 
that once the expression was learned, 
anyone would use it spontaneously as 
well as deliberately. The Landis (1994) 
studies were an attempt to break through 
this learned layer by using extreme stim- 
uli. The results may be interpreted to 
show that at most only one or two basic 
patterns exist, although we have seen 
that there are reasons for doubting the 
generality of the experimental results. 

Another approach to the problem is to 
study the development of facial expres- 
sion in children. It will be recalled 
that the Sherman (1997) studies showed 
very poor patterning in motion pictures 
of infants’ facial expressions. But we 
do not know whether this means that the 
infants were too young to have differenti- 
ated emotions or simply had not had 
time to learn expressions from adults. 
This is the familiar maturation-versutk 
learning problem, which is usually a 
tough one. Byt fortunately we have a 
pretty good way to separate the factors 
in the field of facial expression. 

Facial ex|H«Mion in the Uind. If facial 
expressioru are learned, blind children 
should, be mark«|^ inferic^ to teeing 
cbthhen^ Iw Uie blind would have no 
chance to imitate iheir associates; In 
1999 fl^aotbnougb studied the expres- 
Ziont cZilia io«year-(dd blind and deaf 
girl. She f^iserv^ the girl in daily liv- 
ing and Apk some pttxuret of the t^ld’s 


typical expressions. Goodenough puh- 
lished a series of sin^e shots fnnn a 
motion picture sequence taken after a 
small doll had been dropped down the 
girl’s neck. Startled surprise soon gave 
way to interested attention. During un- 
successful attempts to retrieve the doll 
the girl showed determination, an- 
ger, and dejection. Eventual success 
brought marked happiness. All of these 
expressions seem reasonably clear, even 
in the rather poor enlargements made 
from the film. Fear was hot observed 
in thu sequence, but it was sometimes 
found. Notice that the only scale di- 
visions not mentioned in this study were 
disgust and contempt. We would guess 
that a strong odor would have elicited 
disgust, but that the blind giii might 
have failed to show the rather sophisti- 
cated expression of contempt. Thus, 
there seem to be basic patterns in all 
but one of the scale divisions, for a blind 
and deaf girl had no opportunity to 
learn facial expressions through mim- 
icry. 

A comparison of blind and seeing chil- 
dren. Others have made some study of 
the differences between large groups of 
blind and normal children. Dumas 
(1999; cf. 1948) found that blind chil- 
dren were very inadequate in their abil- 
ity to form voluntary facial expressions, 
on request of E, but that they expressed 
normal . emotions in a normal way. 
Mistschenko (1933) found that blind chil- 
dren were even inferior m their ability 
to move the facial muscles, let alone 
form expressioru. These findings are 
exactly what one would expect if there 
were a few btuic patterns, dependent on 
lovwr centers up to the hypothalamus 
(cf. Weinmein & Bender, 1943), which 
would be evoked oidy as a coordinated 
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part of true emotional behavior. Blind 
children would have these basic patterns 
but would be deficient in the "volun- 
tary” control of the face, for they have 
never seen their o«hi faces, or any others, 
in the {>rocess of moving. 

These studies offcaed a challenge to 
Landis, who had failed to find consistent 
patterns in normal adults under emo- 
tional stress. Hence, one of his students, 
Thompson (1941), decided to take mo- 
tion picture records of blind and normal 
children at various age levels from 7 
weeks to 13 years. There were a6 blind 
children, matched fairly well in age, 
institutional environment, and IQ to a 
control group of seeing children. Many 
of the motion pictures were taken dur- 
ing natural situations, but it was neces- 
sary to add some deliberate stimulation, 
such as breaking the child’s balloon, to 
procure enough pictures. The resulting 
pictures were projected and analyzed for 
the amount of movement in key muscle 
groups. Three expressions were studied 
— laughing, smiling, and crying. There 
were some hints of differences between 
the two groups of children. For ex- 
ample, laughing and smiling seemed to 
be more vigorous in the young blind 
children. But the outstanding impres- 
sion is one of similarity of blind to 
normal children in the amount of facial 
movement during spontaneous expres- 
sion. The same generalization holds fcur 
the patterning of the expressions. 
Judges were asked to name the emotions 
portrayed by these pictures, plus a few 
others representing anger, sulkiness, an- 
noyance, and sadness. The judges seem 
to have been at least as successful in 
naming the expressions of blind children 
as they were with seeii^ children. But 
there was a suggestion that there were 
some peculiarities in the expressions of 
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the bHnd. fm’’ those who^hud viroil^ 
with blind children istfere espocudly good 
at recognizing their emotionsi 

Voluntary fadal exj^miuuM in the 
11 >lald. This experiment gives us f]uite 
clear evidence that there are certain basic 
unlearned patterns of facial expression 
and that they show up in "real” emo- 
tional situations. But there still remains 
the problem as to whether blind chil- 
dren can deliberately form facial expres- 
sions. Another stu^nt of Landis, Ful- 
cher (i94>), tackled this {nroblem. He 
used blind and seeing Os over an age 
range of about 5 to so years. They 
were photographed against a uniform 
background with the motion picture 
camera behind a screen so it would be 
less of a distraction. £ stood behind the 
saeen and told O to "First pretend as if 
you were very happy and look just as 
happy as you canl” When £ saw that 
O had assumed the expression, be took 
the pictures. This was repeated for 
sadness, anger, and fear. Analysis of 
the resulting pictures shows some inter- 
esting changes with age. The youngest 
blind and normal children did not differ 
greatly in either the amount of facial 
movement or in the adequacy of the 
expressions. But the normal children 
improved with age in respect to both 
sharpness of ex{n:ession and amount of 
movement, while age had the reverse 
effect, if any, on blind children. This 
is a familiar findii^ in studies of matura- 
tion. A native pattern develops to a 
certain level, and then it fails to develop 
further ui|kss it is integrated into 
leaitied bdltavimr. The younger chil- 
dimi wax probaldy not moviitg the 
facial mtssdtet in a directly "voluntary" 
manner;' it is more likely that they were 
imagining a fear sitnatto^ for example. 
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and giving the expration as part of an 
actual emotion. The older seeing chii^ 
dren could go much beyond this point 
as they learned the fine nuances of ex- 
prasion in their daily lifIS! We might 
guess that the difim'ences between blind 
and seeing children would have been 
much more pronounced if Fulcher had 
asked for more subtle expressitms, such 
as disgust, amasement, and a host of 
others. 

Cultural differences in facial ex|>re8- 
sions. Klineberg (1998, 1940) has em- 
phasiaed the fact that there are striking 
differences in the significance of facial 
expressions ' ’^from culture to culture. 
This may be taken as an argument for 
the nurture side of the heredity-environ- 
ment controversy. But as one reads 
through his lists of descriptions of emo- 
tions from the Chinese literature, one is 
struck by the fact that analogues can 
often be found in our own culture. For 


example, widely opened eyes may be a 
strange way to express rage, but how 
about the American mother who “raises 
her eyebrows” to express displeasure 
when Johnnie helps himself to a second 
piece of cake! We have already men- 
tioned the smile which means sorrow or 
regret in Eastern cultures, but remember 
the silly grin you often adopt when being 
scolded. One emerges from a study of 
this topic with the conviction that there 
are certain basic emotional patterns in 
man, but that different elements of 
these patterns are selected and stressed 
by specific cultures. This is especially 
true when facial expressions serve as a 
conventional means of communication. 
It is a far cry from these conventional 
expressions to the basic patterns found 
in young blind children; perhaps the 
surprising fact is that the basic patterns 
show up as well as they do in the con- 
ventional expressions of a sophisticated 
adult or of an actor. 
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In our chapter on facial expressions we 
found that emotions are rather less dif- 
ferentiated than one would expect. Fa- 
cial expressions per se, shorn of situa- 
tional cues, can be described quite well 
in terms of two axes, Pleasantness- 
Unpleasaiitness and Attention-Rejec- 
tion, although we could probably do a 
better job with the addition of a third 
dimension — Level of Activation — to 
cover the intensive aspects. But facial 
expression is only one of the many 
bodily changes that have been studied 
in an effort to understand emotion. 
Psychologists and physiologists have 
made extensive investigations of many 
physiological functions in the hope that 
they would find some patterning to cor- 
respond to the common-sense distinctions 
among the various emotional states. We 
shall devote the next two chapters to 
their findings, but we may as well warn 
the reader now that he will discover 
very little evidence for differentiation 
among emotions whm <he looks inside 
the skin. What he will find is a rela- 
tively widespread inatase in the level 
of activation or of energy mobilizatmn, 
cmrrmponding roughly to an increase in 


THE ACTIVATION 
MECHANISMS 

An outstanding characteristic of strong 
emotional states, already pointed out 
(p. 108), is the high level of activity and 
reactivity. When a person is in an emo- 
tional state, his level of activation is 
high, in contrast to the moderate levels 
which characterize normal states and the 
very low level in sleep. Before we ex- 
amine the various measures that can be 
used as indices of activation level, we 
may well examine the physiological 
mechanisms that interact in building u{> 
this level. 

The Attfonomk Nervous System. The 
Canimir-WTd theory of emotion (p.. 109) 
stresses the- feet that strong emotions 
prepare the organism for vigorous activ- 
ity during an emergency. The hastened 
breathing ahd'drculation, the telease 
blood sugar Irom the liver, and a faMt 
oi other thanges make nmire energy avail- 
able to -the musdes, 'and there are also 
neural diat^ that inonaie dm tes^poio- 
stvoaess^ t6 -stknnh. many decadin 
most, el these changes heen .s^ 
trihuted to die Auttmtmdc llaiytttk ilfy^ 
tem. This systBD has its centers 


what the -layman calls ‘'tension” tx ”ex- 
citemmtt” v 

ISS 
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in the brain, connected with those of 
the Central Nervous System, the hypo- 
thalamus probably being one of the most 
important of these regions. But the 
peripheral distribution of the autonomic 
nerves is functionally separate from the 
nerves of the CNS. 

Of the three divisions of the auto- 
nomic, the cranial and sacral taken to- 
gether are called the Parasympathetic 
System, while the middle or thoracico- 
lumbar division is the Sympathetic Sys- 
tem. The sympathetic connecting fibers 
from the spinal cord are medullated, 
like all other efferent fibers emerging 
from the brain and cord. They run 
to the sympathetic ganglia where they 
make synaptic connections with unmed- 
ullated postganglionic fibers which relay 
the nerve impulses to viscera, blood ves- 
sels, glands, hair erectors, and the pupil- 
dilating muscle fibers of the iris. In the 
sympathetic chain of ganglia, extending 
up and down slightly forward of the 
spinal column, nerve impulses spread 
diffusely from any one ganglion to all 
the others. This spreading makes the 
sympathetic system act as a unit; so it 
tends to raise the general level of activa- 
tion. 

The parasympathetic system is less 
diffuse and unitary in its action. Its 
ganglia , are located directly on or near 
the organa innervated, rather than in a 
single ebaini and its aaion tends to be 
specific Since each autonomic organ, 
in general, receives both sympathetic and 
parasympathetic nerve filers having op- 
posite elEects {sudi as consndetion and 
dila^tion of the blood vessels), the spe- 
pfic and localised action of the para- 
synipiMl^ modulate the function 
the general sympa- 
thetic background. 

foQowing Cannon, it is often said that 
the.|aiiasympatheti£ takes care of norma) 


metabolic functions, while the sympa- 
thetic is an emergency system, putting 
the body on a warlike status, mobilizing 
energies for violent action. Certainly 
the sympathetic is functioning at a high 
level during the emotions of anger and 
fear, while “peacefur' activities like di- 
gestion are mediated by the parasympa- 
thetic. Yet we must be wary of such a 
dichotomous view, for the two systems 
interact in a complex manner (Lindsley, 
1951). There is always some degree of 
activation or energy mobilization; a 
moderate amount of diffuse sympathetic 
discharge occurs constantly and serves 
as a background on which parasympa- 
thetic effects produce local variations. 

There is one big advantage in remem- 
bering the comparison with war and 
peace: it is a rough guide to the effects 
of the two systems on specific organs. 
Most organs receive nerve fibers from 
both systems; organs like the digestive 
glands, concerned with ‘‘peaceful” ac- 
tivities, are stimulated by the parasympa- 
thetic and inhibited by the sympathetic. 
For the heart this relation is reversed, 
for the sympathetic accelerates the heart- 
beat to an emergency level, whereas the 
parasympathetic (vagus) tones it down to 
a moderate rate. This distinction holds 
good throughout the various functions — 
try predicting the effects of the two sys- 
tems on the structures and functions in- 
dicated on the left side of Figure 6-1. 

Notice especially the adrenal gland, 
underlined in the name column to catch 
your eye, and notice tharit is innervated 
wholly by the sympathetic. Sympathetic 
nerve endings control their effectors by 
releasing a substancse, sympathin^ Part 
oi the adrenal gland, the adrenal me- 
duUa, acts like a large pass of lyppa- 
thetic nerve endings in that 
large , qualifies of a sipi^ <xpipc!bii4r 
adrenin, directly into the bloo4 stream 
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Ctttarymm*---: 
Pupit const * 

Pupil 

Lacrimal g.-.:; 
Nasal mucosa 
Submax. g. ;iV:? 
SubUng. g. 

Parotid g. 

Heart ^ 
Thyroid ^ 

Larynx 

Bronchioles'” 
Esophagus""^ 
Stomach ’"'J 
Lungs 
Liver 

Pancreas ^ 
Adrenal g. 1 

Spleen 
Kidney vA 
Ureter - 
Small intest 
Colon ir 
Rectum 
Bladder * 
Sphincter . 
Urethra. 

Gonads 
Prostate g. 
Genitaiia ‘ 


MMaiaf 
Cuiiach. tuba 
Uvula 
tonsil 



Gonads 

Genitalia 


Fig. 6-1, (From Lindsley, 1951, a£ter Mettler, 194S; Buchanan, 1948: Scrong and Blwyn, »94g; with 
modifications.) Schematic representation of the autonomic jiervous system, showing the central c^- 
gin and the peripheral termination of sympathetic and parasympathetic efferent pat^ays on the 
itjt and the origin of visceral afferent pathways on the rtgkt. The huger circles represent g^glia, 
both those of the sympathetic chain near the spinal cord and a few others. Cell bodids of pre- and 
postganglionh: neurons of the parasympathetic system are symbolked % vdry &p&ik circles; those 
of the sympathetic system, by solid circles. Arrows protecting sym*' 

bolise post^ngUonic fibers to blood vessels, sweat glands, at^ pUoiD^rs . , lines oi| Ifft of 

figure represent efferent postganglionic fibers; those on right are nomiuUiiicftiuc of the ||h|en|c 
nerve. Key: A— anterior commissure; CC!;— *oorpu8 callasuifi; F— ^ihbt; H-^yj^dtllm|amus; ICr— in- 
ferior colliculus; M— mammillary bodies; OC—optic chlatma; P— pineal body; Fit--pltuitary or hy- 
pophysis. •’ 'mM', 


through whitji it soon readies all other 
eflEoctors, Adionui (or nihreiial^^ 
to be s^mp^thinnimetic in ikmt k firo- 
tiuces multa ; like iliteot sysnpathetk 


mil 

indense'’ ^ 

zation brought sbotit lyia^ 
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charge. Of course, there are a number 
of other important glands, as the pitui- 
tary, whose function is integrated with 
that of the autonomic, but their func- 
tions are less gcneralucd; the relation- 
ship between adrenin and emotion is 
so striking that it has attracted a great 
deal of study (cf. Cantril & Hunt, 1932). 

Feed-back mechanisms. We have de- 
scribed to some extent the autonomic 
activity, for the role of the autonomic 
system in emotion has been stressed in 
physiological and psychological research 
for many years. Recently another fac- 
tor in the activation picture has been 
recognized: the sensory feed-back from 
intero- and proprioceptors. The exten- 
sive visceral changes brought about by 
autonomic activity stimulate interocep- 
tors, whose impulses seem to feed back 
through the reticular substance to the 
hypothalamus. Similarly, the increased 
level of muscular tonus characteristic of 
emotions also feeds back a mass of im- 
pulses. The importance of these re- 
sponse-induced stimuli was recognized in 
die James-Lange theory (p. 107), but 
many people forgot about them when 
they lost interest in the introspective ap- 
proach to emotion. As we learn more 
about the neural mechanisms, the im- 
portance of these feed-back mechanisms 
is being emphasized again (Lindsley, 
1951). We still have a long way to go 
before we have the details, but the gen- 
eral picture is gradually becoming clears 
CSiemical changes in the blood stream 
ftteijdi more energy to the neural cen- 
ters as well as to the muscles, and at 
the same time these centers are subjected 
to an itiiieasii^ barrage of return im- 
|Mlses mid from skeiend 

zmiaosl^re^ whidh iii turn increase the 
the centers, leading to more 
mvqJlljlr activity* and to On, in an as^ 


cending spiral of activity and reactivity. 
Fortunately, there are self-limiting mech- 
anisms, notably parasympathetic, which 
check this build-up so that we do not 
always end in a state of violent emotion. 

Thus, at any one moment the organism 
is in balance at some specific level of 
activation. There are other possible 
terms for this level, such as level of en- 
ergy mobilization, of excitement, of ten- 
sion, of alertness, of effort, etc. Many 
of the terms are useful for limited re- 
gions of the range, but the best term is ; 
level of activation, which is to be under- 
stood as the factor which is common to 
many of the bodily changes involved in 
‘‘emotion.'* 

General level of activation as a con- 
struct. At this point it might be well 
to emphasize that general level of activa- 
tion or of energy mobilization is a con- 
struct. It is quite comparable to the 
general level of prosperity, as applied to 
a community. We have little trouble in 
agreeing that the level of prosperity of a 
given community is high or low, as the 
case may be, but this does not mean that 
all families in the community are equally 
prosperous. The economists can furnish 
indices of the general level of prosperity; 
some of them will be more valuable than 
others, and no single index will be ideal. 
In general, the best indices will be based 
on key processes in the economic life of 
the community, such as banking and 
major industries. Sithilarly, we do not 
have much trouble in deciding whether 
an individual is highly activated or half 
asleep, without meaning that all his 
functions are equally activated. The 
physiologists and psydiologists have 
found useful indices to ibt general loi^ 
of aedvation, but we must not expect to 
find any one index completely adequate. 
Agath, the best indices will be based mi 
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key functunu, for example, hypothalamic 
and sympathetic activity. 

Level of activation of the organism, 
like level of prosperity of the community, 
is more than a statistical abstraction, f<» 
the general level is an important deter* 
miner of the levels of the part systems. 
The autonomic nervous system yields 
several good indices of die general level 
of activation, and it also acts as a key 
structure in determining and controlling 
this level. One of the best indices of its 
activity is the electrical conduaance of 
the skin. We shall treat this index in 
this chapter and others in the next one 
following. 

ELECTRICAL SKIN 
CONDUCTANCE 

Perhaps the most widely used index of 
level of activation is the electrical con- 
ductance (or its reciprocal, resistance) of 
the skin, usually of the palms of the 
hands. There has been much heated 
discussion concerning this index: its 
physiological basis, the best apparatus 
and most appropriate units ^ for its 
measurement, and finally, whether or not 
its measures “emotion." We shall see 
that there is reasonable agreement on the 
first three questions and that the last 
question is not a good one. It can be 
answered in the affirmative if we substi- 
tute activation for emotion. We diall 
note that skin conductance ranges from 
a low level in deep to a high level in 
strongly activated states like rage, and it 
is sensitive enough to detect the mild 

I Shall we speak of dda eonductaiioe . r of skin 
Kiittaiice? UigicaUy it makes no difference, one 
Mng sitoply me ledpipcal of the other, but 
mnfUrion can eaaily arbe. Gonductanoe luita 
our purpose better beeause it varies dkeeffy 
the levd of adivmtion whkh we wbA to aaeaMte, 
white a rise its resistance aacaas a iait in that 
level. 


interest axomed by & new soui^ hft « 
quiet rocnm 

Before we become involved in tlw de' 
tails experiments we must make dear 
a few terms. The canductanoe of die 
sk^Mvaries constantly. We can meastize 
the absdute levd at a given tune, or we 
can determine the rapid variattoni diat 
result from stimulatian. The absolute 
level of conductance has rcodved leai 
attentitm than it deserves. It seems to 
be a good measure of the general level of 
activation, for conductance is high when 
O is alert and low when he is relaxed. 
It has no special name, although it is 
sometimes called basic conductance when 
it is used as a reference point for the 
rapid duties. On the other hand, the 
rapid changes in conductance have been 
studied extensively and suffer from too 
many names. The oldest is psychogal- 
vanic reflex (PGR), but many dislike the 
implications that it is psychic or a reflex, 
and even the galvanic part of the term is 
not correct from the standpoint of phys* 
ics. Galvanic skin response (GSR) is a 
bit better, and electroiermal response 
(EDR) is the safest. The abbreviation 
GSR is popular at present; therefore, we 
shall use it. but include PGR occastcm* 
ally in order to maintain contact with 
the older literature. 

The reason that the GSR has received 
so muth attention is foe ipeed and sensi- 
tivity wifo udikh it follows stimidsttion. 
A sudden loud noitMS will cause a shaip 
increase in dun conductance in a fieiir 
seconds, with j^oly conipjbEfo aettmi to 
foe ohi bask level bkK • mtti' 

ute. The qtpsnamu: used to. measure It 
is rdativdy sim^ to opettie wee k;ii 
built, and it does not mconveoimtce; O. 
It is foe GdR, cefoer foati foe basic levtfl 
of oondsctaaeB. that is usually fotmi^tt 
nxmesaww etatofoNi. ^ > IMtlwn one poet* 
eRt:Vie^wi«;».'foe'i^%sh^^ 
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moOieniary and biiaf activation* a tran^ 
stent bum that anticipates increased de^ 
xnanda on O. 

Two bask phenomena. ' In 1888 
attadied two electrodes on the forearm* 
connected in series with a weak source 
of current and a galvanometer. He 
found that the galvanometer gave quick 
deflections when O was stimulated by a 
tuning fork* an odor* or a colored glass 
before his eyes. F^r^ confused the phe- 
nomenon with static electricity generated 
by friction with dry skin* but fortunately 
he collaborated with d'Arsonval, the 
physicist for whom a familiar type of 
galvanometer is named. D’Arsonval 
(1888) straightened out things and em- 
phasized the importance of the secretion 
of sweat. But we still speak of the p/ie- 
nomtnon of Firi when we measure the 
increase of electrical skin conductance 
widi the aid of a galvanometer and an 
external (or exosomatic) source of cur- 
rent. 

In i8go Tarchanoff found that he 
could get similar deflections without the 
aid of an external source of current. Al- 
most any two parts of the skin, connected 
through a galvanometer, showed a po- 
tential difference which moved the gal- 
vanometer off center. After the galva- 
nometer needle had come to rest* a 
stimulus would cause additional move- 
ment. Wlmther this last deflection re- 
sulted from a change of potential dif- 
ference between the two ikin areas* or- 
from a change of conductance* is even 
now not perfe<j% clear. But the Tar- 
tbanoff and WM phenomena are proba- 
both dependent on the same basic 
j^ysiolof^cal processes (Jefirms* igaS). 
TazthanoS't nsi^hod* usii^ only an en- 

is stfll tned 

occtpitihaliy^ becan^ of iei convenience; 
you noed only a galvanop^ ^ 


of electrodes. But the Firi method has 
some advantages: it yields a measure of 
the absolute level of conducunce as 
well as of the changes and seems to be a 
little more dependable. The great ma- 
jority of recent experiments have used 
this method. 

Experimental tedmique. Though the 
genuineness of the phenomena is easily 
demonstrated, good technique is required 
for any serious psychological use of the 
GSR. The next few paragraphs will 
consider important laboratory details. 

Methods of measurement In discussing 
the electrical measurements we shall find ft 
more convenient to speak of resistance (in 
ohms) rather than of conductance (in mhos), 
largely because the instruments are calibrated 
in terms of resistance. 

The resistance of the skin is fairly high. 
The value you get, of course, is dependent on 
the type and size of electrode, the skin region 
employed (as palm or forehead), and the level 
of activation at the moment. A moist elec- 
trode, an inch in diameter, attached to the 
palm will usually show resistances of from 
10,000 to 100,000 ohms; a H-inch electrode 
might show over 1 million ohms. The GSR 
to a strong shock may lower the resistance to 
half its basic value, that to a verbal stimulus 
may be only a 5-percent decrease. From 
Ohm’s Law (current =; potential/resistance, 
or amperes r= volts/ohms) we can compute the 
current forced through the skin by the poten- 
tial applied (usually a volt or two). The cur- 
rent will lie in the range from i to 100 micro- 
(millionths) amperes. The old d’Arsonval 
moving-c^il-and-miitor galvanometer is fully 
adequate for measuring such weak currents, 
dnca the changes are not tdO rapid (cf, p. ^71 
where we point out the difikulty early en- 
countered in measuring spike potentials, 
which are rapid as well as sm^l)- As a matter 
of fact the ordinary he^le of meter, a 
precision version of the atnine^r in your car, 
is available with a full-scale range of a few 1^- 
aoamperes; it is sensitive oiough to measure 
haste resistance level and all hut the sniflUest 
GSk. With sudi an insmiis^ one rmM 
employ an external source of a lew voltm a 
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higher voltage causes itdiing and irriutiou of 
the skin. 

The simplest instniment would employ a 
flashli^t tell (i^ volts) in series with a mi- 
aoammeter and two electrodes to complete 
the circuit But this would not permit very 
accurate measurement over the wide range of 
resisunces encountered*- perhaps 10,000 to 
several million ohms, as extremes. This 
problem can be solved by using a potential di* 
vider to cut down the voltage when low re- 
sistance is found. By flipping a switch E can 
selea one of several ranges of sensitivity. 
Meter reading are linearly related to conduc- 
tance. Such a circuit is an inexpensive and 
convenient one for measuring basic resistance, 
but not very satisfactory for GSR. Suppose 
the basic resistance was such that the nei^le 
read 50 on a loo-point scale, and that the GSR 
decreased this resistance by 5 percent of itself. 
The GSR would show up as only 2% scale di- 
visions, which might well be less than the ac- 
curacy of reading the instrument. 

The most popular circuit for measuring the 
GSR is the Wheatstone bridge (p. 145). In 
using it one balances out the unknown (that 
is, O's) resistance by adjusting the calibrated 
resistor until the meter reads zero; he then 
reads off 0*s resistance from the scale on the 
calibrated resistor. The GSR, a decrease in 
resistance (or increase in conductance), throws 
the meter off zero, and E determines the size 
of the GSR by rebalancing the bridge, or even 
by noting the deflection. This is a very sensi- 
tive arrangement. 

Electronic circuits. In actual use the sim- 
ple arrangement we have described is cumber- 
some and a bit cranky. The advent of the 
vacuum tube amplifier soon gave rise to a 
number of better circuits, which permit the 
use of weaker currents through the electrodes, 
with relatively inexpensive and rugged gal- 
vanometera on the necording end. So it is 
possible to record the GSR with ink-wiiting 
meters, rather than by the photographic or 
manual tracing that was necessary with the 
older mirrmr pivanometers. 

Some of these instrumenu use direct oir^ 
rent amplifiem. They have the advantage oi 
measuring true skin resistance, but direct cinr- 
rent amplifiers offer cestatn technical tBfficul- 
ties (Tmeblood A Grtngs^ 1950). On the 
other handf the more famUtar altemating cm^ 
rent mipUlier^ like diait in a radu» set* a3^ 
easier So build and ^ nmre stailde, but tiiey 


maasure **appaient fesistattce*' (^ecbiiiee)i a 
combinatioii of tnm tdunic smlsta^ and A^ 
pacitance {the cohdensor effect of cell 
Unfotttsnately, the capaeitanoe, and hcitoe 
the apparent resistance/ iary with the be^ 
quency of the alternating cuuesil smt 
th|f|wh the skin (Forbes k Landis, i9s|). 
The^’^th of the matter is that any one 
these newer circuits is very sattslactoty as long 
as £ does not try to compare the abscdute re- 
sistance values he obtains on different types 
of circuits. Agreement on a aingle standard-* 
ized circuit has been delayed by the irapid ad- 
vances in electronics; like an airplane, a cir- 
cuit is obsolete by the time it is in usel (Ci 
Haggard & Gerbrands, 1947; Lacey & Siegel, 
1948) 

Electrodes. Simple round disks of an in- 
active metal are often used for el^trodes. 
Perhaps the simplest method is to solder in- 
sulated wires to two silver coins (quarters), 
and fasten one coin to each palm with a rub- 
ber band. One improvement is to substitute 
plastic wrist-watch straps for the rubber 
bands, with a bit of sponge rubber between 
metal and strap to supply uniform pressure 
and good contact with the skin. Still better 
contaa can be Obtained by putting a moist- 
ened disk of paper towel between skin and 
silver. Movement of the hand disturbs the 
contact; if one hand must be used in the sub- 
ject’s task, the electrodes may be placed on 
the palm and back of the other hand. This 
is a somewhat less sensitive method, f€»r the 
GSR is Wrongest on the palm, and two palms 
are better than one palm plus some other 
point The skin should be dean and ftee 
ftom its oil. 

Although this type of electrode is widely 
used, it offers from polarization That is, 
the passage of current qukhly depdstia a thin 
layer of on one electrode, whkh mark- 
edly mcreaaesits resistant^. For careful worh 
it b better to use nonpolaiiztng electrodes, 
composed, ier example, of silv^» silver dblo^ 
rkle, and Ringer's pasfti, in series. Silver 
disks are given a ’diln lliyw ^ iSver 
by to the + piole of a ktora^ 

baftary jor dry cdL nod' in a 
glass bowl of dffute salt solution untff 
trolysis Jam given ftsem a gmy appeanume. 
The oither {xdo of the cinanmt aoimce amsit 
also be in the solution to nomplese ihe c^euit.' 
(It may be. attadbed tq a scr«^ of sffver.)^ 
Folidi the contact sniface of ttef dectaodes 
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before you put thetii m the solution, for 
fingei^mis will prevent an even coating ol 
chlbrMe. A few minutes in the solution is 
suSdenti for too thick a layer of chloride is 
apt to scale off. Then carefully spread on a 
layer of pastei about one sixteenth of an inch 
thW# and attach the electrodes to the skin by 
one of the methods suggested in the previous 
paragraph. The paste may be made in quan- 
tities and stored in an airtight |ar. It is a 
mixture of roughly equal parts of bentonite 
(white clay) and glycerin^ which can be 
thinned to the consistency of putty by 
RingerV (or physiological salt) solution. The 
first two ingredients can be purchased in any 
drug store, and any physiology lab hal gallons 
of Ringer’s solution. The exact constitution 
of the latter is not important; you can even 
subscttqjfe one level tea^Kion of table salt in 
a pint of water. Some workers use commer- 
cial electrode jelly instead of tlie above paste. 
This practice is of doubtful value, for the elec- 
trode jelly contains irritants; it is designed to 
minimize skin resistance for electrocardiog- 
raphy, whereas we wish to measure normal 
skin resistance. If you must cut comers, you 
might better omit the chloriding than the spe- 
cial paste. Some workers use rinc-^-einc chlo- 
ride electrodes^ (The zinc chloride may be 
in solution or a paste.) 

Even with the best electrodes there is polar- 
ization, and consequent resistance changes, in 
the skin itself. One advantage of alternating 
current amplifiers (see above) is that they are 
relatively free from this trouble. Polariza- 
tion can be minimized in direct current cir- 
cuits by keeping the current low and by turn- 
ing it off except during actual measurement. 

A few words are in order about electrode 
size and pikoement The smaller the elec- 
trode the better the cjtance of obtaming uni- 
form contact. But the sensitivity ol the ap- 
paratus aeli limits, for the resistance varies in- 
veikely ivhh the contact area. If O must use 
both hands, the soles of the tot are almost as 

r i One #f us {H. $.) has used one-inch 
sflto atid j^iasm ideccrodes, attached un- 
der ewch toh with sponge rubber and totch 
tap^ and protect with slippers to keep the 
Ink amw measurements were taken inl!e^ 
aiitmttdy over diree hoista as O msgpged In 
Vttinus mated tasks. The brow h another 
gocai loostion lor dectiodes, although pos- 
sibly less active dsan palms or soles (Ckmklin, 
ipgs), Wrisia and bmhl of the hands ace 


relatively inaaive, and the underlying ten- 
dons vary the electrode contact during hand 
movement. On such irregular or curved sur- 
faces it helps to use very thin and flexible 
sheet silver for the electnxles. 

Units of measuremenU The obvious unit 
for measuring resistance is the ohm* But is a 
GSR of 1,000 ohms in a basic resistance level 
of 50,000 ohms equivalent to one of 1,000 
ohms at a level of so, 000 ohms? One could 
make a good case for using percentage change, 
rather than absolute change. Another way 
of getting relative units is to convert all meas- 
urements into logarithms. Perhaps conduc- 
tance is what we should measure. Or even 
conductance relative to basic conductance, ojrj 
log conductance. Far too often we select our 
units because the dial happens to be engraved 
with that type of scale (usually ohms). There 
should be a better reason than that Darrow 
(1934) found that the amount of perspiration 
varied with the conductance of the area (p. 
14s) and preferred micromho as a unit. (A 
micromho of conductance corresponds to i,- 
000,000 ohms of resistance.) Later (1937a) 
he gave reasons for using log conductance. 
More recently Haggard (1945, 1949) obtained 
a large number of paired measurements 
of basic resistance and GSR to verbal stim- 
uli, and subjected them to varied sutistical 
treatment in an effort to find which unit gave 
the most uniform size of GSR despite dif- 
ferences in basic level. Of the most common 
scales, log conductance proved to be best, but 
a more complicated transformation was still 
better. Lacey (1947) and Lacey & Siegel 
(1949) found that conductance units resulted 
in normal distributions of scores for both basic 
level and GSR, and that log changes in con- 
ductance were also acceptable for GSR- 
Schlosbeig 8e Stanley (195^) examined 94 small 
distributions of conducunces, taken at vari- 
ous levels. Conductance units gave fairl) 
normal distributions, but square root of cott 
ductoUce was slightly better. Conductance 
would seem to be adequate lor most purposes, 
but the square root ixmveiaion m%ht be ad- 
vi8id>le whenever ^borack statistical treat- 
ment is based oO the assumption ol strict nor 
mality of the distrihuticm of scores; The up* 
shot k all this discussion is that one ahotkl 
convert all readings to eithtr conductance pt 
y/C before addii^ or averaging them, let 
stoe subfacting iSScm to more elabora^ to* 
tolcal ahallto be well to caltbram 
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our dials in mhos instead of ohms in the first 
place (p. igS); iC not, tables a£ reciprocals and 
square roots make the conversion less o£ a 
chore. It might be noted that one can go 
from resistance to either conductance or* 
in a single operation on a slide rule. Inci- 
dentally, such careful consideration o£ the 
proper unit of measurement is a sign of ma- 
turity in this particular field; far too few pay^ 
chological measurements have been so ana* 
lyzed (Stevens, 1951b). 

The reader may think this question of units 
is unimportant, but it makes a vast difference 
how scores are computed. For example, con* 
sider a couple of resistances obtained before 
and after electric shock on each of two Os 
(from data of Lacey Sc Siegel, 1949). We start 
with the four resistances obtained, and enter 
them in the first column. Then we express 
these resistances in different units, and note 
how the differences between pre- and post- 
shock scores vary. 


noted «bove, twe itoll teUi' leemukt^ 
ance yi/herever jpoMildt. Sto 
Means have bem camjmted ki te^^ua^ 
units, it is misleading to convert ^ 
Means into conductances; simfdc eiith- 
a^tk shows that the M«m of reci}M<ecsds' 
is very diSetent frenn the tedfjrocail a 
Mean. Whenever we pve numhws, we 
shall adhere to the unite used in die orig- 
inal reports. In graphs we diall do the 
same but invert ordinates so that the top 
of the graph indicates the highest con- 
ductance. 

Local determiners of skin conductance. 
In the first edition of this text consid- 
erable space was devoted to the Evidence 
indicating that GSR was the result of 
sweat-gland activity. Since that conclu- 


Resistance (R) in ohms Conductance (C) in micromhos 



R 

percent 

log 

C 

percent 

log 
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Subject A 








Basic level 

100,000 

100 

5.00 

10 

100 

1.00 

3.2 

After shock 

50,000 

5Q 

4.70 

20 

200 

1.30 

4-5 

Difference (GSR) 

50,000 

5P 

—0.30 

10" 

100 

+0.30 

ii3 

Subject B 








Basic level 

10,990 

100 

4.04 

9» 

100 

1.96 

9-5 

After shock 

9*344 

85 . 

3-97 

107 

118 

1^3 

10,3 

Difference (GSR) 

1,646 

15 

—0.07 

iF 

"IF 

+0.07 

oB 


How do these two Os compare in strength 
of GSR to shock? In simple resistance units 
A has about $o times the response of B. In 
terms of both percentage and log resistance 
scores, A has about three times as strong a 
response as B. But in terms of simple con- 
ductance B has slightly the larger response. 
Percentage change in conduaance gives a 
large superiority to A. and log conductance 
gives a smaller one. (Note that log R and log 
C, uken without regard to sign, give the same 
measure for GSR.) Clearly the choice of 
units is of the greatest importance, if this 
choice can make the same basic data show 
subject A to have anywhere from to go 
tiipes the resp<mM of B. 

The fact that so many different unite 
have been used In various kudies mak^ 
c(»npsudai6n i^ltt difficult. As we 


sion is now generally accepted, we can 
be briefer on this physiological matter. 
(See a review of pertinent recent litera- 
ture by McCleary, 1950.) The easiest 
theory to understand, and to dikard, is 
the muscuUvr theory. This regards ,GSR 
as a potential change linddr the eUxtrpdes 
due to muscular activity (Sidis 8e Nelk>tt, 
1910). Mutciilar contractiqn, (tidier lo- 
cal or general, dqas register a good GSR. 
Since htuscvlar ' ^tra^ph is acoom- 
pank^ by or spike 

potenthds (p. 177), the ObMliitel G 51 R. 
tnightibie the sumin^ potentials of mt^ 
des situated nndtt the dUn df the te- 
gion. ' Both die Tarthanii^ and the Ffird 
effects could be |ffandbly dgilahied on 
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thii basist But the theory encounters a 
iatal objection: puncturing the skin un- 
der the electrodt^and thus eliminating 
skin resistance from the circuit — knocks 
out- almost all the basic resistance as well 
at the GSR (Riditer, 1989a). Blood, 
lymjdi. and the moist subcutaneous tis- 
sues have very little resisunce compared 
to the homy i^n. It is, therefore, in the 
skin that we must seek for conductance 
changes. The GSR found during mus- 
cular effort must result from the eneigy 
mobilization involved in effort, rather 
than from the actual muscle potentials (p. 
> 77 )- 

Now that we have the conductance 
changes tied down to the skin* we still 
have two theories as to what happens, 
the circulatory theory and the sweat 
secretory theory. Since the little blood 
vessels of the skin are known to dilate 
and contract during emotions, we might 
assume that the resulting changes in 
amount of circulating blood would 
change skin conductance. The critical 
experiment for the circulatory theory 
was done by Darrow (igay). He ob- 
tained simultaneous records of GSR, lo- 
cal volume (p. 162), blood pressure (p. 
161), and secretion of sweat. There was 
no consistent relation between GSR and 
volume of the body member, suggesting 
that neither vasodilation nor vasocon- 
stri|;tion was responsible for the changes 
in skin conductance. On the other 
hand, GSR and sweat secretion were as- 
sociated. This experiment was not an 
unsurmopntable obstacle for a complex 
circulatory theory like that of McDowell 
(igsj), but it certainly favored the secre- 
tory theory. Further studies by Darrow 
showecji the sweat appeared on the 
sUn about a second after the conduct- 
ance change an^ that the extent of 
c^nge in eleccriMl com'; 

l^t^ed Vjery With tlW ac^l amount 


of sweat secreted (1934, 1936). But it 
is the response of sweating, and not the 
sweat itself, which causes the conduct- 
ance change. This point is often over- 
looked by those who know that salt 
water is a good conductor of electricity; 
they assume that the sweat merely moist- 
ens the skin and gives better contact with 
the electrodes. If this were the answer, 
we would get little GSR with the pre- 
ferred paste electrodes, and even simple 
silver disks would soon be thoroughly 
wet. One advantage of the paste elec- 
trode is that it minimizes slow conduct- 
ance changes due to the accumulation of 
sweat, giving stable contacts with which 
to measure the fundamental changes. 
The exact nature of these changes is not 
known, but we do know that there are 
electrical changes in gland cells just be- 
fore and during the active phase of secre- 
tion. Such changes as depolarization 
and increased permeability of the mem- 
branes of the sweat glands would ac- 
count for both the Tarchanoff and F6r^ 
effects (Thouless, 1930). 

Direct measurement of sweating. If 
skin conductance is so intimately bound 
up with sweating, perhaps it would be 
better to measure the sweating directly 
rather than bother with skin conduct- 
ance. The trouble with this suggestion 
is that the quantities of sweat secreted 
are so minute that they are hard to 
measure. Darrow (1934) and Miles (see 
Wenger 8c Gilchrist, 1948) made such 
measurements yfith elalforate gadgets 
built around hygroscopic fibers that 
chsmged tension as they became moist. 
A more convenient method was devel- 
oped by Silverman k Powell (1944). It 
employs the reaction between two ^emi- 
csih, one drM on ^ skip, anc| ^ other 
di^ on filusr pa4>er. Vt^ien ^ paper 
diwk is pies^ %9dnst the skini tllif 
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perspiration dissolves minute wnoants 
of the chemicals and permits the chemi- 
cal reaction to occur. The resulting 
precipiute, a stain, varies in density with 
the amount of perspiration. Wenger 
and Gilchrist compared the stain method 
with skin conductance, and with several 
other measures of autonomic activity, as 
blood pressure and oral temperature. 
They made these measurements on 251 
Os. They found that palmar conduct- 
ance gave more reliable measures than 
did the stain method and that it cor- 
related better with the other autonomic 
variables. So skin conductance seems to 
be the better method, even for assessing 
the general level of activation: as for 
GSR proper, any direct measure of sweat- 
ing is either too cumbersome or too slow 
to pick up the rapid spurts of activation 
that show so clearly on the galvanometer. 

The neurolc^ of skin conductsmce. A 
large mass of evidence indicates that the 
sweat glands are innervated by post- 
ganglionic fibers of the sympathetic nerv- 
ous system (McCleary, 1950: Lindsley, 
1951). Insofar as this system tends to 
discharge as a unit, the skin conductance 
at any point is a measure of sympathetic 
activity. As we have already noted, the 
sympathetic system is basic to emotitm, 
or more specifically, to activation. Thus 
the skin conducunce is a valuable mea^ 
ure of activation. But it would be 
a mistake to assume that the sympa- 
thetic system always functions as a unit 
and that all skin surfaces give identical 
GSR. For example, Richter (1924, 1926, 
1929b, 1931) has shown that palmar arid 
plantar (soles of feet) conductance tend^ 
to fall during sleep, while that of other 
areas tends to rise. We must remembar 
that sweati^ is a method of getting rid 
of exbow hef^; to the extent that aicti^* 
tion meajM muscular acdvity, a^ 


thus more heat (aodnctioa, it wiR stow 
up in a genttaliied rise hi skin oonduett 
anoe. Apparently the palmar areas ^lep- 
resent a rather spedalimd type of fweat- 
ing, very intimately related to activation. 
($(^. 144.) In fact, Oarrow (1936) nxgh 
gested that the palmar GSR was an es- 
sential part of tlw preparation for action, 
quite analogous to ^ laborer’s habit 
of spitting on his hands before he pasps 
the pick handle. 

Like other autonomic functions, dun 
conductance is controlled by brain cen- 
ters. The hypothalamus is involved 
(Wang & Richter, 1928), and even the 
cerebral cortex-^notably the premotor 
region (Langworthy & Richter, 1930)— 
plays a part. Since this same premotor 
area is concerned also with the control 
of grasping, there is here some incidental 
support for Darrow’s preparation-for- 
gripping theory of the GSR (1937b). 

limitations of the C^R. We have 
skimmed rather lightly over some ccnur 
plicated questions of neurophysiology, 
but we must mention two facts that set 
limitations on skin conductance as a 
measure of activation. In die first place, 
adrenin seems to inhibit the GSR (Dar- 
row, , 1936), contrary to the expected ef- 
fect of this sympathomimtidc substance. 
Hence GSR may not be an adequate 
measure of changes in activation level 
durii^ strong emotion, Darrow sug' 
gests (1936) that blood {wessure may be 
a better measiuse at high levels of acUva- 
tion. 

The other limitation is imposed by the 
relation betwetm sweafti^ and tempm- 
ture. Op g , very hot day eyed the pi^nu 
partiei{Miie in tto general sweadag^ so 
giving high ^eendttctance even 
muscular rebdtation. Ami conduccanoe 
u lowered by extreme cold. Aetxnd- 
ingiy, dun conductance will |glve .a wde 
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n^asuve of activation level only when 
the ftub|ect has been in a normal room 
temperature long enough to be adjusted 
CO iti and if the electrodes are on the 
palms or soles, which aremot as much af- 
fected by moderate variations in room 
temperature (Du£Ey & Lacey, 1946).- 
However, neither of these limitations is 
a serious restriction against the vast num- 
ber of possible psychological uses of skin 
conductance; these uses will be our next 
concern. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL 
DETERMINERS OF 
ELECTRICAL SKIN 
CONDUCTANCE 

Slow changes in conductance level. If 
skin conductance is a measure of activa- 
tion via the sympathetic nervous system, 
we should be able to show that conduct- 
ance varies directly with alertness. 
Palmar conductance should be low dur- 
ing sleep, which is about the most un- 
emotional state one can imagine in a liv- 
ing person. A number of studies have 
shown that palmar conductance is low 
during sleep, and that it rises rapidly on 
awakening (Farmer & Chambers, igss; 
Richter, 1926; Freeman & Darrow, 1935). 
Landis & Forbes (1933) were able to con- 
firm this only for the palms, and not al- 
ways there; and Jones (1930a) on exam- 
ining sole-leg resistance in eight infants 
under one year of age — ^infants in whom 
he had obiait^ good PGR~could find 
no change in sleep. 

I'casM for 'bic scunewhat equivocal re- 
sults is shown by a dtaih of experiments 
Started by Rioter and his associates (Richtdr 
R 4941$ Riditer^ Woodruff k 

JUim* tMBk They deligned a very limidf 
iftimohfiieter (ikin resistafice ^metor) 
Gosisisted of a couple of v. (radio^^'C*) ba^ 
teiiet whose output could be vari^ with a 
porimticuneter; the iiin in snHes 


through two electrodes and a mttXDaiimieter 
(so fiM). One electrode, the ''indifferent" one, 
consisted of a zinc-zinc sulphate cup at- 
tached to the lobe of the ear like an earring. 
The skin was pricked under this electrode to 
reduce resistance. The exploring electrode 
Was a ^inch disk of zinc attached to a con- 
venient handle. The potentiometer was ad- 
justed to give very little deflection of the am- 
meter needle when the exploring electrode 
was placed on an area of low conductance, 
such as the wrist in a moderately cool room. 
As the exploring electrode was tried at vari- 
ous points toward the palm, it suddenly 
crossed over into an area of high conductance, , 
shown by a marked deflection of the needle.! 
In this way they were able to plot the boun- 
daries of high-conductance areas. At normal 
room temperatures such boundaries enclose 
the whole palm, the sole of the foot, and on 
the face, an irregular area including the lips, 
nose, and eye region. If O is subjected to 
cold, as by soaking in a cold tub, the bound- 
aries shrink; the last high-conductance areas 
are the Anger tips, toes, and mouth, although 
there is also a patch on the palm that holds 
out almost to the end. Conversely, with im- 
mersion in a hot bath the areas expand. On 
the face the high-conductance area expands 
to all hairless parts, even following to within 
half an inch of the receding hairline in bald 
men. 

So much for the temperature changes. It 
is particularly interesting for our present pur- 
poses to note that the pattern in sleep is very 
similar to that in the cold. Infants, for ex- 
ample, show the high-conductance area lim- 
ited to the mouth and lips during sleep, with 
expansion to the rest of the face on awaken- 
ing. It was not possible to make very ade- 
quate parallel studies on adults, for the elec- 
trodes woke them up. 

Richter and his associates were not particu- 
larly interested in variations of resistante 
within areas; they were looking for bound- 
aries or contours of areas that were above a 
certain arbitrary level of conductance. But 
suppose the conductances of various points on 
the skin at one moment vmled among them- 
selves like the altitudes of various pmntt on 
a hilly coast. If the whole pattei^n of oon« 
ductat^es moved up and down unto dur- 
ing conditions, Rumter would be measuri^ 
6 i 3 y the sire dt the areM thsu were ^abeive to 
water iine,*^ or above hii arbitrary levd Of 
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Fig. 6-s. A Wheatstone bridge for measuring re- 
sistance levels and magnitude of GSR. No cur- 
rent will flow through the galvanometer G when 
the potential is equal at the opposite corners of 
the square connected through the galvanometer. 
The remaining two corners, being in direct con- 
nection with the poles of the battery, have a 
certain difference in potential. As you follow 
along either of the two circuits between these 
poles, the potential difference decreases in pro- 
portion to the resistance traversed. With the re- 
sistances indicated (the 40,000 ohms being the 
resistance of 0 plus that of the adjustable coil), 
the potential is equal at the two ends of the 
bridge. Let O's resistance decrease: the balance 
is disturbed and current flows through the gal- 
vanometer, causing the needle to swing. £ may 
now increase the resistance in series with O, not- 
ing the amount added, till the needle comes back 
to zero. Ry introducing known resistances in 
place of O the amplitude of the galvanometer 
deflections can be calibrated and so the tem- 
porary drops in O's resistance which constitute 
the GSR can be measured. 

Most circuits 4 n actual use complicate the sim- 
ple diagram shown here to provide a galvanome- 
ter shunti known resistances to be substituted for 
0 , ampHflcation for the current changes, etc^ 

The galvanotn^t^ deflections can be read, or 
traced by bend on a kymcfraph as they occur 
(they are slow enough to allow qf such tracing), 
or photographed, 

conductance, Thete is evidence that there is 
tu,ch a pattern of varied skin conductances 
9 nd that it moves up.and dovm in afnt^te 
level. E. Neumano (1950) in an unpublidied 


disienatitm done widi idflkkra 

careful tindter 

vari^ environmental temfiqratures. She at- 
tached small electrodes in a line running from 
the fingertip well up the forearm; a multi- 
point Switch permit!^ sermilm mdasuTembntt 
of Resistance on a modified biddge chre^t (d 
Fli 6-s). In a mid room th^ 
conductances at the fingertip and palm, and 
lower ones further up the wrist md mu* As 
O became adapted to a room at nonhal tem- 
perature, all conductances rose, but they re- 
tained their relative values. With linther in- 
crease in room temperature to a very uncom- 
fortable level, the pattern changed; although 
palmar conductance still continued to rise 
somewhat, the forearm values showed a more 
marked increase. 

These changes sound complicated, hut 
they can be covered fairly well by two 
general principles: 

1. General bodily skin conductance 
chiefly reflects the temperature control 
mechanism of the body. Hence con- 
ductance is high (sweating) when there 
is need for heat loss, and low when heat 
must be conserved. It is less dependent 
on the degr^ of activation. 

a. The palms (and soles) also partici- 
pate in temperature control, but chiefly 
at extreme temperatures. Through nor- 
mal teinperature ranges the palms (and 
soles) especially reflect the level of acti- 
vation. Hence these greas a^e to b^ pre- 
ferred for electrode placement. 

Now to return to the question as to 
whether conductance is low qt high dur- 
ing sleep (pt 144). Conductance of the 
palms and soles should fa}} as 0 relaxes 
in sleep, hut the resistgiux of the rest of 
the body should be more dependent oh 
the nwher tdanketsf Faflui^ to find 
low palmjar conductmee during, sle^ 
may result either it vidth 

that cd A 'hool hbdy, m reco^ng 

with m a 

{dantar surface^ ; : r ^ 
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Skin amductance during hypnosis, est conductance and the highest tern* 
The superficial lesemblance between hyp perature would presumably be found 
nosis and sleep suggelts that we might when O was at his peak efficiency; Kleit* 
find low conductance in hypnotized sub> man suggests that the peak may come in 
jects* Davis and Kantor {1935) put O the morning for some people and in the 
under light hypnosis and suggested to afternoon for others. These diurnal 
him either that he would sleep deeply variations in level of alertness or enezgy 
or that he was unable to move his arms mobilization undoubtedly represent the 
or legs. Suggestion of sleep tended to build-up effect of external and internal 
lower conductance, as expected, but the stimulation during daily activity. It 
more alert condition of (active) immo- takes some time for the build-up to occur 
bility tended to raise conductance. The in the morning, and after the peak it is 
authors conclude that "'the lethargic con- cut down by fatigue. Desk workers 
dition of hypnosis resembles sleep in the might be expected to have a later peak 
behavior of skin resistance; the active than manual laborers. Habit enters in, 
hypnotic condition resembles the waking too, for the energy level starts down 
state;" ' " toward the usual bedtime — ^unless ex- 

cessive external stimulation interferes 
Conductance changes during activity. (*'Don't go home yet, it’s still too early to 
Waller (1919) and Wechsler (1925) meas- go to bedl") 
ured palmar conductance at intervals 

from morning to night, during waking The effects of the task. Superimposed 
hours only, and found it low in the on these slow diurnal drifts of level of 
morning, rising to a maximum during energy mobilization there should be 
midday, and falling again in the evening, changes as O varies his task. It is quite 
This corresponds rather nicely with the simple to show such changes. Consider 
slight diurnal variations in body tern- the course of skin conductance in a typi- 
perature (oral, a few tenths of a degree) cal experiment. When O has been har- 
observed by Kleitman (1950; cf. Ueit- nessed into the recording apparatus and 
man and Ramsaroop, 194^). The high- readings are started, his palmar con- 

Fic. 8-5. (Data from R. G. 
Davis, 1934.) Change of fin- 
ger-tip skin conductance dur- 
ing several minutes of quiet 
waiting followed by a Ready 
signal and then by a loud, 
rough noise. The curves give 
the aved^ resisunce for 
eight adult Os. Notice that 
a rise in the curves means a 
decrease of resistance and so 
an hicr^UM of conductance. 
Conductance Vises gradnatly 
during the pecfod of waiting 
and more ^idly after die 
Ready sighab it was highest 
diftliiig the actual noise. The fact that conductance; became lower d^y afow day dmws haMsuaiicMi 
lo'tim oonditioiis. 
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ductance is usually found to be rather 
high, and it rises slowly while he is wait- 
ing to see what E will do to him; if £ 
gives him electric shocks or loud noises, 
PGR is elicited and the conductance 
level is raised; when a rest period is an- 
nounced the level tends downward only 
to go up again when announcement is 
made that the experiment will soon be 
resumed. (See an especially full record 
by Darrow k Heath [1932, p. 62], and see 
also the conductance changes plotted in 
Figures 6-3 and 6-4.) If the experiment 
is repeated day after day, O's skin con- 
ductance is progressively less at the start 
of each session and, while rising in the 
course of each session, it tends to remain 
lower than on the first day. As O be- 
comes accustomed to the situation, his 
sympathetic is less involved. The con- 
ductance is high during active mental 
work, and still higher during work under 
conditions of distraction (R. C. Davis, 
* 934 )« 

The increase in skin conductance dur- 
ing a sitting cannot be attributed to any 
local effect of the current passed through 
the skin, for the change occurs even in 
experiments in which the current is 
passed only for brief periods at the be- 
ginning and end of the session when the 
galvanometric readings are taken (Syz & 
Kinder, 1928; Davis, 1934). The changes 


in conductance ai^ related to apptd|ieti^ 
sion, rehef, inte^ mental vmk^ habitu- 
ation, and perhaps other psychological 
factors. 

If the task does not call for speed ts 
grta^ effort nor involve any '^threat to 
O’s ego,'" we may expect a gradual de- 
crease of sympathetic activity during the 
performance and on repetition of the 
same task. O is likely to start off with 
some apprehension and therefore with 
high palmar conductance, which will de- 
crease as he gets to know the task. When 
the task is repeated after a brief rest, or 
especially after a day's intermission, we 
may expect some initial recovery of acti- 
vation (conductance) followed again by a 
decrease. This adaptation or relaxation 
effect appears clearly in the results of 
Duffy & Lacey (1946) as shown in Figure 
6-5. Palmar conductance was recorded 
at 15-second intervals during the determi- 
nation of O's lower threshold for intensity 
of sound (weakest audible tone). Start- 
ing with an intensity well above thresh- 
old £ lowered the intensity step by step 
until the threshold was reached — a pro- 
cedure requiring 4-9 minutes. After a 
2-minute rest the procedure was repeated. 

These last findings are in sharp contrast 
with those shown in F^res 6-3 and 6-4, 
where conductance increases during the 
task. What happens clearly depends on 



Fte. 6-4. (Data frDm K €. 
Davit. vi^34.} Increase 0C iklit 
condiictatice^ first whQe walt- 
. ingfor the tOfUirt.,thet) 
while add^ at top speed, 
aiid filially idifle adding un- 
der dhtixctldii by a lotid 
/ ndbe (whidi rednoeil site 
> ^ speed ef addhti by to per- 
ecftc). 


t Z S 4 S d f 9 A . 
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Fic. 6-5. (After Duffy Si; Lacey* 
Decrease of palmar conductance during 
four daily repetitions of a stimulus' 
threshold experiment. The 10 women 
college students were given a series of 
short tones interspersed with blanks 
and had to indicate whenever they 
heard the sound. As the sounds de- 
creased in intensity the task became 
gradually more difficult, but still pal- 
mar conductance fell from the initial 
a.5 minutes to the final 1.5 minutes of 
each experiment. The sloping lines 
connect these two measurements for 
each separate experiment. 

Repetitions of Experiment 



how 0 is reacting to the task. There will 
usually be a sharp rise in conductance as 
he is activated to start the task. 1! he 
finds it difficult, conductance will prob- 
ably continue its rise, but if all goes well, 
he will relax somewhat with a gradual fall 
of conductance. 

Roughly the same picture emerges 
from other studies, although the details 
may vary. For example, Stanley and 
Schlosberg (1953) ^ nieasured conductance 
during a a^-hour session made up of 
five cycles of tests like reaction time, 
steadiness, and attention, with an inter- 
polated task of long division. Each of 
the longer tests and the arithmetical task 
showed the characteristic sudden rise in 
conductance at the start, followed by a 
steady fall af O settled down to work. 
But in this experiment the session was 
long and strenuous. Hence diere was 
not the gimdual drop in level as the suc- 
oatttve cycles of tests and task were re- 
pealed* Imlead, there was an increase 
in the general of conductance dor- 
ing first hour so that the second 
round of a given showed higher con* 
chictanoe iton had the first round* This 
seems tn haM been a wann-^up effect, for 

cited describes the expe rim e nt and 
givpfi Ite tM soore^ bat die ouidacunce meat- 
uieuwBts have yet to be publMied. 


the general level stayed fairly constant 
during the last two hours (except for the 
changes within a given test, and with 
tests of different difficulty, as we noted 
above). There was a slight suggestion 
that the general level climbed slightly 
toward the end of the session, perhaps 
indicating that O was exerting extra ef- 
fort to overcome increasing fatigue. As 
a matter of fact, the conductance meas- 
urements were taken in the hope that 
they would detect such increased effort, 
a factor that has been assumed to com- 
plicate the measurements of the effects 
of fatigue. This particular attempt was 
not very successful, for the problem is a 
knotty one. We shall meet it again later 
(p. 804). 

Rapid changes in skin conductance. As 
we have already indicated, the vast ma- 
jority of studies of skin conductance have 
been concerned with thcL rapid changes 
that are variously called PGR, GSR, and 
£DR. Many of these studies, especially 
the earlier ones, leave much to be de- 
sired from a technical standpoint. They 
aver^ and plot all sorts of dungs that 
should not be combined, such as sinsple 
deflections of the meter, with no asienr 
tion to basic conductance level. TtsHie 
inadequacies somedmes interfere with 
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interpreution of fine points, but ibere 
are inany major points that survive a 
surprising amount of mistreatment. It 
is these major points that will be our 
concern. 

GSR obtjBLmed by sensory stimuli. 
When difficulty is encountered in ob- 
taining this response, the reason is usur 
ally to be sought in inadequate electri- 
cal apparatus. With a good setup the 
response is practically certain on the 
application of a strong electric shock or 
a pistol shot. Other dependable stim- 
uli are: pinching or pricking the skin, 
striking the face, unexpectedly touching 
the skin, tickling. Odors and flashes of 
light have been used with success. Stim- 
uli of any modality, it appears, can elicit 
PGR, and they need not be very intense, 
though the more intense stimuli are 
more certain to give the response. It 
would be going much too far to assert 
that every stimulus that reaches the or- 
ganism gives this response. Stimuli ar- 
rive every instant, but ‘‘spontaneous” re- 
sponses, occurring in the absence of any 
stimulus applied by the experimenter, 
appear only sporadically during a sitting. 

Not all stimuli are equally effective 
(Fig. 6-6). Effectiveness is gauged by 
the percent of trials in which a given 
stimulus gives the response, or (if the 
apparatus is adequate) by the amplitude 
of the galvanometric deflections. An- 
other measure which one would expect 
to find correlated with amplitude is the 
quickness of the response; but Davis 
(1930) finds the latency of PGR about 
the same for strong and weak stimuli, 
though tiie amplitude is greater with 
strong stimuli. The latent period was 
longer for visual than for auditory stim- 
uli, being 1.7 sec for a sound and a.i set 
for a lightTr-a mmh which recalls the 
long^ time to light than to, 

sound (pi tfi) and also the everyday feet 


that sounds, more than flashes of light, 
Sire apt to be stsurtling/ 

PQR is reiidily obtained femn the cat, 
the electrodes hting applied to the pads 
of the feet; also from young dogs and 
fre^ several other animals. Pinching or 
pncifing the skin is an effective stimulus 



Fig. 6-6. (Data from Misbach, 1932.) Average 
PGR to tones of different pitch but of equal sub- 
jective loudness. Loudness equality was first 
worked out on one group of subjects, and the 
equated tones were given as stimuli to a second 
group. The tones were given in chance order, 
and each tone was turned on gradually so as to 
avoid startle. Both frequency and magnitude of 
PGR were greater for high and low tones than 
fpr those of middle pitch. The data points in 
this graph were obtained by multiplying fre- 
quency by average magnitude of responses o(>- 
tained, each O's magnitude of response being first 
expressed as a percent of his maximum actu|il 
response. Smoothing would e^dently give a rel- 
atively flat curve for the tones of medium in- 
tensity and a steeper dip toward the center for 
the loud atones. (The tone of 64 cycles could not 
be ampliSiied sufficiently to bring it up to the 
upper Iqudness level.) 


when a cat ia awake Even under aim- 
the&ia (Wang, Pan Sc Lu, igag) a depend- 
able PGP. i« fojund in the cat's fon^oot 
when electrical stimulation j| applieti 4i- 
rectly to a large sensory nerve from the 

hind.^W ^ 

TM effect , 

Many eufe^teenis agme timt ,a 
stimulus.eliGts a larger GSR than does 
a iyealc,.0iie,: 
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examine flie function whidi relates these 
two variables. Hovland and Riesen 
(1940) measured the amplitude o£ the 
(Tatchanoff) GSR to five tones, ranging 
from aero to 120 db «bove absolute 
threshold. There were 20 Os, arranged 
in groups to balance the order of testing 
the various intensities. Only three 
measurements of the response were made 
at each intensity, to avoid adaptation 
effects (see below). Their results are 
plotted in Figure 6^7. It will be seen 



Fig. 6-7. (From Hovland & Riesen, 1940.) Am- 
plitude of galvanic response (Tarchanoff poten- 
tial method) to va^iitg intensities of tone. Or- 
dinate scale is mClUmeters of response (spread 
logarithmically); abscissa is decibels above thresh- 
old. The tone was 1,000 cycles. 

* 

that log GSR goes up regularly with 
stimulus intensity. Reference to the 
sone scale (p. 239) will show that sub- 
jective loudness inoreases in very mudi 
the same way, even to the slight bend 
in the curve. %^aps GSR will turn 
dUt to be another ^ychophysical method! 


progresses. Farmer & Chambers (19S3) 
found that Os who were used day after 
day in an intensive experiment cathe 
finally to give no PGR even to strong 
stimuli; but a restful weekend in the 
country restored them to condition and 
PGR reappeared. Davis (1930), meas- 
uring the magnitude of PGR quite accu- 
rately, found a decrease on repetition of 
the stimulus (the flash of a neon light) 
at one-minute intervals. The average 
reaction for 15 Os was as follows: 

First flash 1099 ohms decrease of resistance 
Second flash 268 " “ ” " 

Third flash 190 

Seward & Seward (1934) using 12 
adults as Os, applied in each daily ses- 
sion a series of five strong electric shocks 
at one-minute intervals, and recorded 
skin resistance and PGR, respiratory 
changes, and general bodily movement. 
They wished to discover how much 
adaptation and habituation occurred 
within the daily session and from day to 
day. Each day O gave a subjective rat- 
ing of the intensity and unpleasantness 
of the shock, and adaptation appeared in 
these ratings since the shocks became 
less unpleasant and seemed less intense 
as the long experiment advanced, anxiety 
and apprehension decreased and the 
shocks were taken less as disturbances 
and more as localized, objective stimuli. 
This adaptation appeared also in the 
records of bodily movement, respiration 
and PGR. Taking the record for the 
first day as 100, we have ior sample days 
throughout the experiment: 

Dvf 1^0. X 9 If 33 ip 

Body movement ido 91 47 19 it 

Rcniration ion .S4 66 3d 14 

PfiE 100 8s , 81 75 


Adaptation oftoctt. As a psychophysical 
iiE!tho4. the GSK has at least one seiitnts 
dbddvanta^ tmldii there are very loi^ We see that delcieasied in -uaaplitBde 
ihteivals faietWeen sttcoesstve stimulatiiMU, bOm vmdt 'to httt tnikh len than 
dshtesponse Mb oKrapi^ as the series the ' nhiactilat 't^|i^ase to the shoch. 
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Within the single sitting, also, than was 
progressive adaptation as seen in die fol- 
lowing average relative values. 

Shock No. I a } 4 S 

Body Movement loo 64 55 50 50 

RespiratHMi too 77 70 B4 do 

PGR 100 78 71 69 69 

Here again there is less adaptation in 
PGR than in the muscular responses to 
the shock. 

In the association test also, PGR de- 
creases on repetition of the same list of 
words (p. 59), and it tends to decrease 
even within the word list, especially for 
the more neutral words, those later in 
the list giving smaller deflections than 
similar words early in the list (Jones & 
Wechsler, 19*8). 

There are undoubtedly two phenom- 
ena involved in these experiments. One 
factor is habituation to the general situ- 
ation, which is evinced as a decrease 
in the basic level of conductance (p. 
148). As O becomes more relaxed, ^ 
is less apt to be activated by each stimth 
lus. But there is also a second factm:, 
habituation to the specific situation. 
Sears showed this effect in 1935, when he 
found that a shift to a radically different 
Stimulus will restore a GSR that has 
been "adapted out” to a repeated stimu- 
lus. Coombs (1938) went further in 
working out the details of adaptation. 
He used six diffment auditory stimuli, 
adapting O to tme after the other. He 
needed a total of 187 Os to counterbal- 
ance the teritt propo’ly, thus making 
sure he was not dealing with e&cts 
peculiar to tme particular stimulus.. In 
the first' place, he found than the GSR 
falls xapi^ tm the first few. rqiedtions 
of a ^ven stimulas; and then more, 
slowly. Secondly, he found some trans- 
fer or general tSeat, in that adafttatimt 
to WMBcefsive series, eadi consutii^ of % 
new sdmtdiis,. procet^ moie rapidly* 


Finally, he showed' that ie|MBtitian oi 
the etinttttus at i$-seeoiid intervals g^hies 
more rapid adaptatitm does a- go- 
second spacing- We snoy nientitm ohe 
other finding for- futUre mference^ the 
stppigth of GSR was related to O'* judg- ■ 
of how mu^ it auntfoi him, but 
not very closely related to judged pleas- 
antness or unpleasantness. 

Porter (i9s8a) carried the research sdll 
further, by studying cross-mciiiiality adi^ 
taticm e^ts, from a busier to a lig^t 
After O had shown complete adaptation 
of GSR to a series of buzies (go-second 
intervals), Pwier started a similar series 
of lights and got a new “extinction” 
curve — although the second curve tended 
to be shorter than the first, after due 
allowance had been made (by counter- 
balanced order) for the greater original 
effectiveness of the busier. Again we 
see that adaptation of the GSR is par- 
tially specific to the stimulus, but alto 
shows some generalization to other sud- 
den stimuli. 

It is clear from these studies that the 
strength of the GSR is dependent on 
both intensity and novelty of the stimu- 
lus. The reader will recall that these 
two stimulus aspecu wme called deter- 
miners of attention in an earlier chapter 
(p. 74). This is more dian coincidence, 
fat GSR. attention, Heitness, and activa- 
tion oji veay closely related topics. In 
fact, ooo study haa used GSR to deter-, 
mine the el&ctiveness of ^fterent adver- 
tisements; the od vihich gave the greatest 
GSR was Ahe; one that surveys showed to 
be the most effe^ive scaler (Rclutrand fk 
Gj^ilasid, If woe 
radical levisfon of' tlm traditjmsa^.cate- 
goriea. of psydudogknl we 

miflitf iM i ii l .put of ibie 

thMt'WOi'liave <sdi»as}yrptc«mted'.‘tNi^- 
otteistum- Bpt the ree^<must realMe 
by thiadinetbat tofaaen^-chaptqi are 
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no mone dian convenient groupings o£ 
related aspects of behavior — merely ar* 
bimuy categories ui a filing system. 
Like any other filing system, the present 
one it not ideal, but a new one would 
call {or jittt as many cross references, 
since psychological material it all part 
of a complex whtde. So we had better 
keep the old filing system, in which peo- 
ple know where to find things. But we 
must be on the alert for cross references; 
some of the most brilliant advances in 
theory have been made by those who 
refus^ to let conventional categories 
blind them to new interrelationships. 

Condjkiomd stimuli for GSR. Many ex- 
perimenters have observed that the sen- 
sory stimulus need not actually be ap- 
plied in order to give GSR. Warning 
«that a shock is soon to be applied gives 
a fall of resistance, either abrupt or 
gradual, and the threat of repeating a 
shock, pindi, or loud noise will some- 
times give a larger response than the 
actual application of the stimulus. 
FYom these facts one would expect GSR 
to be readily conditioned and experi- 
ment shows tlmt such is the case. A few 
repetitions of an innocuous click alcmg 
with a strong shock established a condi- 
tioned GSR to die click, and extinction 
was obtained Ijy a few quick repetitions 
of the did: alone (Darrow fe Heath, igsa. 
p. 6a). SiniUar* results were obtained 
with a faint Ugfat as the conditioned 
stimulus (Switaer, 199$). In fact GSR is 
one of the readily conditioned re- 
spemses in hunitin adults. In infants, 
9^9 nMXoths'dd, Uficondittoned GSR wu 
otitained Uddi Weiik shocks, loud Sound, 
i^oval ul dm bcntle during nursing, 
sUdd^ loss of tujqpssui but Visual stimuli 
V^ineiliMdve untl^ after conditionit^,; 
A ievf OMnbinatkms a Bunt ^glow (d 
light utiitb a weak diodt esmblished con- 


didoned GSR to the glow, and once es- 
tablished this conditioned respome was 
retained for seven weeks (Jones, 1988, 
1990a, b). 

The ease with which the conditional 
GSR may be established and measured 
has made it a handy tool for studying 
various aspects of conditioning (p. 558). 
The GSR is involuntary in the sense 
that O cannot control it on demand, but 
it is certainly not independent of instruc- 
Uons, sets and attitudes. For example, 
if £ remarks “That part is finished, so 
ril turn off the shock," and snaps a 
switch, the conditional GSR will drop 
out immediately in some Os — partly de- 
pending on whether O believes £. Best 
results will be obtained if the experi- 
mental situation is so complicated that 
O never knows what is happening. 

An illustration of such complication 
of design may be taken from the experi- 
ments of Welch k Kubis (1947) and 
Schiff, Dougan k Welch (1949). Fifty- 
four nonsense syllables were presented 
in mixed order on a screen. One 
of these syllables was reinforced by a 
loud buzzer every second time it ap 
peared. Under such partial reinforce- 
ment (p. 569) O develops a conditional 
GSR to the critical syllable in relatively 
few trials. It is interesting that the 
speed with which O reaches the criterion 
seems to be related to nnxiaty (in the 
clinical sense). All but four out of 81 
normal adultt took 14 or more buzzes to 
readi the criterion of ctmditioning, 
whereas the vast majority of patients 
diagnosed as having anxiety took fewer 
trials. Similarly, « group ai diildren 
who were patients in a psychuitric ward 
zequired a mean of 18 buzzes, compared 
to a mean of 99. for ^ amnaal gtuup. 
Tbit dtffsRtiice cannot be attributed M 
g^ter general le^wnriveness among 
apxious Os, lor dw oiferion of condi»! 
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doning was three successive conditional 
GSRs that were h^her than the re* 
sponses to intervening noncritical syl- 
lables. This line of research looks 
promising for a better understanding 
of both condidoning and anxiety. 

PGR in the free association test. 
Whether we think of GSR as a measure 
of activation or of emotion, it is clear 
that words which stir up the subject 
should call out a reaction. Peterson & 
Jung (1907) conceived that PGR might 
make a good “complex indicator" along 
with slow verbal reaction; and their re- 
sults satisfied them that such was the 
case. Whately Smith (igss) spoke 100 
stimulus words as stimuli for free verbal 
response and concluded that PGR was 
a very good indicator of emotion. The 
ten words in his list which gave the 
largest average PGR from 50 educated 
subjects, and the ten which gave the 
smallest average, are as follows, with 
numbers indicadng the relative magni- 
tudes of the galvanometer deflections: 


Rank 

GSR 

Rank 

GSR 

1. Kiss 

73 

gi. Carrot 

18 

2. Love 

59 

ga. Bury (berry) 

t8. 

5. Marry 

58 

g^. Hunger 

18 

4, Divorce 

5 ‘ 

g4. White 

18 

5. Name 

49 

95. Glass 

18 

6. Woman 

40 

96. Give 

»7 

7. Wound 

88 

97, Flower 

16 

8. Dance 

37 

98. Pond 

»5 

g. Afraid 

87 

99, Pencil 


10. Proud 

. 37 

100. Swim 

14 

Jones & Wechsler 

(igaS) tried most of 


the above words on 55 students and 
obtained very nearly the same order of 
the sdmulus words as regards the magni- 
tude of the response- 

Correlation of PGR with report emo* 
tion. So far we have been «tu4yhag 
POR from the tthnulus side; now %ve 
turn to tint que^on, what dm total 


activity may be of which PGR R a 
Is the total activity an emodon, neces- 
sarily? If so, the amplityak cd ^R 
should correspond with the hntensity of 
the emotion. Wells h Forbes (1911) 
gaf|Qr words as stimuli and required O 
to estimate the intensity Of the emo- 
tional response to each word, using a 
scale of four degrees. A, B, C, F, widi A 
indicating the greatest intensity. The 
average magnitude of PGR was greatest 
for the A cases; next for the B cases, and 
so on, but with many exceptions. The 
magnitude of PGR could not serve as an 
index of the reportable emotionality of 
the single experience. Essentially the 
same result was obtained by Wechsler 
(1935) and by Syz (igsflb). The latter 
investigator used as stimuli words and 
phrases suggesting various life situations. 
The subjects, medical students, listened 
to the stimuli without making any verbal 
response at the time, but later, after the 
list of stimuli had been gone through 
twice, it was laid before them and tl^ 
wete asked to indicate which stimuli 
had aroused emotions. The table on 
page 154 gives a few of the stimuli, with 
the percent of Os who gave PGR to each 
stimulus and the percent who reported 
an emotion. 

The decreased percent of galvanic re- 
sponses, on seomd heating exemplifies 
^e adaptation effect which has ahmady 
been noticed. The disorepahcies . be- 
tween the first and third columns aite 
specially emphasised by the audtor. 
PGR occurred a vast number of times 
without any retnemhesed and reported 
emotioo; and oh the other ^de a gopd 
many nraotions . were lepofted whw 
there liad been qO PGR.. Nh one hfKt- 
tates 'h):.luhnR.'!e!jqMiii^ 
hearhiH ianwe 

on hearif% “Unpaid bOls.'^’ . The nihi- 
dhsion drawn $ya .firofn these dfi- 
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Mfi^%dnaword 

Percent of Os gwingoPGR 
on 1 st hearing on and hearing 

Percent reporting emotion 

O’b $m naune 

84 

68 

86 

0*s last name 

74 

40 

28 

Kiss 

, 7* 

40 

84 

Misspent youth 

48 

ao 

4 

Unpaid bills 

86 

*4 

2 

Cheating 

aS 


10 

Mother 

s6 

It 

80 

Stupid 

18 

«4 

0 


crepandes is the opposite of what mi^t 
perhaps be expecKd. Instead of con- 
demning PGR as invalid because of its 
frequent conflict with verbal report, he 
accepts PGR as tlw better index of emo- 
tion and condemns the verbal report as 
unreliable. 

Sy£ may be correct in explaining dis- 
crepandes between reports and GSR in 
terms of unreported emotion, but any- 
one who tries the GSR-association word 
experiment runs into all sorts of perplex- 
ing problems. For example, a student 
once tried to measure GSRs of psychi- 
atric patients, using words and names 
from the individual case histories as 
stimuli. His first patient was a schizo- 
phrenic woman; £ mixed her husband’s 
name with several others and presented 
them all a few times. Sometimes she 
gave large responses to his name, but at 
other times she gave no response. To 
one who is familiar with schizophrenic 
behavior thu*is not surprising; the name 
probably did not penetrate on every 
trial. brings out the point that 

die rize tri the 6SR is only a measure 
of the extent to whkh the stimulus 
arouses O (cf. McOuvdy, 11950)^ it is part 
of a total reactibn. In complex situa- 
tions it may be as unpredictable in in- 
divkhial cMes as is any total reaction, 
flris varutli^ty bf ^ GSR has un- 
doubted di 80 Diiri||ed ihany £$ who 
tried to use it, as it discourag^ the stu- 
desnt we have just describedl But by 
careful experiment^ widi doe 


attention to O’s attitudes as well as to 
stimulating and recording apparatus, it 
is possible to eliminate some of the vari- 
ability; the rest must be achieved 
through statistical control. McCurdy, 
after surveying many such studies, 
stressed the consistently high correla- 
tions between GSR and reported strength 
of emotion. 

Relationship of GSR to pleasantness and 
unpleasantness. Perhaps we would 
make better progress if we considered 
the type of reported emotion rather than 
its mere intensity. The most obvious 
distinction to look for is that between 
pleasantness and unpleasantne», and 
perhaps the easiest way to tackle the 
problem is to use pleasant and unpleas- 
ant odors. Shock & Coombs (1937) re- 
corded GSRs of 40 boys and 40 girls to 
each of 16 odors. They also had the 
children rate the odors on a five-point 
scale running from very pleasant to very 
unpleasant. The girls gave the highest 
GSR to odors at both extremes of the 
scale, falling off to the middle (indiffer- 
ent) category. The boj« showed a fair 
GSR to sttmuli juC^ied very unpleasant, 
but relatively small responses to those in 
the odier categories. The cbildren vest 
18^ years of age; perhaps the boys 
might have been more intmested in per- 
ftttiiCafew^arii latcri ' ' 

Dysinger (1931) did a comparable ex- 
poriment words as stimuli. In the 
cbtirse three sittings he presented 150 
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stimuhu words intaaded to run the 
gamut from very pleasant (‘‘darling,’* 
“vacation”) through indifferent (“bas- 
ket,” “make") to very unpleasant (“sui- 
cide,” “vomit"). After, each stimulus 
word O reported its pleasant or unpleas- 
ant effect on him, using a five-point 
scale. Meanwhile a galvanometer was 
registering PGR. Pooling the results 
from the Os (so far as comparable) 
we find PGR to be smallest, on Ae aver- 
age, when the stimulus word was “in- 
different,” as seen from the mean PGR 
readings: 


Effect of stimulus 


Very pleasant 

lag 

Pleasant 

g8 

Indifferent 

79 

Unpleasant 

101 

Very unpleasant 

147 


(The SDm for these values is about 6; 
the unit is arbitrary.) The increased 
PGR with either pleasantness or unpleas- 
antness, shown here, is particularly in- 
teresting. 

Lanier (ig4ia, b) added another cate- 
gory to the judgments, mixed affective 
tone. He reasoned that this judgment 
would indicate “affective conflict” which 
would show up as high GSR, and also 
as increased time to make the judgment. 
His hypothesis was correct, as diese val- 
ues indicate: 


different” gives abotm: ^ same dtraagth 
<ot Gi^ as ..“plemamtj’ nneatpe^ed 
result Peiluips dmi reason > may be 
found in the long jndgatent time for 
indifferent words. judgment semns 
tjprj^ave been a diffieolt rme to midbt^' 
which might arouse a little extra lensiom 

GSR in more difieteiMiatod emotioiial 
sutes. The level of activatton is furob- 
ably relatively slight in many diese 
experiments with verbal stimuli, for 
college students are apt to respond at 
a rather superfidal level (p. 54). Bay- 
ley (igsfl) and Patterson (1930) worked 
with more varied stimuli. Bayley’s stim- 
uli, intended mostly to arouse fear, in- 
cluded loud noises (whutk;, pistol), hold- 
ing a lighted match till it burned the 
fingers, electric shock received on making 
error in arithmetic example, preparation 
for taking drop of blood from finger, 
reading of gruesome story, oral quiz on 
laboratory apparatus, subsequent assur- 
ance that the quiz was not serious, piece 
of chocolate candy, statement that die 
experiment was “aU over.” Patterson 
sought to awidien surprise rather than 
fear by giving O a jar to hold which con- 
tained mercury, by showing O his own 
face in a mirror when he was expecting 
to see a skull, by reading a g^^t story 
to O and insorting a sentence from a 


Judged category 

Percentage of responses fall- 
ing in category 
Median GSR (ohms) 

Medism judgment time (sec) 


Irtdifferent Peasant Unpleasant Mixed 

>5-4 *4:4 lo-o 

166 *65 *^8 

t.j8 s-79 lig ' ».78 


Lanier also showed the greater impact 
of the “mixed” categt^ by immediate 
and (lelayed recognition menuuy tests. 
W(n<^ in thh camgm^ ahowed stpaiff- 

candy < > 

Them, i* one other .pmnt iR dm dgm 
that (tesmvdl ecmunent. N0te d»d.*!'ht- 


nmdiemathal a pUe 

(ff scnqpt |ki m 

When.^ijP op* accnrd*!^ 

to repaf^.! 

mouse^di^;imikA;(afr poiidise'..n9(p|M- 

.t^.^tofuging '.•m 

-^is intentfry . sad . the . magnitude; jef 
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PGR (Patterson). When the cases were 
soited according to kind of emotion, the 
two smdies agree in showing the largest 
average PGR for startle, medium for 
apprehensive expectancyf small for re* 
Ikf and for indifference. One O who 
was informed during the experiment of 
his election to an honor society reported 
*’joy" and gave an extremely large PGR. 

Another experiment combining PGR 
with immediate verbal report is that of 
Abel (1930) in which O was given a 
variety of problems to solve and was 
asked to report the '^attitude'* or '*state 
of his functioning organism.’* The re* 
ports were sorted into two main classes: 
reports of ^’predicament” or sense of en- 
countering difficulty; and reports of 
’’ease” or smooth progress toward the 
solution of the problem. The frequency 
of PGR was determined for these two 
classes and was found to be: 

76 percent for “predicament” 

16 ’ease” 

The author’s conclusion is that PGR is 
an index not so much of feeling or emo- 
tion as of an attitude of the organism 
directed toward overcoming difficulty. 
This otganic attitude is often experi- 
enced as a ’’predicament.” 

As pointed out by Landis Sc Hunt 
(1935), PGR pccurs in such a variety of 
mental states that a fallacious case can 
be made out for its connection with any 
one state by employing only stimuli 
suited to ^oduce that state. These au- 
thors consequently presented varied stim- 
uli intended to arouse fear, amusement, 
skx dllbtkm, pleifcantness and unpleas* 
ahtness, and odior states, O was re* 
qijiired after response "to give a 
verbal dekription of what happened in 
dtifing the period Of 
Wlien die galvemc 
were scn^' die' 


mental state reported by the Os, die 
average PGR in ohms (account being 
taken of both frequency and magnitude 
of PGR) came out as follows: 


Subjective state reported Mean PGR 

in ohms 

Tension 1*48 

Startle, surprise, fear 846 

Ck^nfusion 740 

Amusement 514 

Expectancy 401 

Inhibition, uncertainty 319 

Unpleasantness a6o 

Effort 169 

Pleasantness 105 


The authors conclude that PGR, while 
not attached specifically to any one con- 
scious state, is ’’more nearly related to 
startle or to tension than to anything 
else.” (See also Bagchi 8e Greenwald, 

»937-) 

PGR during mental work. PGR is not 
limited to states which we OTdinarily re> 
gard as emotional. The slow increase 
of skin conductance, as well as the brief 
deflections which we call PGR, occurs 
in adding, learning nonsense syllables, 
or solving problems. Prideaux (1920) 
points out that PGR during mental work 
need not result from the mere intellectual 
labor, since as he says, “Very often a 
strong affea is produced by the surprise 
at the question or by the embarrassment 
and possible annoyance that the solution 
of the problem may be incorrect.” 
Wechs^ (*9*5) makes a similar com- 
ment: O “feels he is being tested, that 
by the correctness of his 'answer he will 
make a favorable or unfavorable impres- 
sion.” He gave problems of die type, 
7 + S-f®X3-- ® • • • • smd folirid 
largest at the start and finidi, t.e.; 
at tlte moments -die problem wa^ 
attacked and when die answer iim 
sta«»i radio- than dming die adth- 
ttetitid-irerit.’’ 
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A study of PGR in mental 

aritlunetic wa$ made by $ean (1933) 
with *4 college women at subjects. He 
gave: (1) easy examples to be dcme with* 
out any time limit w demand for speed: 
(a) easy examples to be done rapidly; 
(3) mme difficult examples. When a 
whole list of ao examples was easy and 
done at leisure, PGR showed a gradual 
decline. When the first 10 examples 
were easy and the second to difficult, 
there was an abrupt increase of PGR 
at the onset of the difficult examples. 
When all the examples were easy and 
the first 10 done at leisure and the last 
10 with a time limit, there was a sudden 
increase of PGR with the beginning qf 
effort for speed. In short, there was a 
gradual decrease of PGR with continu- 
ance of the same kind of work, but an 
abrupt increase in PGR on shifting to 
more speedy or difficult work, and also 
an abrupt decrease on shifting from 
more rapid or difficult to more comfort- 
able work. 

The reader will recall the marked 
changes in level of conductance that 
were evinced during repeated series of 
hard and easy psychophysical judgments; 
they seem to parallel the changes in 
GSR (p. 148). There is a knotty pi'ob- 
lem here; does the increased bask con- 
ductance lead to spuriously high GSRs* 
or does it merely indicate an increased 
level of reactivity? We do not really 
have a good, answer to this question; 
Part of Sear’s change in GSR may have 
resulted from failure to allow for bask 
level of resistance, but that is not the 
whole story. Staudt & Kubis (1946) 
found that .GSRs to verbal questions 
were smalljar, r<when Q was sitting or re- 
clining in a relaxed fashion than they 
were when he was under muscola* or 
attitudinid. ten«kM»--T<on<litlons vdtkh 
would favor tow high eondnctance* 


tespecdv^. ,, .Yet, ■ dsese '"'hhiff 

made some correctkai for .basic level* for 
they used relative ctuKni|ee 
ntkta than, absolute measures restet- 

anoe chai^ies. . These, results arf eon- 
si4^t with the plausij^e view that* a 
hig^ level of activation lea 4 s to greator 
reactivity. 

In the work of Bartlett (1927) we find 
illustraticms of the minute aii^ysit neqes- 
sary in order to identify tlk preche 
stimulus that gives PGR during con- 
tinued mental activity. In one experi- 
ment O counted “one, two, three . > 
as rapidly as possible, either silently or 
aloud. Counting aloud gave mudh 
larger deflections. But as merely talk- 
ing aloud gave no deflections it was not 
the speech movement that aroused PGR. 
Careful observation showed that in 
counting aloud O stumbled in his 
speech, and Bartlett attributes the de- 
flections to this stumbling, accompanied 
as it probably was by an "awareness of 
possible failure." 

PGR in combination with bodily move- 
ments. One very sure way to obtain the 
galvanometric deflection from a subject 
is to ask him to draw a deep breath or 
to cough. PGR does not occur with 
(Hdinary quiet breathing, but it does 
occur regularly with deep bxeathmg. 
Besidel the cou^, other respiratory 
movements in which it -eccun indude 
the sneeze, htt^h* clearit^ the 
throat, and die yawp, dapaitfrle (1931) 
shows thM yawhing h asaodated with 
stremhing. IThonij^ the expafrneht 
may not have him frkd. «i no 
doi^ that IGR woold^ 
sfretchjibg, >^'n(lammlent«.; ¥4tw«it%-<^.asMl 
stsetdnpg^ChifM^ 
tory. -wkleen'i^ etfieet.' 

^ nKwdnent' 

peaied by PGR. It oocun ^iii other 
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mttscuter indvementtf (Stardt, 
igiob), as wdl as te quick ot* accurate 
inovesnents sucti as tfiose of aiming or 
(he reaction time experiment. One may 
generalise from these Observations that 
PGR accompanies energetic or attentive 
muscular movement and also prepara* 
tion for such movement. 

GSR to unrecognised stimuli. In the 
chapter on Attention it was pointed out 
that Os recognize words related to their 
dominant interests more readily than 
other wmrds (p. 105). Further, McGin- 
nies (1949) showed that O has higher 
than normal lecognitiim thresholds (he 
needs mme exposure time) far “haughty" 
words. He attributed this increased 
direshold to a hypothetical mechanism, 
perceptual defense. But it is hard to see 
how O can defend himself against recog- 
nizing a word before he knows what it 
is. Obviously we need independent evi- 
dence that such a mechanism exists. 
McGinnies thought he could furnish 
such evidence through GSR; so he re- 
corded this response to taboo and to 
oirdinary words, presented tachistoscopi- 
cally. As predicted, there were strong 
GSRs to taboo words when O reported 
dtat he did not know what they were or 
gave incooiect readings. There is tlm 
immediate tnggestion that O really rec- 
ognized the words, gave a GSR, but 
heutated to say the fmrbidden words in 
dte prestmioe of a respected £. (Hovpm 
fc S^omon; 1950; Minnies, 1950.) 

To dieck on this question.* Lazarus Sc 
McGlesury (1954 decided' to give emo- 
tional s^gniiiamce to nonsense syllables 
. mnotion dtat inVblved '- no social 
taboos. ' They*'' presented 'ten notisetne 
syBaMei «a O> pairing hadf of them with 
thotiku Aftm good GSRs had' been fi»n- 
diteoned' m the ‘ crhkal syBahies.' ’ sdl 
' sj^ablee'iwene pcmehted^lfd 'about dtiwdii 


<dd duration. Under these unfavorable 
'expotiure conditions many of die syllables 
virere not recognized, but the oitical 
syllables gave significantly more GSR 
than did the neutral ones. The experi- 
mental design was neatly balanced to 
eliminate any unwanted variables, as 
amount of practice. Hence the experi- 
ment furnishes dear evidence for what 
the writers call subception, or "auto- 
nomic discrimination without aware- 
ness.” 

From a superficial viewpoint these , 
results are very puzzling since they imply ' 
that O can show an emotional response 
to stimuli that he does not perceive. 
But the puzzle is largely a result of a 
residual dualisdc type of thinking. It 
assumes diat the Ego must first perceive 
a word and then proceed to release an 
emotional response. All that these ex- 
periments actually show is that stimuli 
can elicit relatively low-level responses 
even though they do not evoke correct ver- 
bal responses. This sort of thing occurs 
constantly in perception; we recognize 
faces without knowing the specific fea- 
tures, and we throw and catch balls 
when their trajectories are far too com- 
plex for a physicist to predict (cf. pages 
358, S59). Clearly O is always respond- 
ing without full conscious awareness of 
the details. 

The tignificance of GSR for psychology. 
We tabled the question as to whether 
or not the GSR measured emotion and 
suggested that it was tr poor question. 
All we have written since then confirms 
the jud^nent. >Yet a vast amount of 
paper,- not to- mmtioh much good re- 
search time; has bom vmsted in an kt- 
tearpt m' answer die q^tion.- Around 
synaposium: im GSR. was held at 
a meeting of psycholtghas. Alter a half 
doten fample had. argued diat the GSR 
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was not a good measure of emotion, 
Wechsler pointed out that the trouble was 
with the concept of emotion, rather than 
with GSR. We should stop thinking 
of Emotion with a capital £, as a special 
mental or behavioral state; this type of 
thinking is a heritage from the prescien- 
tific trilogy of Cognition, Volition, and 
Affection. Instead, we i^ould use emo' 
tion to describe the individual who is 
highly energized, active, tense, or ac- 
tivated. For emotion in this sense, both 
basic level of conductance and the GSR 
become pretty good measures, since they 
reflect various degrees of activation, of 
readiness for action, ranging from sleep 
to rage. Of course, the skin conductance 
will show changes to sudden stimuli, or 


with the diift from relaxation to a dul- 
lei^isg fiuk. 0 is simply showing gen- 
eral activation as |ffeparatiQi|y||r a po- 
tential increase in gross actwity. The 
rapid change is the GSR; die conduct- 
wee will return to its old levitl if the 
t^at is false, or it may stay hi^ if 
ccintinued activity is appn^iat|t. 

GSR may hoi be measuring uadfrihnat 
emotion in these cases, but it is measur- 
ing a much more fundanuhstal ciiiien- 
sion of behavior. 

The sensitivity and convenience of 
conductance measures have made them 
popular indices of level of activation, 
hut there are other measures available. 
We shall consider them in the next 
chapter. 
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The GSR has received careful attention 
as a convenient index of the level of 
activation, and it is probably the best 
general measure available. But if the 
concept of activation is a good one, we 
should be able to measure its level 
through half a dozen different processes 
and note how well they agree among 
themselves. Further, there may well be 
some physiological difference between 
different emotions; according to the 
poets and novelists, the face is pallid in 
fear but red in anger. As you go 
through this chapter, you will find little 
additional evidence for such physiologi- 
cal differentiation. What you will find 
are signs of the strength rather than of 
the kind of an emotional state. 

CIRCULATION 

The ability of the bodily cells to do 
their work depends on the adequacy of 
the system that brings them fuel and 
oxygen and removes their waste prod- 
ucts. The amount of blood flowing 
through an organ is a critical factor, 
but it is obviously difficult to measure. 
Besides, what we want is a general index 
of circulatory adequacy for the whole 
body. Let us look at the parts of the 

1 


circulatory system and see what indices 
are possible. 

The heartbeat. The heart is a hollow 
muscle that squirts pulses of blood into 
the arteries, not unlike the rubber bulb 
on an atomizer. It futher resembles the 
rubber bulb in having check valves on 
the inlet (veins) and outlet (arteries) 
which prevent back flow. The contrac- 
tion or squeezing phase is the systole, 
the relaxation phase the diastole. Ob- 
viously the amount of blood pumped 
through the system in a given time will 
depend on the strength and rate of the 
heartbeat. These and other character- 
istics of the heart action can be observed 
in several ways. You can listen to the 
heart sounds, either with an ear against 
O's chest or by aid of the stethoscope. 
A small microphone held against the 
chest will drive an amplifier and loud- 
speaker and enable a large audience to 
“listen in.” If the output of the micro- 
phone drives a counter or other record- 
ing device, you have a cardiotac home ter, 
which will count heartbeats during a 
night's sleep. 

There are also electrical changes in the 
contracting heart muscle, relatively mas- 
sive action potentials which have long 
6o 



been recorded in the familiar electro- 
cardiogram (abbreviated EKG, from the 
German form of the word). The mod- 
ern electronic amplifiers make it possible 
to obtain detailed records with a con- 
venient portable instrument. As a mat- 
ter of fact, these potentials are so large 
that they intrude on the amplified rec- 
ords from other organs and become a 
nuisance (as in Fig. 7-7, p. 185). 

A third way of recording the heart 
action is by means of its mechanical 
effect, the arterial pulse. Each systole 
Starts a wave coursing through the ar- 
teries which can be felt and counted 
without instrumental aids or recorded in 
detail by use of the sphygmo graph. 

Blood pressure. The force of the heart- 
beat drives the blood through the ar- 
teries, large and ever smaller, through 
the microscopic capillaries, and on 
through the veins, small and ever larger, 
back to the heart. Because of the re- 
sistance of the small-bore arterioles (and 
perhaps capillaries), the heart action 
builds up pressure in the arteries, the 
amount of pressure depending on the 
output of the heart and on the resistance 
encountered. Further, in each pulse 
wave there is a maximum and a mini- 
mum of pressure: the minimum is called 
diastolic pressure because it corresponds 
to the diastole of the heart, and the 
maximum is the systolic pressure. The 
difference between the two is the pulse 
pressure, sometimes taken as a measure 
of the useful work accomplished by the 
heartbeat. As a rough rule pulse pres- 
sure, diastolic and systolic, vary together 
in the ratio 1:2:3. Typical values of 
SP/DP, in millimeters of mercury as the 
unit of pressure, would be from 

which the pulse pressure, 40, is found by 
subtraction. The systolic pressure is 
often the only one measured. 
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Blood pressure can be measured di- 
rectly in animals by inserting a pressure 
gauge into an artery. 7 'he standard 
method in man is somewdiat indirect. 
E wraps the arm or leg with a band 
or' euff which contains a large air sac, 
and finds how much pressure must be 
pumped into the sac to just counteract 
the blood pressure. By listening to an 
artery below the cuff, he finds the follow- 
ing three stages: 

1. External or cuff pressure below 
diastolic. There is silence, for the blood 
flows continually through the artery. 

2. External pressure between diastolic 
and systolic level. E hears a regular 
thud or thump since the blood gets 
through the blocked area only on the 
systolic surges. 

3. External pressure above systolic 
level. Again there is silence, for no 
blood gets past the cuff. 

The transition point between 1 and 
2 is the diastolic pressure and that be- 
tween 2 and 3 is the systolic. Both are 
read from a manometer, or pressure 
gauge, inserted in the air line. The 
modern watch-case gauges are still cali- 
brated in the same units as the old mer- 
cury ones, millimeters of mercury. The 
apparatus, including gauge, cuff, and 
pressure bulb, is called the sphygmo- 
manometer. 

A skillful E can make several pairs of 
measurements per minute, accurate to a 
millimeter or two, but it is doubtful that 
there are any satisfactory ways of getting 
a continuous record of the blood pres- 
sure. It is possible to inflate the cuff 
to a level between SP and DP, and to 
record pressure changes in the air sys- 
tem of the apparatus. The records so 
obtained can be very useful (as in lie 
detection, p. 190), but they are not 
records of the blood pressure alone. 
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They represent complex interactions of 
blood pressure and arm volume. 

Volumetric changes. Besides heart rate 
and blood pressure there is a third pos- 
sible circulatory index of the level of 
activation. The distribution of blood 
to the various members changes from 
time to time and produces changes in 
the volume of the members. The 
smooth muscle in the walls of an artery, 
by contracting and relaxing, brings 
about local vasoconstriction and xmso- 
dilation. Like the other circulatory 
functions, these changes are under auto- 
nomic control. In an inactive state of 
the organism the large abdominal vessels 
dilate and hold a large volume of blood, 
but under stress they constrict and inject 
blood rapidly into the heart which in turn 
circulates it to the active muscles and 
brain. It is possible to detect some of 
these changes by use of the pleAhysmo- 
graph or volume recorder. This is a 
jar or cylinder of air into which the arm, 
for example, is inserted and sealed air- 
tight, while a tube leads to a tambour 
or other device for recording the volume 
changes due to vasodilation and vaso- 
constriction in the arm. This instru- 
ment was more popular with psycholo- 
gists years ago than it is now because the 
changes ol volume result from various 
causes, including the external tempera- 
ture. A sudden loud noise will cause 
vasoconstriction in the arm when O is 
very warm, but not dependably when 
the arm is already vasoconstricted in 
response to cold surroundings. 

Neural control of the circulation. The 
heart muscle and the smooth muscle of 
the arteries are not completely depend- 
ent on their nerves but can continue 
their activities even when the nerves are 
severed. But the shifting needs of the 


organism demand a dual control of the 
circulation, to increase and decrease its 
activities. For the heart, the vagus 
nerve (parasympathetic) inhibits or slows 
down the beat, and the sympathetic 
speeds it up — quite according to the 
“peace" and “war" functioning of these 
two autonomic systems. The picture is 
more complicated for the arteries; the 
sympathetic will cause vasoconstriction 
in the digestive organs and vasodilation 
in the muscles, whereas the parasympa- 
thetic will have the reverse effects. 

As the blood pressure rises, it stimu- 
lates “pressure gauge" receptors in the 
aorta and carotid sinus which act on the 
centers in the medulla and bring about 
reflex slowing of the heart and dilation 
of the arteries, thus moderating the 
blood pressure. Besides such self-regu- 
lation, the circulation, in common with 
the other homeostatic processes, is under 
the control of the hypothalamus (Mor- 
gan & Stellar, 1950; Lindsley, 1951). 
llie circulation also reflects cortical 
events and in turn alters the level of 
cortical activity by varying the oxygen 
supply to the brain. 

Circulatory changes in sleep. As we 
did in discussing the GSR, we shall start 
our treatment of circulatory factors and 
indices at the minimal level of activa- 
tion in sleep. So we shall have a base 
line for examining the changes that oc- 
cur higher up along the continuum to- 
ward the emotional states. Boas & 
Goldschmidt (1932) obtained continuous 
heart rate records from over 100 adults 
in various activities. A “basal heart 
rate" was obtained in the same condi- 
tions in which die basal metabolic rate 
is measured (p. 169) that is in the post- 
absorptive resting state while O is lying 
awake in the morning long after the last 
meal and before engaging in the activi- 
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ties of the day. This basal heart rate 
averaged 6i tor the male subjects and 
70 for the female. In ordinary indoor 
f)ccvipations the average male rate was 
7S and the female 84, with wide individ- 
ual variations. In sleeping the male 
average was 59 and the female 65, not 
much less than the basal waking rate. 
Jn some Os the heart rate went down to 
40 during sleep, in some it rose to 170 
or higher during muscular exercise. 
Noises during sleep, especially during 
the light sleep just before awaking, 
caused a momentary quickening of the 
heart. The pulse also rose when O 
turned in bed. In awakening there is 
sometimes a quick rise of heart rate, 
sometimes a gradual rise which begins 
helore awaking and continues afterwaid. 
The heart rate curve for a full night's 
sleep varies with the individual, in some 
showing an early drop to a low level 
which is maintained until awaking, in 
others showing a progressive decline 
until awaking, in still others showing 
more oscillation with a gradual rise for 
the last hour before awaking. As 
judged from the heart rate there are 
ditterent ways of sleeping and different 
ways of waking up. 

Landis (1925) took the blood pressure 
of male students in going to sleep, dur- 
ing sleep and in awaking. In ordinary 
going to sleep the systolic pressure fell 
from 108 to 94 mm of mercury in two 
or three minutes; this typical result was 
obtained even when the subject was 
reclining instead of lying flat in bed. 
Normal quiet awaking showed a gradual 
rise of the blood pressure, as from 94 
to 108 mm in two minutes. When O 
was awakened by an alarm clock, the 
rise was more rapid — for example, from 
92 while asleep to 114 within 50 sec. 
This sudden rise was followed by a de- 
cline back to 104 in another 20 sec. 
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The picture varied, however; sometimes 
the rise was more gradual even on being 
wakened by an alarm clock. 

An experiment by Shepard (1906, 
1914) was quite comprehensive since in 
addition to heart rate, breathing rate 
and hand volume he was able to record 
the changes in brain volume in two 
young men whose skulls had been tre- 
phined because of head injury. A por- 
tion of the skull had been removed and 
the scalp sewed together over the hole. 
The brain could be felt to pulsate as 
in a baby's fontanelle. A piece of cork, 
attached to the rubber diaphragm of a 
receiving tambour, was bound firmly 
over the opening in the skull, the tam- 
bour being connected by air transmission 
with a piston recorder. After some pre- 
liminary sittings the subjects became 
well adjusted to this instrumentation 
and took the experiments as a routine 
matter; they sometimes slept all night 
in the laboratory while their brain vol- 
ume, arm volume and breathing were 
being recorded. 

Shepard's setup was very complete and 
accurate and he obtained many records 
with consistent results. So, though his 
results differ from those obtained In 
earlier less complete experiments, they 
are probably correct. In agreement 
with other experimenters he found the 
general blood pressure low and the hand 
volume large during sleep. These find- 
ings indicate general vasodilation during 
sleep. The vasodilation showed up even 
in the brain, for the skin over the tre- 
phine hole bulged enough to show 
clearly on the record. Of course, brain 
volume cannot change very much in 
the intact skull, although brain tissue 
may bulge slightly through the orifices 
for cranial nerves and vessels. But there 
was obviously enough relaxation of the 
blood vessels to more than counteract 
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the decreased general blood pressure, 
giving a net increase in brain volume 
wherever the skull permitted it — in this 
case, through the trephine hole. The 
vasodilation may be thought of as a way 
of protecting the brain from an exces- 
sive drop in blood supply as the general 
level of circulation slows down; the 
brain is very dependent on a good blood 
supply, much more so than are the 
muscles. 

I’he picture that emerges from these 
and other studies (Kleitman, 1939) shows 
a generally low level of activation in 
sleep, with increased brain volume, gen- 
eral peripheral vasodilation, lowered 
blood pressure and heart rate, slow, 
regular and deep breathing (see below) 
and lowered body temperature. All of 
these indicators tend to reach their low- 
est levels after a tew hours of sleep and 
to build up again toward the usual time 
for waking. But an external stimulus 
may raise their level briefly, even though 
it docs not actually awaken O. Thus, 
Shepard found that such a stimulus 
causes a transient decrease in brain vol- 
ume, sometimes preceded by a slight rise 
— probably depending on whether in- 
creased blood pressure comes before or 
just after the change in vasodilation. 

Startle, surprise and sudden shifts of 
attention. Here we shall take note first 
of Shepard’s results on his trephined 
subjects during the waking state. Stim- 
uli then gave an increase in brain vol- 
ume, not a decrease as was the case 
during sleep. A sudden loud noise gave 
a compound response: first a rise, then 
a small fall and finally a further rise of 
volume. The same startling stimulus 
gave a rise of hand volume followed by 
a fall. The net result was rise in brain 
volume, fall in hand volume. 

These seemingly complex results are 


not inexplicable. We have a right to 
assume a constriction of the large ab- 
dominal veins in response to a startling 
stimulus, with consequent increase of 
blood poured into the heart and in- 
creased output into the arteries. The 
first effect in both hand and brain is 
an increase of volume. Vasoconstriction 
in the hand soon reduces the volume 
there, while brain vasoconstriction, we 
may assume, is comparatively ineffective 
so that the net result is increased brain 
volume. The whole thing is a consist- 
ent sympathetic reaction. But how 
then shall we explain the fall in brain 
volume on disturbance during sleep? 
We need only assume further that the 
brain vessels are so much relaxed during 
sleep that their constriction in response 
to a startling stimulus amounts to a big 
change, sufficient to counteract the in- 
creased heart output. 

With startling stimuli, a loud whistle 
or a pistol shot, the heart rate takes a 
sudden jump and quickly returns toward 
normal (Berg 8c Beebe-Center, 1941). 
Blood pressure takes a similar course. 

Expectancy. A. E. Nissen (1928) ob- 
tained blood pressure readings from two 
patients in the dentist’s chair. The 
pressure rose sharply when the dentist 
came into the room; in fact, the rise 
at this time was more regular than when 
he began his operations. Even the ex- 
pectation of a neutral stimulus, an- 
nounced a few moments in advance, 
tends to raise the pulse rate, increase 
the volume of the brain, and decrease 
the volume of the hand (Shepard, 1906). 

Changes during and after muscular 
exertion. Shock (1944) reports some in- 
teresting changes brought about by mak- 
ing children run up four flights of stairs. 



The experiment was part of the Adoles- 
cent Growth Study at the University of 
California, which involved an extensive 
series of physiological measurements 
made over a period of years on the same 
children (see H. E. Jones, 1939, 1943)* 
The record of a 14%-year-old boy is 
shown in Figure 7-1. The record shows 
the changes during recovery rather than 
during exercise, since the record starts 
alter the boy got to the top of the stairs, 
but we can assume that the pre-exercise 
level was fairly close to that attained 
after a half hcmr of recovery. Exercise 
obviously raised systolic and lowered 
diastolic blood pressures, thus giving a 
double increase in pulse pressure. Pulse 
rate was also high during exercise. The 
picture is thus one ot greatly increased 
heart activity during exercise, with 
rather slow recovery during rest. This 
slow recovery represents the body “work- 
ing off its debt,” repairing the deficits 
run up during exercise, removing waste 
products and rebuilding local food sup- 
])lies in the tissues themselves. We 
shall say more about the other two 
curves, respiratory volume and oxygen 
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consumption, later; they are part of the 
same general picture. 

Mental activity. Muscular activity in- 
creases the heart rate and the flow of 
blood for excellent physiological reasons. 
Mental activity is likely to involve .some 
muscular activity and for that reason to 
increase the circulation. Mental arith- 
metic, involving very little muscular ac- 
tivity, produces no noticeable increase; 
in tact, the heart rate may sink during 
the prolonged muscular inactivity of 
this particular experiment. In other 
kinds of mental work some increase in 
the pulse rate is found, especially if the 
conditions involve competition or work- 
ing against time. 

Excitement. From much experimental 
evidence it is perfectly clear that excite- 
ment speeds up the circulation. Tiger- 
stedt (1921)) measured the blood pre.ssure 
of 13 students before and after an im- 
portant six-hour examination, and found 
it very high, 165 mm on the average, 
beforehand; 152 mm, still high, after- 

Fic. 7-1. (Shock, 
1944.) Physiologi- 
cal dhsplacenietUs 
and their recovery 
after exercise. Just 
before the start of 
the base line, a 14^^- 
year-old boy had 
run up four flights 
of steps (r,8i/^ ft). 
The various meas- 
ures are to be re- 
ferred to the ap- 
propriate ordinate 
scales. Some curves 
appear to drift 
slightly to the end. 
suggesting that they 
have not quite 
reached their basal 
levels. 
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ward. In another experiment he had a 
student step forward and face die class, 
who passed remarks while this student’s 
blood pressure was being taken. The 
average from lo students was i6G mm. 
These same students then reported in- 
dividually to the professor for several 
successive days and gave average blood 
pressure, day by day, of 152, 140, 139, 
130, 129 mm, the last reading being 
down near the norm for young adults. 
Tigerstedt concluded that the high pres- 
sure in the earlier days of this series 
was a hangover from the exciting condi- 
tions under which the measurement had 
first been made, a sort of conditioned 
response. 

Other tests of circulation and respira- 
tion before examinations are summarized 
by Brown & Van Gelder (1938). These 
authors themselves measured a large 
number of students. One group of 17 
college seniors, before and after the 
sessions of a two-day -final comprehen- 
sive examination in psychology, were 
above their normal state by the follow- 
ing amounts: 


a sleepless night, after which they were 
given the strongest electrical stimulation 
that they could stand for as long as they 
would endure it. There were many symp- 
toms — inhibition of stomach contraction 
and of rectal contraction, gasping, nau- 
sea and gagging, marked sweating, inco- 
ordination ol behavior — and along with 
these signs of excitement went a marked 
lise in the blood pressure. 

That stimulation of the circulation is 
not confined to unpleasant excitement is 
shown by a record of Boas & Goldschmidt 
(1932) in which they demonstrated the 
wide range of application of their cardio- 
tachograj)!! by obtaining a complete rec- 
ord of heart rate dining sex behavior of 
a married couple, and found sharp peaks 
(143-146 beats per minute) during or- 
gasm. A milder degree of pleasurable 
excitement was shown by a man listening 
to a phonograph record of a song which 
was connected in his mind with a woman 
of whom he was very fond. On hearing 
this song his pulse rate increased from 
64 to 121. 

The problem of introducing any strong 

Second Day 
Before After 
4 mm o 
16 beats 4 beats 
1 cycle o 


Systolic B.P. 
Pulse rate 
Breathing rate 


First Day 
Before After 

1 5 mm 2 mm 

23 beats 5 beats 

3 cycles — 1 cycle 


As remarked by Luria (1932) individuals 
differ in their anticipatory reaction to an 
examination, some being relatively im- 
mune to this influence. 

Landis & Gullette (1925) piled one 
emotional situation on another through 
a long sitting. Though they did not ob- 
tain differential reactions to the different 
situations, the general reaction was high 
blood pressure during the whole sitting. 
In the effort to produce severe emotional 
upset, Landis (1926) induced three psy- 
chologists to undergo a two-day fast and 


pleasurable emotion into the laboratory 
has been a difficult one for the psycholo- 
gist. O needs to become so well adapted 
to the recording instrument that he for- 
gets all about the record being taken. 
This seems to be fairly well accomplished 
by the cardiotachograph. The subject 
needs also to lose himself in the situa- 
tion, forgetting that it is an experiment. 
This need is met by the motion picture 
situation. 

J. C. Scott (1930) showed a 40-minute 
motion picture to 100 medical school 
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sophomores, taken one at a time into 
the laboratory. The film contained a 
love scene, an episode likely to arouse 
anger in which the hero was badly 
treated, and a third episode intended to 
arouse fear, in which the city was de- 
stroyed by earthquake and the hero was 
in danger. These episodes were sepa- 
rated by about 10 minutes of relatively 
neutral film. O sat alone in a room 
watching the show, his blood pressure 
being recorded by means of the Tycos 
recording sphygmometer which although 
not giving a continuous record enables 
the experimenter to obtain the pressure 
at intervals without being in the imme- 
diate presence of the subject. At the 
close of the picture O gave a retrospec- 
tive estimate of the degree of his emotion 
in viewing the different episodes. From 
these reports the sex emotion was most 
successfully aroused, and it showed a 
definite rise of blood pressure in nearly 
every one of the subjects. It must be re- 
membered that moderate changes in 
blood pressure amounting to a rise or 
fall of 10 mm occur without obvious 
cause, either emotional or physiological. 


The subjects in this experiment had 
been adapted to the laboratory situation 
by previously coming several times and 
having their blood pressure taken. 

A neat physiological demonstration of 
abfiominal vasoconstriction in fright and 
excitement is provided by an experiment 
on a dog (Barcroft Sc Florey, 1929; Drury, 
Florey &: Florey, 1929). By a preliminary 
operation a bit of the lining of the dog’s 
intestine was grafted into the skin while 
still retaining its own proper nerves and 
blood vessels. Thus a sample of the 
intestinal mucous membrane was ex- 
posed to view. Whenever this dog was 
frightened, as by the approach of a 
strange person, the membrane blanched, 
showing vasoconstriction. The latency 
of this reaction was 4-5 sec, much longer 
than that of the external signs of fright, 
a fact which may be, as the authors sug- 
gest, a telling point against the James- 
Lange theory of emotion. Again, the 
dog was held by one of his friends while 
another called him from a distance; and 
the patch of mucous membrane blanched, 
while the external behavior indicated ex- 
citement, not tear or anger. 



Fig. 7>2. (Data from J. C. Scott, 1930.) Systolic blood pressure during a motion picture episode 
which aroused a sex emotion reported as at least “moderate*’ by 88 of 100 subjects tested. The 
episodes intended to arouse fear and anger were less successful according to the introspective reports. 
The graph shows the distribution of responses. 
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Differential changes. Most of the ex- 
periments we have described have shown 
the relationship between circulatory 
changes and level of activation or “ex- 
citement/’ We may well ask if there 
are any different patterns of changes 
that correspond to the various emotional 
states. We have very little clear evidence 
on this point. One of the most striking 
among these few experiments is that of 
Wolf & Wolff (1942, 1943)- They had a 
patient who had a gastric fistula, which 
is a direct opening into the stomach made 
to permit feeding after an accident had 
closed his throat. They employed him 
as a technician and had an opportunity 
to observe the vascular and other changes 
in the lining of the stomach under dif- 
ferent emotions. In worry or fear the 
mucosa became pale, and both stomach 
motility and digestive secretion were in- 
hibited. But states described as hostility, 
resentment, or anxiety gave a red lining, 
with an increase in stomach motility and 
in acid secretion. These writers stressed 
the fact that altered gastric function is a 
part of a general bodily pattern, and 
not the simple result of sympathetic dis- 
charge. Their results may give us a clue 
to the difference between anger and fear, 
but we are still a long way from a full 
understanding of the details of physio- 
logical changes in these and other emo- 
tional states. 

RESPIRATION 

The primary function of breathing is to 
ventilate the lungs. The air supplies 
oxygen to the blood flowing through the 
capillaries of the lung lining, and picks 
up the carbon dioxide that the blood has 
brought from the active tissues. Since 
all muscular action involves consump- 
tion of oxygen and production of car- 
bon dioxide, and since the rate and depth 


of breathing adjusts nicely to bodily 
needs in this respect, breathing is an ex- 
cellent indicator of the level of activa- 
tion. 

Neuromuscular mechanism of respira- 
tion. The main respiratory apparatus 
belongs to the skeletal system and not to 
the autonomic. The diaphragm, inter- 
costal and abdominal muscles are striped 
muscles, controlled directly by the cen- 
tral nervous system. The phrenic nerve 
issuing from the cervical cord supplies 
the diaphragm and is the principal motor 
nerve of breathing. The chief sensory 
nerve is the vagus which supplies the 
lungs with sensory fibers. These are 
stimulated by the stretching of the lung 
tissue in inspiration and, acting on the 
respiratory center in the medulla or bulb, 
inhibit that center and check inspiration. 
The stimulus to inspiration seems to 
arise within the center by the local effect 
of venous blood. Excess of carbon diox- 
ide in the blood stimulates the center to 
strong activity; a few deep, rapid, volun- 
tary inspirations reduce the carbon diox- 
ide content of the blood, lower the activ- 
ity of the respiratory center and cause 
a temporary cessation of breathing. 
Chemoreceptors in the carotid sinus and 
aorta also play a part. They test the CO^ 
content of the blood and exert some reg- 
ulatory effect on breathing. 

This mechanism though relatively self- 
contained is responsive to the stimula- 
tion of almost any sensory nerve. Cold 
suddenly applied to the skin will cause 
a reflex catch of the breath, as will also 
the unexpected inhalation of a sharp 
vapor such as ammonia or chlorine. Ir- 
ritation of the nose or throat interrupts 
the regular breathing rhythm and gives 
a sneeze or cough. In swallowing the 
respiratory movements are inhibited. 
The influence of the cortex upon the 
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bulbar center is seen in voluntary con- 
trol of breathing, in the peculiar breath- 
ing of speech or singing, and in the mo- 
mentary arrest of breathing which is apt 
to occur in attending to a faint sound or 
to a sudden interesting thought. In 
short, we have here a reflex-automatic 
mechanism serving a metabolic func- 
tion but very responsive to all that is go- 
ing on in the behavior of the organism. 

Recording breathing. Since breathing 
is a massive response, there is little trou- 
ble in recording it. In general there are 
two types of methods, those that depend 
on the volume or other aspect of the in- 
spired and expired air, and those that 
depend on changes in girth of chest and 
abdomen. 

Volume recorders. A typical method 
is that used in the doctor’s office. O 
breathes into a mouthpiece, and the air 
goes into a tank or gasometer, which 
measures the volume of the air forced 
into it by expiration. This apparatus is 
sometimes used to give vital capacity, or 
the maximum amount of air that can be 
handled in one breath, an index of physi- 
cal fitness. 

By a slight modification the same ap- 
paratus becomes suitable for measuring 
inetabolism, one of the best indices of 
level of activity. The tank contains a 
substance which will take the carbon 
dioxide out of the expired air, convert- 
ing it to a solid, so that it occupies es- 
sentially no space. If O inspires and 
expires continuously through a mouth- 
piece connected to such a tank, the level 
of the tank will gradually fall as O uses 
up the oxygen (cf. Fig. 7-1, p. 165). 
This instrument is usually employed to 
give basal metabolism, a useful measure 
of the rate of energy expenditure during 
a resting condition (cf. basal heart rate, 
p. 162). Some form of this apparatus is 


also very good for measuring the meta- 
bolic “costs” of any kind of activity. But 
as a measure of activation the method 
has two faults: (1) it is cumbersome, since 
it calls for a mask or mouthpiece and a 
bulky tank or bag, and (2) it does not 
reflect rapid changes, for O incurs an 
“oxygen debt” during a short burst of 
energy mobilization, and “pays it back” 
over a period of minutes. 

There is another way in which volume 
of air may be recorded. Instead of put- 
ting the breath into a tank, O is put in 
the tank, as in the modern artificial res- 
pirators. Golla 8c Antonovitch (1929) 
used such a body plethysmograph. O's 
head protrudes through a hole in the 
tank, and there is a rubber seal around 
the neck. Thus when O breathes in, an 
equivalent amount of air is displaced 
from the tank by the chest and abdomi- 
nal movement, and appropriate gauges 
record this displaced air. Under some 
circumstances this arrangement may be 
superior to the mouthpiece- tank method 
since it makes O less conscious of his 
breathing. He may not even know it is 
being recorded if he is given some plausi- 
ble reason for being put in the plethysmo- 
graph, such as “This is just to measu^fe 
your heat loss.” 

The Pneumograph. Much more con- 
venient are the devices that measure 
chest movement directly. They all em- 
ploy a belt or chain passing partly around 
the chest or abdomen. The ends of the 
belt are attached to an instrument that 
will stretch as the chest changes girth, 
and convert the stretch into some signal. 
Thus the belt may pull a contact over 
a series of points recording on an electric 
marker (Cason 8c Cason, 1933). Or the 
belt may work a resistor, like some mod- 
ern automobile gasoline gauges. Much 
more widely used is a pneumatic record- 
ing system. The older ones used tarn- 
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hours or rubber cylinders reinforced with 
springs, but these have been largely sup- 
planted by the accordion-pleated hose 
used on gas masks. This is a thin-walled 
rubber tube, about an inch in diameter, 
so constructed that it will stretch readily 
but not collapse. A foot or so of this 
hose is closed off at both ends except for 
a connection for a small rubber tube in 
one end. This tube leads to a tam- 
l)our or bellows, equipped with a writ- 
ing lever for smoked drum or ink writ- 
ing — or for photographic recording, 
along with EKG or other delicate meas- 
ures. The rubber hose is stretched 
slightly across the chest, with its ends 
attached to a belt passing around the 
back. As O breathes in, the hose 
stretches, increasing its volume, and suck- 
ing down the head of the recording tam- 
bour or bellows. 

Measurements of the breathing records. 
Horizontal distances in the record de- 
note time; vertical distances indicate, 
directly, pressure changes within the re- 
cording tambour. More or less indi- 
rectly they indicate changes in amplitude 
of breathing, i.e., in the volume of in- 
spired and expired air, and changes in 
the position of the chest or abdomen 
produced by the activity of the respira- 
tory muscles. Very careful calibration 
would be required before the breathing 
record could be made to yield any abso- 
lute measures of muscular contraction or 
air volume, but changes in amplitude 
can be read from the curve within the 
compass of a single continuous record. 
For example, a series of shallow breaths 
followed by a deep breath can be de- 
tected with certainty. 

The time characteristics of the breath- 
ing curve are read off and measured with 
relatively high accuracy. The points at 
which inspiration and expiration start 


can usually be located, and from them 
we determine the duration of the respira- 
tory cycle and of its two phases, inspira- 
tion and expiration. A pause at the end 
of inspiration or expiration cannot be 
sharply delimited and is best counted as 
part of the preceding phase (Fig. 7-3). 



Fic. 7-3. Diagram of a single cycle in the breath- 
ing curve. 1 signifies inspiration; K, expiration. 


Changes in rate and amplitude of 
breathing. Muscular exercise, as every- 
one knows, hastens and deepens the 
breathing. It is interesting to note 
(Cannon, 1932) that respiration and cir- 
culation increase with the beginning of 
the muscular activity and do not delay 
till oxygen dearth and excess of carbon 
dioxide have actually developed. There 
is a physiological anticipation of the 
needs of the muscles. Might not imag- 
ined or suggested muscular activity have 
the same effect and give increased res- 
piration? Respiratory movements can 
be speeded up voluntarily, but the ques- 
tion is whether they increase involun- 
tarily in excited “states of mind.“ Reh- 
woldt (1911) had his Os engender an 
emotion by recalling or imagining some 
emotional experience, such as a scene 
from a drama, and he found that respira- 
tion was increased when O reported ex- 
citement. There is agreement among 
experimenters that the breathing tends 
in excitement to be both fast and deep. 
This is the clearest known correlation 
between respiration and emotion. Pleas- 
antness and unpleasantness show either 
increased or decreased breathing, usually 



increased, apparently because both pleas- 
ant and unpleasant stimuli are apt to be 
exciting. 

Another clear correlation is that be- 
tween momentary attention and partial 
or complete inhibition of breathing. 
Sudden stimuli will make the subject 
“catch his breath.” If he is listening to 
a faint sound, arrested breathing elim- 
inates disturbing respiratory sounds; if 
he is trying to read letters at a great dis- 
tance, his fixation is steadier if the 
breathing movement is suspended (a 
good marksman holds his breath while 
squeezing the trigger); and the kines- 
thetic sensations from the chest may be 
a distraction which one avoids at a mo- 
ment of intense mental application 
(Suter, 1912). In continued mental 
work, no matter how attentive, this in- 
hibition of breathing naturally does not 
continue, but the breathing tends to be 
shallow and quickened. Skaggs (1930) 
compared the breathing in quiet relaxa- 
tion and in several kinds of activity, and 
noted the following effects, along with 
much variation: 

1. In mental multiplication, compared 
with the resting condition, breathing was 
usually quick and shallow. 

2. In anxious expectancy, the rate 
tended to increase and the depth to re- 
main normal. 

3. After a shock or surprise, too, the 
rate was high and the depth about nor- 
mal, and the breathing was irregular. 

The results are explicable by suppos- 
ing that: (1) in mental work, unaccom- 
panied by increased muscular activity, 
maximum efficiency is sought by keep- 
ing the breathing as quiet as possible 
while maintaining the normal supply of 
oxygen; (2) in excitement there is an ac- 
tual increase in muscular activity calling 
for increased respiration, or at least a 
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physiological readiness for muscular ac- 
tivity. 

As to irregular breathing, varying in 
depth or rate or both, we know one def- 
inite cause for it, namely the use of the 
br4sath for speech. Fossler (1930) finds 
the rate much more irregular in speech 
than in the resting condition. Expira- 
tion is much prolonged and varies 
greatly in duration from one cycle to 
another; inspiration is shortened and 
varies considerably. The reason is ob- 
vious — one wishes to talk continuously 
but one must stop to take breath. The 
vocal cords are operated by the expired 
air which is paid out economically and 
replenished by rapid inspirations when- 
ever time can be spared from the talking. 

An interesting experiment was that of 
Blatz (1925) who smuggled a genuine fear 
into the laboratory. A trick chair tilted 
the unsuspecting, blindfolded subject 
suddenly backward into a nearly hori- 
zontal position, while a pneumograph 
registered his breathing and an electro- 
cardiograph the rate and force of his 
heartbeat. I'here were 21 Os. The 
heart showed definite changes. The 
pulse shot up from 84 to 104 beats, on 
the average, receded promptly to 87 or^ly 
to rise again to 97 after which it gradu- 
ally slowed down but remained irregular. 
The force of the heartbeat was increased 
and remained high during the after- 
period of six minutes while O rested in 
a reclining position. 

O returned on another day for a repeti- 
tion of the experiment. Expecting the 
chair to fall he showed in advance a 
strong rapid pulse. When the fall actu- 
ally came, the cardiac changes were the 
same as on the first occasion — the same 
in kind though less in degree. The sub- 
jects did not make overt movements of 
saving themselves as they had on the 
first occasion, and they reported no fear 
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the second time. The author draws the 
conclusion that a genuine emotion of 
fear requires the overt escape reaction as 
well as the internal organic changes. 

As to the respiratory effects, the rate 
went down from 14 cycles a minute be- 
fore the original fall to 11 cycles imme- 
diately after; it returned toward normal 
at first quickly and then gradually. It 
did not, as it usually does, run parallel 
to the rate of the heartbeat. The first 
effect of falling was to lengthen the in- 
spiration. If the fall of the chair oc- 
curred during an inspiration, that in- 
spiration was prolonged, and when it 
occurred during expiration the expira- 
tory movement stopped abruptly and 
gave way to inspiration. This “catch in 
the breath” seems like an exaggerated 
form of the familiar arrest of breathing 
which occurs at any sudden shift of at- 
tention. 

Relative duration of inspiration and ex- 
piration. This last effect and the pre- 
viously mentioned long expiration dur- 
ing speech both suggest that some scien- 
tific use might be made of the time ratio 
of inspiration and expiration. This sug- 
gestion was first made by Stbrring (1906) 
and has proved to be quite fruitful. 
Storring introduced the Inspiration- 
Expiration Ratio, I/E, in which 1 = the 
duration of inspiration, and £ = that of 
expiration. Some authors have omitted 
the pauses from the measure of I or E, 
others (as recommended above) have in- 
cluded them, counting I as extending to 
the beginning of the expiratory move- 
ment, and E as extending thence to the 
beginning of the next inspiration. It 
makes quite a difference which measure 
is used. 

Statistically, the I/E ratio is not a very 
good measure. It is all right for single 
cases but not good for averaging, when 


the single ratios differ considerably; 
though the geometrical mean, or more 
simply the median, can be used without 
distortion of the results. A simpler and 
more intelligible measure is the I-frac- 
tion, here recommended. The I-frac- 
tion is obtained by dividing the duration 
of inspiration by the duration of the 
whole cycle. It shows what proportion 
of the time is occupied by inspiration. 
Since inspiration is ordinarily the active 
muscular phase of the cycle, the I-frac- 
tion shows how much of the time is 
consumed in this necessary labor of sup- 
plying air. The use of the air for 
metabolic purposes is of course continu- 
ous; the use for voice production is 
usually confined to expiration. The 
I-fraction during speech shows how much 
of the time is consumed in the necessary 
task of taking in the air for voice produc- 
tion. According to the records of 13 
Os, obtained by Fossler (1930), the 
I-fraction in speech averages .163, in- 
dividual average^ ranging from .090 to 
.258. That is, we have to sacrifice on 
the average about one-sixth of our speak- 
ing time for supplying the necessary air. 
In ordinary quiet breathing the I-frac- 
tion averages about .40-.45, somewhat 
less than half. 

Provided I and E are so measured as 
to comprise the whole cycle, there is a 
simple arithmetical relation between the 
I-fraction and the I/E ratio. For ex- 
ample, I takes 1 second and the whole 
cycle 3 seconds; the I-fraction z= % = 
.33, and the I/E ratio = % = .50. 
When one of these measures increases, 
so does the other, but the changes in I/E 
are larger — exaggerated, we might say. 
The absolute limits of the I-fraction 
are o and 1.00, while I/E has no upper 
limit. 

Some early results with the I/E ratio 
were: 
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1. It is low in attentive mental work, 
such as mental multiplication, and the 
greater the reported feeling of tense 
attention the lower the ratio (Suter, 
1912). The I-fraction averaged .30 for 
l)rief periods of attentive mental work. 

2. It tends to be low when O reports 
a feeling of tension (Drozyhski, 1911). 

3. It is high in excitement, the I-frac- 
tion being then over .60 (Rehwoldt, 

4. It is very high in posed wonder, 
i.e., when O imagines a wonderful or 
surprising situation and expresses his 
feeling by face and gesture (Feleky, 
1916); the I-fraction averaged .71 for 
six Os, ranging from .62 to .78. O tends 
to hold his breath in inspiration. This 
is the same result as obtained by Blatz 
(1925) after the backward drop of the 
chair; the I-fraction in his Os ranged 
from .50 to .80 just after the fall. 

5. It is very low during laughter 
(Feleky, 1916), the I-fraction ranging 
from .18 to .28 with a general average of 
.23. This figure is near that quoted 
above for speech, and the cause of the 
small I-fraction is the same; the breath 
is drawn in rapidly in both laughter and 
speech and paid out bit by bit in the 
vocal function. 

To recapitulate in tabular form, the 


I-fraction averages: 


in speech 

.16 

in laughter 

•23 

in attentive mental work 

•30 

in the resting condition 

•43 

in excitement 

.60+ 

in posed wonder 

•71 

in sudden fright 

•75 


In singing, which requires more “wind" 
than speech does and allows only scraps 
of time for replenishing the supply, the 
I-fraction goes down to very small values. 

Interest in the I/E ratio or I-fraction 
has fallen off in recent years, partly be- 


m 

cause other measures of activation are 
more convenient and perhaps more satis- 
factory. But breathing records offer a 
great challenge to those who try to in- 
terpret them, for they are exceedingly 
sensitive to all sorts of psychological 
changes; the problem is to get the desired 
information out of the records. The 
I/E ratio is only one method; ampli- 
tude, form, area under the curve, and 
other aspects offer possible measures, but 
measuring records for all these variables 
is very time consuming. 

MUSCULAR TENSION 

In its common-sense meaning, the word 
tension is roughly equivalent to our 
phrase, level of activation. We have 
avoided this loose use of “tension," for 
the word has a more appropriate appli- 
cation to the state of sustained contrac- 
tion, or tonus, of skeletal muscle. The 
muscles of our arms, legs, trunk, and 
neck receive a continual barrage of nerve 
impulses which keeps them in a state of 
partial contraction. The muscles are 
generally arranged in pairs of antago- 
nists, as flexoi and extensor. There is a 
very neat interaction of tension between 
the two members of a pair so that one 
relaxes as the other contracts, thus keep- 
ing the limb under control, but without 
waste energy. Sherrington (1906) has 
described this relationship as reciprocal 
innervation. 

Postural tonus. But in addition to this 
reciprocal action, there may be a change 
in level of tension or tonus in both 
members of a pair. In sleep the level 
is low; we are relaxed (Jacobson, 1938). 
As we become more active, the level of 
tension in all muscles of the body builds 
up, and it continues to increase as we 
become more alert. To a certain ex- 
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tent this tonus is helpful in controlling 
movement, for there is less slack. But 
if the tension becomes too high, coordi- 
nation is impaired. In tracing a straight 
line, if the arm is too relaxed, the line 
wavers, but if the arm muscles are too 
tight, there may be spasmodic jerks or 
tremors. If you try this experiment, you 
may notice that the tension is not 
limited to the arm, but spreads over the 
whole body. The jaws are tight, the 
brow wrinkled, the back is erect, and the 
neck may be rigid. Several lines of 
evidence show that the neck muscles are 
key indicators of the general level of 
muscular tonus. Their importance in 
motor coordination goes back to the pos- 
tural mechanisms so ably analyzed by 
Magnus and his co-workers (Magnus, 
1924; Dusser de Barenne, 1934). It 
must be remembered that (1) the head 
is a heavy structure, and its balance 
largely determines the balance of the 
body, and (2) the head contains most of 
the important distance receptors, and 
turns this way and that in anticipation 
of the gross bodily movements (cf. eye 
movements). These head-neck-trunk re- 
lations are important in man as well as 
in animals (cf. Alexander, 1932; Jones 
and Kennedy, igsO- ^^8" 

gests that the neck is a crucial place to 
study muscular tension. But tensions 
can be observed in many different parts 
of the body. They represent the foun- 
dation on which specific responses are 
based; the general level of muscular ten- 
sion is a preparation for action, one as- 
pect of general activation. 

Tonic level is more than the result 
of alertness; it is one of the mechanisms 
producing alertness. As we pointed out 
at the beginning of the last chapter, the 
feedback of kinesthetic impulses from the 
muscles to the central nervous system, 
particularly to the hypothalamus, is a 


very important determiner of the level 
of activity of these centers (Kleitman, 
1939, 1950). Again the neck muscles are 
very important, for they send back a 
disproportionate share of impulses. It 
is clear that the level of tension of the 
various skeletal muscles may furnish an 
excellent index of the level of activa- 
tion, a fact anticipated by the popular 
use of “tension’' to mean “nervousness.” 
So let us turn to the measurement of 
muscular tension. 

The measurement of muscular tension. 
There are so many different ways of 
measuring muscle tension that we shall 
not try to cover them in detail before 
we consider representative experiments. 
But we can take a quick preliminary 
look at the methods, it only to see how 
they may be classified. In the first place, 
we may measure local tensions, as in the 
arm or leg, or we may measure the gen- 
eral level of tension of the body as a 
whole. As an intermediate stage, we 
may take local tensions in key areas, as 
the neck or brow, in the hope that they 
will mirror general tension. Or we may 
be interested in the patterning of ten- 
sions, as right versus left arm, etc. The 
other major breakdown is in terms of the 
general method used. It may be direct, 
as the force of grip exerted on a pencil. 
Another direct method that is coming 
into increased use is the recording of 
electrical potentials from muscles; an 
action potential is an integral aspect of 
every muscular contraction, and these 
potentials can be recorded quite well 
with modern electronic amplifying sys- 
tems. There are also some indirect 
methods: we saw that reaction time may 
be taken as a measure of tension (p. 30). 
Another indirect way is the testing of 
reflexes; whenever a doctor tests your 
knee jerk, he is measuring the general 
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level of tension (among other things 
that need not concern us here). Finally, 
the most indirect method of all is the 
measurement of metabolic rate, or total 
oxygen (and hence fuel) consumption. 
Each method has its advantages and dis- 
advantages so that choice among them 
will be dictated by the nature of the 
problem and by the equipment avail- 
able at the time. 

Overcoming distractions. Some of the 
early work on muscular tension was 
(lone by recording force of key stroke 
or of pencil pressure while the subject 
was working under distraction. Since 
these experiments were covered in some 
detail in the chapter on Attention (p. 
85), they need only be mentioned here. 
In our present terminology these experi- 
ments showed that noise and other dis- 
tractions set up an emotional state, or 
raised the level of activation, as was 
necessary if O was to continue his task. 
As in other cases of increased activation, 
0 became adapted to the new situation 
and soon did as well as ever, despite the 
noise, but no longer had excess tension. 
Some of these studies (p. 86) used meas- 
ures of metabolic rate to determine the 
energy expenditure. Notice that even 
the studies that measured local tensions 
of the hand and arm were often inter- 
preted in terms of general bodily ten- 
sion; presumably squeezing of the pencil 
went with clenched jaw, rigid back, and 
all the other surplus movements that 
are so obvious in a child who is first 
learning to write. 

Muscular tension as a measure of effort. 
These early experiments suggested that 
muscular tension might be a good meas- 
ure of effort, a variable that is very hard 
to control in experiments on learning 
and efficiency. Muscle tension might 


well give us a hint as to why some Os 
learn faster than others. Further, it 
might clarify the repeated findings that 
O often shows an end spurt in work 
curves or fails to show the expected loss 
inr*e|ficiency on short tests administered 
after a fatiguing task (Bills, 1927; Ryan, 
1947; Bartley &: Chute, 1947). The ob- 
vious explanation for these anomalous 
variations in efficiency is that O compen- 
sates for fatigue by exerting extra effort, 
by mobilizing his energies, by raising his 
level of activation. 

A large number of studies were de- 
voted to the level of muscular tension in 
the hope that it would be the key to 
the poorly defined subjective factor of 
effort. Although these experiments are 
not usually treated under the topic of 
emotion, they are clearly relevant to our 
present discussion. Unfortunately, the 
problem of effort turned out to be a 
more complicated one than it appeared 
at first and may be best presented in 
reverse order. First, we shall ask what 
we might expect to find, and then we 
shall examine a few typical experiments. 
The reader who wishes to go more 
deeply will find full bibliographies of 
the earlier work in reviews by Davis 
(1942) and Courts (1942). Freeman 
(ig48a, b) presents good discussions of 
this topic, although his general picture 
is clearer than the experimental results 
would seem to justify. 

Hypothetical picture of the changing 
muscular tension during a task. From 
casual observations we might expect 
something like the following picture. 
Let us start with a resting and relaxed 
O. When a task is presented, tension 
should rise to a level reflecting O's esti- 
mate of its difficulty. As he gets into 
the task, he may find it harder or easier 
than he anticipated and readjust his 
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level of tension in a corresponding fash- 
ion. If he makes a lot of errors at the 
start, tension should go up, but if all 
is smooth sailing, tension should drop 
slowly. If the task is one that involves 
learning, O should find it easier on suc- 
cessive trials and show a repetition of the 
original course of level of tension, but 
at a lower absolute level. There may 
be a change of pattern as well as level; 
the general level of bodily tension may 
fall more than that of the muscles di- 
rectly involved in the task. This brings 
up our first difficulty. The results we 
get if we record from a region which 
reflects general tension, like the neck, 
may differ from those we obtain from 
the forearm in a task such as mirror 
tracing. 

A task that involves little formal learn- 
ing, like cancelation of selected digits, 
or long division, may still show a fall 
of tension as O becomes adjusted and 
relaxed in the general situation. These 
changes would be quite parallel to those 
reported for skin conductance during a 
psychophysical task (Duffy; cf. p. 147). 
But toward the end of the task session, 
what is loosely called fatigue might set 
in. For some tasks there is very little 
evidence that the work has clogged the 
system with waste products; in such tasks 
fatigue is better called boredom or 
ennui, and may be nothing more than 
the results of the fall in muscular ten- 
sion. In other tasks, as in weight lifting 
on the ergograph, there may be an actual 
accumulation of metabolic wastes in the 
muscles involved, thus cutting down the 
response — although most of the impair- 
ment is still due to central factors, 
rather than to the muscle itself. In all 
these cases it is possible to overcome 
local inefficiency by increased effort; the 
general level of activation is raised and 
should show up in increased tension and 
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surplus activity of muscles not involved 
in lifting the weight. (See pp. 578 ff.) 

Variations on the basic theme. Mus- 
cular tension may vary from individual 
to individual and from task to task. 
Your “tense*' individual will overesti- 
mate the difficulty of any new task, and 
start with a high level of muscular ten- 
sion, which will fall off if he meets with 
success. Your relaxed and self-confident 
person will start with low tension which 
may increase as he warms up to the task. 
But these predicted changes may not ap- 
pear in all subjects; the tense O may 
overreact to any failure, and the relaxed 
one may “take it easy*' throughout the 
performance. Lumping together the re- 
sults obtained from different individuals 
will give ambiguous or misleading con- 
clusions. Here we observe a major 
source of difficulty in this field of in- 
vestigation. Another is equally obvi- 
ous: we cannot freely combine the results 
obtained with different tasks. 

Efficiency as a function of level of mus- 
cular tension. These predicted changes 
of muscular tension are based on the 
assumption that efficiency increases with 
the level of activation. However, the 
curve may not show a regular increase 
of efficiency with increased muscular 
tension. There may be an optimal level 
of tension (p. 111) — optimal for a given 
individual at a specific phase of a cer- 
tain task, with tensions above and below 
the optimum yielding inferior perform- 
ance. This generalization is plausible, 
but very hard to prove (Bills & Stauf- 
facher, 1937; Stauffacher, 1937; Courts, 
1939, 1942; Block, 1936). The reason 
will become clear if you try to plan an 
experimental design for testing the gen- 
eralization. You have too many vari- 
ables! In the first place, you have to 
determine the optimal tension level for 
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each O and see whether performance 
falls off regularly on both sides of the 
optimum. This program calls for a lot 
of tension measurements during re- 
peated performances of the task. But 
in repeating the task you may get prac- 
tice effects, or increased interest and 
confidence, or boredom, so that the task 
is no longer the same for the performer. 
It is very difficult to balance out such 
effects by experimental design. Hence 
some investigators have tried short ex- 
j)eriments on many Os, divided into 
groups showing high, medium, or low 
initial tension; but the results have 
been equivocal. One of the clearest re- 
sults was obtained from a single O, 
whose skin resistance and reaction time 
were recorded at 100 periods scattered 
through many days, at various times of 
(lay, and with 0 *s subjective condition 
langing between half asleep and ex- 
tremely tense (Freeman, 1940). The re- 
sults as plotted in Figure 7-4 show a 

r*- * 





Ilf-. 7-4. (Freeman, 1940.) The relation be- 
tween palmar skin resistance and reaction time 
in a single subject during various states of alert- 
ness. Each point represents the average of five 
auditory reaction times taken at a certain period 
when skin resistance was also measured. 

fairly clear optimum activation level for 
quick reaction, though the performance 
was extremely variable at the highest 


levels. We need confirmatory studies 
with various tasks, different individuals, 
and more direct measures of muscular 
tension. (See also the chapter on Atten- 
tion, especially p. 89.) 

Electromyographic recording of local 
tension. Most of the studies we have 
mentioned were done with simple me- 
chanical methods of recording muscle 
tension. In recent years a more promis- 
ing method has been developed, that of 
amplifying and recording the electrical 
potentials produced during muscular 
contraction. These are found in both 
the tonic (background) contractions of 
posture and the phasic (rapid) contrac- 
tions involved in movement. Modern 
amplifiers will handle the potentials 
picked up by simple electrodes attached 
to the skin surface, especially if a little 
electrode jelly is used. In general, the 
active electrodes used here are smaller 
than those used in GSR (p. 139), perhaps 
% inch in diameter. 

Jacobson (1951) presents a brief sum- 
mary of the development of these re- 
cording methods, in which he was a 
pioneer. The methods before 1930 were 
very insensitive, but about that tinje 
rapid strides were made in electronic 
amplification. In 1939 Jacobson recti- 
fied the currents, permitting the use of 
a dial reading in place of the older 
laborious job of counting spike poten- 
tials on many feet of record. In 1940 
he improved the apparatus still further 
by adding a condenser which averaged 
the readings over a duration of % to 2 
or more seconds. More recent improve- 
ments arrange the circuit to discharge 
every time a certain charge accumulates 
on the condenser; the resulting “pips** 
show on the record and can be counted, 
very much as one might measure the flow 
of water from a pipe by tallying the 
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number of buckets that were filled 
(Stevens, 1942; Ryan, Cottrell k Bitter- 
man, 1951). The averaged records of 
the potentials may be recorded with 
ink-writing equipment, and the pips may 
be added to the same record, as well as 
counted directly by an electrical gadget. 
Thus, the technical problems are mostly 
overcome, but it still takes a person with 
considerable physiological and electronic 
background to make sure of avoiding 
artifacts. 

Muscular changes during thinking. A 
good portion of the early work was con- 
cerned with the correlation between 
consciousness and muscular tension. At 
that time many psychologists held that 
consciousness was more directly asso- 
ciated with the muscles than with the 
brain (cf. Langfeld, 1931; Holt, 1931). 
Jacobson trained his Os to relax com- 
pletely so that tension was essentially 
lacking from most of the skeletal mus- 
cles. In this condition their '*minds 
were blank." But if O thought of mov- 
ing his arm, for example, electrical po- 
tentials showed up in his arm muscles. 
Similarly, tension in the region of the 
eyes accompanied visual images. (See 
Jacobson, 1932; 1938; 1951 gives addi- 
tional references.) Max (19341 1935* 

1937) made somewhat similar studies, 
but with an interesting innovation; he 
recorded from the arm muscles of deaf 
mutes. When they thought of talking, 
or dreamed they were talking, there 
were electrical signs of tension in the 
muscles which moved the fingers, the 
deaf mutes’ organs of speech! (See p. 
816.) 

These experiments show clearly that 
consciousness is intimately associated 
with muscular activity, but they do not 
prove that consciousness resides in the 
muscles, as some versions of the motor 


theory of consciousness might seem to 
imply. A more conservative interpreta- 
tion would be that changes in muscle 
tension are intimately bound up in the 
process of activation of the correspond- 
ing neural centers; as we have constantly 
emphasized, the muscular tensions result 
from central activity, and they feed back 
impulses that increase this activity. 
Therefore, these experiments serve as 
additional examples of activation, but 
of local mechanisms, rather than of 
larger systems. 

Electromyographic records of general 
muscular tension. In the present chap- 
ters our interest is in generalized activa- 
tion rather than in local tension. Elec- 
trical potentials can serve as useful in- 
dices of the general tension state of the 
musculature, if the electrodes are prop- 
erly placed. One good place is the fore- 
head, as indicated in the chapter on 
Reaction Time (p. 31). Electrodes 

there can furnish an excellent indica- 
tion of the general level of alertness 
(Kennedy & Travis, 1947, 1948; Travis 
& Kennedy, 1947, 1949). 

Another recent study of general mus- 
cular tension is that of Ryan, Cottrell & 
Bitterman (1950, 1951). They obtained 
simultaneous records from a leg, an arm, 
the back of the neck, and the ear lobes 
(by silver earring electrodes). The sub- 
ject’s task was to indicate whether 
paired series of letters (as ccooco and 
ccocco) were the same or different. In 
some work periods O was subjected to 
the glare of a loo-watt bulb a little 
above the exposed letters. Since some 
Os reacted to the glare by slowing down 
their work, others by speeding it up, a 
constant rate of work was enforced by 
mechanical exposure of the test items at 
the rate of 3 seconds per item. Other 
difficulties which we have already de- 
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scribed were encountered, especially or- 
der of conditions and individual differ- 
ences, and could not be fully overcome. 
But the results showed that the electrical 
potentials (from all the regions tested) 
increased as a result of the glare. The 
experimenters concluded that muscle po- 
tentials can serve as an objective index 
of the amount of effort put into a visual 
task. 

We may hope that this general method 
will help us to unravel the complex fac- 
tors that determine efficiency in various 
tasks and under varied conditions. But 
the method is not going to do the un- 
raveling in a hurry; it will require a lot 
of careful thought and experimentation, 
lor we are dealing with the complex re- 
action of individual organisms, each 
with its own past history and present 
attitudes toward the assigned task. It 
is not surprising that muscle tension 
and other measures of the level of ac- 
tivation vary in somewhat unpredictable 
ways; they are all parts of the organism's 
reaction to the situation. 

OTHER CHANGES 
AND INDICES 

We have now covered the major bodily 
changes that have been used as indices 
of emotion, or of level of activation. 
There are a number of others that have 
been studied less extensively. We shall 
list a few of them, with brief comments 
and a reference or two for each one. 
Additional references will be found in 
Lindsley (1951). 

Skin temperature. This can be meas- 
ured with a thermocouple applied to the 
skin. It has not been widely used, but 
the recent experiment of Ax (1951) sug- 
gests that it has some possibilities. He 
found that hand and face temperature 


fell during strong emotion, especially an- 
ger. Fall in skin temperature is largely 
determined by vasoconstriction (p. 162). 

Oral temperature. The traditional 
v^ue of 98.6 degrees F. is only a rough 
mean of oral temperatures; the actual 
value varies over a range of a degree or 
so. Kleitman (1950; also Kleitman 8c 
Ramsaroop, 1948) suggested oral tem- 
perature as a measure of alertness. This 
seems plausible, since increased bodily 
activity means more heat production. 
But we mustn't forget that we have 
built-in thermostats to control body tem- 
perature; hence the proposed index is 
based on a partial failure of this homeo- 
static mechanism. Some of Kleitman's 
findings are promising, but the work 
needs to be extended. (See p. 37). 

Pupillary response. The iris of the eye 
is under autonomic control. Pain and 
strong emotion cause dilation (Bender, 
1933)' This is a hard response to re- 
cord, and the basic changes are obscured 
by constant small fluctuations. 

Salivary secretion. Saliva is relatively 
easy to collect (p. 573; also Wenger^ 8c 
Ellington, 1943). Sympathetic discharge 
decreases the flow, and makes it thicker. 
This change was reputedly used in lie 
detection (p. 185) in primitive peoples; 
the fear involved in telling a lie dried 
up the suspect's salivary secretion so that 
he could not swallow dry rice. 

Gastrointestinal activity. One of the 
early experiments on the emergency or 
energy mobilization function of strong 
emotion was that of Cannon (1915). He 
showed that the sight of a dog caused 
inhibition of normal digestive move- 
ments in a previously relaxed cat. This 
is in keeping with the idea that strong 
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emotion inhibits normal ‘‘peacetime’* ac- 
tivities, like digestion. In man, the 
changes can be observed by fluoroscopic 
examination after the stomach has been 
filled with an opaque solution of bar- 
ium. Another method is to train O to 
swallow a balloon, with a tube leading 
to a pneumatic recording tambour. (Fig. 
22-1, p. 659.) 

Tremor and steadiness. Most muscles 
show a fine tremor, varying in frequency 
somewhat with the weight of the mem- 
ber. The extended finger has one of 
10-12 oscillations per second (Travis &: 
Hunter, 1931). The tremor can be re- 
corded through a lever system, an optical 
system, or electrical means (Berrien, 
1939). Another approach is to have O 
insert a stylus into a hole, with electrical 
record of contacts with the edge of the 
hole. Steadiness and tremor have been 
employed for a variety of purposes since 
the time of Whipple (1915)1 as for drug 
and fatigue effects (Tufts College, 1949). 
Tremor increases in amplitude during 
strong emotions (cf. “trembling with 
rage” or “the jitters”), but there may 
also be an increase in tremor and un- 
steadiness under marked relaxation. 
Thus steadiness seems to bear an in- 
verted U-shaped relationship to level 
of activation. This is just another way 
of saying that control of fine movements, 
like many other performances, is best 
at some optimal level of activation, and 
is disorganized at either extreme of the 
continuum. 

Eye blink. The frequency of spontane- 
ous blinking seems to increase with emo- 
tional and other tension. It has been 
used as a measure of effort or fatigue 
during visual tasks, but is a highly con- 
troversial one (Tinker, 1947; Bitterman, 
1944. > 945 )- 


HER BODILY CHANGES 

Blood chemistry. A large number ol 
homeostatic mechanisms involve changes 
in the blood and other body fluids. To 
the extent that these mechanisms partici- 
pate in emotion, any one of the changes 
may serve as a useful index. We de- 
scribed a number of these mechanisms 
in the previous chapter (pp. 133-136; see 
also Dempsey, 1951; Lindsley, 1951). 

The electroencephalogram. Now we 
come to a technique that may eventually 
develop into a valuable index of emo- 
tion. Until the present time it has 
served chiefly as (1) a clinical and diag- 
nostic tool and (2) a means of studying 
the interrelations between hypothala- 
mus, thalamus, and cortex. Our con- 
cern is with the second point; the activa- 
tion theory of emotion rests heavily on 
the work of the “brain-wavers.” If elec- 
trodes are attached to the scalp, and 
led off to electronic amplifiers, it is 
possible to record “brain waves,” elec- 
trical changes associated with brain 
processes. The outstanding waves have 
been known since Berger (1929) dem- 
onstrated the alpha rhythm, which con- 
sists of a regular series of fairly strong 
waves with a frequency of about 10 per 
second. They are picked up chiefly 
from the back of the head, but appear 
only if O is relaxed and inattentive. 
The alpha rhythm seems to represent the 
cerebrum and thalamus in an “idling” 
condition, for the waves drop out on 
stimulation, especially visual stimula- 
tion. They are replaced by small fast 
waves, perhaps because the brain cells 
get out of step with each other during 
activity so that their effects no longer 
summate into large waves. This block- 
ing of alpha is shown clearly in Figure 
7-5. In general, any stimulus that 
arouses attention will block the alpha 
rhythm; a buzzer will do so a few times. 
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Fig. 7-5. (Lindsley, 1950, 1951.) Effect of unexpected light and sound stimuli upon the electroen- 
cephalogram (EEG), the galvanic skin response (GSR), and the electrocardiogram (EKG). The up- 
per EECi record was led off from the front half of the cerebrum, the lower one from the rear half, 
including the visual aica. The scales of the electrical records are shown at the right. Both the 
stimuli, light and buzzer, block the alpha rhythm after a latency of about .4 see, while the latency 
of GSR is a second or more. 


but O soon adapts to it. A light shows 
less adaptation, perhaps because the 
alpha comes chiefly from the occipital 
lobe, a visual area. 

Sudden stimulation is not the only way 
to block the alpha rhythm; it does not 
appear when O is in an apprehensive 
state. During apprehension or anxiety 
the records look very much like the 
right hand half of the lower record in 
Figure 7-5, the part following the buzzer. 
Such records are called “activated"; the 
cerebrum is activated by upward dis- 
charge from the hypothalamus. The 
hypothalamus, in turn has been acti- 
vated by the autonomic and feed-back 
discharge characteristic of an anxious 
person. Lindsley assumes that extremely 
high levels of activation bring out in- 
hibitory discharges in the cerebrum, 
which would account for the partial loss 
of control during strong emotion. (Sec 
Darrow, 1946, for review.) 


PATTERNS OF 
ACTIVATION 

We have been treating various systems 
and processes separately, examining each 
to see how it can be used as an index of 
general level of activation. This . is 
similar to what the economist does when 
he considers bank balances, typical sala- 
ries and earnings, etc., as possible indices 
of the general level of prosperity of a 
community. But now it is time to bring 
the indices together, to see how well 
they agree. 

There have been quite a few studies 
in which two or more measures have 
been taken simultaneously. The corre- 
lations among these measures vary all 
the way from insignificant ones to those 
that approach the limits set by the reli- 
abilities of the measures themselves. 
One extreme is represented by the work 
of Gaskill & Cox (1941), who subjected 
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heart rate and blood pressure changes 
to analysis of variance and of covariance; 
they concluded that a plain indicator of 
emotion does not exist, for there was no 
indication of simple variables in their 
results. The opposite extreme is an r 
of .84 between respiration rate and mus- 
cular tension in the hand O was using 
for mirror drawing (Telford Sc Storlie, 
1946). Various measures of EEG corre- 
late around .50 with GSR (Darrow, Jost, 
Solomon 8c Mergener, (1942) and with 
heart rate (Hadley, 1941). Berg 8c 
Beebe-Center (1941) found small correla- 
tions between heart rate and both 
amount of skeletal movement and 
judged startle, using a pistol shot as 
stimulus. The correlations were limited 
by the low reliability (.53) of the cardiac 
response itself. 

Sometimes it is instructive to take 
measurements of two functions during 
repeated trials on the same O, and see 
how the values are related. Hovland 
and Riesen (1940) used a graded series 
of shocks on each of eight Os, recording 
GSR and plethysmographic volume of 
the middle finger. The resulting eight 
correlations between GSR and vasocon- 
striction ranged from .32 to .71, with a 
Median at .55. 

How can one account for such a range 
of correlations between measures that are 
supposed to be indices of level of activa- 
tion? There are many answers. In the 
first place, one can question the way in 
which the original measures were han- 
dled. In addition to the matter of ade- 
quate instrumentation and measurement, 
there is the problem of selecting the 
proper units. We spent some time on 
this problem when we discussed GSR; 
obviously it makes a lot of difference 
whether we use resistance or conductance 
as our measure. There is also the ques- 
tion as to whether each measure is being 


used in its appropriate range; it will be 
recalled (p. 143) that Darrow suggested 
the use of GSR for low and medium 
levels of activation, but favored blood 
pressure for high levels. 

Individual differences in patterning of 
activation. Another source of variation 
lies in the individual. Freeman 8c Path- 
man (1942) recorded palmar GSR to a 
pistol shot, while O rested on a mattress 
that recorded bodily movement. They 
reported that Os who made marked overt 
responses showed less prolonged GSR. 
Perhaps this is an example of the com- 
mon belief that those who express their 
emotions freely are less disturbed than 
those who “bottle them up“ and show 
no external changes. Wenger (1941, 
1942, 1943) similarly reported evidence 
of two different factors, although he 
arrived at them in a very different way. 
He took measurements of a number of 
physiological variables on some 60 chil- 
dren and subjected them to factor analy- 
sis. Most of the intercorrelations among 
the measures could be referred to two 
independent factors, Nu (neural, auto- 
nomic) and Mu (muscular). By assign- 
ing appropriate weights to the scores on 
various tests, he was able to develop 
two composite scores, one for each factor, 
and thus to describe each O in terms of 
two numbers. Retests over a year 
showed few Os who changed their scores 
markedly, and what changes there were 
seemed to correspond to real changes in 
O's adjustment to his social environ- 
ment. The method seems very promis- 
ing (cf. Wenger, 1948). 

Another approach to the patterning 
within the general level of activation 
was made by Malmo 8c Shagass (1949)- 
They selected 74 psychiatric patients, 
some of whom had histories of heart 
complaints, while others had recurrent 
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headaches. All were given a “stress 
test/' consisting of pain induced by 
radiant heat on the forehead. Records 
were made of heart, breathing, and po- 
tentials from the neck muscles. The 
results showed that the head-complaint 
group developed significantly greater po- 
tentials in the neck than did the others, 
even though most of them had no head- 
ache at the start of the test, while the 
heart-complaint group showed greater 
changes in heart and respiratory func- 
tions during the test. This result sug- 
gests that some Os respond to any stress 
by increased activation of the neck mus- 
cles, which are known to be related to 
headache (Wolff, 1948), while other Os 
respond by visceral changes. Such vari- 
ation from O to O in the systems that 
are most affected by (or contribute to) 
changes in general level of activation 
may well explain why correlations 
among measures are not uniformly high. 

Differentiation of emotions. Ever since 
psychologists started the study of bodily 
changes during emotion, there has been 
the hope that some patterns would turn 
up that would differentiate one emotion 
from another. There have been a num- 
ber of hopeful leads, but they have not 
turned out very well; the patterns were 
lost in the general level of activation. 
It is too early to evaluate two of the 
more recent leads. One of them is tlie 
difference between anger and fear that 
Wolf 8c Wolff (1942, 194s) found in the 
patient with a gastric fistula (p. 168). 
Part of their success may be attributed to 
the fact that their O was a regular em- 
ployee, who felt real resentment or anx- 
iety about his relations with the boss. 

In the more usual laboratory experi- 
ment it is extremely difficult to set up 
emotional situations that are real enough 
to fool the average O. Ax (1951) seems 


to have been successful. He got O all 
trussed up in apparatus to record heart 
stroke, blood pressure, palmar sweating, 
breathing, and skin temperature. Then 
he “accidentally" gave O a mild shock 
aAd promptly consulted an assistant in 
an excited fashion. This seemed to 
frighten O in a most satisfactory manner. 
Anger was induced by accusing O of 
failure to cooperate, etc. When the re- 
sults were analyzed, it was found that 
the rise in diastolic pressure and fall in 
hand and face skin temperature were 
greater during anger than fear. Con- 
versely, systolic pressure, heart stroke, 
pulse rate, and palmar sweating showed 
greater increases in fear than they did 
in anger. If further research bears out 
these results, we shall know why the 
physiological differentiation of anger 
and fear has eluded us for half a cen- 
tury. The difference will be in the rela- 
tive degree of activation of the various 
systems in anger versus fear, rather than 
in the systems which are activated. To 
put it another way, the same changes 
appear in both emotions, but some 
changes are more pronounced in anger, 
and others in fear. The fact remains 
that both of these emotions have a char- 
acteristically high level of general activa- 
tion. 

The startle pattern. There is one clear- 
cut and characteristic pattern that is 
easy to elicit in the laboratory. Any 
strong and unexpected stimulus will 
produce a startle response. The most 
effective and convenient stimulus seems 
to be shooting a .22-caliber blank cart- 
ridge. The physiological changes in- 
duced by such a stimulus include all 
those we have discussed as measures of 
level of activation, but they are short- 
lived; the heart, respiration, skin con- 
ductance. etc., return to normal in per- 
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haps a half minute. The changes in 
skeletal muscle are even more fleeting; 
there is a generalized flexion of the 
whole body that is so rapid that it must 
be photographed by ultrafast motion 
pictures. Landis & Hunt (1939) have 
made a thorough analysis of the startle 
pattern. 

The gross pattern is illustrated in 
Figure 7-6. The eye-blink is the most 



Fig. 7-6. (Landis Sc Hunt, 1939.) The startle 
pattern, elicited by a pistol shot. 


stable element, and also the fastest; it 
has a mean latency of 40 ms. The other 
components follow in order, with their 
mean latencies: widening of mouth (69 
ms), forward head movement (83 ms), 
neck muscles (88 ms). The wave of re- 
sponse follows down to the shoulders, 
abdomen, and reaches the knees in 
about 200 ms. The gross musculature 
returns to the prestartle position in as 


little as .3 sec — hence the need for 
cameras with speeds as high as 1,000 
frames per second. 

Another and more convenient way of 
recording the startle response is through 
action potentials. Jones & Kennedy 
(1951) attached electrodes to the neck, 
brow, back, abdomen, arms, and legs, 
and recorded 60 cases of startle. They 
found latencies roughly parallel to those 
reported by Landis & Hunt, but of 
course all were somewhat lower, for the 
action potential occurs at the start of 
the contraction, and a little additional 
time is required for the attached limb 
to overcome its inertia and move. One 
of the most interesting of the Jones & 
Kennedy findings was that the first re- 
sponse (aside from the eye blink) was 
most apt to appear in the neck muscles. 
This fact is in keeping with the im- 
portance of the neck as a key structure 
(p. 174). (Fig. 7-7.) 

Landis 8c Hunt recorded the startle 
pattern from a large variety of Os, un- 
der different instructions and with dif- 
ferent intensities of stimulation. It ap- 
peared in all the mammals they tested 
in a zoo. Among various psychiatric 
categories, only the epileptics were mark- 
edly deficient in the startle pattern — and 
the reason for their failure is not clear. 
The pattern is surprisingly resistant to 
extinction or adaptation, as shown by 
the fact that a group of experienced 
marksmen showed at least the eye blink, 
and usually the head and face compo- 
nents. The startle thus turns out to 
be a highly stable and rapid patterned 
response. 

The later phases of startle, Davis 
(1948) has made a number of electro- 
myograms during response to strong 
stimuli. He finds two components, a 
fast one and a slow one, called a and b, 
respectively. The a component is prob- 
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Fig. 7-7. (Jones & Kennedy, 1951.) The startle response as recorded from muscular action poten- 
tials. The arrow indicates the calibration of the record in microvolts. Two heartbeats (£KG) ap- 
pear in the abdominal record and in the two records just above it. 


ably the one Hunt & Landis called the 
startle pattern. The b component has 
a latency of about a second, which is 
comparable to that of the GSR. Lind- 
sley (1951) suggests that both the h com- 
ponent and the GSR represent discharge 
from the hypothalamus, indicating a 
general activation, a preparation for ac- 
tion. The final response may come still 
later, as the cortex is activated and re- 
leases a response appropriate to the 
whole situation. Thus the startle pat- 
tern, a single brief episode, presents most 
of the features one finds in the more 
protracted emotional states; it shows an 
increased general level of activation and 
a pattern of response, involving very 
nearly all parts of the body. 

LIE DETECTION 

The various indices of level of activa- 
tion have been widely used in lie de- 


tection. In the chapter on Association 
(p. 66) we described the basic method. 
The suspect is asked to respond to words 
or questions, some of which are related 
to the details of the crime, while others 
are neutral. If he is guilty, he probably 
has knowledge of details that are not 
generally known, and he should show 
evidences of any attempts to cover up 
this knowledge. In the association 
method, these evidences show up as (1) 
significant or unusual verbal responses 
to the critical words or (2) increased or 
(3) variable associative reaction times 
on the critical words. The association 
time method works fairly well, but is 
cumbersome and not too dependable. 
Hence, a number of attempts have been 
made to improve the method by adding 
various indices of emotion, the assump- 
tion being that the effort to avoid in- 
criminating responses will show up as 
an increase in the level of activation. 
We shall devote a few pages to this 
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topic since it brings together much that 
we have discussed in this and the pre- 
ceding chapter. 

The GSR. One of the most impressive 
demonstrations one can make before a 
lecture group is to detect deception with 
the aid of the GSR. The galvanometer 
should be so arranged that the whole 
class can see the deflection. A volun- 
teer is hooked into the electrodes, and 
asked to select one of lo cards, remember 
it, and return it to the pack. O is then 
told to try to keep E from finding out 
which card O saw. The cards are shown 
to him, one at a time, and he says “No” 
to each. There will be a GSR with 
each reply, but the biggest deflection 
will usually be to the card he has seen. 
Although it sometimes fails, the GSR 
is a fairly effective method of detecting 
even such mild deception as this demon- 
stration involves. Ruckmick (1938) re- 
ported 83 percent success in detection of 
cards. 

In practical lie detection the GSR 
appears to be less satisfactory. Summers 
(1939) was quite successful with it, and 
considered it almost infallible in the 
hands of an experienced interpreter. 
But others find it somewhat uncertain 
(Marston, 1938; Inbau, 1942). Perhaps 
the trouble is that GSR is too responsive 
to incidental stimuli, thus obscuring the 
changes involved in deception. A GSR 
unit may be attached to the Keeler 
polygraph (see p. 189), and is so used 
by some operators, but only in conjunc- 
tion with other indices of level of activa- 
tion, as breathing and blood pressure. 
Imbau mentioned one practical use; if 
all the indices indicate a lie on a given 
question, the GSR record is usually 
striking enough to convince the suspect 
that he has given himself away so that 
he confesses. Confession is usually the 


chief aim as well as the validating cri- 
terion in lie detection. 

Respiratory signs of deception. Breath- 
ing would seem to offer good promise 
in lie detection for two reasons: (1) it is 
an extremely rapid and sensitive indi- 
cator of increase in activation level; and 
(2) it is intimately associated with the 
act of replying to the questions. Sharp 
catches, breaks, and other changes in 
the pattern of breathing do pick up 
many cases of deception (see polygraph, 
p. 189), but psychologists are apt to look 
for some quantitative index such as the 
I/E ratio (p. 172). Benussi (1914a) ar- 
ranged an experiment as follows. The 
subject is placed in the situation of a 
witness in court. He is handed a card 
containing letters, numbers or both, ar- 
ranged in a regular way, and he is to 
give either true or false testimony re- 
garding the contents of that card, ac- 
cording to a secret sign placed upon it. 
Oral questions are put to him by the 
examining “lawyer” as to whether the 
card contains letters or numbers, how 
many, and in what arrangement; finally, 
he must read the letters in order; but if 
his task is to lie he must answer every 
question falsely, trying however to ap- 
pear truthful to a “jury” sitting there 
before him. The jury tries to judge 
from the witness’s general behavior 
whether he is lying or telling the truth, 
while the experimenter judges entirely 
by the pneumograph record. 

The jurymen in BenussFs experiment 
did no better than chance, but Benussi 
from the breathing records made nearly 
100 percent of correct judgments in over 
a hundred trials. He used entirely the 
I/E ratio (the I-fraction would of course 
have served him just as well). He com- 
pared the ratio before and after each an- 
swer, measuring 3-5 cycles immediately 



before O’s response and 3-5 cycles im- 
mediately after it. In a sample of 10 
double experiments, half with lying and 
half with . truth-telling, the median 
1-fraction was as follows: 

Before answer A fter answer 
Truth told .39 .32 

Lies told .40 .50 

The diflEerence between the breathing 
of the truthful and lying witness might 
be attributed to the harder intellectual 
task of the liar who must make his false 
statements consistent to escape detection 
by the jury. To check on this possibil- 
ity, Benussi tried a modified experiment 
in which it was understood in advance 
between the witness and the jury whether 
the report on a given card was to be true 
or false. The intellectual task remained 
as before, but the emotional situation 
was flattened out. The result was that 
the I/E ratio behaved the same in this 
pretended lying as in truth-telling. Be- 
iiussi concluded that the breathing in 
genuine lying was dominated by the emo- 
tional situation. Since the I-fraction is 
essentially the same before either true 
or false statements, what we have to ex- 
plain is the difference after the testimony. 
The increased I-fraction after lying can 
be explained as the result of (suppressed) 
excitement. The decreased I-fraction af- 
ter a true statement might mean that O 
immediately became attentively expect- 
ant of the next question. 

Benussi found that voluntary control 
of breathing did not eliminate the index 
of lying, and he hoped the test would 
prove practical. Those who have re- 
peated the experiment (Burtt, 1921; 
Landis & Gullette, 1925) have not ob- 
tained very satisfactory results. It is pos- 
sible that the exact conditions of Be- 
nussi's experiment have not been dupli- 
cated. It would make a difiEerence how 
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rapidly the questions were fired at O and 
how promptly he was forced to reply. 
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Fic. 7-8. (Feleky, 1916.) Breathing curves dur- 
ing posed emotions. A, normal; B, pose for 
“wonder”; C, laughter. The curves read fioin 
left to right. Inspiration carries the curve down, 
expiration up. Time in seconds. A talking 
curve would be somewhat like the laughing 
curve, though less regular. 
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Blood pressure in deception. Soon after 
Benussi had introduced his respiration 
test of lying, Marston (1917) performed 
a similar experiment with blood pressure 
as the indicator. Ten students served 
as subjects, testifying before a “jury." 
O’s friend was supposed to be accused of 
a crime, and O tried to save his friend by 
establishing an alibi. O could choose 
whether to follow a ready-made “true" 
alibi or to invent a “false" one. He was 
examined before the jury who rendered 
a verdict according to their impressions 
of O's truth or falsity. At intervals be- 
fore and during the examination O’s 


venture, fear, and occasionally anger on 
being cornered by the “lawyer." 

Marston attributed the blood pressure 
rise to this emotional state of the lying 
witness rather than to the intellectual ac- 
tivity involved. In control experiments 
with intense mental work — arithmetic, 
studying a lesson, inventing a story — his 
Os showed no large rises but usually a 
decline in blood pressure. In a later 
experiment (1923) he studied the blood 
pressure changes in a variety of situa- 
tions, more or less exciting, and got con- 
siderable rises in most of them as shown 
in the table: 


Average rise for 


Resting with eyes covered 

10 Men 
[in mm) 

11 

10 Women 
{in mm) 

19 

Reading story 

9 

15 

Reading difficult psychological book 

8 

14 

Reading newspaper 

5 

19 

Conversing with one of opposite sex, met for the first time 

H 

28 

Narrating story read 2 weeks previously 

7 

15 

Narrating exciting personal experience 

9 

20 

Narrating own actions for last 24 hours 

6 

24 

Cross-examination on story read 

7 

13 

Cross-examination on exciting experience 

7 

16 

Cross-examination on own actions for last half day 

12 

28 


blood pressure was measured by the ex- 
perimenter who rendered a verdict based 
entirely on rise of blood pressure and 
was correct in, 103 out of 107 judgments. 
The true witnesses showed only a small 
rise, not over 5 mm, while the liars gave a 
gradual increase amounting to 16 mm 
on the average. These American stu- 
dents like the Europeans in Benussi’s ex- 
periment proved themselves fairly com- 
petent liars so that the jury had only a 
50-50 chance of reaching a correct ver- 
dict. The students preferred lying (un- 
der the experimental conditions) to the 
rather humdrum task of telling the truth. 
Their reported emotions included inter- 
est in deceiving the jury, a feeling of ad- 


Results equally favorable for the blood 
pressure test of deception, at least under 
laboratory conditions, were obtained by 
Chappell (1929) in a true-or-false-alibi 
experiment similar to Marston’s but with- 
out any jury. Chappell’s truth tellers 
showed an average rise of 5 mm with 
very few going above 12 mm increase, 
while his liars averaged 19111m with very 
few less than 12 mm. The use of 12 mm 
as a critical value separated the sheep 
from the goats in 87 percent of the in- 
dividual cases. 

In control experiments Chappell found: 
(1) a blood pressure rise in an intelligence 
test which worried the subjects; (2) no 
rise in mental arithmetic free from all 
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worry; and (3) no rise in making false 
statements where there was no test situa- 
tion involved. Chappell concludes that 
the blood pressure rise, where it occurs, 
is due to excitement rather than to lying. 
The test can therefore be used success- 
fully “when the deception situation gives 
rise to excitement and when other causes 
of excitement are eliminated.” (See the 
Keeler Polygraph, below.) 

The Luria technique. The Russian psy- 
chologist Luria (1932) found that in- 
voluntary finger movements were a valua- 
ble adjunct to the association word 
method of lie detection. He reasoned 
that the act of lying involved conflict 
between two responses, the true word 
and the lie. This conflict should dis- 
organize behavior. But to obtain a good 
measure of this disorganization there 
should be some simple behavior pattern 
that could be disorganized. Luria set 
up such a pattern by instructing O to 
press a key simultaneously with the re- 
sponse word, and to keep the other hand 
on a duplicate key. The keys were ac- 
tually rubber bulbs, so arranged that 
they would record all changes of pressure, 
as well as the major stroke. A signal 
marker was also added to permit meas- 
urement of associative reaction time — it 
was presumably operated by E, who sig- 
naled the moments of stimulation and 
of response. A sample record is pre- 
sented in Figure 7-9; it will be more 
convenient for ihe reader if we describe 
it directly beneath the record rather than 
in the text. But here we may sum- 
marize the types of clues that show up in 
various records. Perhaps the most ob- 
vious clue is a premature stroke on the 
reaction key, indicating a word that al- 
most slipped out. There may also be 
marked irregularity in key pressure dur- 
ing the reaction period. Tremors fre- 


quently show up. The “inactive" hand 
may also show irregular pressure on its 
key, or tremor, or even strokes like those 
which O is instructed to give only with 
the other hand. The Luria method is 
properly a clinical technique; it involves 
the combination and evaluation of many 


Fig. 7-9. (Luria, 1932, p. 33.) The record of 
left-hand (upper line) and right-hand (lower 
curve) strokes and key piessures as indicators of 
guilt. The bottom line indicates the associative 
reaction times, and the numbers indentify the 
stimulus words. The O was accused of strangling 
a w'oman with a strap. The first word, No. 23, 
was Russian for train, but it was heard as a simi- 
lar word meaning belt. The response was strap. 
The reaction time was a bit long (3.2 sec), and 
there were hints of irregularity in the right-hand 
pressure. The next word shown. No. 50, was 
water; the response, lake, followed in 1 sec, and 
no marked irregularities occurred in the hand 
records as is expected in a word not associated 
with the crime. But, the next word, strap (No. 
51), caused a lot of disorganization. Tiemor aj)- 
peared in the record of the left hand, and the 
right hand began at least two partial strokes. 
The verbal responses were well and fur coat, tak- 
ing 4 sec. Note that both response words appear 
unrelated to the stimulus (cf. p. 68). 

separate clues to conflict so that success 
or failure depends largely upon the skill 
of the investigator who examines the 
records. (Cf. Morgan & Ojemann, 1942.) 

Polygraphic recording. When the news- 
papers report the use of a “lie detector,” 
they usually refer to the Keeler poly- 
graph. In this connotation a polygraph 
is simply a portable ink-writing instru- 
ment that records breathing, fluctuations 
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in blood pressure (but see p. i6i and 
Chappell, igsi), and associative reaction 
time. Some polygraphs include the 
GSR. Of course, the polygraph is not a 
“lie detector" any more than the micro- 
scope is a “germ detector" — in each case 
the instrument merely furnishes clues 
that must be interpreted by the expert. 
This is more than a mere quibble, for it 
must be emphasized that the interpreta- 
tion of polygraph recordings requires 
specialized training and experience. 

The development of the polygraph as 
an instrument suitable for routine in- 
vestigation of deception goes back to 
Larson (1923; see also 1932). In 1926 
Keeler (see Inbau, 1942) made some im- 
provements; the Keeler Polygraph is the 
usual instrument in police work. An 
excellent description of the actual tech- 
niques is given by Imbau (1942). 

The use of the polygraph. There are 
a number of different ways in which the 
interrogation may be set up. Perhaps 
the most dramatic is the peak-of-tension 
method, which we have illustrated with 
a record from Inbau (Fig. 7-10). This 
method is designed so that the suspect 
watches the critical question “creep up 


on him," and builds up tension; that is, 
he shows a steady increase in level of 
activation. Once the critical question is 
passed, he gradually relaxes. The peak 
may be picked up from the blood pres- 
sure curve, and it sometimes shows in 
breathing. 

Another method is the relevant-irrele- 
vant question method. Here the suspect 
is asked a series of questions, some of 
which are unrelated to the crime. De- 
ception is indicated by various disturb- 
ances in the record, as suppressed breath- 
ing and an increase in blood pressure 
immediately after an (untruthful) an- 
swer. As a matter of fact, this method 
was used to pick out the suspect who 
later gave the peak-of-tension record 
shown in Figure 7-10; before he was 
tested, the relevant-irrelevant question 
method had cleared two other people 
who were originally under greater sus- 
picion than was the guilty man. 

The practical utility of the lie detector 
test. The first question is with regard 
to its accuracy. We should limit the 
question to its use in the hands of a 
trained operator rather than someone 
who has merely read an instruction man- 
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Fic. 7-10. (Inbau, 1942.) The peak-of-tension method of lie detection. A man was suspected of 
having stolen a roll of bills containing about $750. (The man from whom it was stolen was not 
certain of the exact amount.) The polygraph was attached to the suspect, and he was asked if he 
knew the amount that had been stolen — ‘‘Was it $710?” “Was it $725?’* etc., as shown below the 
blood pressure (lower curve). Note that the general level of blood pressure rises up to the $765 
question, and then starts to fall on higher sums. (Disregard the blank space just before $775; the 
pen ran dry.) The respiration record (upper line) shows an unusually deep inhalation (marked C) 
at the $765 question. Later it was found that the amount stolen was exactly ^^765! The record is 
abbreviated here; the whole series ran from $650 to $850. 
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ual. The need for such training and 
experience is recognized by the distribu- 
tor of the Keeler polygraph, who ar- 
ranges for training as part of the trans- 
action. In the hands of a competent 
person, Imbau estimates that 70 percent 
of the cases will be correctly judged in- 
nocent or guilty. Another 20 percent 
will show so little response, or such in- 
consistent ones, that a cautious investiga- 
tor would not make a judgment. The 
lemaining 10 percent represent true er- 
rors, and they are largely in favor of the 
suspect. 

This brings up the question of what 
one does with the results. Perhaps it is 
not too important whether they are ad- 
missible as court evidence, which is a 
complex legal problem. A more impor- 
tant function of the test is to clear inno- 
cent suspects; leaving aside the human 
values, this saves a lot of police time that 
can be devoted to other aspects of a 
crime. The test is also useful in picking 
up clues, accomplices, etc., which will 
strengthen the case. Finally, the suspect 


will often confess after he has seen how 
the record gives him away. A sympo- 
sium by Wicker, Cureton 8c Trovillo 
(1953) is devoted to the legal and other 
practical aspects of lie detection. 

Summary. In all methods of lie detec- 
tion the questions are set up so that the 
guilty person — and only the guilty person 
— will show an increase in level of activa- 
tion (“emotion”) in answering relevant 
questions, but not on control questions. 
Any index of level of activation may be 
used to measure the increase: several in- 
dices are better than one. Finally, it 
takes special training and experience to 
interpret the records; lie detection is an 
art, and not a laboratory science. 

But lie detection is a fitting topic with 
which to end the chapters on emotion, 
for it shows that the laborious and some- 
times discouraging experiments on bod- 
ily changes in emotion have turned up 
at least one very practical and useful 
technique. Lie detecting puts level of 
activation to worki 
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PSYCHOPHYSICS I: 
THE DETERMINATION 
OF THRESHOLDS 


When Fechner, one of the chief pre- 
cursors of experimental psychology, pub- 
lished in i860 a voluminous treatise on 
“Psychophysics,*' he was trying to work 
out in a scientific manner the relations 
between mind and body, or between the 
psychical and physical worlds. Being a 
physicist and mathematician, he hoped 
to discover some definite quantitative 
relations between the physical stimulus 
and the resulting conscious sensation. 
First he had to devise suitable methods 
of experimentation and statistical treat- 
ment of the data. A large share of his 
book was devoted to these “psychophysi- 
cal methods,” as they are still called, 
though they have long since lost the 
metaphysical significance attached to 
them by Fechner. 

We need not delve into the meta- 
physics or even into the long and ani- 
mated debate about “sensation” and 
whether it can be measured. Opera- 
tionally, the experiments are straight- 
forward and fit easily into our familiar 
formula, R = f(S, O), or R = f(S, A). 
Here R is typically the observer’s verbal 


report regarding S, and S is at any mo- 
ment a particular stimulus. O is in- 
structed in advance to make a certain 
kind of report regarding the stimulus. 
Without these instructions he would be 
at sea; they are obviously an important 
A-variable, and O's set to follow them is 
the corresponding 0 -variable. For ex- 
ample, the stimulus, S, may be one of a 
number of tones which differ in the physi- 
cal dimension of wave amplitude or in 
that of wavelength, and the instructions 
specify the dimension to be observed. 
But since O cannot observe the sound 
waves directly, he is instructed to report 
on loudness or pitch, as by saying that 
“This tone is louder or softer than a stand- 
ard tone,” or that “It is higher or lower in 
pitch than the standard.” Loudness cor- 
responds to wave amplitude and pitch to 
wavelength, but the relationships are by 
no means simple and linear, as we shall 
see in a later chapter. Loudness and 
pitch depend on the characteristics of 
the auditory apparatus in ear and brain. 
They are sensory dimensions. Opera- 
tionally, then, “sensation” in a psycho- 
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physical experiment means some such 
dimension as loudness or pitch of sound, 
brightness or color of light. 

The response, R, is not always a verbal 
report. The instructions may require 
0 to adjust one tone to match another 
in pitch, or to react with his hand as 
soon as a tone changes its pitch. The 
instructions are still necessary. Pavlov, 
indeed, found a way to conduct psycho- 
physical experiments on animals by the 
conditioning method (p. 585). In the 
early days of behaviorism Watson (1916) 
suggested that this method might well be 
employed in the human laboratory, for 
it seemed to him that such terms as 
“louder” or “yellower” were tainted with 
subjectivism. He wanted to get rid of 
the instructions. But the conditioning 
procedure would mean a frightful waste 
of time with human subjects who can be 
told what they have to do and if neces- 
sary given a little preliminary training 
in responding to such a dimension as 
pitch. And we might add that O seems 
to himself to be perfectly objective and 
not in the least introspective when he 
reports that one light is yellower than 
another or that one tone is higher in 
pitch than another. He is observing 
stimuli just as much as in any physical 
experiment. But the data are used for 
investigating his power of discrimina- 
tion. 

At the present time, no less than tradi- 
tionally, the psychophysical methods are 
used in a vaiiety of ways. The present 
chapter is devoted to various kinds of 
threshold or minimum discriminable. 
The following chapter will take up the 
scaling of any sensory dimension. 


sponse from the stimuli that elicit a dif- 
ferent response. For example, let a very 
light weight be placed gently on 0*s 
palm. If the weight is below a certain 
value, his report is “No, I don’t feel it.’ 
But if the weight is increased trial by 
trial, it eventually reaches a value which 
gets the positive response, “Yes, now I 
feel it.” The value of the weight has 
crossed the lower threshold, often called 
the stimulus threshold and abbreviated 
into RL (from the German “Reiz Limen” 
— psychophysics having begun as a Ger- 
man enterprise). 

Any threshold has to be measured re- 
peatedly and an average found because 
its exact location varies from moment to 
moment. Such random variations in 
sensitivity are found in every sense field, 
and they are easily demonstrated in hear- 
ing. Hold your watch far enough from 
one ear so that you can barely hear it 
ticking; the sound will wax and wane 
every few seconds (p. 7 ®)* Because of 
this variation, a threshold is always a 
statistical value; customarily the lower 
threshold is defined as that value of the 
stimulus which evokes a positive response 
on 50 percent of the trials. 

But what happens if we proceed to in- 
crease the weight in our experiment be- 
yond the stimulus threshold? O will re- 
port that it feels heavier and heavier, and 
we can determine a difference threshold, 
abbreviated DL for “difference limen,” 
and also known as just noticeable dif- 
ference (j.n.d.). This value is the an- 
swer to the question, “What is the least 
increase of weight that can be reported 
correctly in 50 percent of the trials?” 
Starting at the stimulus threshold, we 
could laboriously determine the addi- 
tional weight necessary to advance one 
j.n.d. upward, then the further addition 


Thresholds. This word threshold and 
its Latin equivalent, limen, mean essen- 
tially what one would guess: a boundary required for a second j.n.d., and so on un- 
separating the stimuU that elicit one re- til we had empirically divided the whol6 
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range of stimuli into DL units. But we 
should certainly hope to discover some 
regularity that would reduce our map to 
a law. We might suppose that the j.n.d. 
would always be the same, i gram for 
example, but this supposition does not 
square with the facts. 

We might find that i gram was a suf- 
ficient addition to a 50-gram weight on 
the palm to be just noticeable. But 
starting with a loo-gram weight we 
should have to add 2 grams before the 
difference was noticed, and starting with 
a 200-gram weight, we should have to 
add 4 grams. The j.n.d. would seem to 
be always 2 percent of the starting weight. 
This proportionality was pointed out by 
E. H. Weber (1854) and has since been 
known as Weber’s law. The law can be 
stated in several ways, perhaps most sim- 
ply as follows: *'A stimulus must be in- 
creased by a constant fraction of its 
value to be just noticeably different.” 
This fraction is often written Al/I, in 
which I stands for intensity and Delta I 
for the increment just sufficient to yield 
a report of “more intense.” I he frac- 
tion is variously called the Weber frac- 
tion, Weber’s ratio, and Weber’s con- 
stant. Weber's law can then be stated 
as follows: Al/I = K. 

Now comes the obvious question, 
“How constant is Weber’s constant?” 
We shall see later that it is fairly con- 
stant throughout the middle range of in- 
tensity in most of the senses. It differs 
widely from sense to sense, being as small 
as .016 in brightness and as large as .33 
for loudness. Thus it furnishes a very 
valuable index of the discriminating 
powers of the various senses. The 
smaller the Weber fraction, the keener 
the discrimination. 

As the intensity of a stimulus keeps on 
increasing, the just noticeable increments 
abo become larger and larger. This 


cannot go on indefinitely; every sense 
has its limit beyond which it yields no 
greater sensation. This limit is the 
terminal threshold, TL. The TL is dif- 
ferently defined in the different senses. 
For cutaneous pressure and for loudness 
of sound it denotes the stimulus intensity 
which just begins to be painful. For 
pitch it denotes the vibration frequency 
(about 20,000 cycles per second) above 
which no tone can be heard. 

These introductory considerations can 
be summarized in graphic form (Fig. 8-1). 
Two hypothetical senses are represented, 
a very keen one with a Weber fraction of 
.01 and a fair one with a fraction of .05. 
Graphs A and B show two ways of plot- 
ting the data. In A the DL is plotted 
against the stimulus intensity; as the in- 
tensity increases, the DL increases pro- 
portionally, giving a straight oblique line 
rising from the RL to the TL. The two 
straight lines mean that Weber’s law 
holds good throughout the ranges of 
both senses, and the steeper slope of one 
line means that its DL is larger, its dis- 
criminating power smaller. In B the 
same data are plotted but with the Weber 
fraction, Al/I, shown on the ordinate. 
The two lines are still straight, but now 
horizontal because the Weber fractions 
remain constant throughout the intensity 
range. The difference between the two 
senses shows in the level, the keener one 
being lower because its Weber fraction 
is smaller. 

These two senses are necessarily hypo- 
thetical since no actual sense obeys Web- 
er's law throughout the whole stimulus 
range. The Weber fraction seems to be 
always smaller in the middle of the range 
than at the lower and upper extremes. 
Instead of the horizontal lines in B we 
should have a Rattened U, more or less 
like the curve for pitch in Figure 8-14, 
page 222. The straight lines are a sim- 
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Fig. 8-1. Two ways of plotting thresholds over a range of stimulus values. Two hypothetical 
senses, each with an assumed RL, DL, and TL. are plotted in each figure. The base lines represent 
1, the strength of the standard stimulus. The ordinate in Figuie A is the or the absolute change 
in the Standard that is just noticeable. In Figure B the ordinate is Weber’s fraction, or the 

relative change that is just noticeable. See text. 


plified model with which the actual 
senses can be compared. 

The psychophysical methods. Thresh- 
olds are of obvious importance in the 
study of the senses, in testing Weber’s 
law, and in the whole field of perception. 
Before they can be measured, accurate 
experimental and statistical methods 
must be available. There are three basic 
methods which are alike in certain re- 
spects but quite different otherwise. 
They are alike in presenting for com- 
parison a constant Standard stimulus 
(^) and a variable Comparison stimulus 
(Co). And they are alike in instructing 
O to make use of prescribed categories 
in his report. When RL is being deter- 
mined, St is zero, Co is weak, and the 
categories amount to “Yes” and “No,” as 
already illustrated. When DL is being 
measured, St is a stimulus of some 
strength, Co may be greater or less, or 
equal to St, and the prescribed categories 
may be “Greater,” “Less,” and “Equal.” 
The basic psychophysical methods are as 
follows in bare outline. 


1. The Method of Limits. In this, 
the only direct method of locating a 
threshold, Co is made to approach and 
recede from St by short steps, and the 
step is noted where O’s response shifts 
from one category to another. 

2. The Method of Average Error. O 
adjusts Co to apparent equality with St. 
He does so repeatedly, and the average 
and variability of his settings measure 
his accuracy of discrimination. 

3. The Frequency Method. Each Co 
is compared with St many times and the 
relative frequency of the different re- 
sponse categories is counted. Several Co 
values are treated in this way and the 
50-percent threshold between one cate- 
gory and another is located by interpola- 
tion or statistical treatment. 

Our aim in the following pages is to 
enable the student, given suitable ap- 
paratus, to conduct a valid experiment 
by each basic method and to handle the 
data statistically. The mathematics used 
will not require anything beyond ele- 
mentary algebra and the rudiments of 
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normal curve statistics. In order to 
avoid getting lost in details, the student 
should master the paragraphs in regular 
type before tackling those in smaller type 
which are concerned mostly with varia- 
tions on the basic methods. Things 
would be simpler if the psychophysical 
experts could agree on a single method 
and discard the rest as historical bygones. 
Something would be lost, however, since 
the different methods set the observer 
different tasks and measure different per- 
formances. For that reason the thresh- 
olds found by the Method of Limits can- 
not be duplicated with the other meth- 
ods. But so long as the same method is 
used throughout an investigation, Web- 
er's law can be tested and other problems 
studied by any of the basic methods. 

THE METHOD OF 
LIMITS 

This direct method for threshold deter- 
minations has been called by various 
names: Method of Least Noticeable 
Stimuli or Differences, Method of Mini- 
mal Changes, Method of Serial Explora- 
tion. The last name characterizes the 
procedure which consists of “descend- 
ing” and “ascending” series, each car- 
ried far enough to locate the momentary 
transition point or threshold from one 
response category to another. 

The stimulus threshold (RL). The pro- 
cedure and computations for determining 
the lower pitch threshold by the Method 
of Limits are shown in Example i. O 
has been instructed to report “Yes” 
when he hears a tone and “No” when he 
hears no tone (disregarding incidental 
audible noises that may be emitted by 
the apparatus). The first column, read 
downward, records his responses in a de- 
scending series* E starts with a stimulus 


of 24 cycles per second, O reporting 
“Yes.” E lowers the stimulus by 1 cycle 
per trial, and O continues to report 
“Yes” until the stimulus reaches 14 cy- 
cles when he reports “No.” Thus, the 
threshold for this series lies between 15 
and 14 cycles; it is taken as 14.5, the T 
value entered below this column. 

Next E starts an ascending series at 
10 cycles, well below the so-far indicated 
threshold. This time the response shifts 
from “No” to “Yes” between 15 and 16 
cycles, yielding a T of 15.5 cycles. Al- 
ternate descending and ascending series 
are continued until E is satisfied with the 
relative uniformity of the T values. He 
varies the starting point of the successive 
series so as to prevent O’s falling into a 
routine. Near- threshold judgments are 
difficult, and even a conscientious O may 
fall into the habit of utilizing some in- 
cidental cue that seems to facilitate his 
task. 

Now for the final determination of the 
stimulus threshold (RL). The T values 
can be averaged in any one of three ways, 
two of which are shown at the bottom of 
the table. (1) Below the upper line all 
the single values of T are added across 
the page and averaged; the Mean, 14.5 
cycles/sec, is the RL. The SD of this 
distribution measures the variability of 
0 *s performance. (2) Below the second 
line each pair of T values (one from a 
descending and one from the following 
ascending series) is averaged to give a 
neutral T value, and then these averages 
are averaged. The final RL remains the 
same, of course, but the SD is smaller be- 
cause the variation due to the direction 
of the separate series is eliminated. (3) 
All the descending Ts may be averaged 
to give a descending RL, and all the 
ascending Ts similarly. The final neu- 
tral RL is the average of these two aver- 
ages and will be the same, of course, as 
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obtained above. But the ascending and 
descending RL values may be difiEerent 
because of certain "constant errors." 
The error of habituation is the tendency 
to keep on reporting "Yes" in a descend- 
ing series, or "No" in an ascending series; 
the error of anticipation is just the op- 
posite. The primary purpose of the al- 
ternate ascending and descending series 
is to average out either of these constant 
errors when it is present. 

As to the reliability of the Mean RL 
in the present example, we can obtain 
the SD of the Mean by the usual for- 
mula, SDm = SDdi,t/VN — 1, but the N, 
i.e., the number of Ts averaged, is so 
small that the reliability is low. Still, it 
is good enough to indicate high proba- 
bility that this 0*s lower threshold for 


tone was somewhere between 14 and 15 
cycles per second. Looking along the 
horizontal lines in the table, we see that 
there is no chance at all that his RL was 
as high as 16 or as low as 13. 

The difference threshold (DL). On each 
trial two stimuli are presented for com- 
parison, the Standard (St) and a Com- 
parison stimulus (Co). Three response 
categories are prescribed which may be 
symbolized by 4-, =, and . Responses 
of "Doubtful" (?) are counted as "Equal." 
The rule (or convention) for locating the 
T points is as follows: In a descending 
series, consider only the first shift from 
plus to any not-plus, and the first shift 
from any not-minus to minus; and simi- 
larly in an ascending series locate the 


Example i. DETERMINATION OF STIMULUS THRESHOLD 
BY THE METHOD OF LIMITS 

{Data from Titchener, 190$, II, p. 6) 
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M = 14.5: SD = .5* 

* ^=-“Doubt{ul," and count, a. a Ihift in lign from the ptevious judgment. See text. 
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how tte rule applies to wunewhat inegu- 
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ytt find ^ Means ff» T(-|r) and T{--). 
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wluae plus Judgments |»e^ldminate, a 
lower part where minus judgments pre> 
dominate, and a middle '‘interval of un- 
certainty" ,^1U) vrhere neitha. {dus nor 
minus has a majority vote (because of 
the s; and ? rmponses)). Now we :take 


aud..ure take the .iBi(hpoint;Cif'W.ras:the 
'heet.-osdmate .of, 'the "paint of 'suhjeo^’ 
•quality" <P$£). Uhis naitlpdint #1 
theuHUiically the exact ptuut where O* .# 
most likely to appear equal to $t, or 
vdiete iduB and minus judgmmti iml- 
anoe. Strangely enough, PSE is raidy 
identical with St, If it .lies above St, 
them is a, positive constant error (CE); 
below, a negative one. In -the present 
example PS£ lies below St and C£ is ac- 
cordingly negative. , Now we see that 
the Co values must extend both sides of 
St, so as to give a DI, uncontaminated 
with C£. Constant errors must be bal- 
anced out when OL is being found. But 
constant errors tfaemselves are interest- 
ing and will be considered at the end of 
this chapter. 

Variatiom on the Method of Limits. The 
method is usually described ior use with 
stimuli varied by steps. In some situations 
there is difficulty in adjusting the apparatus 
for each new step, as in an experiment on 
brightness when £ has to shift filters. He 
may have recourse, to the Method of Serial 
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thetpomet in alternate descending and ascending series 
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In^t^ ^ RM«ig Oi mdf oum u 

eftdb ^ ^ 

tiiliim ftt 

(%irii|Ml«i€ O^i «iid «o«tsii» 

ai if it yidds^ |»l^ out of to tiilOi (^t- 

ton« « 90 tfa>«^ It Out of 3 (tli^^ 9f 

coueetitruting hit offcurti nm tfht T(4) mi 
T(^) vskM^ df Co iie my ol)tain « uioio- 

ure of the momentary titfiffiholtl md «o be 
able 10 trace a cMuge of threshold during the 
progress of dark ai^ptation* for exam{de* 

If Co is made to inctease or decrease con- 
tiniioualy iitimad of sie{^^ 0*s talk is lo m* 
spond pron^y when his judgment shito 
from one category to another. There are no 
step intervals to be sjplit; otherwise the com- 
putation of thresholds is not changed. 

Sometimes, as in the measurement of a 
brii^titess DL in the dark-adapted State, O 
must not be exposed to a long descending 
series which would raise the adaptation level. 
This difficulty is minimized if £ makes a rough 
preliminary determination of lU and then 
uses relatively short series extending only a 
little beyond the lU. This device is widely 
used in practical threshold determinations 
and is usually what writers mean when they 
speak of **a modified method of limits.” An 
alternative in this situation is to use a fre* 
quency method (see p. aoo). 

From what has been said the Method Of 
Limits is obviously a very flexible one. It 
can be used with a wide variety of stimuli and 
for a wide variety of purposes. It has one 
final merit; it is the one method that shows 
clearly the operations which define the con^ 
cept of ^threshold.” That is* it shows di« 
rectly where the stimulus passes the bounds 
ary separating one response category from ap^ 
other. It is thus the reference experiment 
for the concept 


tluk sittlilMtSfe. 

(f> iMiia «lileli 

if ctMiradi tSe ilw «m. 

be feHbd ibe kmuiiI iainmSii fSiiM*<8c 
.6^ SD. Or Q muf bf fetnid by iltt 
quarule mt^nod. Tha P£ cnr Q (aot> 
retpoltds. thciu|jb not aeei^i to tbe geO' 
nine DlL of Ae Alietbod: tX. Uittits (Onit* 
f«nd, idui kx it niod condstently 
tbrou^out an iirmtigatkMWi^^ 
fectly as a meaauie of diaerbniBation or 
in a test of Weber’s law. For Ae lU 
we use Ae mtejrval bei^ween and Q„ 
or Ae Aterval between M — PE an^ 
M -f P£. The reliaAiliiy of Ae loeaa* 
utes can be estimated in Ae usual statio* 
deal manner. 

This general method has several ad* 
vantages. One has been mentioned, the 
regular statistkal treatment of the Ati. 
AnoAer is that Ae experimental prO’ 
cedure appeals to 0 as natural and 
straightfoeiward— Aoug^ he would pKii;> 
for to be Aformed of Us etrota* His ba- 
terest is maAtained because he himself 
manipuAtet Ae value of Ca Futthet', 
the me Aod gives a direct measuA of hA 
tesponse. As a matter of fact, Ail lam 
advantage is likely to be soaaewfaait 
ous because O makes leveral trbd let* 
tings, ^ging eaA one before actempe* 
Ag a nette*^ toatch. He may ov^sh^ 
what seems to him at she mmmmt Ac 


TIIlE METHOD OF equality poAt and Aetofore asake s re* 

AVEXAOE ERROR Vetm coiActjlwmoveinnftt HbeAvery 

cauAmi.'dr ^ the value of hii PS£ vaiffes 
This is also caned Ae Equation MeAod« considerably from mcAemt A mqgMmt. 
or dm Adiuttment MeAod. Aiamoit Im may apu^ iimsdfa^ 
e^piml forsitt, o b AstAeted A la^ a sAgleiimAf^ tie mm faMbiMy hearn 
Co siiniulus undf it appear* equal m a W hb’^kfbled fib Ad t 

given StamfatkA He dom so mp^mdly: 

TlAdtelWDeni U( fAntb 0^ 

pAb%byuvdiiUut^*^h^ mbvA||pad% A 

thb >i«ai^'*etA% of 'CA* IHA 
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mml Ibm fftliitiiki tile diffnninw. Or It 
mi be bMler ft» £ ti» mstnlfMilaM 0» 
tItiBige it miMy in mm diiectjon, 
iiQebdiB9ioviiaM9^ tbon O is {orowl 
Id fail itidfiinietil of '^Eoual'* befcM 
It is too IMO. 

A cartiiil ftiMif «{ tliii ase^hcid in compari- 
Vtn tvitb a fsajoency utthod was loade b; 
lUUogs (>9Ss). Both proved to be perfectly 
feasiMe for iDCaaureinent of loudness and 
bdrightneat disainiinatioii. In the Average 
Stweiq>eriaH»et Ob loudness an electric ti^ 
ilsg device deliveied the following sequence 

sounds: St lasting ^ sec, peose Ml kc> Co 
lasting It sec, rest period of alt sec before repe< 
tltjon. During the rest period O ad|usted Co 
tow«d equality with St, and in ntooessive rest 
periods be ct^nued the adjintment until he 
was satisBed; but he was not allowed to make 
rerverie adjustments. He adjiuted the Co in- 
tensity by turning a small handwheel which 
oSered no clumce for aamciatittg any specific 
positiem of the wheel with a particular loud- 
ness. The St intensity was constant through- 
out the esqsBuiment, £ first started Co at a 
higher intensity than St, and Q adjusted down- 
ward until both tones seemed equally loud. 
B recewded the residt of this first trial, and 
then started another trial with a weA Co 
sShieh O adjuated upward. A Uodi of lo 
ascending end to descending trials was ob- 
tained in each daily seasion and its Mean and 
SO were emuputed, the SD taking the place 
df DL at a measure of disoriminatioB. The 
SO tended to becosK smaller from day to day 
practice effect whUh diows the impor- 
tanec of giving your Os some preliminary 
pcactiee before using their services ki any 
serious psychi^:y)fical investigation. 

founds foe oonqiarison bk Mmost most- 
stei^r pnaentedone abdr the odier, but Kghts 
enq bi^ be diowtt tide by tide. In {Kellogg's 
Average Otrqr ettpeiiment on htightneit lUt- 
criminatfon 0 saw a staaB cirdle of Ihht. di- 
vided by a verticti hfoeh Bne, one h^ being 

^ g| Iiml IGHAUfif Vtf nd jlUIH* 



qwlmd to devise aiqieratiu enabiing 0 to «4> 
jiisi the Co stiandus. The fontitiar Otiton 
bar baoompmtiiuly siaipfoesuai^ Oath 
jnsts tiic positiDfi of a marker to bisect aline, 
In a more convex csample of tins gsneral 
sent 4 sg) 0 MjUttt a bcnuontal line to 
parent equality with a veithal one, and ff$ 
iateiett it in the amount of the illusion, be,, 
in the eonstant erreo- 

Before we leave the Method of Aver- 
age Error two points should be made 
clear. The outstanding tiuracteristic of 
die method is not that O makes the ad- 
justments, for £ may actually manipulate 
the apparatus. The essential require- 
ment is that O judges when Co and St 
are equaL The second point follows 
from the fim: O's equality settings 
should usually fall within the interval of 
uncertainty, and the PE or Q of their 
distribution should be less than the DL 
obtained by the Method of Limits. The 
results of the two methods are not di- 
rectly comparable. 

THE FREQUENCY 
METHODS 

If a stimulus lies in the transition zone 
between stimuli that can always be pert 
ceived and those that can never be per- 
ceived, it obviously can be perceived some 
at the time though not all of the time. 
It can be perceived in a certain percent 
of the trials, and the stronger it is, the 
larger the percent. If it is perceived 50 
percent of the time, 4 loqitoi the stimu- 
lus threshold. We may w^ to map the 
whole transition zone. We choose a con- 
venient nttraber of sthnulus intensities-^ 
often hve or sevms sutii stimuli-— tils' 
pributed evtmiy over the rai^ from tbf 
lantiy nmioed to the altnost always m 
t^, Smet we use tike sept Kimitil 
dbeoMghop tbe eeffetiteieM tiie 
titiif 4i eaUed 4m Mwdwti ff Oaeetf# 
leimtili, Wf iipke|ct% fHfesep 



ItHE 

i«. 

'4^liiHihi!i''' ot-v' ii«i« 'tie' . 

hence one tlears*- 
tj?e h«in4 1^ Methoii of Rig^t end 
WitU^ Guei though tfah tuune is nther 
out of diHeei ' When 'we tidiulktei our re* 
sttUii, we oen find the WtHt 

tt^kh eadi ^ntulus tm teported; ftdm. 
thb aspect (SMnes die tticwt genettd ttanie, 
die Ftequency Method. By • getting 
these sev^ni fie^noides we obtaiit ■« 
map of'the whole tratisidon Cone, but we 
still, have the stadstieal task of detec* 
mining what stimulus would give 50 pei> 
cent frequency and thus be the RL. 

Wlien the DL is to be determined, the 
procedure is essentially the same. Since 
stimulus differences are presented, the 
Frequency Method here is sometimm 
call^ the Method of Constant Stimulus 
Difierencesr but the commonest name it 
Constant Stimuli. 

Why do we need this additional 
method? The Method (rf Average Rrror 
is impracticable in some fields, as in the 
discrimination of lifted weights, because 
the stimulus is not readily adjusted con- 
tinuously either by O or by £. The 
Method of Limits brings in the err«M 
of habituation and anticipation whidh 


«t« tt^Oidiife lu it floqweoey’-aiilflibifi hd 

cttMe -the 

jfftMdtii dm Meilmd <or 
dSscmds mstu ct &h itOfMawBi mad «Mc 
only^e one or two tnudaitflttk pbtetl io 
eadi tdSeeffidntg or ttmeendiBg «erMO. A 
fteq^iency method cm wdUbe off the m- 
sponsek. It maf ttemand alm||e number 
of triads, but each trial udm vm little 
time. The exptsfinent thmdd^le <ata»' 
hilly planned; a ptelknituay tryottt is 
umaliy necessary to diow what series Of 
equally spaded stimuli wfli adequately 
hover O's transition cooe. 

Our great eonceztt itt What Mlow* k 
with the treaunent of frequency datai 
Fuller mathematical discuwion «l tmab 
metits can be found in Guilford (ipgS) 
and in the first edition of die pament 
book. Hem. we wuh m ptovide 
the student wim teladvdy simple wqa 
of handling the data and to ^dtow that 
they are reasonable. 

The Method M Cenamim Stidiiiili tar 
sthmilttt thmAoMii. A typ^ batch df 
data k shown hi ^anqile $> Tim preb>- 
lera Was m find qut how Utde binooilat 
disparity Would suffice to yield a depth , 
elmt 460i £ Varied dm dkpa^’ 


Example j. STIMULUS THRESHOU) FOR UNOCIXUR BlSPARXTlr IN 

FIEREOSCOFIC OEPI^ 

(Cflurtciy of W. J. Atri^sidi} 

{The tttmben m btmMet* Mieate the prtht of preiteMotiom) 
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bf a dial; tfw five 4i«l tettingi 

8«ive «faeUy vpmnl mn<q^ 
iliejr ant our **e(wsiaau stimuli.'' w« 
mtttd HP! go ileeger into aignificaaoe 
p{ Hm expeitoenb 

bjv record blank B has provicjkiii eo 
blank ifwoen under eadi stinnilo^ he 
recognb one jw^ausnt (4- or i<& Yea 
or No) in each apace. He may or may 
nof foUoar a pr^tennined "random” 
order in working down the abeet. In 
tlua experiment the tnder waa predeter* 
mined and indicated by amall numbera 
written beforehand in the apacea. If 
thia plan ia not uaed, £ muat ^ careful 
to avoid any ayatematic order in giving 
the atimuU. He need not fill out one 
horizontal row before making entries in 
the next row below; he should sometimes 
repeat the same stimulus immediately, 
ainoe in a chance order each stimuhis 
'will fcdlow itself as cdten as it follows any 
other one. 

When the data have been obtained, £ 
conrhi the pluses in each cotiunn and 
divides by the number of trials per stim- 
ulust here so, to obtain p{4-)* the pro* 
portimi or telatm frequency, drown at 
the bouom of the column. As a check 
he may also count the minus judgments 
and compute p('~). but. since p{-j-) 4* 
p(^) ns r.oo tot each colrrmh. he his no 
lurtlwr use foi the rahrus joi^ments. 
Illih statement is true only if £ has re- 
fused to accept a report of "Doubdhil." 
S^<h * third category of judgment* com* 
fdleates the ptiehliNti. as we shall see 
when we dome to the INL eapeiteents. 
for pittsmn v^ Witt asapi^ that £ 
lis| nmmtmrdml miy t judg*^ hat has 
sahh irttgiveit toymt again hmwr 
and lefie 4h« MiiM blank iht dm 

Ink) enhMi^ njhlj,dm'pfehelidl% diar 

ifiH|rwj|lgma4t«0ip^^ 


Ins nalue wh«h gets the *f re^ponsa |a 
Sfi pmeent of the trials. Shtoe no one 
of lire stimuli used got a p of .go. f ha* 
lomdtow to figure out what sdnuilns 
value would have given a p .50 if it 
had heetr tried. There are sevend ways 
of calculadr^ this value, some of them 
rather complicamd. Graphic mcthoib 
are the irtost instructive and will give 
sufficiently accurate results if the data 
are carefully plotted on good-sized sheets 
of coordinate paper. If you want to 
master only one method, try the s*z plot, 
fitted by averaged z scores (pp. ao^^ofi). 



Fm. 8-s. An I'p plot and gmpblc linear inter, 
poladon. JDotted vertical! ahow Ute location at 
the Median and QvartUes. Tjw Mean of thoe 
three, i.&. HOW? 4 *** -f 87*) s: S($, aSoRb an 
estimate of RL; and Q ss H(S7S — fo?} = SS'St ■ 
measure of the variability of 0*1 threshold. SD 
can be Itotind front the levels of p a >i 6 and * 4 ; 
heat it is — SoOroit. 

SimpUt inferpolafion on the s-p plot. 
Lay off the a values ott the abscissa and 
the p values on ibe onhnate. Connect 
the data pijiiow by snra^ht-hnes. Draw 
horizcmtal lines at the as-pmcent, 90- 
pereent, aiul ygpmcen* lev^ and no* 
doe where these cross die data lines- 
So computed, the ttL or i^wpeteent level 
is itmdHMl whia * h jnB. tq^petHtimatfly. 

'^ITlw fvvftf miuti ef t ifHiifse ha tih-’ 

lafned aildiihe4iRl^%* il ha tfsa cwithaica* 

'iiduwi jwf ihiwuxf fciltl* — 

m Hijf Mppiwle ^ 

i the -f H-W - mlfiM 



3otS$/40) ~ Bat 

thei^ tutt two obvfe^ ik^xits in 
trcttnteni tiic tl^m. 'fhe Bt# is 
compoted' from imly two 01 tile dot* 
points^ diO othm beiiig dist«i|;ftirde<i 
Now tW p values iouncl for the various 
stimuli are subject to sampling errors; 
sottte may be a little too high and some 
a little too low. Such irregularities will 
have lets eBect on the computed ILL if 
more of the data are used. One way of 
doing so is shown below the graph: since 
Mdn is normally halfway between Qt 
and 0 ,, the Mean of these three is a 
surer bet than the Mdn alone, (s) The 
zigzag line joinmg the data points can- 
not possibly represent the true function. 
Some smooth curve would be a truer 
picture of the transition zcme. 

Values read from a freehand ogive. A 
stra^ht line is an ideal “curve” if it can 


be toBl dsff dftf po i tw y 

Well. 

fitting meeite^be #iwn 

wit^a great imtofier Of ttfilils. indfoeMs 
that^e oi^ve is owue. 

Thetoy suggests the same. IHntienevec « 
biol<g;ical funcSidn (or sttiscnuei, ^dietj 
varies, it tends to show an Af^papximatell^ 
noma! distributim cd vidol^ as pk- 
tured in the faimliar normal distribu- 
tion curve. The ogive is sim{dy the stum 
mated or cumulative form of ^s curve, 
as can be seen foom Figure fi-g and its 
legend. 

The graph of Figiure 8-g is in fact a 
cumulative distribution of O't variable 
threshold values. It can be reduced by 
subtraction to an ordinary distribution 
chart (p. 807). As it stands, it is an 


/ocfif 



sOimwM vaiua WOK dwMi to tuwe a stofst « lae fiaiH 

ckT'iib Him ll liiiiM 


Fic. 9 * 5 * The horme) khver 

threihold The volid hlockft mUng on 
the base ljn 0 repireient a normal djuitti^ 
butioii of hypodietkal thmihoM ^alu^s 
The height of eaeh blodt ihowA the 
perceotege pf Hials oti which the 
threshold would ht (f€iwti^ ohite- 
sponding etiihutiK iraluei^ »m iB peteeht 
betwiom tt end 1*4 But a attaildii 0I 
strength le wotild he eBecdnet when^ 
«me die thieihold was Mm ita da the 
sum of aB blocks up to thh value 
1^4*64-4^:40)* thi$ pilihg 
pi bloda, in hfdkeu Uhe«» 
yjekibf she ootmal ^hm it I* a 
phu pi ferptniaiew iB 
hpighi iiffp « i ! y w fr the fugoeitliife t4 hdtdi 
on *• fw 

jsaka*a«l mtsy r aldmrimd t^^ ithsMlIuS 

htlw. 

Peat iBiiiWBpa nif ijBifUftfw’ wwicn 

enjm vwu 'upivw i 
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bjr ««ia]diqg «nm A 
if to Uv to fit 
an 119N *Q fiv Awta pmnts. Xlie 
cum In f lK«n« ^S alMi a genoivl 
fsiflit m 4 there ere cemin ruler end 
(hiKlw m ebeorve: 

The curve (fteuM pal* fahty doM to the 
date pekitt, ieavii^; «Nae nf above and 
aoien below (unce noall saiapliiig etmi are 
non: probable tlMUj large one*, aiid lince 
Mane errors are likely to be on the positive 
side and some on the negative). 

The slope is steepest at and near the $o- 
percent level. 

The curve is almost a straight line firom 
P as .30 to .yo, 

The curvature it greatest at about p s .>6 
and .84. 

The curve dattens out tovraid the base line 
at dm left and townd the ioo*percetit line at 
theri^t’ Theoretkalty, these two horiaontal 
lines are "a^ptotes” which are never fully 
readied by the ogive; practically, they are 
ofttn not readied within the Ihnitt of the 
stimulut tedes used in the experiment 

The Median should be just halfway 
tween and Q, because the ogive, like the 
ordinary normal distribution curve, it tym- 
metrical about its own mid'point 


By dint of some trial and error, a free* 
hand ogive can be drawn to meet these 
spiedficadans, tbotigh different people 
wili get somewhat diitrent curves. One 


such attempt is shown in Figure 8-4, 
Traruformaiion ef the s-p plot into 
an plat, A gpoi ogive is not easy 
m draw, eigmidaBy when we try to make 
it paw ns near at posaible to the data 
pidQti, It would he taoce mswEactery if 
we «oa!d tn^iiham the ordinaM so chat 


aSilpil|||n)hv^d(dk 

w»mH#m«d gmpii papm* diat 

Idi.Hm otdiniiie tjpaKtimi oonAfHmed ht 
Hd tbiAd lf anid s koea d . out ax die cop 
otKi 'hpeldHty distrihttted daxa 
tlLilMliiiidhtitoe whmt nleditd ns 

I ’"ppopr w#w *1 Hfift 


a^. yon can convert ordinary grauli 
paper by udng the scales printed on dw 
frem flyleaf of diis botA, Simpiy pto 
the s values on the base line, the p 
values on the cadinate, and draw in the 
bestfliting straight line. You will ttiil 
have to use judgment, for this oonvmv 
sion does not eliminate samidii^ emus. 



«,*«. MMM, wwv 

Pic. 8.4. A ficehand «give drawn to fit the s, p 
data poinu. Besides Q ss s6, th* SO can be tdi- 
tained by noting where the ogive crosses the levels 
of p = .16 and .84. So we get M — SO s got. and 
M 4- SO s 575; whence SO =: gy The fact that 
the Q and SO are not quite in the ideal propor- 
tion shows that the curve drawn u not a perfect 
ogive. 

The best way to place the line is to 
stretch a thread across the graph, adjust- 
ing it undl you are satisfi^ that it 
passes as close as possible to the various 
points, and dmn draw in the line. Do 
not pay undue attention to points with 
p values below or above .95, for 
diis plot is oveisentitive to extreme p 
values. 

Instead of adjuitir^ fb* spacing on 
dw ordinate of tite frfi|^ papw, we mey 
(tccomplidt the same 1^ by transform- 
hag p valiws tttto $ scores, find usiirg 
airdlmj ip»pi» pep^. A p of 40 cor* 
responds fo a a td 4>ib and we work bodi 
wajw from dds midCde, using $D as dm 

imi^ t |i poih^Ws or 

,m p. ^ ^ 

Mum 






available in Aft mdrtiei bobka, but dtct 
abbreviated one {p. ao6) it adequate for 
molt piydiofii^cal expetimants.. The 
coov^cm tabte and die probability 
pape)^ give po z viddei foi^ ^ values of o 
and 14KI because die mathieiiiatical <^;ive 
nevor readies the aiymptojMt. 



Fig. 8-5'. The daa poinu shown on an s-z plot. 
The horizontal lines for the Mean and for levels 
1 and a SD above and below the Mean ate diewn 
in. Stretch a thread acton the plot so as to fit 
the data points as well at seemt possible, and 
note exactly whete this line cMua the hpti- ' 
zontals for o, -).i.oo and —too. So the values 
of M and SD can be estimated rather accurately. 

When die strai^ line has been lo- 
cated and drawn on the grafdi, the 
points where it crosses the horizontals 
for z = o and -|- or ~ 1 , if projected on 


three. $iudy!sii|^ pypo^iiu^ 

. /. The mmegei .Jb.ficpres. . All 
we need are two wdi-defined points on 
the line; with them {iiie eu- be 
d rJ W Ifere is a defendble rule (for 
five data poiati) whidi establidiev two 
pointfi and udlian all the dau: Take 
.dte Mean (middle one) of the three 
lowest s values and tttsign to:^h> for ib 
z, the Mean at the three eorrespondifig 
a valun; and 8i«dhU(ly asdgn tp dte 
middle one <d the dhree bi^^t i vsdues, 
for its z, the Mean of the three cprre- 
spondii^ X vulues. Mark th^ turn de* 
rived s, 2 pohut tm the s>z plot, asid 
draw a straight line fhrmtig^ dieni ex- 


«u 



Fia S-S. Twa^iiU line loceced fay sveraged t 
so»a. The iwsessary ct»q>atatiiini aie as fal- 


the base line, will give the indicated 
values of M and SD. Or, if preferred 
the Q or..P£ of the distribution of SX 
values can be Sotnid by aid of hoiizantal 
lines drawn at the' level z = d: .6y. 
Some inch tneksure of variability h de- 
sirable. 

Evas the straig^ line fitted by the 
eye is ppoi to quesdosl. Another per- 
son locate itsumewhei dlAseady. 

And jiMlgyniBiiUl prooeu liy .adti^ 
it 'ip 'pB!episd||r.,<!ie^ 

fined: '^-'be -polacdy nq y ad w iMsi. 

Mate iw IM 

'mat -yi^ 'iai'-M --'aai'' 


Mean 

Maui X fexr 4:^60 


lonipit 

i-^T^ * 

'•1?S .. ■ 

90» . 

S9Q 4 ^ .18 : 

^ + •» 

The poiiilt» .(sab|«n..«stt-f>^.awt tsasiffiaii 
zai.4<A)). aiit-lV(9p84 on ouv wcfod 

potott'itlw. if ' 

tafffi tdAMst-faapi'gnq^ 

, >-p^ W.fji -A 






>if (a>>i rrvcHoraysxcs i» TttREsaoLOs 


t*MM «nt convmrmo p wwirn wro t vai^xs 


p 01 


OJ 

«4 
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e6 07 oB ng 

10 

a - 1,85 


-1,64 
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*8 ? 

*4 

*5 
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*P 

k -i-sg 

— ^10 

—1.13 

--I.O8 —1.04 

- .99 - -95 - - 9 * - .88 

^ *®4 

P at 


»S 

•4 

•5 

a6 s7 tS sg 

50 

z •- .Si 

- ‘11 - .74 

-r ,71 

~ J 57 

— .64 -- .6i — .58 — .55 

- - 5 * 

P S» 

3 S 

38 

84 

35 

3 ® 37 88 39 

40 

z — .50 

— .47 

-• 44 

- .41 - -89 

- .36 - -83 - • 3 > - •*« 

- *«5 

P 4 ‘ 

4 s 

48 

44 

45 

46 47 48 49 

50 

r — .sg 

— .so 

— ,18 

- .15 - .15 

— .lo — .08 — ^5 — 03 

00 

i » 5 « 

5 * 

58 

54 

55 

5 ® 57 58 59 

60 

Z -». 4 IS 

-f so8 

+ .10 + .13 

+ .15 + .18 + .so + .as 

4 - **5 

p 6* 

6« 

63 

64 

65 

66 67 68 69 

70 

2 + .s8 

+ .31 + .jj 

+ -36 + .89 

+ .41 + .44 +47 + -50 

4 - . 5 * 

P 7 > 

7 « 

75 

74 

75 

76 77 78 79 

80 

t + .55 

4 " » 5 ® 4 * 

4 " *®4 4 ^ *®7 

+ . 7 * + -74 + ‘11 + -81 

4- *84 

P «> 

Ss 83 

84 

85 

86 87 88 89 


a + .86 

+ . 9 * + .95 

+ .99 +>-04 

+1.08 +1.19 +1.18 +i.S3 

4 - 1,28 

p 9 > 

9 * 

93 

94 

95 

9 ® 97 98 99 

99*5 

a + 1 .M 

4 -Mt + U 4 fi 

+iM + 1*64 

+ 1.75 +1A8 +Z.05 +a.93 

4 - **58 


teiHiini; to th« limits of the gni|^. Ob' 
uitt M mud S£> by nodi^ where this 
stret^ Isoe crosses die hori«HitaI lines 
for r s= 0 , 4 - i and — t (TF^. 8 - 6 ). 

^Fpr any even number a| s ysiluety tbe 
rule is to talw the lower and the uj^per 
half of these veluet, find die Mean s for 
ench half, and ascign to it the Mean of 
the hhnh^onding x vakm>. Fat any 
odd hdmiwii of * values, do the same, 
pmtpt ifm dte ndddle a and its a are 
CM9NM in immbIi Im| 1 £iY 
HlWr^ i * jp!riicwJi*w 


cause of the nonlinear relation of s and 
p, as seen for example in Figure S-g. 

a. Thf straight hne fitted by "least squares" 
We have assumed that the threshold varies ao 
tutding to the law of prohmUity so diat iu 
momentary values are normally distributed, 
exc^ for sampling mors. On that basis we 
substitute normal z values for tbe obuiued p 
values. ThedatapohtUtheulietnastrahtht 
Unct exoqtt for the saiBfditig msors. 1^ 
die most defonsiMs eo^ of fitdaga strai^t 
line to such a imim of dm pc^ is dm stand 
srd statistical method of ieMtsiiUams- tt, de- 
termines a line such that «he'{veiticd) m!wl- 
athms of die data paUns, ealb dOdatkn be* 

.0 ^ lIlM kNC*^ 





It b midMuy to iOic « iNdwte fiiib btuu 
we #fll jbaw tbif x‘«tduei, tHUh tbo vSMki % 
wpitoeoioS bji X as « xott Qmt ontmim^ i«|b# 
(cnMd by X ss •oX, — i ittd 4'X ^ fivX 
I vaiue^ Then ^ loniwlM beoMKt itt ^r 
[waent MbiifiXi: 

“=£gx"«=-. 


the 

hKtIOItt 4^ 

p et^nei 4 ife io( he li n ger etfieiii 
in«er *5011)911 (») 
but «0 wm ih imi# bi 9 

when p lit$ nenrer t0 b or i400« t1»e 0900* 

'SutP ^ 4 


where i jb the ttep inteml; end i« the vailde 
of the xnlddie ittmoliis whbh was coded at 
X ss: a Theee two viiluei are tieedoii in do- 
codiiig and {getting back to the original atWu* 
Ills scale* n here k the number of $ values 
used in the experiment. IfnsxgQr?, aaii 
common in G^tant Stimuli, the loraulas 
can be further simpUhed. When n 5, Sum 
(x*) S5 a* + t* -p 0* +• i» -h f* 55 loj and 
when n = 7, Stun (x*) =: tS. Substituting 
these constants* we have 


For « =: 5: 

10 


SD: 


^ ^ ^ X i; M ss 8„ 

Sum (xz) ® 


t Sum (i) 
Sum (xr) 


bined effect of them two ofqpOMd 
example that a p lying between «i|o and .60 
deserves three times as mnth we^ (whed 
converted into a) as one of «og or •pA* l^ormu* 
las utiliaing these weig^ are given by Baring 
<iSl7)» by Cnillmd (ttgS). and in the first edi* 
lion oi tte present b^* The mlthmetk is 
laborious and trieky andaim^ worth while 
except for ea^mivedamtimthe Me^ hmnd 
by use of the weighis h usually very do«e to 
that found by tbe simpler eomputarions. 
Many results in the older Utcrature are 
stated in terms dt h instead of S&» h beittg 
called the **precision^’ and being simply re- 
lated to SO, as foUowat 


And foor n 5: 7: 

rfi ... 4 Sum (a) - 

Sl> = s rrr X 1; M = s. — i X t 

Sum (xt) ® Sum (xr) 

In our example, then, M and SO are com^ 
puted as follows: 


xz 

+8** 

4.1.04 

o 

+ -89 

±!;§! 

•f>7.,7 ssSiii»(x<) 


S X z 

,70 —1 —1.64 

80a —I — 1 ^ 

S„«88» 0 + *18 

86® +» + *89 

m +• 

Sum (z) = — "'.M 

SE>a~X S®a:4i.S 
7‘*7 

M 8s 88® X 3® ~ 887-8 

7-*7 

V%en M uni $D *bitt been 
min®4 tb« Hne tm ib^ 4mm oa 

the *iz fiat by lommag M oa tbe anid4U! 
honicflaitiiil . $mi M -f so aaihe bettbaotzft i 
si)4ba*«i««i«i44le. 

TAt AtoStmmim 

ol the 

Mi)I|ii|e (4f||0 mA pnfmted by UMkhi 
iQiak It mills to sjA.« aoHOt mt of lamniiOW 
eimtl (b<k tbe 


If we prefer p£ to SD M our oKimibrof zwri- 
ability, we caa obtain it aa uiaal by the fw- 
mula, PE«t.i ^ >8748 $D. Froat tbe bivene 
tdatioa of h aiid SD wewte that thb MMliar 
the Kimet. the'pxtm Out ^^mklaai tail the 
tburt>er onutikitNi Mm the acmr^lMm 
atived to die ahmyi y rctti m i Ibr h'iii, 
m faet, the dope of m pmeihaily mrainht' 

pOIttCm Of 1116 0glW BaUUSt^ ^pjQs 

8* Th*SpmnO»»ithMimkOiHm«^ Ai 
die dhtribatimi eurve h bwOt byamamb- 
tkm inta bb 4K>v® b-8). M the agim, by 

Mibtzatdc^ mm be mdti over tarn an mdi- 
nary dhtr^iftiaa curve, Hy mhataelloa we 
caa find admt peitieot of O’, damhabi, bdl 
whbbi each latermi. Wbmi be ifre* a 
poiiriv^ to a fes w'y 

mentaify ||i (y whnewliAffO bohnv 

laewmmM^iwkitaw. 
therrint^ ih^vtlw wtosobmry wwibidd Ikif 
bdow 8M» id' M ^ 


' fisfo "^he ndw wifi 

iPti p ^ jit psw )> 

Trin *SP wf ap| 'W "T'* 



iMi witssHOLoi 



fm* 0-7. DiMk'iliutkm ^ tliveihold valti^i^ 
tihiad fxom the Iveqtteitey data 6 t ixaihple $, 
p. «0v. The ftequeiftcy to each «tep interval ii 
tomil by aubtracting the percent at the botune 
nf the step frem the permt et to top of the 
latiie step. The boctofn ol the lowest interval 
and to cop of the hi|^t am uiieercaiii» lying 
outside to range of stirnuU used in the experi- 
ment* 


Mtd-poini 

Frgfiuney(fi 


•55 

S 


•85 

10 


S >5 

40 

Results: 

545 

le 

M = S86 

575 

•5 

SB s 4^*4 

505 

10 

N «3 100 


tiAoUl lie below tfb, but we ran 


only apsuto thet ol thto 0 lie 

sriAifi the intervel This mumpr 

is {trobahle f tiou^ but gt tho vpfm end 
ip aeems rnthm itnprttobk that a)l ol to 10 
percept tyipg above $90 belong hi to neat 
p^tvA intorvel^ We to bm a toahneia or 
totiatiop of to inetod; it b fully 


Ofily ivtto f! to ftopded hb stoi^ 

to dpivn to todi preetieaDy to to 

o-peitent teto» and to enough up to reto 
piatoaUy to the too-percent level. 

but to eompntoion itself k simple andai^ 
curate. Each frequency in percent it as* 
signed to the middle o£ its $to interval hs 
tabulated under Figure 8-7, and M and SB 
are computed by to usual procedure. 

Spearman showed also how to obtain the 
same results directly from the p values by a 
neat '^summation** process which requires less 
computation but is somewhat tricky. It Is de- 
scribed in to first edition of this book, pp. 
40a-404. We have derived from it a simple 
^eck on the value of M. Make a column of 
the original p(-)-) values and a parallel col- 
umn of p(— ) i^ues. Sum each column and 
use to formula given in our example below. 

As to the reliability of the computed 
Mean and SD, any of the computation 
methods gives a value of SDdi«t« from 
which we can find SD^ by dividing by 
the square root of N. The only ques- 
tion is what N to adopt. When the 
Spearman computation is used, the an- 
swer seems clear: N is the whole number 
of cases. When one of the other meth- 
ods utilizes all the cases in computing 
the Mean, we seem to be justified in 
using this same N. A more conservative 
rule has sometimes been advocated: use 
as N the number of trials per stimulus, 
which is 20 in our example. Of course, 
if £ has tested a considerable number of 


$ 

#*<!+) 


to 


18 

900 

.15 

46 

% 

<55 

•45 

45 

•95 

i«i Sb 


,10 


5wa|»(— ) « iu?» 


M sn [Sum p(-) ^ Sum p(+)) 



tue tlMs ttttiiiaMv 0 « «k hii N in ^ loiMtuitlt tm ^ 'klS^ 

miiUitg seUtMiity. qU tii« 4im ww mtA 

Computationt cwnpMsdt U the eali* With an even iinaitM» «<{ sthaMHitti 
oiu methods -we have used gave -wety vali*e|Lm few or sia. ate method tA 
diiEemnt zettdts, we might have to oem- aveiali^ t scores is tiest* tite lower haM 
dude that no rdiabie thredmld tieuld of the data iMtims piw^iil|iic one «vei> 
be found by Constant Stimuli, fiete age point, the upper half the other, and 
are the lesula obtained: no middle point being used twice, 

M orHdn St> 

linear interpolatioti (p. aos) 916 41 

The tame uUng Mdn. and (p. s«s) 995 
Freehand ogive (p. S04) 998 gf 

Freehand strai^t line on t-t graph Q>.ao5) to the reader) 

By avenged ttaMref(p.t05) 99$ 414 

By leattoquares lonnula (p. toy) 997 4t,9 

By Spearman distribution <p. soS) 996 404 


Aside from the first value for Mdn, In ati-y case, a gn^ of p scores at efae 

obtained by linear interpolation horn s scores should te made^ to serve as 

(Mily a part of the data, the methods are a check on the aridUnetkal work and 
m much better agreement than we might to show whether a normal ogive can 
expect from the rather irregular distribu- reasonably be assumed otr whefom the 
tioti revealed by Figure 8-2. The last data as they stand Cannot prtqmrly be 
three methods, the “defensible** <mes, handled by nonnal curve statistic The 


are certainly in close agreement. One 
IS as good as another, as far as this ex- 
ample goes. Which will be better de- 
pends cat the way the experiment is 
planned. 

The Spearman method is preferaMe 
if the stimulus series extends practknlly 
to the limits of the transition zone so 
diat there is no cut-tail errors These 
need not be many stt^ but dte Btei> 
interval ^tould be long enough to cover 
the transititna iono 'Ckherwise die SD 
is sure to he toe small, and die M may 
be di^laeed from its true -value. 

If wse of the a methutls hfo be used, 

the stimvdW series is hmt confined fo 


ogive may show a defiuim dmw with a 
long upper tail, suggesting that the base 
line should be sealed in log units. If 
such a reuitt is fotemen, the stimuli 
themselves may te spaced by equal log 
intervals (equal ratios). Othatw^, caib 
must be taken to compute the correct 
average s for eaidi avmt^ n Ac any 
rate, a fh|^t gives a good orver-aU view 
(tf the teii^perhnent^ msaHi. 

4r cMviple fot in flw usHeut 

mttkoOs. Hers ard ante hypodietlcal data, 
tern the t^iiiaui^tKsite m ieosnda for deteeaii'' 
nailteteatMwtelfi <' 

ikj JtlAb. dll&4 ^ 

§ fi f# yir 

p «4 ^ Jl 4)4, 



I# I 

iwiyilfil ^nusi^oik It ifill be bttentstiog to 
^ b^tClciKly jfOMe "ey^feted" wtlnei egwe 
«dthraM«cion»|Wtedbytbew jHeire 

ate ilie oimm iuM^ tdinbiii^ 
aied inetbotb: , 

iif 

Ftom two wvenqte X ^iotaa 7g.^iec ai^tet; 
By leaitoqtD^ iMxwila fpa at J 
BySpeamwagatetitod ygift ti^g 

Dilhsetias tbxeiliolda aa iqanid by the 
Method of CSoaBtant StIsndL The two 
thieshoida, RL and DL, can be defined 
in ahnott the same tenm. In the (Hie 
caae 0 it asked to discriminate between 
a «no stimulus (one that is not per- 
ceived at all) and a weak stimulus that 
it perceived. In the other case he is 
asl^ to discrimimue betwemi a fixed 
peieeptihie stimulus, the Standard, and 
a stimulus that is dig^ttly stronger (or 
weakfic) than the Standai^ In either 
cate, adMo the frequency Method is 
used, £ pdects a small number of sttmh 
uli,) utnaUyi ftom four to seven, and 
presents diem muy tiases in random 
order. He counts ^up the positive te- 
Sponses to e? ffb stimulus and determines 
the aueraBe dueshotd and die variabflity 
by oim or another of dm nsediods ahea^ 

In such an eaimriinent O h innructed 
10 teqiond by wshig uartain pteacribed 
cMSfmdiM, f^hen two catevsifei are 
iI 4 Mb 4 « tile the Mgft n (ei* 

Medto) ,triiisiticm point between cne 
dadgory dm other. It h id iqier' 
^tooMd. iivimh timee «««• 
fosieiiK Used, dmre saw two l«teM»iie> 
AM# ee he 

^ _._U JB 


: rilBBfiBOlOS 

most caielully consider wdmt <> 1^ 
doang hefme we onnifiaxe dm multlqg 
Constants with DL. lU, esc., obtained 
by other nmthodi. 

Two categories: plus end eg twl. The 
Standard (fit) may be a light of saeiHiy 
intensicy to sritkli 0*s retina beceinqs 
adapted, with the Comparison stimulus 
(Co) a momentaury brightening of the 
li|^t in the center of the field. A ready 
signal precedes the momentary incre- 
ment. If O perceives the increase, he 
says “Yes”: otherwise "No." The inter- 
category threshold marks the value of 
the increment that is as apt to be per- 
ceived as not; so die mean intrement 
(nl) is the DL. Presumably any “time 
error” is automatically eliminated by 
this prcxodure because each increment 
of the l%ht comes on and goes off within 
a fraction of a second, so that each Co 
is preceded and followed by St Mueller 
(1951) has used diis method to determine 
Weber’s fraction ova: a wide range (d 
light intensities. The “warble tech- 
nique” in auditory DL determinations 
is similar aaa). 

If this method were used with lifted 
weights, 0 would be told that Co was 
tometimm equal to St and scHnetimes 
heavier and dtat he idmuld use these two 
categofies in hb ve^wnses. If be aomfr’ 
times reported that Co seemed lighmr 
^an St, this iei|Kmae Would be treated 
as an oqmh for tpe thtwahold that is 
being deienninad b maUy betwomt phis 
and n0tiih>s,as in ti>e Mgibod of Limits 
196),. Tim tfiam etfor wqufd not be 
tyuoabti unlma w^ 





ibxtAilM, fyt it '#<|#A lit «iiMit«!|iiiiat»d 
by 

tiM mimts, tti* 

stead «ff dbibf two cx)tt|dep!ie»tBty eit- 
peiiaidiil*,' ia deacribed in d«e {i^aoed* 
ii^ {Muhagraph, why not cotitbuM! tbeaa 
into «wif Tkete ate leverat way* in 
idtidi diit can be done, but pedtapa die 
simplest it to tWe a series <d Co stitmili 
extendimi bodi abotre and below St, and 
make 0 ret{knid with "Cieater" or 
“Less.” Mott Os ate willing to drop the 
“Equal” judgment if they are told to 
guess when imcertain; if O gives an oc* 
casional ^‘Doubtful” response, he is told 
that the stimulus pair will be repeated 
later. The method gives usable tesults 
even in an ordinary undergraduate lab- 
oratmy experiment, like that reported 
with Eigure 8^. 



Ftc. S-9^ {Data by omriesy of, Carl Pfaffmam.) 
ReanUi of a Weiid>t-IifUtig oxperiiiMm. 

tfaa wdgluls #tK wUhMaootli bottles flnal 
wlUi attptsfsiaieaasoasasof shot and panf> 
fin. at was aoo gsafiis, sritb five to wdgto sd 
ifif, tfs, Isa, as# asid ate giaias. d ww bdad* 
foidim|irib«dbis fsKStia ea a fdtn me 
hind i» insilisu W lift a bqttis by a snlSt lam 
tioib M asnteitd iiw Odgats avMHid dw odp 
of a wiMsbIto aod aadUfid thipi dw at 
undsr dls Maiirdtss dt'lwt dmt tb. asriiii 



M W ll lW N h Ml 11% 4*» illiil jud 0t^ || 

W Mk UUSttt iliifm tkd# djjft ttihiiia Mu InA diibft^Aniilil 
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iPdtMktrf 

P 
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We 1I18II itiate m fibt nl IH j«Ml|^ 

menu and fit a ittalgbt ib IN 4m N 
aid «f iht two avoafe % tebtei^ mmm 
by owca bn 8>^Hs Wbasa ^ bUhiue 
litia ctbuet the horlaobid lor 2 s b» we have It; 
mdierb it cronet the t)st±% beriicMittAlii, N 
M ± $1>; and where h reaebei the ±J^ kvdiii 
we have M d; FE. So we have (m nearly aa we 
can read the grapl^ M ?;£ 198 giWBaat W aa es 
grami, and P£ s 15 grams. Slnae It here if 
FS£» we have a CE FSE ^ St st 296 aoo s 


«.4 gmnft. 

IThough these dhta catmok aealcie miy itWimit 
daim har regulailtyo the dHtoent methadi ei 
computation yiidd very neatly tlte lame valum 
lor M and SD (and comequently htxt f% pifm^ 
puced from S0)r Theie valum are ahown below. 


Method M SD PB 

Average 2 acorefs arlthmetiail 
cothputstimi 198.1 la^ ig.g 

Least-iqiiateslonttitia 19S.3 'aitd tin? 

With lidUeevUiban wel^a 1984 11,6 4 M 

%marniandlftr|htitj|on 144 9*9 


We have Muded the Speanam medidd*' 


moetiy ai a warning agaimt hi me with data 
liN dtoes with dm l^wmt p vaioe 
lero and the highgit nowbm near lam. llieie 
cut cads MMet dlttrlbutldn may Nt llliplaee M 
am bdtmd m 

omiyeiaMI IWI by lyiiiirf^w 

meniydy tN table Mngi m hjrnibm 
amt ehaj^it memh^ M^Rl 

aveltg^ a i ^y lfa m ^ idwe ieii|4^|nMa 
gtva fame ^fbe 

Ibhnnhe iliat 





.St 3 )S'CE>«ibifol« 
{][«. til » ttckk mm, ^ BsedMxi 
tIMai wt yield « Ot, bitt «en teadtty 
iibpMbdns ^te utteiogom «? 
tlte ttitial 0 L. The Meub or PSE. at 
$0 percent, r^peeseots no discriminable 
dtietenm;, while loo pi^nt wmld 
rt^pitseat a perfect disaiinination; take 
the halfway point, percent as a differ- 
ence duit is noted half the time, tnarfcing 
die OL. Thus Qi and Qs ^ig. b- 4 ) 
ihow doe 0 L above auid bdow PSE, and 
the PE may be taken as die PL. The 
inom|uastile range is comparable to the 
interval of uncertainty. The DL it a 
subsdtute one, and not stricdy the same 
as that obtained by other methods, but it 
may be used to compare sensitivity under 
other conditions at in other senses so 
long as the same amthod is used Imr all. 
The same comment appUm to SP, which 
is sometimes used as a measure of dis- 
crimination. 

Thrte categories: plus, equal, minus. 
Suppose £ in a weight-lifting experiment 
prOKXibes at allows the three categories. 
Heavier. Equal, and Lighter. His pur- 
pose is probably to determine two inter- 
dsxegcaj thtediolds, as in die Method 
of Limits (p. 197). The one will sepa- 
mie the n^us frins the equal, and the 
other the equal from the plus category. 
Mom pmhiBliik ^ separpm the 
miipMs Inwa the notmiims> and dm other 
thk ph» Irekn the notqdus^ again su in 

S timds dih hddllie ctite^oey^ apd hh 
^ mi s muiL 

raBTTf'WJlFWfi ^ Ir" ^ ^ fii» Jf^jw fr 'll' » 


the duee categories to two and dtivn 
handle the dau just as in the preceding 
twcKateimT (experiment. He m^^ fot- 
low Fediam' and diride the equals 
equally betweoi plus and minus, at each 
s^mrate value of the Co. Ow he mi|ht 
follow anodmr early sugg^on and di- 
vide them in jnoportton to the plus and 
minus frequencict. (If at a certain value 
of Co there were 45 plus. 15 minus, and 
40 equals, these 40 would be divided 
5 to 1, and 90 of them assigned to plus, 
10 to minus, so that the corrected pe^ 
cents would be 75 for plus and 25 fm 
minus.) Neither of these schemes is 
psychologically sound, for if O is in- 
duced to guess plus or minus instead 
of equal, he guesses right more often 
than wrong but not so often as when 
his judgment is more confident (Fuller- 
ton & Cattell, 189a, p. 13a). If £ wishes 
to use only two categories, he should 
induce O to divide his own equals, as 
by guessing plus or minus. 

If £ wishes to use the dau for com- 
puting the two thresholds, from plus to 
not-plus and from minus to not-minus, 
his course is perfectly clear. Let him 
uke the plus frequencies alone and 
determine M, SD and PE by any of the 
methods already described. What is 
this M? It is the mean transition point 
between plus and not-plus— what we 
labeled T(-|>) in the Method of Lhnits. 
In the same way, let him take the mi- 
nnt fefquawcies afama aiWl detenmne 
T(^). 

Now what lies batweHk T(«4-) and 
T(— )f It U dm imteryri cf utkmtaftf 
10, whem naidlimr | 4 n 8 tm mums jn% 
mmitt have at 4aay majmity. 4iud «me 
haid nf HI is dm'0L« (p« t«|f^ 

Bemtsse id mme eeiwtMit (sym. dm 
HI h ufmdiy imi' 'bxatcdy dd 

Si Is # 

i il f iifi nn of ItJL JhilpIMf 



If MX VAItQi^llMtW 


hetmmT((^)*»AT((^)K (R>Lflgiqtl|| 
it siuiMild altd be Hm potntf ivhafe fikut 
and ifiintu ludgmqiei a»^ei]uaUf Ive 
quenti tbe poim <rf intenectkin vt 
the {^us and mhtui curm in figure 
8 * 9 . (s) Agaiin logically, it should be 
the pbint wbm e()[Ual judgmentt are 

mo^t &Nsqu«rtt> M)f> in jperfeotly iegnbar 

data, the Meian of the eqiials distribu- 
tion. In iaMy regular data these three 
detenhinations of P$£ will agree pretty 
closel]|f, as they do in Figinre 8 - 9 , page 
S 14 . 

Instabdhy of 1I7<. Whether iU shaH 
be large or small depends on the total 
frequency of equal judgments. If 0 
gives many of them, his IU will be 
large; if few, small; if mme, zero! Since 
DL is half of IU, it is similarly depend- 
ent on the number of equal judgmentt. 


& itaav dinno smu^ bitwaiwr- 

tdtat two ai lie 

fiahtMat^ 4j!^hih^l4g|oiaijdown,ab^ 
&e diSendlt odMidSttM appetf to favor 
Sitdi mjthwifwg fesulci 
har^ppeaxed in thd litentate. 

TM W m 4 mMMdtt «4 In 

the light of these fatas, f eragtetger 
(tggia) undertook to contrdi O's atti- 
tude toward the equal categoiny bjr suft 
able instructions. He hoped in this way 
to vary the sire of IU and of ]d)lrf defined 
as half of lU. His experiment was one 
in weight hftiiig wfdt a stattdamd of too 
grams and the instructions tot^ duree di- 
verse forms. 

1 . Neutral inseraetitmit such as are 
commonly given: 

Heauter meaUs thait the second weight 


To use this DL as a measure of O's keen- 
ness of discrimination can lead to ridicu- 
lous results. If 0 happens to be a very 
confident individual, he may plunge fenr 
the plus and minus responses and avoid 
‘‘equal” as a sign of indecision or over- 
carefulness. So he gets a very smidl 
OL and is credited with very keen die- 
crimination, even though his plus and 
miam responses may show poor dis- 
criminatHMa. At the other extreme is 
the cautious person who will not g^ve i 
plus at ntuius response unless he is per- 
fectly sure; he g^ts a large DL diough 
his discrhninatian may be good. Obvi- 


oudy Auch results run counter to oom- 
mcM attm and make the wfaxdie dmee- 


uw-aW 


um of Gmmt stiaiadi ef^peh# 


Jhlbrndfor O'l n)Mt mwkrl 
#Md«hhk dm m i&m txMk^ «f 


is heavier than the finst 

Lighter means that the second weight is 

lighter than the fint 

Eqml mfeans that the second weight hi 

equal to the first 

a. Inscrucdoitt intended to minimise 
the number of equal judgments: 
Heavier means that die seccmd weight h 
heavier than the first 
Lighter means that the lecdnd wdight i* 
lighter than die first 
Do natt^noui Uteane dna hi of an 
effoit hi find # difEerenbe O U nii#le 
to ted h^hlch iwsigblf is hpiVh^- , 
g. iaa^wcthmi inumde^ to mahitnue 
tfaf ttumh^ el ffnil jjyidgmeott; 

^ mm PMM iINPMWIiMr wWrW lipil HM 
ll«t r ' t 

fi*ih» K\ 

^UVUBk ^HQRBBHjw IMMiff 


tS-. *- Jhib limi ttl ll^ jgia imi ^h 

wOlMISvwlw Ib^PwEwpi^ 





Ct^mp0tfson i¥0$ght$ in Sr&ms 


^10. 8*9« <Data from Ermskr, 1931. p, 85.) ReiuliB from t thrM-categdry weight-lifting cHperimeot 
categdriet wcim Heavier* ]^qual, tighter St was 100 The p frequeiiae» were at followi: 
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80 

84 

88 

ga 

96 

100 


ft06 

iia 

116 

120 

p(+) 

0 

■®8 


aS 

.98 

.da 

•77 

* 9 * 

4)7 

*99 

IXIO 

p(=) 

.oa 

.10 

M 

*t 7 

4 “ 

.ag 

.18 

.04 

^8 

.01 

0 

p(“) 

•98 

J7 


*S 5 

.91 

as 

.10 

.04 

0 

0 
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There were 500 triali lor each ol the 3 central 1 values, 9a to 108, with smaller frequencies tapering 
to too trials at each extreme. The curves are regular enough to give almost the same values of Kl, 
SD* etew by an the methods we have described* Including even that of simple inteipolatioii. Here 
are the computed values: 



T(+) 

T(-) 
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DL 

AvSD 




T(+) + T(-) 

T{+)Zn-) 

5 iK+)+m-) 




a 

a 

a 

ainfik intn^potatioii 

98.0 

914 

954 

«JB 

7.0 

Mdito-Uikui 

98? 

9*-9 

95J8 

*•7 

74 

i^^tnaa 

984 

984 

954 

«4 
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ItfMtirilf teMM fiWMAk 
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984 

jpsfeiw 
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7 ^ 


9*4 
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98.1 
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r$£ as hjt |dtta'1iiiid mtoni H 15.9, wud^ iSM whMi 


SHmidlve tj ffi f ft fSO-^mai tHsUd iiur OL jOcMiieiao idmut m g mw Wtf whlHi is biM 

HiU >1 ^ Hg, tmae job be hm i t lep e y ete t 

a p hi mt layn 44 aib^ TSOw jiAme ii ^bhlilll 


rilUe m aamewitia tan * *>>**! *- MaiAOethm IdaHlim gf miilti 

xd^.iL^k. jikA. ^ — L^.A..u.^ etasum WlLmiim lusma ^WUk 

KUBIBi am JBIEDBNBBBB^ HD? iBB SB JDHDmlEB^ mmw. Qn^ ^SBnflP jCi PBM D|h uHMlm 




niMti tbe wmttt 

from {owe <11; I 

* eqtuk 

cemidt^ 4.11 4.S4 9>So 

DL 4<9d 

a& ^ W ‘ ?4i9 

PSE 94.73 dj*«6 S6S4 

CE •-5>*7 —4*54 —4.66 

Tiunee intportsm tettilu appett in tbe 
uble: 

1. DL was sdHnigty influraoed by the 
imtruetions which worked a* ex|>ected 
to detxease increase the frequency 
of equal judgatmtt. The Ot were how* 
ever affected in different degrees and not 
brought to a common standard. Fem- 
beiger concludes diat the difference be> 
tween individuals in the use of the nud- 
die category is partly temperamental, 
though partly controllable by instruc- 
tions. 

>. SD and CE were not much affected 
by the instructions: they were fairly 
stable, and apparently are not stroiigly 
inSuenced by instructional, attitudinal 
and temperamental factors. 

3. DL is not closely related to SD add 
G£. It therefore measures something 
different from accuracy oS judgment It 


Ij|l0 lllfiSMiwifr HHw ffpBPW 

ihclti|atioh>* ik^ di S > {MjMf dhi^ithiio 
diiei«a(f|l( smiiidMh^ liii Itetimilii *4 

Noihit^ 'tb«t m iom pit mtd 'i» 
a^anf <0 discimffi die Dli delhibd p 
half of lU, wimn obhdMd by 
of lindhu In an widimdi»| P dieum 4 ^ 
itg terh» O b mod«Med w ipot the 
equality point before he gets past it, 
but in the random Order df Constant 
Stimuli he has no stMh dear Incendve. 
The lU of Constant StisnuU h a measure 
of attitude rather than of disedadnation. 
Culler (193^, ameo^ cehars, pointed 
out this diffi^ty and proposed taking 
F£ od the plus curve as OLi(4>} and P£ 
of die minus curve as These 

two values can he eombined into an 
average Ol,, whidi Wotdd be essentially 
the same “substitute DL" as we advo- 
cated for tfie tWo^atogdry acpecimmiC 
(p. ata). The oidj^ difference is that 
two sets ol. catodattoas must he wade, 
one for eadi curve. PSE will still be 
dte average of M(4>) and 

Shall 4 midtile eategoty be allotted to 
Constant $timuUt This quwdoit was 
hotly argued back and iwth by the (ddmr 


Ihe psa tWcgi out tsm desily Mbat to have itoltotof whh ttotoopegocy dsta- the 
cwve lot p(4.) is the mm ss in the mala a|sto> IbtiWif w )(aiMtiliii a c»t«s tm todh dttol 
cutve tor p(~), ws have made a ctato fw dto sum df iw| p(«^ h u roifty ttf p(^ emto 
tutoedHp^tfaini. Ite Stototott pitot im toe p(-f) entoi^lMton ditto ilm m 
bilMd cunw tocher T|(—). U w» dmU toitlcd dmi# Jhm ftodtgfi Wto laWto dwy todo^ 

Mtoto .fjhfa| ky thm. jflttffli, 7*%^ 






pi|Kli«l^piiig^ an )tev4«w«4 li)y 

(49P^^ %m» fu« •914 ft 
|P«^ «wh» fiiirs#i«> q4m^ wmt 

ItmMU lillpB PD^UM ffsiOli (99 ^ 
Aftso) iii4iciu«»4tlpi( «i4ie|r 
saethod wiU yfeld about ikf nffm 
abUKty. af flkea«}994 by tb 9 $D, pr by tbe 
?|i •»gB(wM fM a wabitUime fax 
A fiBw ^Dftb (W ww a good fasmy ot 
tb9<0 wll poi 9 poil 9he experiipent, so 
91 IE t^Usiagpxd* tbe fraditionaJ Dlf 
apd usfs variajlplUy a; hit qieasitiv oi 
djicrimipatioo. 

It js probably wite fo explain to an 
inexperienoed 0 that ^ differences to 
be ductitainated are so small that no 
one oa^ Judge correctly in every trial 
but *h%t be need not be afraid tp malm 
qtticb judgments and even to guen, since 
^ guesses yrili be ofteno: right than 
yrrong sp long as hy is giving good atten- 
tion. The most convincing evidence 



Fic. S-ii. (Brown, 1914*) An experiment on 
tiue iKiniuliii tlire8hi3l4 to taste. Solutions of 
salt were applied ranging in strength from 0 to 
1.5 percent by steps o? percent. The O whose 
results are plotted made So trials with each con- 
centration. judging whether tbe solution applied 
to her longue tasted salt or not. The stronger 
the solution, the more frequently taste was re- 
ported, and this relation held down practically 
to zero concentrations, so that there was no stim- 
ulus threshold in an absolute sense but only a 
mean transition point between solutions giving 
and failing to give the taste sensation. 


a puoQth ogive ip •pite of the unusually 


cnpwt Irma two viudm* by Wamm 
Sroam (rgio, 1914). both made by the 
tW(Haf4°l7 IW^od, In 9 wejght-lifr- 
ipg mtpcriaumt (fig. ^ip) he obtmned 



small step interval. The curve shpws 
only two reversals, and minor ones at 
that; apd at the steepest part of the 
curve each fuemmapt of i gram hat a 
clear effect in the percent of plus judg- 
ments — this in spite of the hu;t that 
01,, taken 9> I*K > » 9 triffa ovar 4 grams. 
Thue the Weber fraction obtained in 
this experiment was about % 6 | which 
coinpaies favorably with the value ob- 
tained by other experimenters. Clearly 
diia <> diowed gpoo diicrhnination with 
only two categtHdei 9Uowe4- Naturally,, 
it eequiiod many trials n obtain so 
emboth a tnurve. 

''ri|Ui« 8-ti gNs the itesultrof Brown's 
a^imrimeia! on the stimulus thre|heA4 
for fosbb again wjih asmaH st^ interval 
and only two cate^iories permitted. A 
mt^terhfenf ii'a yfew jrib hmm 
tWiig M sit W 
taste left over W 

af6mt wdiim 

edgy Se }nSgi«iimi»' tm eMli 


4 






inteiuity. Neveriiieleu, the curve ^dunvi toaiid;.ii-'ihl|te 
« iteady. rue with uafy tw amiil teve^ . by ’ 

nls, one near each etnA, wtuse die n^ve 'toee biti^ad^ there 'hM dtr^ 
is netedy Bat itO, easily tevened. dldti Si fle^y tfi IVdt^Sehvy^ axid 

iNfO'doUbt the three-cat<%bi^ ^bcedure hota l4id*t to . Widb ‘iow 

gives fasdnatiiii' results, as pictured in catEl^rtes, A,‘ B, C, ami D, duse ls h 
the dtree curves uf Figure 8-<g. On the tfareshoid between A and ttot-A, one hi^ 
whole, however, one of the twtHategory tween D and isot 4 }, teA a middle tme 
methods deserves the preference in psy- between A -f B ainl. C 4. 1 ) (Regers, 
chbphydcs; it gives idl the ilsabte re- 1941). This middle thxesho^ theB,;,h 
suits vddi eainomy <d time and ellwt, the stiraulm value that woiM give 50 

percent responses of A or B, and 50 per- ' 
The Method ot Shtght Stimidh M^ien cent of C or O. With any even number 
sthrvlng in an eaperiment with Constant of categories, the muMle inttrcatqgcdy 
Stiiduli., O oMbpares Co With St on eath threshold can be called 1^ sub|ecaive 
trial Ostensibly, that is ail he is doii^. mid-point of the sdimilus series. With 
W^n he has become used to the ratqpe an odd number of ostegoiies, where is 
of Co stimuli, however, each of them is the snbfeetive mkhpoint? It is the mid- 
likely to seem large, small, or medium id point of die middle cakgory. It is the 
a quasi-absolute sense (Martin Sc MQller, sanw as die t*SB of Crnistaiit .Stimuli^ 
1899). If the St were discontinued, he When compared 'with the objective, mid- 
could stih go. on using these categories point of the stimulus series, 
cmiiidently. The Method of Single something analogous With die '^see 
Stimuli (Wever 8e Zener, igtS; Volk- p. 196). For I>L the FBuft 
mann, igjs) takes advantage ot these when only two cat^oiies have been 
"absolute impressions*’ and saves time used, and any even number ot OLtegbtitia 
by omittii^ St altogether. A series , of may . be lediicnd to two by treating ;^ 
p^aps five stimuli is prepared add lowm half di them as ikhius 
prewnted repeatedly in random order, and the upper haU as plus. Any odd' 
and d is faistmcted to dassify ^em un- number of categodes pteimits 
der certain cat^ories, as Heavy, Med- kms we faced wim the equal jud|j|d^fs 
ium, and Light in the case of wei|h*^ Ihreecan^jory Constant Stimuli. - 

£ may increase the number of assigned For mctiiiary psychophysical purposes 


categories by adding Very Heavy and 
Very Light and perhaps even more steps, 
or he limits, the number to two by re- 
fusing to accept a judgment of Medium. 
The- nmthod is essentu^y the same as 
die Rating Method to be considmed..hs 
die next tmapuar ^.-ags). 

Hur dem^mm be eretued by dm Mme 

cbmpeiMidpiu;a» atedma with Cottsti^ 

miMMk'-ebMl ' ‘ hue ‘mMuasm fue 


the 4qt#tion it vdmther Stmatili ^ 

yield anymh^ iBie die teenhW dl tiisr 
crimiomioft ^atMnm by . the .older meth- 
ods, . Restdtt l»ye iimwii poecittcMi jcwa- 

Ithn^ '(Wdmr''i-.'i^i^''^sdi.Ve^ 


bergm, ' 19^)' 
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9^. 8>i«. du* In m *4 plat tile 

lUfre i tw M linn m locitad ^ die iHe«f tw« ewenge 
e poinit thowa % cmHt j^potbettciil dmu /n* 
tltuttipm: "You triU Iw Ohown Jjitei jitUleviiig 

in Me^ncM wliich pm me to dmiify in liv« caioforiM, 
cktegoty 1 befo^ ^ leoM MMp tM oatepdry j tlie 
•lee^. Itou wdt beoame abiiieWlet ^tei: a tew 
oieb with the xeagt of tncUmtloBi ueed In the ck> 

The Blopini; lines ere the Imtercettgoty houndarles^ 
end the nambered areas between the litiet ^bow where 
and how much each of the hve chteg^oHes Was used by 
O. Where the sloping lines cross the middle hor* 
iiontal. we have .^e Mean intercategoiy thresh- 
olds; where they cross the next horizontals above 
and below the middlef We have the SD valuer* 
The steeper the lmes» the more precise and con- 
sistent was 0*s use of the categories. If the stim- 
uli had been so different from eaith other that O 
could always use category i for the smallest stim- 
ulus* category a for the next* and so on* his inters 
category boundaries would have been vertical 
lines (and the SD values all aero). 

The tabular matter below the figure shows 
how the data have been treated* For each stimu^ 
Ids value the ao responses are counted by cate- 
gories. these freq^uencies are induced to p val- 
ues. The p values are cumulated downward In 
each column. If these cumulated p values were 
plotted we should get four roitg^ ogives. Instead* 
they are converted into s values by aid of (he 
table on page aofi. The s-i data points ate 
plotted downward in oach coliimn* With the nega- 
tive a's on top* When p p or lyoo we have no 
a values^ bOt ytt do have three or tour usable a's 
lor each row of oikr table, which are treated just 
as in the two figutts on page aof. 
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Fig. S*ts. (Hiitoumii, 1995). Pty«liGm«trlc 

funttloiis to iGdium chlotidG. obtained by the 
methodt of Constant Stimuli and Sini^e Simmll. 
Six Co stimuli tvtra osed in each methocl. In 
constant stimuli, the two-category method was 
employed, and the two solid lines show tfie func* 
uohs to greater and less. In Single Stimuli, 0 
was required to assign a number from one to elx 
to each stimulus, six being the strongest; the re- 
sponses were reduced to two categories by eom- 
bining 1, a» )b 9 vs. 4, 5, &; 6, which am then 
plotted in broken lines. For this O the Method 
of Single Stimuli yielded the smoother curves. 
Computation by Urban's method showed no ad- 
vantage to cflher method in any of three <h, but 
Single Stimuli saved a lot of tune, lor it involved 
only half as many stimuli, and minimized the 
adaptation effects which are troublesome in taste. 

tattled under these ^oonditicms are often more 
suble than tbosc from randomimd Co rahiieir 
Even when the trials are spaced^ rather than 
continuous* the modihed method seems to be 
easier on both B and 0 (Koester, 1^45; Koesto 
k Sehoenlldd* iM)- exam^* if SM H 
i,mm cydei*.lt wil to patod wath i,oi»ixg and 
9 gg,5 to atoto to triak Ttoh E wl^ 
stjitum amtobm; sj^anaetrical set Cn,, an 
tltohwerystoiWto 
Fe«toto*s "^dftod of Rigl^ aud 

Witoff Tto tome general 

mfty to ’Hitodt (dtototo^ 


Wiiieftiw flr 0 Kff gUm » 

oiitve. or Mniiiktt line on n i wan blot it£ 
p. *0$). 'Tlmrubae M 

ptychopiiysiatl wtMiil fab bob 

melly <iittrtbtit«d ityiotiiHerba a Snettr etiwb- 
ItM scale, litis pwiisitob k tm mpfiairtad 
by the data illustrsiiied in I’igoire qr b]P a 
replotting ot Warner Brqwn'a h. ai«) eitiiw. 
wve dau on lifted wei^^ts. Snt, dk Wsdwr 
fraction for diis Wbse is nuill, about % M 
w a relatlvdy shm eSriet bHtge <SI Wigibt 
is enough to reach the DLsfb. SwfrbJMrt 
lerfrs do« nos give wndh bash for rHst^ 
^bishing between logajtiidlsinic and airi|hn#tic 
uncibg. A better iest would be in a sente 
field frith * laige OL. as taste, where the wries 
of C» ttfUMili nniM be laiger, PCifesatbt 
(Fig. 8-15) uaed a linear aeries of On so it 
Should aerve V a goo^ test of 11 »bSt 4 |s«,*a 
prediction. But the dsts, when lotfrted on 
an M plot with linear bate line Scale, dww 
no indication at thd ptodletisd Aew. It is 
possible tbw 0% (bperience frich the lincaur 
sorict dfrtoited his judgnunitt, duMStj^eoMc 
sort of (pp. as^gii): fr wa«li| be 

intritating w see nfiat son cd otdvea would 
cdstained with a logaritiwtjic aodet cd Co. 

' In certrin tense fields it it uinal l(o eibpioy 
n logarithttiie seriei Foe eann^e, in 
dirion, wiMbS fibw ni lw)eit(intis kafre^ 
we always pse a JpgsrithipiiiG tlwdetM 
(p. an), Vboal fitopb am oanaBy caUbSwed 
in teaai^dendty.iuiafibw 
Ifotbi' tiild good ogivini. fheMM'she Vest 
sidMicfrfSeo bSfi a logSriilclAfr eriV^^ 
iiSlHHSBiMrfeesnisii^ mt dipeeMty adMw 
fiKir fs ifstSfr' 1AW tnalie! at) imc piMi 

4 tM ‘ ' 




■ tiTf* 




4 p» nk* 'fffvtBitotiivfiisi If 


malw tlili exflidt A Mtoultu. 
on « i«cier[Miar, indtlaten a nraln 
w)u«Ji {woduc^ «n effect in 
InAin OMieent. TIte nib oC ^ am- 
end eieet mM mry with idle steengdi 
die ttimalm, die lensitivity of due reoep- 
tor, the dfidency of the conducti^ 
padw. and the hndiground level of ac- 
tivhiy of the U the eentinl tdlect 

on « given trial it greater than a certain 
minitmim (tee below), die center will 
dldhaigef ideldittg a response; i.e.. ‘1 
hear it." The stimulus aduch produces 
dia mininuim effect is the sdmulut 
thtedmid on that trial. But die «x»m. 
pten hi3»rt listed above will v»rf 
randomly from trial to trial, yielding a 
tnore-ar-less normal disdibution of mo- 
inentary Ts. The Mean of this distribu- 
tion repnctentt the most typical value of 
the atitnulus threshold; t^ various psy^ 
(hophyrical methods are simply different 
ways of (ditaining and treatmg the data 
10 as to meastme the typical value and 
its variation. 

New nun to the differenotehiethold, 
where diere me two stimuli, each pzp- 
dudng a central excitation that varies 
ryundondy. Suppose we give leo triah 
nmo stinniii, St and Cki, of equal 
ob|<Kitive atrengdi. If there is no con- 
atant ennr. das distributions (d the two 


is slfglniy stronger dtan St The dii- 
ndbitdon pf exdtationi from C9 will be 
dtiqdAced upwards; die Mean will he 
h^er, dur^ the ffD may stay the 
tame. The Mean el the distribution of 
differences is now positive (favorin|; Co), 
and we get peihaps 60-percent }udg- 
ments of gmater. with 40 peraent less. 
By trying several different values of Co, 
we determine the stimulus difference 
which is necessmy to displace the Means 
enough to give ut yg percent greater 
judgments, and call stimulus differ- 
ence the DLm The absolute size of this 
DL depends on the size of the SD of the 
distribution of differences in excitation, 
mentioned above; in short, the OL is a 
measure of the variabiUty of the particu- 
lar sense field under consideration. 

So far we have assumed that O is 
making a sharp cut in that he never re- 
ports the two excitations as equal. This 
has been forced on him by the instruc- 
tions. But if we had pemitted an equal 
category, he would have applied it when- 
ever the two excitations differed less 
than a certain amount In a way he is 
setting up a sort of unconscious “critical 
ratio," saying, in effect, that the differ- 
ence is not great enough to give reliable 
evidence that one stimulus is really 
strtmger than the otiter. The size of 
ffiis tidtical ratio determuani the interval 


Hhcitationt will he identiol. with the of unoartaintir, and itself depends mi a 
•mme Memw 'Wd stutistim teili eom]^ of factors, as we saw earlier. 


w that li»>d$fesitaem faetsmw fundamentally, it h pitibubly due to 

selpcted enchntiom wfil he nor- -ffm fimt that 0 hm to We rome way of 
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“noi^ Jem,^ Ho' OMTjC «vfWt mfmBm’ 
communjcation theotry* The intcmiag 
neural 0i|;ii«l^ released by the 
must be sigmSeantly higher tbm this 
noise levsiil before it is reported. 

Is discriinmat£oft Tbb Varialall- 

ity theory i»£ hai been ace^i^^eed 

in one foim or another since the time Of die 
classical p^chophysicists (cl. Fullerton* te Cat* 
tell, 189s; Boring, 1917; ThurstonCi igayb; 
Guilford, 1927). It offered no theoretical 
problems as long as we thought that the nerve 
impulse wbrked like an ordinary current in 
a circuit, increasing or decreasing its intensity 
to reflect stimulus changes. But as we be* 
came aware that the nerve impulses are all-or* 
none, it seemed reasonable to expect that 
sensations would also vary in a step-wise fash* 
ion. For Example, assume that a briel tactual 
stimulus is just strong enough to set up a 
burst of to impulses; gradual increase in 
strength of the stimulus would not increase 
the strengdi of the sensation until the stimu* 
lus was strong enough to elicit 1 1 impulses, 
whereupon O would feel a sudden increase 
in tactual sensation. It was generally as- 
sumed that these discrete steps did not show 
up because they were very small and were 
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THR£$HOI.DS AVdf 
WEBER’S LAW 

The student of j»ycha(>hysics is apt to 
get the unpression that it if an example 
of methodology tor its cMii sale. TlMie 
seems to be nu»e debate end discussion 
on the best methods to use in detennui- 
tog thresholds than on the results them* 
selves. To some extent this criticism 
is valid. Hbwever, thfe impression is 
greatly exaggerated by two simple pac- 
tieal matters. In the first place, a list 
6f aH the thresholds that have been de* 
tetmined for the variotol senses, under 


swamped out by the variability of the recep- 
tive system. But in 1930 von B^kesy showM 
that evidence for these steps could he found in 
auditory threshi^ds, if the experiments were 
designed to minimize variation. Stevens, 
Morgan Sc Volkmann (1941) obtained thnUar 
results in both loudness and pitch. The the- 
ory which goes with these results is usually 
called the quantum theOry of disarinunatioOi 
The quanto, or steps, are determined by the 
ojt^ganism to this theory, and not by the stim* 
ulus; this theory is to be contrasted With 
Hetht's {[Uentnm theoiy of virion* whem the 
qtumto are to tfie ed&ulus, to a|^«ement with 
the pfiystohis dbnct^ition cd lif^t (p 97^ 

It requires very special eondittons, iniimiiito> 
ing variability, to ttemoosnate these Mcpa. 

tori soiriiiitotoebto tocdtotoire# 
motto for ttoMHi^ tori Jirilid it eritori ttofto» 
CkmgfrijMlitoTesitots w«to feto^ 
ter If dMmer Krieww b Sclw««Md 

fotklKl tLihIr iftoCt 

fhtodto isttoA fetosit h l lf fidddfij 
tiofis. dJl of dieie exptoitoeots were to riw 


aU possible conditions, tooiidd. clutter up 
a textibook, and would be extremely 
dull. Hence such tables may be rele- 
gated to handbooks (Tuftt Ctdkge, 
1949: Stevens, i%ia). A summary tihto, 
like chat below, is apt to be mtsleadtog: 
rensriraber tfeuit liie value* Jtoted to ttol 
table on peg* xtg r eptotom Wdxe#* 
ratio to fbe mtotmil M 

tense field^ aito tob loug^ 


rit in best. 
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fiG* S^i4* Pmlii i 95 t.) iHtch 4i8£nmhia:tioii (Df/F) in relation to frequency (cydes per secomi). 
Tl^ iteep curve |va9 obtained }iy rapidly aitemating 9t aiid Co in a gradual or sinusoidal fashion, 
to pipduop a warbling tone. This curve has long been considered correct: it can be described as 
dsowing the pL to.be a fuced nuinber of cydea (about g) up to a St of about a^o Oydes. with Weber% 
law holding above that value. 

The other turves were obtained by the more conventional Method of Constant Stimuli, with St 
and Go presented in discrete pain. They indicate that Weber’s fraction is constant at about .oot 
beyond aso cycles, rising somewhat at the lower frequencies. 

meiiiodg art jthe took witli whic^ vwe , Weberk law. However, there are cer* 
obtain much ot our knowledge of how. tain que^ona one can ask about thresh* 
senses work; ,.it is a good idea to get olds-in-generai. The most familiar k 
our .Aca>lf , aU ready so we shall , ha ve ap- ^cdmed with the size of the OL at 
propiate ones at hand for the yarimm. absohiie Vj^iies of d&e ptimiili^ 

inbe usual aimww ji kndim as 
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Um s9«B.)f Telt of ^0- 
ber't low jiii d^Hiitfl^ 
of kiKQftiejr.oloouod. . Tht 
iound waf 0 pm tonb pro- 


receiver t2»e ahoniatli^p 
Ourreot fkkm an okfllatar. 
Combtnecl M9itk thii etimni 
was a lecoAd weaker cur- 
tient tillering In vibration 
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frequency by $ cycles/MC and i»oducing beati or Auctun^ont of intensity in the tone, tjbe 
amount of fluctuation being controlled by varying the intensity of the second currenl'.''' The' ques< 
tion for O was whethor the tone was heird to beat, ds was determined at various vibatlon rates 
of the main tone, and over the whole range of intensities from near the stitnulns threshold to near 


the pain threshold. The Weber fraction was found to be lowest (the diycrimination best) when die 
tone had a high pitch, about t ,500 cycia, three octaves and more above middle C of the ihudcal scale. 
In this region the ear is most sensitive to very faint sounds, !«., the stlmulia ttundibld toiowesc. Dis- 
crimination of pitch also is best in the region Of high tones. Average of it Oa. "c^j.” cycles per 
second. 


law, which we discussed at the begin- fairly constant for the middle rang^ of 
ning of this chapter. Is it true that stimulus valuer but that it increases 
the DL is a constant fraction of the rapidly at ^tremes, near the RL and 
magnitude of the stimulus? Are just TL. Certainly there is littlie suggesdon 
noticeable differences relative? Figures that the DL is an absolute, value, inde- 
8-14 to 8-17 show results in various sense pendent of the magnitude ot the stimu- 
modalities. The form of these plots lus; for in that -case the ■ curves wcmld 
is that used in Figure 8-iB, in whidt start at the uppet left corner, fall pro- 
Weber’s fraction is plotted against the gressively. toward the base line, and never 
magnitude of the Standard. In such a level off, much less start to dimb again, 
plot, Weber's law holds true wherever If we are locking for a universal and 
the curve describes a sjtraight line, paral- accurate law of judgment, Weber's, lew, 
lei to the base. In all except the first obviously is not it Otberf laws have 
graph, the base line is in logarithmic been suggest^, FuUerttm and Cattell 
unitt, to condense the range. Perhaps (iSga^ proposed the sqiiare rbot law, 
the best single way to summarize the that increased as the square rtjot cff 
resultt is to say diat Weber's fractibtii.is ibe s^pulut raffier {hap as tlte stimdhut 

MINIMAL WISER ISACtlONS 
(Soring, Langfeld & W«ldt tpft) 
vpitch, at sooo cycles p(ur sec • * V8SS 

Deep pressore, at 400 grams tM»$ i/yy 

•Visual br^hmess. at 1,000 pbotont ontfi , ^ 1/^ 

•Lifted weights, at gpo grams OOtf ; 

•Loudness, at 1.000 cps. too dfo , pjM ' t/il 

Smeff. rubber, at aoo t^factiea i/m 

Cotih«om|Nwast«^ < o.'i|i i/y 

Tiisw,aaihse^ at g nudes per fimr ,/ '.0m ru*! z/i 

•Oin^awthmeiwioaiwldillgaU^iaeNy- ’ 
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fl6* Ihili* Mfiig & Enkd)|m» |S8Q, 

r«mixipui«d in millilamberts l^y Nuttiing* 
Wf^l^Msr’a Jaw In brl^jitn^, Oisq^inatlon of 

upper and lower balvea ot a maH round field, 
leiW jtut noUisejabJo dJierence. Bata from 
one Q* 





Flo. 8-17. (Bata from several authors^ Weber 'S law in lifted weights. The weights were lifted sue- 
fsessively with one hand. Method ol Constant Stimuli. Number of Os: Fechner, 1; Brown, 1; Wood- 
row, 52 Obevlin, 5. The results* given by the several authors in terms of h^ Q or fomplete distrlhu- 
8«e Ime reduced to terfas of SB, and ere seen to be in gopd agreemep^ as to the absolute 
^ ^n<J especially as %o the course of the Weher fraction with change of S. 


itpplf. TIu? kw (ioes not hoW any bet 
Ipr-r-if a| w?!®. f WtK>dwo|lb (1914) 9Ug- 
gpitt44 that k (pmpit^iniK betwecin 
niK) law* waa < theoretically sound, and 
many data #6 fall betwem die values 
predicted by die two law*, Finally. 
CuiliEdrd (igss): pec^ieiad a still more 
geOend nth pon^llaw./ tslitch may be 
iw^tteh AS s KS*. iviiich biay' be read 
"the just noticeid^ incremapt in a stim- 
ulus is equal tq a constant times the 
nth power of the edmuliis.” In Weber's 
^wwfl would be- 1, whetmM in the sqnare 
n would be %. The actual 
hod) K and n wou M he deter- 


mined for a specific sense by curve fit- 
ting’ Such a highly generalized law wiU 
fit most data> But it tvould seem to be 
too general a law to have much theo- 
retical dgaificance. 

A vatt amqunt of argument has been 
devote tp the qtiesticm oF whether ca: 
not Weber's law iudds; If we stop 
worryii^ about whether or not it is a 
pniversai law of judgpieiM; the answer is 
sunple. Jt holds aa -a rough empirical 
genecalizaticm ia the mid-eanges of mou 
sezises-— both Ihr, intensity and for quid- 
ity, although it was origtaaUy proposed 
fen: intensity alone. By end large, these 
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i]tid«nng« aM wcuiiof aieai. «l dte 
seiMi. fm cxtttaide, Aonnsl amvAi^ 
tidn wiiU K^thki the flat jpam cf ^ 
ctirtj«t Igb; pitdi tod loiidna» <Fi^ 8a4, 
{Iki 5 ^> This ttateihent, and others iito 
it, invcdve some interesting cimilar atga- 
raents; but it is stiU true that Webb's 
law furnishes us with a valuaUe descrip 
tion oi the disoiminating power of the 
important sensory rai^^es. As such, it 
is extrmnely useful. 

The fact that Weber’s law holds as 
well as it does is not surprising, if we 
remember the way a threshold is ob- 
tained. It is essentially a measure Of 
the variability of the e&cts of a stimu- 
lus. In most biological phenomena, 
variability tends to be proportionate to 
the magnitude of the quantity involved. 
This is not an ultimate explanation of 
Weber’s law. What we must do is to 
examine the physiological details of the 
S — R process in each sense field. Such 
examination will give an ultimate ex- 
planation, not only of Weber’s law, but 
also of the actual shapes of the various 
curves shown in Figures 8-14 to 8-17. To 
some extent this can already be donft, 
as we shall see in chapters on the various 
senses. As for the law itself, any student 
who has gone beyond the el«nentary 
level in any science has met many “laws" 
that turn out to “hold widiin limits’’ 
(e.g., Hooke’s law). They are wry uye- 
£ul at the predictive atid desctiptive 
levd. 

CONSTANT ERRORS 
ANO SERIES EEFECT8 

Psydto^yatcs has other temseests; besides 
the totting el Wefto’s law. Soutethuis 
iiieklentally and somirtimes by fpeeial 
ekpttttueutal des^ the attempt has 
beto made m discuvcr how 
of magnitude me^made alto made sb *0 


dumtofy. ' .iuttitohhag;) ; 'Ato - . r imtoid 

firom iutto^totoeit tm O’t piut at so his 
aims' :«ato'i cfiMriar and^.aitf!^ 
he may' .deHtiiii ' tor -’'diitoae- 

tiont and .sMidii%i mcroto.. But die 
pVHipss is usually too smooth aad rapid ' 
to be esutmiimii julrp^eethiely' to duu 
the mvesti^tor is. harced' to duetto eh 
objective data such ■* the errun that 
are committed uncter diffi^piEUt eapari- 
mental tohditiom. ' 

What is true to tai^t practice » true 
to ady performtoce toat can be checked 
for accuracy.; there are many errors 
which scatter this way and tout but 
usually in one direction mwe thto an- 
other. The hits on the target scatter 
around some ptont that is not the buU’i- 
eye. If this center can be located and 
the scatter measured, the. pecfmmiance u 
pretty well ahalyaed frcto the standpoint 
to accuracy. The psychcsphysical meth- 
ods provide this scurt to analysis; tihey 
yield some measinre of variability, suto 
they locate the PS£. The distafme and 
direction of PSE frton the Standard (or 
bull’s-eye) malcc up tha cdnstimt error to 
O's performance. 

Constant entors are often to prac^dtol 
importance; In shooting at a .target; you 
wish to know whether youf aim is 
mostly too high dr too low:, for if^yoU 
know C£, you can Inake a judicious 
6GaTtoti^^ Comtaitt «lTa^ xi^y alM.be 
to themttkal interest as todkauive to 
significant S^faCtmrs and 0'‘facton in a 
perfcttraance. In psyChojdtysics . they 
throw on the process to jiH^menc. 
Thus the afcending knd descendmg 
series to die Method to Idinim . encourage 
ovei> juid UudetUhewtimg cal^ mrma 
of htoiimaticm and aiaicipattdn, 
tivtoy. Ift dw od^ inetboda, .e^nci^ 
Gopsiuht .gttflitda.siid n**Tg^ SfjnmV, tiMt 
most mcamp]M.tou.ahU''Tin|ie 

. Briur .(TE) .amd'. dtp '';A 
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tine error, or tkneorder effect, it iikdy 
to occur leiMsa <me stiiauliu follows an- 
other in time, the second beii^ cckB- 
pared wifo the first, ie., when Ck> follows 
St A setiet effect is likely to occur 
wfa^ iseweral unequal ttfomfii hhye pre- 
neded the one that is now to be juiced. 
Some care is netxssary to edatain either 
of thme effects unccmtanutiated with the 
othar, though diey are really quite differ- 
ent. In a word, T£ is (usually) a tend- 
ency to overestimate the second stimulus 
in relation to the first, but a Series Effect 
is a tendency to ova> ot underestimate a 
stimulus according to its magnitude in 
relation to the series as a whole. 

Time etrmr. To get this effect in its 
pme form, let there be only two stimuli. 
Go {(^lowing St and being objeoively 
^ual to it. If Co is judged greater than 
St, we have what is called a negative 
T£. This appanmdy perverse usage 
straightens itself (hu if we dunk in terms 
PS£ and of our previous formula 
(p. tqS), C£=sPS£ — St Perhaps the 
significance eff the foinas sign can be 
seep most dearly in the Method of 
Ay^yrage Error, where O adjusts Co to 
apparoftt equality with St If he makes 
Co less than St (on the average), his T£ 
is clearly native; his WB. is km than 
St mtd shows that the effeedve magni- 
tude of ..St lutt sfamdi during the StCo 
ttee fotexyal..* lit the Method ’€on^ 
staitt Sdani 4 ‘^p never tells direedy Where 
.dm; Oqudity ipdfot seeert to U^rbut if 
Im Co fo be grester^ 
'bedi'''aie’nb}edlW^'eqQi^ saying 
ia*effect .wa»:'.less>’duu] this -Co 

M‘that his PSE is evideady below St 
and his T£ is negatieew 
A roiqch'hut'Widdy s^pj^seable moo- 
nre^ol'TE « obtah^ tram die 
onus tff pint and minm jodgmeuM w 
Co k td^eedwdy equal «y ^ To keep 


the ;idgn‘ I connect, subtract the penpenc 
offiiitm fifom diat id mmitHu;-thediiu^ 
enoe it called O pocent If the Co 
stimuli are s^ometricaliy arranged about 
St as a center (as with weights of pa, 96, 
too, 104, and toS grams, St being too), 
D percent can be Obtained from the toud 
percents Of pluses and minuses in the 
whole experiment. The PSE as com- 
puted by the ngular method ^ ata) 
affords a more adequate measure. 

Trace and set as factors in the time 
error. When Fechner (i860) discovered 
the negative T£ in his extensive experi- 
ment on lifted weights, he offered a 
fading-unage exjdanation. The St 
weight was lifted and set down, the 
kinesthetic sensadon ceased; in a kw 
seconds the Co weight was lifted and 
the resulting sensation compared with 
the kinesthetic image remaining from 
the first lift; this image having faded 
somewhat, the second weight appeared 
heavier. This apparently logical ex- 
planation failed to stand up in careful 
introspective studies of weight lifting 
(Schumann, i8g8, 1908; Femberger. 

1919) and of comparison of sounds 
(Whipple, 1901, 190a; Kdhler, igag; 
Needham, 19343). The supposed image 
was not observable ' in many cases. 
Kdhler auggest^ that tracf be substi- 
tuted for image in. the theory. ..He 
thotijpu of die .trace as an ^ electrical 
process «i . the brain which could be 
^ilenf” ox unconsdoua said yet abte 
to functfon in : plnee , mntpry 

impresHon that hyd ouned. Cerpdtdy 
d»m must be a trace of some tort trinfo. 
evm a previous stimulus is remembWned 
or tttiliaed in the jut^^nt of a foUoW- 
ing stiimilus; and diss tram .mi^t very 
l»obiiMy.«aaka0kfodw St-Qo titiw 
vaL ‘ fio we have-the./hHfing'h^ diegey 
'flf die negative TE, - , 
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diere i> 4 b acdv« attitiide of the obiw^ 
He it not going «iiB|^ to rdcdive the 
Co; he it prepared to.pidge it in a cer- 
tain respect He is “all set” to |ad^ it 
The most concrete example trf stich a 
set jt seen in the es^iiioent tiiritlt liftol 
tveig^ts. O beconta ad^md to dui 
rather, natrow ran^ ol - 'Weights used; 
he knows that Co and fSt will nat diffeir 
mudt Miilltt &' Schumann {i 88 g) pro- 
posed a possilde mechanism for this 
performance. O prepares to lift Co 
with a muscular fmrce just previously 
found adequate for lifting St. If Co 
comes up quickly and easily, it seems 
lighf snd is judged lighter than St; if it 
resists and comes up slowly it seems 
heavy and is judged heavier than St. 
(This theory accounts nicely for the size- 
weight illusion, which makes an empty 
candy box seem lighter dian a lead slug 
of the same actual weight. The large 
object looks heavy and is lifted with 
more force than the small object.) Now 
if O should lift Co more cautiously and 
deliberately than St, he would give a 
preponderance of “Heavier" judgments 
and so show a negative TE. In general, 
we may add, the apparent intensity of 
Co 'Would be raiised by closer attention 
paid to it than to St (Newhall, 1923).' 

Fortunatdiy die Milller-Schttmann 
theory can'be subjected to a direct test, 
as wm dune -by Fayne & Davis (194QV 
They tecQnhsd thoactivity of die weigfht- 
lifdi^ ntusctes by leading off and' am- 
pHfyii^ die electric potentials (action 
anrcnts) from foreana while he 
was judging weights. '“Heavier" judgf- 
ments-' occurred mostly ‘when Co was 
lifted more Mrea^gly than St, and 
“L^hter’^|a<d^glllehtB when it Was lifted 
less strongly dum St. Tlile St lift itself 
varied in mengdik when «m 
weak it 1 ^ bdifnd it' a ndativ^ Wuidt 


nniscuiar gdecond 

interval befote the 'hfdng of Co; - The 
we^Ler die tendon whm O suhted te 
lift Co, the more redstattw’ would he 
offered by Co» and so the nuxe surcmg^y 
O^Wuhi lift Co, this lifting^ movemmit 
beii^ a response to the resistanee oa- 
amn^ered, and the; nedttanql.hehig de- 
pendent on the initial teunim^ (iswendly) 
and im die we%iht of Ct^^iifdirectly).' 
Payne & Davis concluded dia.t the Mffl- 
kr-Schumann theory was tenable but 
might better be suted in periphdal 
terms than in teims of a central set. 
The negative TE shown by the (sing^) 
O in this experiment seemed to te con- 
nected with the lifting movemoits. for 
die PSE fell just about where the St and 
Co lifts were equal. There is some in- 
dication in ^phs that the Co lift 
surted frqm: a sightly low^ tmision 
level than the St Uft, and rope a bit 
more slowly till the Co resistance was 
felt; if genuine, dime factors Would ae- 
count for a negative "tT. 

Auditory dine ecron. In respect to 
loudness, fakly strcmg TEs have been 
found birumny experimehtets, at^ iivdte 
extensive experiment of Postman (i94f^. 
Using Constant Stimuli with pure tones 
in one series and noises in another, he 
found <1^. both cases a positive T% when' 
the interval beuveen St and C0 
was diort {r or a seceiuh) but a negatwe 
TE with longer intervab (4 and 6 sec* 
Kf^ler had- obtained' a 

siinilar result: a positive TE at s.g sec, 
fuaictically zero TE at g see, and' a nega- 
tive TE at S aasi la sec.- - Edider feu^ 
however,' thrt posidve phase dhafh 
peaxed wida'toodiiuOd' tqietidon of dm 
experimeltt; and Needham (i934fa) 
found die TE iairve to nevetse kidf 
aher seym^'di^. of piaedi^,'teoi)mhg 
neg^W 'aher-h^ dxot'uaerval land -posb' 
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alter a loi^^ interval (Fig. jS'IS). 
likttfaer aet nor fading trace takes ea» 
ai than |>eculiarities in any obviom way. 

tliVlaea the pitch of tones, not their 
Ipilldtiest, it }tidged, thofe Is no tune 
emnr. . I^t|9uni (^946) pandlded bis 
yott ched eapetimetu oh loiodness with 
me m piitcb, hoping the condjMoiU and 
c#servps!i the same; and fcoetter varied 
the fHrocedore in several ways, using 



Fic. £.<18. (Data from Needtuon, 1934b.) The 
tia^ CRMT ouri^ for loudneu w changed jby <^on- 
cepi^iop of the experiment. Average 
corves fpr fix Ot, Qn the first day the TE was 
positive at the i>tec interval between fit and Co, 
negative at a, 4, and 6 sec. By hie ninth day it 
became negative at the shortest inteival and 
positive at the longer ones. 

both practiced and unpracticed observ- 
ers. Neither of these invesiigatws was 
aide to demonstrate any time error, posi- 
^ pegativse. This result makes 
sense in tmws of auditoty themry. 
Tones diferihg in pitch pndsably have 
diiement loci in ti« cortical area for 
hearing, hut tmses diiering only in loud- 
ness nmst . have dm same locus, l^e 
Dime kft bnhin4 in any locus mig^ 
fnie ttf hnt it wonW s«»:^<»iiy 

shift to anodier locus; i.e« die trace 
would scarcely beccme shaiper or dattm: 
in pitch. In general, the fading-trace 
T£ perisaipa nccurs in judgments of in- 
tensity hut nm in judg^nts of sensoty 
^lities snob « pitch and hue (Stevens, 

yimii Hbne'-etmisa^ 'Imnnslttei oi Hght 
ane puaUy faetented: aide. Jig tide i(p. 
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ano) with a pcissible space error hut no 
dhanoe for a time error. When two 
^ts of light are presented sucoestivdy 
to the same ratinal area with only h 
shcn-t time interval, the second intensity 
is underestUnated (FuUeiton & Cattdl, 
1898: Lauenstein, i 98 S)- "nii* positive 
T£ is easdy explained by retinal adapta- 
tion; St leavm bdiind it some brightness 
adaptation (p. $69), and Co, therefore, is 
leceived by a less sensitive retina. 
When the successive lights nre presented 
to di&rent retinal areas, 80° to right and 
left of the fixation point, a negative TE 
is obtained (Ereezer, 1938). Here the 
successive stimuli certainly affect different 
cortical loci, one in the left hemisphere 
and one in the right — a fact which rather 
complicates the task of imagining a plausi- 
ble ccu'tical mechanism for successive com- 
parisons. 

Exactly how the trace can operate is a 
baffling problem. A residual level of ex- 
citation left behind by the first stimulus 
might be pushed upward or downward 
by the second stimulus, so producing an 
impression of Greater or Less. More 
probably, however, the second stimulus 
would push the level upward in all cases; 
otherwise the second stimulus would not 
be sensed at all. Evidently the trare 
functions in some other way, not ea^y 
imagined in ,our present igntnance of 
what goes on in the s«ismy cwtex. We 
must remember also that a motor readi- 
ness fw making tire judgment respmue 
operates along with the smuory traee. 
Witii two eategorfes o| judgment <0 
dhooae from* fire iwo motor fCr 
spopses #ore or fea^n^dy; tu»| the ope 
1^ is mme resMly jhas die advmitage 
vdienewer th* «wo stilnuU are ^jectiwilsf 
ei|ual (Davis, 1958; ef. Preston, ‘ 

Aaimfflbifion of die finmdm# towaad ah 
iimHii|poiaied.#8msi^ .iUsua%.theSM@e 





iiit«riK«l , ,p. <9 p 

pacing lilted h§ *e»f» |i^ hmi 

quint in the Vhe did lift tu) 

i]a«erpiolpt«d ndght ej^ect 

nithwol two ^Shc$s: (t) 
raise the nra^ level and to tend tpwcaftl a 
positive TE, «»' <«) a heavy tveight ipi^t 
do this hut a light iveiglft have the op- 
posite e&!ct. Cuift^d ft Park (i^t) 
fppnd the second alteynadye correct- 
Their St sva$ soq graim, v 4 th Co ^wei^ts 
ranging ftom 1S5 to <15 grams, and they 
obtained a PSE of ip*.5 grams, i-e., a 
of —7.5 grams. But wiA an interpo- 
lated weight of too grams, they pus^ 
PSE down to 188.S grams, and with an 
interpolated weight of 400 grams they 
pushed it up to 199.S grams, so prac- 
tically canceling the negative TE though 
without introducing a positive T£ such 
as might have been expected. Their Os 
reported' trying to disregard the inter- 
polated weight, and they evidently suc- 
ceeded to a large extent in keeping the 
trace of St uncontaminated by the inter- 
polated weight. To a ceruin degree, 
however, the St trace was "assimilated” 
to or toward ,die interpolated stimulus. 

This term, assimilation, was intro- 
duced by Lau^tein <1939), a pupil of 
Khhler. He obtained results on loud- 
ness similar to those of Guilford ft Park 
on weights. The ftace oi St was at- 
tracted upward toward a loud interpo- 
lated stimuluf, downward toward a soft 
<me. Be. doubted tMc traces ever fade 
tar aiiik in a passive way. An empty 1^— 
Co interval, he suggested, is a 
stimulus^* which attracft tbe St trace, so 
fnmiudngtlmusuHa^tiw Later 
(phtmoc indftaies that aadmilasdoa is a 
genuine, lustor hut tbat . ^tdting crace is 
also genuine.. One crucial test was made 
by Pratt (X993a). He pnxhiced diiftreist 
intensities of soiuid by the .use of .a 
‘^Qsuid pesodttltm^" which fHl fttm 


Coinitesyal«vsii4jeec. Imthnse senes he 

The was INan jp;$E catne' out 

as'fo^ws* ,, .. 

loud inteip(dated s^mtl 48. lijf 

Widi soft interpolated sound 4 <.i 9 '’' 

With silent uiterval 44-i4'* 

So the St trace was assimilued cowspd 
the lood or soft interpolated aound. but 
not toward the aero interpplation- As- 
sunilation does not account for the ordi- 
nary TE with a vacant interval. Pratt 
concluded that fading trace was a genu- 
ine fact, even though its physiology was 
not clear. Time order is one thing and 
assimilation another thing. Assimila- 
tion belongs with the series effects which 
we shall now consider. 

Series effects. The observer is con- 
fronted by a situation in which he is to 
judge one particular stimulus, the Co of 
the moment, against the background of 
a series or assemblage of other stimuli 
that have preceded. There are sewural 
effects which belong together in this sit- 
uation. 

». The senes as a frame of wference 
for the judgment of the single stimulus, 
In the Method of Single Stimuli no St 
is given but each Co at ft comes is to be 
judged m absolute categories, such as H. 
M, and L Medium, Low). The 
first lew Co stimuli are judged pretty 
much at random, but O soon adjusts 
hftnaelf u» the range of stimuli encoun- 
tetml and usra the rategoiira COM 
and in ftur tmtosfmiShmai with the oh» 
jeotira stimuli. U M then shifts Ae 
range of theatimuli, as by ieHKwfti| the 
Mweft end adding SQSM 
S0<m fndinw* ftift 

gary enlftiKS ft sgaSt 

left, sgftt)' ^ 





kf^ &iipkiekn^t of the frame. Vfhtn 
iluve catcfoviet, H, M, U aiv avkiilabte 
ter judgiii^ the Single Stimuli* H anii L 
duNild logically be used ei|ually often* 
and PS£ dioald be in the iBiddlie of the 
iti^lut series. Otherwise some faaor 
extraii^us to the ^ka must be. exerting 
an inSneiKe on the jtid^;ineatt. One 
sudb factor is previous experience. A 
nnisoilar diap who it accustbnuid to lift- 
ing heavy weights may find all the 
weights of the experimental series rather 
light and accmriingly use the L caiej^ 
Oftener than die H (Tresselt, 1948). If 
the sounds presented in a loudness series 
are all soft in comparison with the every- 
day raiige <rf Sounds* the L category will 
be used more often than If (Pratt* i9)3b). 
These elEects may wear off quickly as O 
becmies adjusted to the actual series of 
stimuli. Another extraneous factor 
winch is not so easily bruriied aside is 
the fading trace. Just as the trace of 
the St sinks in Constant Stimuli* so, in 
Single Stimuli, the combined trace of 
the whole series of stimuli may sink and 
produce a negative T£ to. complicate 
die pure serim effect: The preponder- 
ance of H judgments in Single Sdmuli 
was noted in the case of weights by Wever 
&Z<mer(i9s8) and by Femhetger (i9Sib). 
and in the case of moderate degrees of 
loudness by Pr^u (193^).* But k wax 
alumitki jut^nktttsof pkch* as it should 
be to conform m the absence of a nega- 
tive T£ in - this qualitative dimenrion 
(Truman k Wever, 19x8). 

g. Ctompression ef the frame. The 
txambiiMld 'nraee':|oi|:<|hO'^stimtd»S' aeries 
ahrinhs* the- oompmiiem stimuli attract- 
h^ each odier and gravitating toward 
the hleui of ^ aeries. Tins “central 
tenden^*' was ehieovered by Holluqg- 
vMFfh (1909. ' it was rediscovered 

faf IfMehfsgafia) pm k tbe name we 
Ime ad^ted, “series eSetn.''. To tease 


out dds oompression we have to go some- 
what beyond the regular psychophysical 
mediods; we have to use more dian a 
single $t. Preferably we use every sthm 
ulus in the series as a St some of dm 
time so as to discover whedmr it is at. 
tracted toward the center of the whtde 
series. If it is so attracted and at- 
tempts to reproduce it* his re]Hroducth>n 
of a low St wilt be too high* and his 
reproduction of a high St will be too low. 
This Hollingworth found by a suitable 
modification of the Method of Average 
Error (cf. p. aafi). By a similar modi- 
fication of Constant Stimuli* each mem- 
ber of the series is used as St and fol- 
lowed by an diijectively equal Co; this 
Co will be predominantly judged less 
than a low St, but greater than a high 
St because each St has gravitated toward 
the middle of the series (Woodrow, 1933). 
Each St, we may say, is assimilated into 
the series, and the Co is thus contrasted 
with the series as a whole. 

The compression effect can be most 
fully brought out by the Method of Sin- 
gle Stimuli* modified to call for estimates 
in physical units (p si 7). . If the in- 
tensity of a series cd sounds is estimated 
in d«;ihel8, the least intense stimuli are 
underestimated and the most intense 
overeuimated (Long, 1937). As can be 
seen in Figure 8-ig, when the series ex- 
tended kom 30 to go db, the gp-db stim- 
ulus was underestimated by a.g db and 
the go db. was overestimated by a db. 

The series effect can be stated in dif- 
ierent t^ays. ; We can say tfimi' 0 builds 
up at sealeof categories tWtkntieg fasrijt 
weSl 

gmry scale 'k IHudy td be digilaoed down- 
wat4 by fwiiag traces of the= stimuli* and 
it may be di^^aeed v^pweti by prevkmt 
(or interpolated) meperumoe wtdi tthnali 
greater than those the.- seiiei* 
.estqjmy ecale .k'^btiy to be i 
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Fks. 8->94 (Modified {nm Long, 1937. p> 37.) 
The aeriet effect in eftinution of Mnuid intenri* 
tie*. £ad> (dmufai* WM a tone of tOoO.^. Tlie 
upper ctoeip dio«s* CTk eatliiuUe* of intenaitiei 
ranging finm ao to 40 db with a Standard of 
SO db aounded juat before eadi Co atimiffii|a. 
The Ipwia curve, timUady, abow* O’a eatimatea 
of the 30-30 aerie* with a St «ff 40 db aounded 
before eadi Coi St and Co were each aounded 
for ^ lec and with a ^ aec intervtd between 
them. O eatimated the ititendty of each Co in 
dedbela. At the beginning the whole expdci- 
ment O waa familiarized with the db valuea of 
the range (d atiinuU to be uaed, and at die be- 
ginning of each aeaiion he waa given “anchor” 
atbmili of to, ao, 30, 40, 50, and 60 db and 
estimated them correctly. O knew that aff the 
stimuli would lie between 10 and 60 db, and he 
knew that the St was go db in one series and 
40 db in the other, but he was not informed of 
the exact limits of each aeries because such in- 
formation would have restricted the range of hia 
estimates and led to “end errors.” The curves 
still show some end error in the eatlmates of *0 
and 50 db; the ao-db point would be lower and 
the 50-db point higher, except tot O'a tendency 
to avoid extreme estimates. 

There were four Os and a total of sSoeMimates 
averaged for each point on the curves. The 
SOk it aboiit .a db for eaih p^t. 

The chief result* broug^ out by the curves 
are: (1) that the estimates in eadi serie* were 
faitemaBy coidMent and well ocwKlated with 
the ttkttiiliit* hitenidties: (tO font the lower ih- 
tendtlel hi each series weie tmdeiottimated and 
the hig^ ones ovecesttonated; and (gf dut in 
the overlapping range from 30 to 40 A the tame 
stimuli recdved loiter estimates when in the 
higgler than when in the lower teiiet. £ad> stim- 
ulus is estimated against die background of the 
seriec fo wMdi It ooeutt. 

towwd tile Meatt of iJ» aerka^ to dntt 
tlMt lumber catq;orka «xie uaed for Go 
atim^ tkat are not high esroogh to de- 
serve so high tc ^iig>' while the kswer 


categork*; are for Co sdmuli 
am not eafc^ tO’dkaem ao hMir a 
rating; ik.. ^ hklh Cis sSmtiU are over- 
rated and the tow ones uodiefm.ted. 

DAgdaoemem iil 7l^ luedicted from' 
w^^ited averi^ of the admulL Why 
should F$£ in .sp many experiments be 
smaller than ^ Aridmnecical Mean of 
the Co stimuli? Sinking trw is only a 
partial explanaUfm. It was suj^ted 
by Johnfon ( 1 . 9^1 (*947) 

t^t the Geometrical Mean would be a 
more Ic^cal avoage, in view of the fact 
that thd vensi^ eife^ of stimuli is at 
least roughly fwt^portional to the loga- 
rithm M the fd^tical intensity (Fechner’s 
law). The simphut case is that of Single 
Stimuli, which would call for the .fol- 
lowup fwmula, 

log GM =s Av log Co 
where Co stanch fw die stimuli to be 
judged, and Av ^s you to fuid the 
Arithmetical Mean, of the logs. That is, 
you find the log of each Co, add these 
Itps, divide by rite numbrir of Co, and 
fold the atadlogarithm of thd ejuotieht. 
When yem have ihus computed the Gt^ 
metrical Mean of the tio^ you find^ftn an 
experiment with weights anyway) that- it 
is still too large; the actual PS£ is smaller 
than the value pfe^eted hy diu formula. 
Ftobato the diS^itiooe here h the nega- 
tive 1^, so that PSE m: GM -j- TF- 
In many experiments O is confironted 

series. There may be a Standard, as in 
Constant Sdmuli, or ah interpolated 
sdmulus desig^ied to aood^ the trace, or 

bottom' or midkle til tte GO aeries. All 
.^ese athottli, Helson utgei, tendfCo- raise 
at ]cwcr.'dk' ‘hdsvptadtin fevei- a chn- 
c^dtsived hrom-wtick on vwfoni^. 967) 
said eqt^valeBt to die VSEi'lirloiiictfomii 
’urndpehit of the’'Vvh^;'sec$ti.i -(Adapia- 
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H-sb* P$£ as the cetiter d gravity of all the ttimdli in an experiment. Lay a meter stick on 
a table and tepretent 6o intenaities of 50* 40, 50, 6o» and 70 units by 8-oz weights laid at correspond- 
ing marks along the stick. If a 9 t Of 90 units is given before each Go» we must pile on five additional 
weights at ihO 50 tnark, but these must be only i-oz weights corresponding to the small weight of St 
ill the formula. Now raise the loaded meter stick and find its center of gravity; it will balance 
ni^ly on, a pencil slid under it at the go-cm mark, it represents O's state of readiness to judge 
the next Co; aiiy Co applied above or below the PSE of 50 will tip the stick to its side and get a 4. 
<br judgment. So lar we have disregarded the TE; to take account of it here and in the following 
diagtams we Umply imagine all the atimuli (weights) to dip toward zero by three-fourths of the 
step interval of lo cm* PSE is thus in each case ^75 i to the left of M which is the weighted 
XQjcan of the stimuli. (The stick itself is supposed to have no weight so that its center of gravity 
is'^determined wholly by the weights resting on it.) 

"the situation in dih^e StirnuU with a low anchoring stimulus given before each Co is shown in 
diagram (b). tire andior it treated the hime as $t in (a) with a loading of 1 oz per trial. The low 
anchor pulls PSE dOWhWard by a predictable amount and by combining with T£ produces a large 
But an anchor located above the €0 series (c) raises PSE and may exactly cancel the TE or 
ev^ ^ more and produce a positive C£. as in the '’assimilation'’ experiments^ The further out the 
anchor is from rhe middle the Co serieSf the fumher it would displace PSK; according to the 
'Whiulk. ' ” ' : ^ 

But interpolated stimuli that O is told to disregard must be given smaller weights (d)* They 
have lefti hsshi^IiitlM eioct on P8E. finaBy^ diagram (e) illustrates what happened in Pratt’s ex* 
plhhnOiit with h sileni St^Co interval, This is hS the scale and has no eiect on the 

imlance. Not hding regarded as any stimulus at alkM it eomplethly dhregmdedi Other stimuli can 
probably be fc^c wholly out of the picture when they ale Obvloudy extraneous. 


tioB levd is a mca^ genetal tdnn thui 
JRSE, f cBT il cmnt bd ajpplied to Single Stim- 
Bli» wh« 3 o theiB js iKt $t 10 which Co may 
be /‘'hubjaaihBly equal*'! we shall loeet 
r^aputioB iewet iit latmr chapteia. 
^ for i^eaem |Khf poses we wilt stidk ho 
familigar ^ But. to iBtunt to 


stiibiUi-^hey probably have 
less effect than the Co stimuli which re- 
ceive the maximum of O’s attention. 

^tallied whs f^mti $ times 

as much weight as its pained and 
when T£ was taken as equal m % of the 
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Step interval {i) of die seiiet. So Hei‘ 
son derived an empirical iortmila which 
reads, in slightly t^n^jed notation: 

tog(P5E + a,5i) = iii!iS£i±J25^!- 

4 

He elaborated this formula hirther to 
take account of an interpolated stimulus 
besides St .and wotImkI out the weight to 
be given this interpqhued sdmnlus to St 


ceimin data (lidnan, 1947; hE^ iS). 

For our purposes, this a;^pa'tiAcfa aeeves 
to isolate some factors dun are often 
lumped together as "the cmis|Mi| 

They can be iliustrated by al^^Oh^inwtee 
stinl^ represent the physical ;i^nKnsioa3 
along which the stimuli vary. "lA^oug^ 
stricdy to have a stick ^vided logar 
fithmically, bu| the htetm ^tick will, do 
yrell enough |Fig.8>ao^.^ ’ 


1 Problems Uke those described in this and the 
next chapter are often encountered in indus- 
try. For example, those who process foods and 
beverages may wish to find out whether a change 
in production methods yields a noticeable change 
in flavor, or whether the new product is preferred 
to the old. Many practical techniques have de- 
veloped; although they were often set up inde^ 
pen^ntly, they resemble the standard psycho- 
physical methods we have described. One very 
popular method is essentially a three-stimulus 
Frequency Method, called the Trianide Test; Q 


tastes three samples^ two of yrl^Hh ai^ idau^^lf 
and one slightly difjforentf anq ft asked tq plcit 
out the odd one. The two sulMtanees are cotiiid* 
ered different if a group (panel) ot Os does Sifnifl^ 
cantly better than chance. The literature t$ scat- 
tered in various technical journals, but a general 
view of the field will be found in a Symposium 
'Tpod Acceptance Methodology'' tO be pi 4 >li|hdd 
in 191(4 Mnder the auspkas qf the National Re- 
search Coundi and the Quartermaster Corps. 
Dawson & Harris (1951) presented an earlier sum- 
mary (cf. p. aoS). 
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Tlie pitcei^g diaptar wat ooncvnied ot scales, even for fdaysital tneasuie< 
with niethd^ for determiiUng the acute- ments: 

new w sensitivity of our 8em<^, ft dealt i. Ordinal scales, which merely ar- 
wfth absolute and di^rential thresholds, range things in order. An example from 
Ncwv we have the task of stei^ing of the common experience is found in a race; 
whole range of eath sense, cf scaling it we know that the man who took second 
so we can ny that ihw sound is place was slower than the winner and 
twice as loud as anodier, or that this faster than he who took third place, but 
gray is halfway between idiite and black, the ranks do not tell us how much dif« 
Of course, there are excellent physical ference there was between the three con- 
yvbNi for n w^iiMiTing utimuli, but we need testants. We shall see that statistical 
something ebtt we need psychological treaonent of large masses of ranked data 
scales for measurii^ sensations and per- make it possible to develop fairly useful 
ce p tion si Fmr example, suppose a radio scales, but untreated ordinal scales are 
engineer wants to design a set that sounds pretty primitive measuring devices, 
twice as loud as a competing brand. If s. Equal-interval scales go one step 
he merely doubles d« physical cmtput, further, and let us say how much differ- 
will be disappointed to find that he cnee there is between two items or in- 
hm imaeased Iknidnesi by oidy a ctifb dividuals. For example, cm the ordinary 
more than a, jiiul., for Weber's fraction thennemmt^ there is as mmh difierence 
tai h^ness h about %. How much between 6o^ and 70** as them is between 
ttftil he have to 8tq> up the ffiysical out- 70* and 80®. But these smlei do not 
pttf m dembW the haidnestf The meth- have a true lero; so they do not permit 
odi for aniweHng queitioiiis lOce this will absolute measurement; It is meaning 
be our concern in the present chapter, to say diat 80“ F. is twice as warm as 
They have comhieralde theoretical as 40® F. 

■yffil ft bwp nrtMice. g. itotf oiMfos bam immiosu Well as 

Ifofoiewe goon to the actual methodi, equal steps. The scale of abniute tem- 
vmthustpohitcmtdMm am several typtb peraturethsnis.ttsedia phyioCsisattex- 

m 



niajler i1i«t mm Ikto^mt ; iu« 

giuits. , fuitf {K^bte 
to ny diat«m.64odi wtickias cm^w kjm^ 
as a 4 *(ndi oae. TlMs is^die Ideal 
ol>s(^le. ,.,... 

How can we jbuild' psychological scales 
thaa w0 have equal acuta and a true tentf 
Perhaps %e can get seme hjats £rom 
physical scales. Suppose you want to 
measiiiie the length of some amall x^qects 
but do not have a ruler handy. Ycai 
can take a sheet cd paper, and the 
mid-point of one edge by folding it in 
half. You can oonUnue to divide it into 
quarters, eighths, etc., to produce a scale 
of equal units. After you have meas- 
ured. your objects on this athitrary scale, 
you can compare them as to relative 
length, just as well as if you had used a 
footrule. Can we do diis sort of thing 
with sensations? We can cmainly ask 
O to judge whether one sound is twice 
as loud, or half as loud, as another. ' We 
can also ask him to choose a series of gray 
cards that seem to represent equal steps 
of increasing brightness. This direct ap- 
proach to building psychological scales 
seems plausible, but until . recently psy- 
chologists — not to mention physicists — 
viewed it with doubt. It was pretty 
“subjective," and ycra could not check 
die size td: units in diSnent parts of the 
scale by direct itoixipashKm between them. 
On our improvised papqr scale cd len^ 
it was pofdl^ tovmeanwe the same ol^ 
jecc ht apy %0ihit toh the scale, and edU 
geic> the. 

precisdy y^ik mam&ooin '• vwe 
shidl ib^'Bdc.d that diere 

are internal checks on , the lequsdityl of 
stmsory units. 

Btmause.cd these doubes, mom woikety 
resotWKl to is^inct mmJseds ef buSdti^ 
semqtY mgfM. pear. .phyisic«l scale df 
ten^erature, g^ven indt^Km.iFv is assia- 


direct' sc^. *11110 wiit e£ mnpar^ure, 
the ■diiiqi' seal^ is defined in of 
its effect oh a oohmm cff morchty in a 
thermometer. -|n other words, we gcale 
temperature with the aid cd equal units 
o%^|^ngth — the spacing oi dm marks cm ' 
the drermometer. Perfasqu we can find 
some comparable induect unit for budd- 
ing scales of sensation. Several have 
been usied.’ the l>tw reaction .time, and 
confidence of iudgtoenti. . .. l^ sh^L de- 
scribe the actual niediods later; here we 
must point cmt dhit there is always the 
qumtion tdiether the indirect measure- 
ment grves us a good psychological scale. 
At presaat the indirect scaling tech- 
nique are more highly developed than 
the direct ones, ai^ they have givpn os 
some very useful scales. But the currou 
tendency seena to be to accept the direct 
method as the ultimate check; if indirect 
and direct scaling methods yield dif- 
ferent scales for the same sensory dimoi- 
sion. accept the direct scale as the cor- 
rect one. 

SCALES BASED ON 
LIMINAL DIFFERENCES 

Fechner*s law. Tiie most familiar 
method for scaling seosaticm goes back to 
Fechner (r86o), who thought that We- 
ber's law fumidied the key to the meas- 
urenmni of mind. It is an sndirea 
metlkid, based bn jm.d. ttepK' fiinm 
Weber's law. states duit idie DL'is a cdn- 
stam fraodon erf the Stasxiard sttrauhis, 
dwse steps must get lugger at we go up 
the ' scale of ' intensity. For exampte, 
omnder a bypotfaetkal sente w^ an RL. 
erf eight uttitt; and a Weber'* huctioh df 
the^stiBmlos-valiiie of each emit step 
if thaes ''die -pobMifiiqir 'Tmt'-if 
dmwtisa; AHtfimdwo eelaentis Appewin^ 
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«o -75 
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These data are plotted in Figure g-i. 
It is clear that successive steps require 
larger and huger increments in stimulus 
valqe. But the {m>blefa>;.is difficult to 



If^en we plot log iftinMidOs vatims 0^ 'file 
bdse linei a$ in Figure g-e, we gdt a 
siaradgfat line instesed ol a c&fvO. . 

it k obvkmt thak the logk^ilkkaf 
especially easy to use when we ate 
eiied only in die relative sttei^di of a 
strong and a weak aenmtiow<' %ftIMft 
bodtering to add up inieimfediate 
we can calculate die Ic^ Stimulus vkltie 
required to proihice any desked hvel (A 
sensation. Multiply the number of die 
step 1^ the increment iA (which will 
be the log of one-phis-Weber’s-fractioA), 
add in the log of the RL, and we have 
the lug of the desired Stimulus. Fechner 



to; 9-s. 


tumdle by sara^ht arithmetic! eVen 
diougb we cbqm Ysdues f<x RL and' 
\yehk^s faction that wmild muitmiie 
decimahi,, dm ir^lmit skarj^ to get un> 

ke. woiidd' 

'h^,,had. ToaiiMkng’^ .dettmak. 

- ^is^mndi mose'con^ 
eeBiflnt to ; iiie kg^wdiiitiaii' The cor- 
leqMNtdiag Ipg vahiw have bemi entered 
« the thM sxdunmj it wiU be aetioed 
that the kmpemena in die logs (last' 
This is beoaose 

-a- - 

value OH). " accaanoirlilhed by 
add^' log {0.176} of Ais value. 


wifote several fonmdas for carrying oid 
diis operatioB, the most familiar of wMch' 
k 

. . SatibkiigR 

|bBmdmbe'<dag..dae' Rid Aa’^Gmtnim 
bSeviatkm far #fimuiua» we lesid die fair- 
mula: The steei^gth- of, <ke sensatton 
vsnim dkemly »' die kfatidwh of dm 
adnmlus. 

What Fechner did was to assume, tiutt 
(4) dw j.a.d. wa» ast e^al iftcremmk in 
sensation, reg^kU'oS dW'diiOiluie lewd 
tit wddcli k wm-.-hduM/ aad^'{d) -d 
.strong siemkdok .dns' die dtiitf' 'df aR .the 
imd. steos which maae before it in tte 
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«cale» Aotli of tlie$e t m mf tiom hmut 
tfem there luw been » 

vast of fraitless eostroyeny oyer 

dw metafthymcal question as «o whether 
((»■ itot Fechner reaUy measured, miad 
with his formula. But if we forget this 
question, we can recognize his teal con- 
tribution: he has given us a useful way 
of constructing sensory scales. The DL 
is at least a specific and defined step, re- 
gardless of the intensity level at which it 
is detomined; a j.n.d. scale telk us how 
many discriminable steps separate two 
Stimulus intensities, which is often use- 
ful. Further, we must remember that 
the DL is ultimately a measure of vam- 
bthty of the efiEeaiveness <d a stimulus 
(p. 8 so). Since the amcmnt of variability 
in many biological and psychological 
processes is a constant fraction of the in- 
tensity of the prcxess, we have many 
scales based on variability as the unit 
step; the use of standard scores (SD 
secures) in psychological testing is j^oba- 
bly the most familiar example of this type 
of indirect scaling. So the summated 
j.n.d. scale has a fair claim to being an 
equal-step type of measurement. The 
steps are equally perceptible. 

If we are going to base a scale cm die 
DL> we can either add up the individual 
DL steps or we can use the more con- 
venient logarithmic type of formula. The 
additive method is the tacae accurate if 
we am dealing with extremely weak or 
strong stimuli where Weber’s law does 
not hold too well <p. sag), but the loga- 
rithmic treatment is satisfactory for the 
middle ranges in which the DL is a foirly 
constant fraetton. Fominately. the mid- 
cite rai^ aim umaUy the inoee unportant 
ones. 

Bechner’s foimula is a bit too cmnpact 
for cmfescfoat uae: we can 
actual cakolations better in a fwir of 
general fotmalas.,, I 4 ee 


' sp;;iny.fohK eC'dwstfimdai:.'.-.' 

K VidUB nfelrtMilaMi, 

which is seated a* the or arbitfoiy 
zero, anidagbus to the tem <d the thermom- 
eter; 

'' r foe 'csQsiitiil' stfouduS' if '’Whkh 

eael|^yid»e. of .*■ am' fo'im«iifohed;fo^hinlw 
to.gke (he yah>e,;!hffog .fUf 

higher up the foife s* Weber fractitmj^h 

i.o). The perception step is defined in toms 
of die subject’s responses and may fie the DL, 
the SD or' some other. . ' . - 
n = the number of potioi^hion su^ foom 

Sotos. 

n*en 

s=:s,r» 

Ic^s ss log s^ ^ n logr 

To adapt this lormula for mt in 

any particular senw? BieM. we heW a well de- 
fined perception unit and the numerical 
value of r which eorrespondi to thh unit. 
We must select an ailiitr^ value of the kirn- 
ulus, analogous to the aei^ol the thermom- 
eter, above and below whJdi We count‘our 
perception units. That is all we need, and 
the logarithmic formula is merely a tonvehl- 
ence. involving no assumptions beyond 
Weber's law. 

J^or example, to find the location In the 
musical scale of any assi^O^ fre- 

quency, we c»n take afio eyc^as 
our aero mi Ae oeta^ ir m a) m 
tionunit. The last equat^n t^nr^^ 
this: n =s s. 3 ea (log $ 5)* f =« 10,000 

cyclk, the equation us ri » 5;a% l.e., 
the toiiq; rf 10,000 eydes U oOtai^ 

above raddle G (tf/ MkheU tr ilel^ 

' ' ■ ' ‘ ' . i'' ' ’ 

Tlm’siwiiildi^'iwt! ,> Ihaw 

podod before. fow -seuiw^ 

schlu 

But^ffo'robjai!;^ .^isjifoiidogfoi ti 
oekt .'two deodes.' hfid- 
auythihg’ 'Shafory' 

scale (Boring, tgipb 

But all during this period .41^ 

were utBhmd in pne- 
.(seal aCfofo : Fbr txampit. 
«iqfoaeM.fmitnd jh 'asini«cBdKt.'j(o asfer.for 





imibfl u ft ttiiit in ^tediyin^ Ae iS- 
leiufty of ftuditiny stimuli; ^ 4 b is Ho 
of ft log unit ftod oHTesponds very 
roughly to the 1 )L. Those who worked 
in ^otogts|ihy and optiOi)*iMete apt to 
use filters oalibnted in demity, again us- 
ing a log scale. Munsell (p. 151) devel- 
oped a three-dimensional system {<n: 
specifying cdor^ based on j.naL steps 
hue, value, and chroma (i.e., hue, bright- 
ness, and sattfiratioa). 

The sensory (diysiologists were also un- 
covering relevant facts through &e use 
of electrical receding. In 1946 T. C. 
Ruch summarized die results as follows; 

V 

Whatever in oeiginal derivadon. Fechner’t 
equaUoo appears to express a fundamental 
feature of sense organ behavior. Over a cer- 
tain range of intensities, the frequency of dis- 
charge is a linear function of the logarithm 
of the sthnulus. This has been diown for the 
musde spindle by Matthews, and for die 
lAntdtu eye by Hardine and Graham. 
Whether it describes the behavior of all forms 
of sense organs cannot be suted. (T. C. 
Riicb, 1946, p. 314; see also C T. Mmtgan, 
S94*-) 

The application of electrical record- 
ing techniques to audition yielded a lot 
of precise rnformathm about the func- 
tioning of die cochlea in animals. Here 
was a dear diaUeiqp; how do these re- 
tufts compare with those obtained by 
psycfat^ytical jnethods on the human 
aaimal? To meet i«» cmfi could even try 
out "subjective” dheci methods, iike 
fnlvitg and doubUng lemdUms, now daftt 
tbme 'were physiological data againat 
Whkh the ftnditigi oould be fheched> 
Isec US turn to tbieie direct meduMh el 
senteny scaling; 

>< 

> t 

Use of miuMvtios, as Vorii^ 

Ads 'pMp, ,mft <11104 tiy 


hXiii|ri^‘’'arOtttMl'''i8§o; ii'-itibolved’',#ie 
dotthhng aftf a sensmy magnitude in mi 
attempt to ^rive a tccde. The method 
received relatively Ihde anentioh un^ 
the 19)0*8, whmi Stevens <19)6) pointed 
mit its value for building a’ ratio scale 
for loudness. The results in this fi^ 
vwre^so impressive die method was 
tridely used in other dimemions. At 
present, many would consider it the fun- 
damental one in constructing scales of 
subjective nu^inide< The preferred 
operatian i$ halving, rather than dou- 
bling, althoi:^ Checks have been made 
at setting %> X* aud XS ns well 'as 
H. Let us start with the experiments in 
audition and follow the gradual extoi- 
sion of the method to other fields. 

A sode of loudness. Stevens took his 
lead frorh Churcher (1935) who had 
brought together die results of several 
investigations to develop a loudness scale 
for industrial noise measurements. The 
methods used were as' follows: 

1. O was given a fixed tone of a cer- 
tain loudness and asked to adjust an- 
other until it sounded half as loud. 
This was repeated at several values 
throughout the intensity range. 

ft. It havens that a ume will seem 
oiriee as loud if pmsented to bodr eirs 
m it wotdd if only one 'were sdmulaied 
(asKuning both ears are equity acute). 
Acomtringly, we find out how muth nhn- 
iriits eneigy/'flttui‘lm<ied;^bboikie 'ekr to 
tnake the tone ieem as knid aft does die 
& delivered to both ears. "■ • • 

: ' ’ 'There ''wetie tito',imitior 'mMods of 'get- 
at '"h^-hMsthaan*' ^ -’bf ' a'' 'tam 

aaid all four aediods ynridml abom ^ 
same values. Therefore, it was teasdii- 
able fto assmne^that & cotrid emdce ftsds- 
factmy judgaioita eb half of ifte loudness 
^ 'ft .given tone." ' - ■ •' 

Bdbre amstrurriiqi; may made We hive 
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to Wat oMa^, oim 
foot'is^efoei} M ^ tehgi^ a Kamiiaird 
object carefully fHcaerved in a cAutral 
locatioa, with duplicate taEopks de- 
posMI tii Ttoriatis^l^aices^ auch as. ^ Bu- 
reau of Standards. Once this arbitrary 
unit hi defined^ the whole state of ien^ 
is tted id(mm. true only of .ratte 

scates, Where there is a tme aero pointi 
fpr equal-interval scales^ like tempera- 
ture Fahrenheit, you need two poinu« as 
the freezing point of water (5a*’) and the 
boiling point of water Since the 

“sone” scale is suppos^ to .be a ratio 
scale, one point hoold suffice. Stevens 
(iqg6) defined one tone as the loudness 
of a i,ooo-cyde tone at 40 db above abso- 
lute threshold — a reference point used 
for other purposes in audition. To con- 
struct the scale we work stepwise: our 
one-sone tone was judged half as loud as 
one produced by about 47 db, so the 
loudness at this stimulus intensity is a 
sones. Similarly, we find the db equiva- 
lent of 4 sones (55 db) etc., as shown by 
the solid line in Figure 9-3, and carry 
our scale as far up as we wish. Then we 
work down from our reference standard 
to get the loudness of tones below t 
sone, but these cannot be read from the 
gra^ in Figure 9-3. 

The surprisit^ thing about he sotM 
scale is the way it builh up at high in- 
tensity k^ls." The first 40^ ctmtribute 
only one'sohe, but by the So db level we 
hm ty^feched fS ^e^, and ad addid^doi^ 
so pdqtidn^ Sd ipi^ 

Gostipare his increasing build-Mp* With 
the Hnekr gcowh we would get d Fedt- 
n«r% linlr.'.|ield: if'WMRtiion,inc)'tnaed'<^^^ 

obtain.' 'Ihe/'strstigpfit .'iWeinn'lland-hae^ 
in t^ure pg, finr thetbase .line tl ateody 
m- logaiidumc units (dbs). It is dear 
tbat 'Bechner's lair pnacbets a loudisest 
state ray -didtefen|'fmdi ifae one 'We 'd)* 


iihs 

what wodi'Wifgd'M'weceQaaaatni'^Cdr' 
ner^s law tm tect diat WWbier ‘4 tree- 
timt is larger atinw tetenaities dnh at 
h%h? We could onotiiirttct a tSuoMteted 


*; 1 



Fig. 9-3. (Kedrawn frofli Stevens 8e Davis, 1936.) 
Loudness as a function of stimuins infiMty. 
The solid curved line tcjptesenta the inmaie ht 
judged loudness (sones) as a lunotioci ol stimulus 
strength in db. The curdinate In this figufe is 
linear* for ease of reading valueit Init the mm 
usual veraiqn uses logarithmic units to speed 
out the lower portions of the curve, tike dashed 
Hne represents the growth hnulfpew oS pre- 
dicted by Fechner^s law: Shied the ordinate is 
linear and the hate line Is logarithmic* the fnne^ 
tion must l;>e a straight Hne. The slope <4 the 
Fechner line depends noon an arbitrary choice 
of unit size; lor convenfimOe we have taSen the 
loudness change produced by one db as our unit. 
A sunnatited DL curve would fall midway be- 
tween other two 4 m posiihm and 

Di. eMtve tb aU«»w for this; Stevaos (19$^ 
•hawed dnt it u a Iqtlfway ciimfiawiql^ 
between two enrves dtown in the 
finite. , 

Whidi of these three curves » the 
"mie** teudness «ade? This may not be 
a good'^qfaefitioii.^ ior. our choice of 
inny 4afi^ m life JM' 
b» ppt.te’V'.Cerqti^ tkoFeehnqr 
scate.:-'tliet«!Mmn«a dh-qae, 
!aeaneitei'aBd<tetepl|i^<^^ 
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erhndiutble there we l>^een Wiy 
two pomtk tm the icale. Btit the sone 
Mhde hks tme major advantage; it agrees 
wiiA tire observed fact dttff fairly large 
inoeases in the db level of die stimulus 
hw« vwy little efEiict m Itmdhest at low 
ini^l^ ranges, whereas a lew dh added 
to hi^ intensities make a great increase 
in ioudttess. This is just another way 
of mying dlat the sone scale has a cer- 
tain amount <d plausibility or “face 
validity" in that it is based on, and agrees 
with, direct judgments of relative loud- 
nets of various tones. 

As a further oh die halving 

method, it Is possible to try a different 
kind of fractionation. In a sense, the 
sOiie scale was constructed by halving 
die interval between zero stimulus and 
wndous standards. We could alto try 
halving the interval between two tones 
Of different loudness, as 6o and lOo db, 
to obtain a halfway point. The upper 
J^d lower hklycs of the interval could 
te himcmd again, yielding ^ and % 
by bitting the interval 
% we diould get back to the orig- 
iiial halfway point; aetaally we land a 
trifle tOb h!|glh fof the indirectly deter- 
mined haltfway pcnitt, as shown by both 
Gage iig34) and by Newman, Volkmann 
Be SteVeos The thscrepancy b 

not teriohs, and teems to be due to some 
extant error- In general, die result 
niay be tahm as confltmihg evidence 
for' the tone ' scale. (But see Gamer, 
i^aa, h.) Tfab method u an old one, 
called the method afoqual setise dui'inces 

A scale. l^oUtaged by the sucOets 
bif dte^ikme tbde. for toildnett, Stevedt, 
'ft NOWnian (iggy) tried die 
(dtth.: The scale Used' in 
ihgm i dBaafe: oae^^i^dniBcatea 


by the' sequence of octavet; agfl, ’ geek 
i . , - cydes. These are mudci^ 
equal through die rakidle range, thew^ 
as long as iKSg Stum{d observed that 
dm upper octaves are perceptually larger 
than the lower ones. The quesdon 
calb for an experiment. In die experi- 
ment, dm fliced and variable stimuli al- 
ternated at 8 sec intervWs. O’s task was 
to set the variable, by turning a crank, 
until it seamed half as hig^ in pitch as 
St. This was done by five Os at each of 
10 frequency values dbtributed over the 
range isg-^is.ooo cydes. There was 
moderate agreement among the Os as to 
the setting at each value. The Geo- 
metric Means of the stimulus values 
judged half as loud are plotted against a 
log abscissa in Figure 9-4. It will be 



rsnuMer or Stmwwo 

fiG. 9-4. (Stevens, Newou^ k Volkmann, i 987 -) 
The oidinate value of each plotted point repre- 
wnts the frequency of the tone which is judged 
half as as the base line ‘value Ot the point. 
Logarithmic units axe used td condense the upper 
dhd of -the curve. 

semi that xhey yield k bnoodt oUrve, 
Whhdi suggests u sbddc .fuaakm b 
iMfing measuRxL ' 

Now for die nwdidd of computing an 
equal-insmval . sesie of psychi^ogical 
pbdi. We shall - ex^aiii a g^phic 
mmiiod, whidi b-mdse accuhite ‘tiban the 






cpud^ a«%Ml im : 4 biN 5»%NI !<»' ip«e», 

b^t'4 ttic to fisd}oif. Set up tbe 

graplt ^owu as Figum 9-5 ip which fre- 
qu^Ky if cm die base line, and the psy> 
{hcdpgwft} unit pp tht» eadhtatie 

..^di PA log uphi, to up» 

per parti M tho wrve- IMn aw^n the 
value of i,opo qi^ to the totpo o{ 1.1^ 
cyc^ as m refepepee pcftht, Tho topo 
judged half a» hi^ would have a value 
of 500 tnels, by definition; it had been 
found in the experiment to oorrespond 
to 558 cycles. Hence plot the value 
for 500 mels ^ordinate) at 558 cycles 
(base line). To determine the 850-mel 
point read up from 558 cycles, using an 
enlaiged version of Figure 9-4, find the 
frequency of the tone that would have 
been judged half as high, and plot that. 
To compute values above 1,000 mels, it 
is necessary to reverse the process. Find 
the stimulus value of the tone which, 
when halved, gives 1,000 mel; this value 
can be read by running a line over to the 
curve from i M on the ordinate, and 
dropping a line to the base line from the 
point of intersection. This will he the 
stimulus value for a, 000 mels, and can 
be used to determine 4,000 mels, etc. 
When the points are connected with a 
smoothed line, as in Figure 9-5, the 
final scale is graphically represented. 

This curve gives us another chance to 
test Fechher*$ law. If it held, the curve 
should he a straight diagonal line, since 
equal unifi on the ordinate are 

plotted agaiW Ip^ cycles cm ^ ham line, 
Fechner's law does not iutfd in its shn* 
pie form, ^lit if cdnecdoh is made for 
tha yaiylhf »i?« ^ Webpr's 1^ 

pleating the ppph Dts m tte <«^na^ 
one ^la very good s^^reement with the 
lael -scale, ’ ■ .-f",-- .. 

There were imaor errom in the ori^ 
nal nud scale. Stevens apd VoUunaan 
(1940) made soone^intental dbecks m 


arose becadse some Os could not ImAhn 
late a stable idea of zero pitch. Hence 
£ made available to O p twty low pitchi 
which he could nmnd us destrfd, p 
wqr^^old that the toam- waa essemdaliy .nt> 



rcprMei^ted on the baie line. ThU curve is de* 
rived from Figitie 9^4 li>' fhe method dmerfbed 
in the te?^ 

sero. TTbis aeea^ to cfeai: np :the 

Jin a semp ibis idb^igpd^ 
metb^ "halyingfVtq '^mpetsep qf 
an iaterveh’! hot the two aaethods arq 
highly similar. Feihaps the biggest difi 
ferenoe is that halviz^ as usually em- 
ployed, as lUj^Kised to give a true ratio 
scale; not only equal intearyals, hut a 
zmo pc^W Perhaps .the apd scale Is 
tM*ely «qual4nteryal,*ale, like Fs%- 
na^it .■mt.-.- f iiw B t y a d i B , In casp, int 
a»o VOS# hr on a^itm^jr and 
qpnvei#n$f#orence. point. 
t^-eapaiin^larnishes a-g«i# FJs»s®is 
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« 6 itMkttdtl 6 n^^ ' ' '■'*^; ' 

fM|i«r -temmi modstitiM. Why «teeis 
tiM i^tepMed 'DI^ sicale 'i^th idM 
^halvii^'' tcafe {w pitdii ttett for 
loudAcn? Stevens, Volfcmnn and New> 
man suggested a possible expiamtion. 


tnstesi in terms of ponnds, but aUo 
know how much heavier two boiohs 
compiaied to one, etc. 'Ihis life* 
long 'esEperknee with ^^tyskail ohjei^ 
dint «mi he added and subteacted iMmld 
seem likely to distort any sub jeoivn scale 
t^wei^t, based diiecdy on some 
logical smisery {wocess. If Tittheher 
was ri^t in chtimhsg diat the'' 


A chai^ in pitch, according to the 
place dieory of hearing, involves a 
(^ange in the locus of the mcdtation on 
die b^ar nKmhrane. Hencei the DL 
for pitdi depends on the spatial separa- 
tkm of stimulated areas, and &ese dis* 
tances add up, inches. But in the 
case (d ioudness, die DL and subjective 
ma^itUde seem to depend on dilEerent 
mechanisms. This raises an interesting 
point. Fechner had suggested that the 
magnitude of a sensation represented the 
sum of units; the extension . to quali- 
toltve dimen»ons, like pitch and hue, 
dmae l«ter (Boring 194*)- Yet, in audi- 
tioa d)|e rule seems to hold for the 
qtUUity (pitch) and hot the magnitude, 
(loudness), t^at happens in other sen- 
sory anodali^? 

A subjective scale of weight. Harper 
Se Stevens (194S} used the halving method 
to construct a scale of perceived weight, 
usii^ the word veg to describe the unit. 
The int^rated j.n.d. scale does not agree 
With ithe hew st^; die j.nal. u about to 
times as many v^ at goo gnous as it h 
at too grams. Is dieie any olmous 
sduroe of distortion in the veg scale? 
O may have ' been committing what 
Tinh^er tailed the siimuius error; that 


error accoimted for the failure of "equsd- 
appearhig interval" itcales to agree wih 
Fechner’s law, the veg scale should r^m- 






f4[G, Varidlis hr weight. The 
and ponder curves comstruct^d m was tjw 
md scale (Fig. 9-5). Since .the units differed in 
these two' scales, the .oidinates have been ad* 
justed «o that the curves ineet at ino grams. If 
O ludgad weight oorrectly ki terms of grains or 


$tismslus rattier than the magnitude tH 
the tfifultitlg Seitsation. Thii en^ 

are tieal ^ 

Itave ive eacteii* 

gcaie, i '''caiiii ' jrdaigli ' 


some other physical unit, the resulting sqile 
wauld be shown by ito diagonal line labekd 
*^hyBical.'^ On the ot& hand, if Fediher't law 
htld. the xevened ^iriiiirve would he obtained. 
The skpea of €he two- lattat rams hav 6 been 
^'idjuiti^ 'to meet'-' the" pm qxtm Mim 
j^Ma. The conynpooding ordinates have bedi 
mnit^ for simplicity, yeg scale vises to 49 
vegs at 7po i. It telds only for Wd^bts 
mA ^ k UoA^tM 





sent a c a mproarisei b^ween a logurith- 
tnic (Fedtnei) ithd a' linear (pfayucal) 
scaJe. Thai It 4 o^ not is 'thfnm in 
FigniV'- frfi, ''■■v.'Pwi.vJ^yy, ■« the 

cut shotn suhieedW' in 
veg^^^ordhutte) IncieaM a^ functleoi 
of the eiinintus in ^tm (b^ li^ 
Fcercofi^a^h, Ve Haw add^ a straight 
diagt;^,Jin«; to npeesent a subjective 
scale tivhich coraftHtned to the physical 
onet and a Itgatitlunic curve to follow 
Fechner's law. The veg scale is cliearfy 
not a comiHomise between them; it even 
bends in the opposite directicm. We 
have also added a fourth curve, labeled 
“ponders." This comes from an unpub- 
lished experiment by Taback (1940) and 
seems to have been obtained by a 
method similar to that used for vegs. 
Fortunately Rogers (1941) gives enough 
representative values to permit construc- 
tion of the curve, adjusted by a constant 
to bring the mid values into agreement 
with vegs. The “ponder" scale looks 
like the veg scale, flattened a bit by 
stimulus errors. All things considered, 

ir trkr\1r« if th#* tVTi^ rtf Crtatsn 


r . '■ 

diSm :.»lmsdsaaenta% Inte oae. daw- 
ttracted<> by lutlving a&’<%|he caaei nf 
weighii^''»»'nan''it;ai!;'v^!;^^ v'>. 

'.v 

sttbjacdve^';:ataiiid^d! 4 e'''ih^^ 

;'tast(d>.'rl|nd<^ '«MNiiek!''> aiefdn.' ’-ahid" 
bitt^i The metthb 'iwefo 

qaito similar to those lie loudness and 
weieht. There were available in 'tibe 

bitter; in eadi the new ' seals 
agreed with the . ^d.- The difference 
was in tl|e Usual diiettitm in that 
subjective size of the j.n.d. increased 
fairly^ regularly as the stinluhis became 
strem^r. ‘ ", 

This work was ,,|ollpwed lip 
Center & Waddell, 19^;; BeebeCedter, 
t949) by cross-tnodslity comparisons. ' It 
is possible for O to select a solutfon of 
sodium chloride Uhidk is as salty as one 
of sucrose is styeet, fKample, By 
this method they were to tie to: 
gether scales for. all four qualities.- It 
remained to dehne the unit (one gust)! 
as the subjective strength of a i-percenit 
solution ^ sucrose. Once the iwen 





iode feieiT' j!i^MdsQ^ 

itit^iiis it Witt 

all foiir icmto ^ 

c^mraftioitt. Frotit tte resulting %[iTe 
9 ^) you ctu tell h<n 9 ^ to make tip 
a solutioiti of 

be as aka a g!i^ t^iiee^tratio^ 
tadrtarit aci4 is Iburi Usatig iliese scato^ 
BeebeCeasiet maxte a sec Of standarda, 
ididvittsed them to test and descnhe mh^ 
like faaui and pkkks. 

Again we see ^at subjective scales mig^ 
have some practical value. 

It i| probably too early to conml^ the gust 
scales as inore than approximations. In taste 
(and in weights, too) it is necessary to supply 
O wi^ a limited range <^t Co stimuli from 
which he must pick the one he judges to be 
hall at sUong as St. It is perfectly possible 
chat O picks his **hair stimulus as the mid- 
ppint of thi^ series, rather dian as half as 
strong as St. ,£t wiA be recalled that Helson 
proposed a foibula for computing this mi^* 
point, PSE or ^Adaptation Levef* (p. agi). 
This lomida, or e^n die simple geometric 
mean ol the Co stimuli, agrees very wiell with 
the values Lewis gives for halving, except in 
the case of salt Similarly, the geometric 
means of the Stimuli fit the Harper and Ste- 
vens veg scale almost as well as do their own 
data. At first glance this would suggest that 
O doesn't halve the sensation at all; he merely 
picks the stimulus which corresponds to the 
level of adaptation induced by the stimuli 
given him. Actually this is not ^e case; Mac- 
Leod (persoual'^^nmsunimd found that 
O would fiot pick a '*half ' stimulus there 
is no Co stnoi^ suit him. It ^Is 

n^cmsary to carry out some^wliminary tJtm 
with a wide range of Co to tteiermine where 
the **hair stihudus will isIL tmd dien to re- 
strict the range around this value todetermine 
it more accurately. Thus the coincidence of 
the mid-pomt of Co range and the 'hair 
point, vdikh we noted above, is the result of 
pieliiidiiary exparhnentation. It is stilt pos- 
sible, however, that the series has some in- 
fluence tirf'the *1^ tsfltee. Irhit'dlfltetsdty 
was partfcnlarly trchfldanmie in. the diffietdt 
cmtMpsaHty a^ 

„ a. sour solution w suhksctive strepgih 
''||idbk>ater ge WaiiB^. 

>'4^ nsoMid loiirce of enoT hi the mm scale 


fthk|rvbe fosmd in svaQ|ple ae^smy 
hi Lewis’ experiment O always mated St first, 
rinsed! his mouth, and then tasted one of the 
Co samples immediately. Thus, the Co 
dWnild seehi tdo weak agaiixSt the background 
iSi rtmiaiiiing adaptation to^ ihe refativety 
stronger St. MacLeod (ig^t) repeated the 
halving experiment with su^r solutions, but 
allowed one minum between stimuli. This 
may have introduced a Te, but some con- 
trols Were made to check against this new er- 
ror. At any rate, MacLecd'S cmrve is much 
more bent over at the upper end than is the 
sucrose curve in Fig^e 9^7. 

Brilliance- Sd far we have found diat 
intemive subjective stales in three dif- 
ferent sense modalities depart tonsist- 
endy from Fcthner’s law. One qualita- 
tive scale, pitch, obeys the summated BL 
Version. What would happen in the 
case of visual brilliance? This dimen- 
sion may be considered an intensive one, 
since it is primarily related to the 
amount of Hght energy reflected from the 
object. But in some ways it resembles 
a quality. This is especially clear when 
we deal with colored objects, where the 
average person is apt to use strong to 
apply to saturation as well as brightness. 

Hanes (1949a, 1949b) tried the halving 
method on the brightne^ of a patch 
of light. In the two studies he covered 
a range from 0.0001 to 500 millilamberts 
—a ratio of 1 to 5,000,0cm, compared to 
about 1 to so obtainable with papers. 
Hanes arbitrarily assigned 100 bril to 
1 milhlambert, and went on in the usdal 
manned to calculate the stimulus equiva- 
^lents of 50 b!ril, ado bril, etc. The major 
p^don. of the fimal deal? i(hdwn in 
Figum 9-8* The ordinate is in brits, 
and jtte base line is in pfidtbnr, a unit 
that tsdes into cohsidtd^tiqh the siae of 
the pupil 367). the dbts on the 
jCurve are a summated BL 

curve prepared by Troland (igrg-Il). 
^ in this dimetistOn it seems to be true 
Aai subjects^ units correspond 

closely to the DL at various points in 
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Aei<-!Ka3it ' iuiicinitiau Itt fact one 
am wmm fmm Wtls . to OIa 
l%ki)an$ Isf t.6t. This indicates tfiat 
they both measure the same thing, just 
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Fm, 9-8. (Hanes, 1949a.) The relation Uti the 
brilliance function (solid curve) to the integrated 
DLs (circles) for brilliance. The ordinate is in 
DLs, which must be multiplied by 1.61 to ^ve 
brils. The base line is in units of retinal illumi- 
nation. 

as inches and centimeters are both meas- 
ures of length. 

Hanes made a number of internal 
checks on the scale, such as having O 
make estimates of ^ St, double $t, and 
tripte St, These estimates are harder 
than ‘*half” to make, and yield more 
variable results, but they are not badly 
put line with predictions made from 
the orjgixud brU scalp based on. halving. 
These internal chiecks axe considered im- 
portant if we are to claim that the sub- 
jective, scale is a tri^c ratio scale, com- 
parable to physical ones ol length and 
feet that j they lately wprl^ 
out peifectly is cfeen taken as aifu^ 
inent agafest validity of aublecttye 
scals^ felt :pi^^ stmf^ ndxrors.^ 
eftefe nf specific. &cton in the meperi^ 
as ‘8(mes:'eCect8»ror 

difficulty p - has m tmagmiag fe^icafeiNi 
like ^ Hanes found % pardculaiiy 


badL . ly « lesidt, 

are aomewbat^ like the fiddeeU 

paper rule we detesSbed on page 2)5, but 

dify ■' . -fonodi.' 'v 

‘ V ipe ' 'MPie' 

our ducuastmi tb bmlvln^ iq tradltnaaal 
sentcay cUmemitHis,! wiwre we bAve oilier 
date, nuii afr die 0L, and 
koowtedge, with which we x&t cempfne 
our new scales, Now k* u« dim to 
other aj^lications (d the halving 
method. One of the' earliest uses of die 
halving technique was the commicdoin 
of a scale for numerotisnessi dots 
(Taves, 1941). , We have already dis- 
cussed the results, for the scale dmws .a 
break or discontinuity at about dx dots, 
and was taken as evid«ioe for the int- 
portance of the spaa of attention ssr 
apprehension. Taves. used the typical 
halving method. He exposed slides cmi- 
Mining from s to 180 dots, aad asked Q 
to pick a slide that contained ludf as 
many. O did not have time to count the 
dots: he just made his dwice cm tikt 
basis of impression. Figure 4-1 a . (p. 98) 
shows that Taves obtained a regular < 
scale. NumeroiBiHtse acte Idee odaer in- 
tensive iqagnitudes, in, diat DTs ace not 
subjectively equal. 

(>943)> a^ter a careful exaiotiuu 
tioiv alette dieory underlying meaiMire- 
menf^^ concluded that the equal «ldt 
fcak td dds.type COOKS iMatter to meeting 
the criteria ^ than dees . any jointer. He 
then, proceeded to comtruct scales for 
three quite difierait magnitudes; visual 
nne, subjcntivu^^fteHl^t^ 
items (digits^ and aul^etive ^ffitadty 
of imittiple^dloice voodwlary ; steqm 
He wmamceeafhil.in all tiireei. 
vMiainniq et^otinwnt he Imd O.^ec tim 
aaae.of nmiratideiamuil!BS.ao timt k.aqpi 
|Mahud <«9 he lirif'i.tiw 

rate d St. The tesults ihow^ a heeak 




JlHgl CI£.f#i^«:ilVeirO^H¥Sl€8>^li fOALlMG METHOD 
i»~tlie lii»fitioit» 4 ^^ &ai 


iotM’ by-Twres^ »t aliout rantm per 
•eo^^qadl Iteew . pneeetted evidence that! 
two, tUfetem foodewee were ' involwsdt 
below the bretib O wal'^jcv%ing the 
dti»nti'en.<of eftdi flasii. snd doubliiig it« 
idtUe above Uk ineiitk be wat jndgh^ 
tote dheclly, halAditg 

The exteimtm ei the halving me&od 
to dim^iddm like tttbjbctive difficolty 
of mccDtny span or test Items oSeied no 
new difficulties However, it is interest* 
iag in that we are constructing a sub- 
jective dhnensioti that has no physical 
contttei|Kirt. This points Up the fact 
that psychological scaling Is not depend- 
ent tm a physical scale; all that we need 
is some way of idemifyii^ the items that 
are to be t^ed. One or nunre of these 
items can then be used as reference 
points for the subjective scale, and all 
other items, old and new, arrai^d at 
appropriate points bn the scale. We 
shall see later that the same thing is 
true of other scaling methods, as rating: 
when so used, the methods might better 
be called psydiomettic than psycho- 
phystcaL ; ' 

BefOK we go oh to other methods, it 
m%ht be well to evaluate die "halving" 
tnediod of subjective scalingt It re* 
<»ived a lot attention in recent y^ars 
because it wasuelativdy new. Further- 
more, k aeems to be a dftet^ Way of 
Gonstructbig ratio' scales, rather than an 
hidirect oim, which gh«s it a smt of 
'^{ace vahchtj^ thitt the other methods 
do BOt bav^ ' The uldmim test of &e 
metibod will como when it is compared 
With some iitom fiundfmmitalbnbwlfidgii 
about 'dm pbyilcdogitad mechahisms' of 
dm mdividnai- aensel. We most ke^ 
two qnesdoassqENuate: (i) Is the mediod 
fcindamentaiSy tbuod? and^ (a) What 
etmm ciop iip te'spplyh^’ii to specif 
ad l> j < U.ttw ■■ dhocrnddatf ^vidii %"''4 

' 1 * '■ r . r i , » - ■ ' ' ■ , ‘L ' . * . ‘ ’ 


'dvocdbite'bsa' "by «ye^* ^ian hslM'iiimboiil. 
<d halving it. but dbe two tegaxmtt do 
not'dways turn out to bewxacdy equal 

METHOD OF EQUAL 
SE^SE DISTAN^S 

Ihere are a number of . methods ip Which 
O tries to select or adjiat a series of 
stinxuli so that diey mark off subjectively 
equal disunces sdmig scmle ctmtinuum. 
The first of these, bisection, was used by 
Plateau in the 1850‘s. He had aitists 
paint a gray which was midway between 
white and black — in other words, there 
was as much distance, subjectively, be- 
tween white and gray as between gray 
and black. 'The method was developed 
by Delboeuf, MiUler, and Titchener 
(1905, II, ii; cf. Boring, ipfs). The 
basic purpose was to test Fechner’s lawi 
If the mid-point fell at the Geometric, 
rather than the Arithmetic Mean, Fech- 
ner was right. Sometimes the mid-point 
fell at one Mean, sometimm at the other, 
and sometimes in between. We shall 
not go into the old arguments to which 
Titchener devoted a huge section of his 
book (above). The method is clearly 
subjected to dm same enrors we dis- 
cussed under id^otn^tlbn. indeed, the 
imthod of tnsection of an in'^rval is 
very similar ' 40 a magnitude. 

About die only diffeteace is that halving 
may give a true xero for the scale as 
we have already s^ (p. ags). 

Snifotd’s expcrimeiit. .Ofcourse^’ fbi^ 
hi' no reason to limtr‘«njpeiiments to 
bisection; one can bredk up'a WfajedtsVe 
distance into aS -iUiaBy oquM ' intend 
sis denned.' Tbut' in Simford‘s wei^ 
linent|t 1 tdM 9 n«r, p. iu8 

j; becwiaea g and roo 
aro'SCMiiad' into dve'hm^ 'kdej^ag 
, . id/mnief’^&tan<«s’'-ho* 
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'U tile -tkyete^ of an -dao') 
wei§^ l^aced in eaidh p^e i> ,ptotted‘ 
on a logaxi^iiniic cad^te/againit finotf 
unit! (nitijeid|i« wagnttu^) on Inije, 
line, iteiaier^ laur t«pul4 pralict^tttK " 
they should on a atnight lui&’ 
Figuii^^ 9^ plhttod from tine ’'ty^ipir 
O (Ittdimwr.' 191^, II, p.: 4 ») is M la^ 
agreement wi^ Fedmer's law. Bat 



Fifi. 9,9. (Daa ot an experiinent of Sanfotd, 
reposted -by Titcbener, 1905, U. p. 8s.) Mean 
weiglK aMigned to each of five equal-temte* 
distance! piles. The line shows where the points 
would fall if Fechner’s law held. 

there are a couple of things wrong with 
the experiment. In the first place, 
Titcbener used the arithmetic mean of 
eadi pile; if you are ^ing to end up 
widi a log stimulus scale, you should 
start by averaging log stimulus vaduds, 
to obtain a geometric tioean. Tins point 
probadSdy makes, little actpal dif^rence 
in the vesidte for the abort rai^: of 
weights ^t would htil in one ptte, but 
one 'i|dk|hld, be , o throu^oud 

stathtic:^" treatment^ and not shut by 

and {oad 

a logiunttlimdc fadei<. ' . .. 

Tite leoMid d^hxdty is the distrain* 
tiow«t-di» we^htt tluhaial»esu/^ ; 
smaB; ' dltteitbl^-drjj^ tie|idt^'nihei$' by 

odty «.a gtu, tdieteas the besvieet ' sb 
..dtf ‘ ' set^‘< .V . . 

coiiiMer Bw ohlit|aesitan -of seidcs'efieaii ' 
bitt this time ’(^dt a vei^eenee. li 0 


tmen^ dm five pUes tp. Jwve 

ane^w'nthK. ‘ , ^ 

seiiei.is so 'tienithfptdd 
weqdtt for eadt .]^ would be very simi- 
lar to the mult actaudty <dMaine& In 
cellar words, die results, are apt to be 
forced by the or^inel df „l|im- 

uli. This lUfficnlty ^ hse peculiar to 
the f»esent medibd. W it jfiajpMsWtey- 
oro who attmnpM psphoie||bP<‘l^ t^^ 
fo some fields it can be is^aaiaed by 
lettiug O adjust a ccmtimiously variable 
tthnuhis imtil its incensity satisfied him. 
as in the Stevaw, V^mabn h Ndwtnan 
(igS 7 ) experiment on halving pitdh (p. 
*40). But you cannot readily vary 
weight in a continudhs fashion' by turn- 
ing a crank. Perhaps the ne?ct l^t bet 
would be to let O take his weighs one 
at a time, from a very huge pile, bn the 
theory that he would not expect a small 
sample from a buget pile to be equally 
distributed on his scaled But the best 
way to meet the dbficulty is to vary, the 
series of stimuli in a known way a nd 
see what efiEect this variation has ^ the 
resulting scale. We have already made 
some beginnings in this direction in our 
discussion of series effects (p. 8S5), which 
we ended with a discussion of a mater 
stich model. Let us return to it now. 

Atqrm^mccjt^l scale distordous. The 
mmerbtkh model does very wdl in tell- 
ing us vhat luqipens to the PSE, or mid- 
pi^t of the series when {or 

extra Co stimuli, for that matter) m? 
added m one, ea4 pi ibeimies. In 01^ 
words, is suffice* for jiidigmeiiis fomped 
into two cmegeries, wiih only one inter- 
mmgmy t h wi dmb l Jfon>aiMnmfomi me 

tm cate dai foniiijimd munphie 

am), <lit*ivM^ 
muea fotr nftim find tWtt bnbidifond 
admtdua serka diifovt ony 
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1%. ;M. lahoKUU i944a.) ; ^cfaoiMi^ funqtkKu ini^ and ^or-MtiRfory jud^- 
menu. TOe vortkal Uset xqtreieat linMiu, or tratiti^n }^tt betweeii catqptiei. bas^ on 
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dots on the.bae tlie varioiit 

g(apfad:-m?F%ai«.'g<4!0. .■■’.v".-; 

l^e npfier two aavn preaent renite 
from nomad setiei; the.one on the lelt 

UM alifdle 


a*ent ectk^ ehtiidcjUig Mme aoegonu 
•ndsamdhiag aditeci. Theie distortioaa 
ate nea^ illnatiMOd by eoBW of 
]|.r|if> Johmen (ip44e)> He seed lifted 
dittitiniwi.ea thown by tin 
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rig^t lus lour. The siogle ogive sepk' 
ratiflg the two categoms lo(d» tyxiv 
nttcrkat ^ IPSE drifted fay.a time 
error, a» exited. The three inier- 
categoiy thr^oldt in the rigltt^tand 
figure Are fmrly evenly spaced. But 
notice what happeaxi in the secmd pair 
of figures, where the Co stitnuli are 
stacked up at the lower end el the series. 
The two-category method, on the left, 
shows only a shift downward of the 
ogive, uid its PS£ is aj^fMopriarely dis- 
placed, as our meter stick would have 
predicted. However, the four-categmy 
plot shows that much more happened; 
all three ogives are displaced downward, 
with the lowest category having the 
greatest shrinkage. The third pair of 
figures shows that concentration of Co 
at the heavy end has just the opposite 
effect. 

Johnson worked out a logarithmic 
formula to handle the shifts in an 
approximate fashion, and Helson’s 
weighted Geometric Mean (p. agi) does 
a very good job of predicting the two- 
category results. 

We can produce even more striking 
changes in the category thresholds by 
introducing unrealistic anchors. For 
example, in Rogers’ (1941) experiment 
on judgiog inclination of lines, £ asked 
O to use six categories, assigning No. 1 
to die smallest slope and Na € to die 
greatest. £ always presehied an andior 
before each line to be judged, teUii^ 
0 that the anchor was the slope whkh 
should be called No. fi. The htdiOa' 
doos of the stimuli always varied tvithin 
the rai^ between 10^ and 40^. In the 
first the andboT' waa'4o?»<and per” 
feoly regular ^ta were drained. But 
Qn.s«Qee«nve^a«ietv£'aam^ 
definkig caaeggary No. €, taore and snore 
beymid the actual nuage cd stimoli iihai 


ments seemed to sucettiuToliiowisig 
anchor at oae etui,. ilipBt.'-iewahdh ^g ;'<a»‘ 
tadied to the bottoui cS the stimulus 
range at the other end. Ihus, with an 
af|^or at €0’’, the scale had stretched 
so that only four categories were used 
by O to cover the stimulus range. But 
tlte stretthing was not silways miMeim, 
and sometimes the scale seeing to break 
loose from a vrey uitreallltk author. 
Rogers found tluu diSreent Os diowed 
different breakii^ points; in short, he 
thought that the reaction to a confiicting 
stimulus series and anchoring stimulus 
might be an individual pmaonality thar- 
acteristic. 

Anchoring effects sriih other maleriidt. 
These results are not peculiar to a scale 
of inclination <d lines. Rogers ran a 
parallel experiment on weights and got 
the same sort of phreiomena. In a later 
study H. R. McGaxvey (1943) obtaimd 
strikin^y similar results with veihal 
materials. %e used nvo types of Items: 
social prestige of occupations in. one 
experiment and undesirabiUty of form 
of behavior in a second one. When 
dealing with such material, one does not 
have any smt of {diysical aeale for the 
stimulus bb^cts, as grams or i^pees. 
Befoi^ McGarvey could start her main 
expirimient, the had to cidfect # lar^ 
number of possilde ‘ iteai^ - have 
diem scaled by a rarity method: she 
uied a gtu{ddc arethbdi^ ried 
exam|lM''whi(h'.'dre''l?s.<.jut^^.''«.ai ex* 
treme (see .p. afik). SHie then pithed, la 
items, two at sadb of six equally spaced 
mtenods, for ‘her serin sthu^ and 
addidecul onn as Muhora-'^all breed 
on the^^pariridiiny' ndng by 'the O 
sridk udi^ ffidy.were tebeuse^^iOnee 
the itetW ucae acaied hi' -rith. huhiod,' 
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*n dw we^l^ 
bt 'RiOgen ekpeiteatt I%e 
lli^lftliM i«NMd'taa«e^ are subject to 
thb atoC MtidtoTing effects u are uin{de 
l^ystcal t^jeets may be takcSi ia evidmce 
ffiffit' we are dealing widi some general 
bnvs of jud^nmit 

In an earlier experiment, Hum k 
Vcdkmann (>937) (bowed that anchor- 
iDE^eSects worked in a rougMy shnilar 
fashion in judgments of pleasantness 
and unpleasantness of colon. In this 
mtperiment they nsed an imagihsuy 
anchor. .0 was instructed to diink of 
the most pleasant color he could and 
assign it categoiy seven (diey used a 
seven-point scale). Hunt (1941) ex- 
tended the study of anchoring effects, 
iritb both real and irat^^ned andrars, 
to jut^ments of ivory carvings, paintings, 
and ”crinw8.*’ Alihou^ these experi- 
menits were not as detailed as those of 
Rc^^ers and . McGarvey, they certainly 
show the generality of the {^enomena. 
Vcdkmann did a number of related ex- 
periments that have appeared only in 
abstracts of verbal reports; ithey are de- 
saibed in greatm (tetail by McGarvey 
(t94g), who studied under Voikmann. 

What do equal sense distance scales 
laeasate? The study of anchoring ef- 
fects serves tar emphasise’ the fact ri»t 
the . equM*appeariiig interyM sole is 
strikingly subject to the conditions luder 
arhidt it iaMlt sp^ This dumld be a 
ilritinuig'tbi'iiioM'id^ aMetP^ to 
mrt iHiydriiM!*bcmt>bssic'<aei»^ 
csael'’%'^1^..shdHld. '>;|l!m<widi''pi^sar 
imecasittpm t^iMt^ 
yi^. .jgoed/niH^ «m 'ia.sGalic9''« 
seasecy diatesuiato This ii flh wttp N d 

fpive i|i;a desct^dosi of a canvenient 
deyim..lim:toaectistg.iadp fiodi 
dte devke and Ae ietnlto^ shown in 


' 94 1. , . ha 'thtt case G' Nat ^fiy«|i' a 
strip eontdiniag a series of is gray a«es- 
pkai, ruq^ng feoin'idiito to Mmdst btok. 
the str^i, labded in terms of Muniitll 
’Value,'- is drawn at the top^ of. At 
%ure, for convenience. O is also given 
a sheet of graph paper and scane smaH 
mtukers-^buttons would- do. He places 
a marker in each vertical column, and 





Fic. 9-u. (After Ncwhall, 1950.) A method of 
evaluating the spacing of visual scales. The strip 
at the top is made up of is gray samples of 
paper. A marker is assigned to eaeh sample, 
and O arranges the markets so that the vertical 
distance betwera them ia proportional to the 
subjective distance between samples. Each circle 
ri^presents the siverage positibti of the matkets aet 
ior the partktilar strip abea«, wtikh is labeled 
in tenns of Munsell steps of ''Value*' (brightness). 
$i^^ the first six samples Increase 1 :^. fuU stepsv 
and tim icpnd six by half ttepSr theoretical 
posi^ of tile maikefs smW conform to the 
' iebiteii’llne/' ’’ ' ' '' 

adpritt all du aaikmiM^l he ivlttnii- 
.'fidi <h»t their vertical qtacing -cone' 
spoodt to the toBKiry; be- 

tween their brig^htneuea. £ then risadi 

pfidiidi' Viw^dM 

; tilt nigntilni w 

Thn jcimdet In fittturn Ovii tmagtierit 




m ST«MiDt ' !: 


the jncmge leitnigi o( to Os, using tiae 
sumvlus lerks sbown. bt Hhit cue 'we 
kiuMr a about tbe stimuli. They 
weae dbioiea inmai ibe liijDuQseU scale 
(MunseU, Sloan b Goodl<itw^ t 9 SS)> In 
whidi tfae uniiB represent equal steps on 
a sunMBAted }.n.d, scale. Further, we 
know that a }.nxi scale for hii^tness 
agrees with one constructed by halving 
(p. S44). Hence we can plot the posi- 
tion at which each marker should be 
placed if Newhall's method agrees with 
other results. The predicted posititm 
is shown by die broken lines. Note 
that Newhall put the method to a severe 
test by using an unbalanced series, in- 
creasing by tingle units to a value of 
6, and then by half unitt to 9. The 
resulting series effect caused only a 
small distortion at the point where the 
stimulus series shifted from whole to 
half unit jumps. Newhall got at least 
as good “fits" with two other irregular 
series. The results are not due to sug- 
gestion, for O was not told anything 
about the samples — ^he was merely asked 
to judge them. 

This method is something like the 
Method of Adjustment, applied n> scal- 
ing. Unlike methods that force single 
judgments, it permits O to work up and 
down the scale at will, making as many 
readjustments of the markers as he 
wishes before dm results are tabulated. 
At any rate, it ofirtainly seems to e^i- 
mize series effects in judging visual 
btigh^hos*' yields results in agree- 
ment with those obtained by integrating 
j.n.d.’s and by the h^ing aiedtod<(but 
not dte lagaiithmk feomulatimi of FOth- 
ner mid of MkhelS 80 Helsen^ 11949, or 
the square toot Of redectanee taile Of 
FuUomon & Cattell, i$9s). ioiwwdd 
be inbmMhig n> try the' weihdii on 
weights, wtiere Fe4«nr'i hmtt hnegras^ 


ret»lis:>i{ NewhaU's theckeid^oard.methpd 
agreed with .of these othor nM^mds, 
it would be reaso a oMe ni. assume, that 
both methods had avoided series ngccts 
and wem ma% dotiigiaf^ 
ing. the seosoiy dhniMW 

Rating scales. Most of die studies we 
have discussed so far are called piycbo- 
physiasl; i.e., diey are conqemcii with 
the psydtologkal scalii^ of objects whith 
can be arranged on a physical con- 
tinuum. Thus we can plot the relation- 
ship between sones (psydudogical) and 
decibels (physical). The fact that we 
can specify our stimulus objects in 
physical terms is a great help in studying 
various types of constant errors, hut we 
can oonswuct psychdioigical scales per- 
fecdy well even when there is no con- 
venient physical continuum on which 
we can arrange the stimulus objects, as 
we noted previously (pp. 845-14$; cf. 
McGarvey, 1943). Such scales are often 
called psychometric. Perhaps the most 
familiar example of this type is the rat- 
ing scale. 

Galton (18S3) seems to have bemi the 
fint to develop a scale of this type. His 
purpose was to quandfy a stricdy psy- 
chological function, the vividness of 
images. Major (189$) used a sort oH 
rating scale iosc the determinadon of the 
afiec^ value of odors. Since then, 
tfao rating scale has been used inter- 
mtitendy {cw varifoua purposes in ex- 
perimental psydudogy, But the average 
person k modi more jfsmiliar wstb 
radng stales for the desqription and 
evaluadon M!|Mnaomdjity dbaractetisdea. 
Very few peopte gd 

adihotrt^ bdaw and meifhod 
.k jwtdely qM-in immistiyi the 
' forCBi, and adterever some sbhjdb .bn 
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Wt lAie liecteir att cimsmiaed to 

and are «k- 

<!dIeQt measuring instroments. 

Ideall ratix^ scale is one 
eqtml imervaD^ Frcan wtHl ive know <d 
the Method of Equahappearing Intee- 
vah, it is dear that the rating scale must 
be tied down or anchored if it is to have 
equal uhiis or a stable reference point. 
The diSiculty is how to do this; One 
typical way is to use descriptive adjec- 
tives. thust 

Very Pomr Pom: Fair Good ExceUent 

The rater, of course, makes a check m. 
die Une above the phrase which best 
describes ttie perstm rated. Hie only 
trouble is that most of the checks are 
apt to land in the central category— un- 
less the fater is a dironic optimist or 
pessimist. To Spread out and stabilize 
the ratings, the descriptive phrases are 
Mten made more specific, even to the ex- 
tent ol listing t^cal items of behavior. 
Or the rater may be told to let each cate- 
gory represent <o pCrcmit M the coll^ 
population, for example. Still another 
attempt to tie down die scale uses spe- 
cific individuals, known to all raters, as 
anchors tar each categtn^. In spite d 
aU diest! devices, the rater will tend to 
aj^fnmimate a ndcmal distribution if he 
thtes many iadivMuals. One can nevo: 
be sure whethar this represents a ‘*serfes 
effect” in dre-fatar, or the fact dtat mott 
traits are nonnally distributed; there is 
im external check. 

Considetable atnmtion has been de- 
voted to CEs, as “hido" effects, and to in- 
dividual- diffaienon between jw%m. 
These syseenoticenot* can be ndnkniaed 
hf the construetion of the scale, or ad- 
jmeed by-naing Msmdard acmes.* Hie 

. 1 One ooBveiynt mtlMd «( tieatiiig data from 
ttitBf leafasfi M enineiteacih }ii4ge's ratings into 
mefcs.aml'dwasMW: as dMCMt cpifsi|jei agT-tgg. 


reader who fs interested m further in- 
formadon about rating scales iliopld. con- 
sult GudlMd (199^ He will find many 
parallels betw^ rath^ scale and siag)^ 
stimulus methods. In faa the chief dif- 
{menoe is not between the two methods, 
bat between the types of material oa 
which they are used. Single Stumili, 
the method used wUh stimuli that can 
be controlled and specified in physical 
terms, would seem to be the better place 
to study the laws of judgment. Rating 
scales are extremely convenient devices 
when dealing with the important stimu- 
lus objects and qualities that cannot be 
specific in this huhion. 

PAIRED COMPARISON 

At least two accepted methods of scal- 
ing — relative scaling — can be traced back 
to Fechner’s pioneer work in experi- 
mental esthetics (1876) and to his method 
of choice. This rudimentary method is 
illustrated by his study of the pleasing- 
ness of recungles. He prepared card- 
board rectangles ranging in proportion 
from a square to a narrow c^long and 
spread them haphazard on a table. He 
asked several hundred persons, individ- 
ually, to choose the moat pleasing shape 
and also the least fdeasing. Then be 
could use the relative frequency of 
chokes as an indmt— w> he argued— of 
the true estheiUc appeal of eacds rectangle. 
The faihzcatde choices fell mostly in the 
^lidddle of the se^ (near the "gtdden 
teetima") and dw tStifavoNtble ones to- 
waanf' life extrenkt.'. 

Hu iwo more devei^ied loras 
of the method of chake are known as 
die Ranfciiqf Method mid the Method 
ci Paired Compatuoti. If Fediner faiid 
asked 

'row With' oafe.-imd 



mdi ordtir ivoald tivns ftmuMned mudi 
additaonal ioftmuatfon. If ble had 
shown only two at a ti^ and 

asked 0 to choose dte nK»e pleating, 
and done (be same with all the possible 
pairs, again kO would have obtained 
mudh mose information than by his sim> 
pie method <d chcdce. Or he could have 
taken a certain rectangle as the Standard, 
presented each of the others as a. Co 
along with the St, and had O judge Co 
as more or less pleasing than St, after 
the manner of the Method of Constant 
Stimuli. This last suggestion has not 
been found very good psychologically in 
studies of esthetic or other values, be- 
cause O beccnnes oversatiated with dw 
recurring Standard specimen. Logically 
and mathematically, however, we shall 
see that the Method of Paired Compart- 


PAIPtEH flOliCf AIIIS0K . m 

son isiedticihk) totlMtidlCSoiMtatitStiMi* 
uli, and furthermore dhgt the linking 
Method is tedudble to dfot nf P{>ufod 
COsQIplUrilQfls 

The Method of Paired Cmnpariion 
vUi, intrtoduoed by Cohn in his 

stndy ofcMorpteferoioes. It is often !«• 
ganM as the most adequate way of 
securing value juc^psMatS« O's task «t 
any one moment is simplifipif to tlie,ut* 
most because he has tmly two spechnen* 
before him. He compares these in a cer- 
tain respect, passes to another pair, and 
so on till all the specimens have been 
judged. If every qpecimmi is paired with 
every other one, the number of pairs is 
n(n —»)/«, which makes 45 pairs of 10 
specimmis, or igo pairs of xo specimens. 
The job can sometimes be legitimately 
shortened; one plan is to break up a 


PAIRED COMPARISON: DATA AND TREATMENT 
I. RECORD FORM 


Spedmens 



A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

/ 

3 
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A 

A 

A 

A 
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A 

A 
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• 

B 

B 

£ 

B 

G 

B 

B 

J 

C 




D 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

S D 
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B 

B 

B 

D 
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§ E 
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£ 

£ 
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F 
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G 

G 
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C^oi« 

'y 
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. $ 

7 ' 

8 

. 4 ,„, 
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COMPUTATIONS 






SpefsiniMd in ot C* 




a 

i 

f 

J 

0 

D 

A 

c 


A 

C««e»e 

0 

« 

M 

4 

4 

K 
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9 

p se C/(a - ! j 
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, <81 

44 

•4# 

dd 


.fo 

rSfd 


t 

? 
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*h.iS 

. J , . { 

+'‘lj 


9 

<y a* C + e-S 

n.s 

*•» 
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j|||b 

«s^ 

•81 


45 


•fi» 
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<1 

? 
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i into two ot more 

o<M^|»jp4iigpitariet. 

In prepwrlng his shnflled list of nil the 
pairs to be given £ can gj^rd i^nst 
Usne and space errors by facing eadi 
specimen first in some pairs and second 
in others, t'or an individual experi- 
ment he can prepare a record blank in 
tabular form, like die one on page asg, 
shown filled out Eadb specimen is as- 
signed a row and a column. If, for ex- 
ample, O jnefen G to B, the letter G is 
voritten at the intersection of the G 
column and die B row. When all the 
diokes have been made, £ counts all the 
G entrim (whidi will be in either the G 
row or the G column) and records the 
count at the foot of the G column. So 
he obtains his choice scores (C scores). 
Widi 10 spedmens in the lot, eadi is 
compared with the remaining 9; to ob- 
tain the percent score or p score, ac- 
cordingly, each C score is divided by 9, 
or in general by (n — 1). There are cer- 
tain diecks: the sum of the C scores 
must be n(n — i)/s; and the average 
p score most be .ja 

Treatment of Paired Con^uiristMi data. 
Since O makes a choice between the 
members of each pair of spedmens, the 
experiment is a two-category <me, and so 
far the same ilk a two-category dqmi- 
ment with Constant Stimuli. We might 
call the two cfitegoiies ‘Vin” and "lose.” 
Each C score tcQs how often the given 
spedmen'won, and the oorresponding p 
tells in what percent of cases it won. 
Won against wha#' ^Against dm fiekt, 
we^ may say, the fidd 'comprisiiq' the 
whtote hm cd «pbdAepi. Specimen A 
accued i^pdittt the field, 

'*1 Wlpf in© W](ll^IO|© lalVIll* 

o%i)wm locadon, 1^ in 

prnm 0 m k^fay hehnv sped- 
. ««>' fiereeiit ,ot 


ctfses above specimen £. In this iespect» 
again, die dhu are dniUw to those of 
Constant Stimuli (p. aie). 

Though sodi cdta throw nd light on 
an absolute aero of merit, they enable 
us to estimate the relative siae of the 
steps m intervals between the spechneas. 
Can we accept the steps in p or fre- 
quency as measures of steps in merid 
In an experiment with Constant Stimuli, 
where the “spedmens” can be physically 
measured, we know diat equal steps of 
frequency correspond closely to equal 
steps of physical sue along in the middle 
of the frequency scale, say from p = .90 
to p =: .70, but not out near the ex- 
tremes of frequency (p. S05). We found 
it possible to assume a normal distribu- 
tion of threshold values and convert p 
into z values. It is important to notice 
that it is the responses, not the stimuli, 
that are normally distributed. The dis- 
tribution of weights in the weight-lift- 
ing experiment is perfecdy flat (rec- 
tangular), but die distribution of the 
greater-less threshold is normal. 

It is reasonable, accordingly, to handle 
Paired Comparison data on the follow- 
ing basis: the experiment^ » equivalent 
to one with Constant Stimuli; the given 
field of spedmens takes the place of a 
single Standard; and dm p values can 
legitimately be converted into z values 
by use of our ubie on page so6. 

The introduction of z scutes into the 
scaling Paired Comparison data was 
dw achievement of Thurstone (19x73, b, 
tgtSa, 1948). His |ustiifiation of the 
procedure ivas based on different reason- 
hrom that offered here, whidi is due 
to Guiffotd (tpxSi Gttilloid 

diottgla it wtomtof, however^ to nM « 

funnel; ItSIUIOI^jBfll* iMCII l^pCMSUIiieily w 
hflM lAlda % ©©Mdii C ic©©© 
tibe field. But dto idtodM he d)e 

BBti^ iot idlw ybisM^L ^ 



dus 'DMMUt «o iar, eatii tpetbaem com* 
peeef'#idli a field. The fidd 

for i|iednMm A induiles ill but A, the 
fiet^'lbr B inclttdei iBhut B, andio oit. 
To Gonvct dtii fatM^uaUty we caa lay 
that A tkf widi itielft B wid itielf, etCk 
Bath t{iedtnen’i C acMe it thui increased 
by hatt a poim» and eadi specimen bt 
cotrqaaxed widk the idfole n ^>ecimem 
instead of witih n i. So we obtain the 
C,' p' and t vaities shown at the bottom 
of die uUe. One advantage of diis 
procedure is that it gets rid of the un- 
usable p values of o and i.oo. How 
much difference it makes in a serious 
scaling job we shall consider in a mo- 
ment. 

The preferences of a single individual 
would be a shaky foundation for a valid 
scale; a good sample of individuals is 
required. The individual C scores for 
any one specimen are added and aver- 
age, yielding the group C score for diat 
specimen: this score is divided by n i 
(where n is the number of specimens); 
and the p so obtained is converted to a 
z value. (Somewhat different procedures 
are possible. The z values may be 
found for each individual and averaged 
for the group. Or, each cell of. such i 
table as that on page 153 may be taken 
as a iinit and its group p and t found. 
The question is whetl^ these more 
laborious procedures make an|^ appreci- 
able in stm) 

AA)|htf)tample<of e petfous sChlihg Job 
baseif tMIl Baited OMKparisoa tlata we 
miqrl&liif^a studylty fofgmann (i^gg) d 
the pN^renoes pE wuiksasq for the 
music t9l difEet^t compoiimi. The 
judges were gisifi naemttecs of idie Phibi' 
delphia, %Meon, Mtinneapidttr and Hen 
Ycnk IMharai^ dtdhestnM.'^ The sj’- 
compibeen* naiin Ippeared in on 1 .f; 

muli%rajphed baclt‘ii%a 

pairsl .evbigr nte oswep.i^' 


oB the oifo‘ ixwt^pcHer ed tbufit 1^ 
maskym pmfet M geiie»l|liii4Mf taking 
tm picTWuxSMBf oor giieftiiiiw w wci cbrh* 
»» into o«wydetathim >. . . -To aaake 
b experiamie valid, H is absolute 
necessary nca t) 04 Mnit any pair, even if it 
is dffBcidt to nndce a ohofoe.'’' 

Folgmann's poblisbed tables show the 
percent choosiBg each ooi^poset' vffien 
compared widi ssvery other tme. Bee- 
thoven was preferred to Brahms by €y 
percent of the musicians, to Tschaikov- 
sky by go percent, etc., and his average 
p score was .67a. Viooar Herbert was 
preferred to Bmtboven by $.6 percent^ 
to Sdinbert by 5 percent, efe-> and hit 
average p scene was .laS. 

The table headed "Scaled preference 
of musicians for ig composers" givei 
first the average p score for eadt com- 
poser and the equivalent z score. The 
rest of the uble shows the results d 
diffemat ways of handling die data- 
Evidently no absolute aero or ceiling ol 
merit can be fomnd feom such data, since 
the experiment is limited to a giveo 
range of specimens and merely enablei 
us to divide the range between the hjg^' 
est and lowest given specimen and 4 omu 
efeh spedmCA within this range. If the 
top specimen is taken as 100 and du 
bottopi spedtnen as zero, the location d 
eadi specimen can be adjusted to dkii 
range d too units, and a fair compnrlboi 
made ol theaientUs obtained by diflbmti 
icalbsg piooeihifes. > 

The adjusbment to ^ o-tdtao raito 
proceeds as foOowi In the pfim ejl'w 
*^tlncobveifed p Sen]^: 

. id *fi 7 *) Miff ifetbiaff {p tOf ^ 
pMioa Mt wm 0 9^ im 

..} da ff|ff|nenK Jya -^ 4 ia 9 1 » 

SH p peM |M 

"-stajiht 
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his position is given by the proportion, in the table. The “Unconverted p 
(.650 — .i 28)/(.872 — .128), which lo- scale'" diverges from the others, spread- 
cates him at 70 on the scale. The same ing out the middle third and compress- 
procedure is used for all the other com- ing the two end thirds. This effect 
posers. We can similarly adjust the z would have been more serious if the 
scores to a range of 100, the whole z range of p values had been greater — say 
range from Herbert to Beethoven being from .05 to .95, instead of only from .13 
2.28, and Schubert standing 1.53 above to .87. The use of z scores is certainly 
Herbert. The last two columns are desirable, but the “straight p-z conver- 
similarly adjusted after treatment of the sion” seems as good as any. 
p or z values as recommended by Guil- These scales should not be misunder- 
ford and Thurstone, respectively. stood. They do not state, for example, 

Guilford's recommendation has al- that Beethoven was judged twice as 
ready been described (p. 254). Thurs- good as Mendelssohn. They only state 
tone's procedure, used by Folgmann, that Mendelssohn stood midway between 
converts the p in each cell (such as Bee- Herbert and Beethoven. The numbers 
thoven's 67-percent preference over mark off distances along a continuum, 
Brahms) into z before averaging. This some longer than others, and Paired 
procedure has the effect of giving more Comparison data provide a measurement 
weight, and perhaps too much weight, of these relative distances. The large 
to any very high or low p value. Actu- gap between Grieg and MacDowell 
ally there is very little ultimate differ- could have been occupied by worthy 
ence among the three z-type scales, as composers who were not included in 
can be seen from the last three columns Folgmann's list. 


SCALED PREFERENCE OF MUSICIANS FOR 19 COMPOSERS 



Raw scores 


Adjusted to range 0 to 100 



p 


z 

Unconverted 

Straight p-z 

Guilford 

Thurstone 

Composer 




p scale 

conversion 

conversion 

conversion 

Beethoven 

.872 

+ 

1.14 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Brahms 

■798 

+ 

.83 

90 

87 

87 

88 

Wagner 

■774 

-f 

•75 

86 

83 

84 

85 

Mozart 

• .77* 


•75 

86 

83 

83 

86 

Bach 

•748 

-h 

.67 

84 

79 

80 

79 

Schubert 

.650 

+ 

•39 

70 

67 

67 

71 

Haydn 

•59' 

+ 

•23 

62 

60 

60 

61 

Debussy 

•565 


.16 

59 

57 

57 

59 

Schumann 

•527 

+ 

.07 

54 

53 

53 

54 

Mendelssohn 

•479 

— 

•05 

47 

48 

48 

48 

Tschaikovsky 

.422 

— 

.20 

39 

41 

41 

42 

Berlioz 

•399 

— 

.26 

36 

39 

38 

39 

C. Franck 

•370 

— 

•33 

32 

35 

35 

36 

Chopin 

•357 

— 

•37 

3» 

34 

33 

35 

Verdi 

•325 

— 

•45 

27 

30 

30 

31 

Stravinsky 


— 

•5» 

24 

28 

27 

28 

Grieg 

.291 

— 

•55 

22 

26 

«5 

26 

MacDowell 

.129 

— 

1.13 

0 

0 

0 

1 

V* Herbert 

.128 

— 

1.14 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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THE RANKING METHOD 

Another name for this method is Order 
of Merit, Either title is almost self- 
explanatory; O arranges a number of 
specimens in an ordinal series along a 
given dimension. So a single rank or- 
der is obtained. The same specimens 
are ranked several or many times, usu- 
ally by different Os, and the Mean Rank 
is computed for each specimen. It is 
a very convenient method unless the 
number of specimens is too large. Usu- 
ally the whole lot of specimens is pre- 
sented together and O is allowed to 
proceed as he wishes so long as he comes 
through with a single rank order. 
When there are many specimens, he 
may be asked to sort them roughly into 
grades before he attempts the final rank- 
ing. 

The development of a full-fledged 
Ranking Method was the work of Cat- 
tell (1902, 1903), with refinements and 
various applications by several of his 
pupils (Sumner, 1898; Thorndike, 1904; 
Wells, 1907; Strong, 1911; Hollingworth, 
191 1 a, b, 1914; the last article reviews all 
this early work). Meanwhile Spearman 
( 1 904) had shown how to use rank orders 
in the measurement of correlation — an 
important contribution to the method. 

Cattell's chief use of the Ranking 
Method was for identifying the leaders 
in each natural science in the judgment 
of their colleagues. He asked 10 repre- 
sentative psychologists to rank the 200 
people in the United States who had 
some claim to be considered as psycholo- 
gists. The 10 judges worked separately 
and independently. Cattell then com- 
puted the Mean of the 10 ranks assigned 
to each psychologist. He published a 
list of the highest Mean Ranks in 1903 
and revealed the names of the men in 
1933^ Our table (p. 258) combines 51 


names and their ranks. Some of the 
men on the list were philosophers rather 
than phychologists, and some near and 
beyond the low end of our list were 
ybung men who had not yet won their 
spurs. As to the significance of such a 
list, we cannot do better than quote 
Cattell’s original statement (1903); 

It should be distinctly noted that these fig- 
ures give only what they profess to give, 
namely, the resultant opinion of ten compe- 
tent judges. They show the reputation of 
the men among experts, but not necessarily 
their ability or performance. Constant er- 
rors, such as may arise from a man’s being bet- 
ter or less known than he deserves, are not 
eliminated. There is, however, no other cri- 
terion of a man's work than the estimation in 
which it is held by those most competent to 
judge. 

We have here nothing like a normal 
distribution; we have only the upper 
tail of such a distribution, the upper 
quarter of what was itself a selected 
group of men and women who had won 
degrees and teaching positions. We 
could not possibly use such data for 
constructing a scale of achievement or 
reputation based on an absolute zero 
at the bottom. We could do somewhat 
better by taking the top man as our 
reference point and asking who was 
half as eminent as William James. But 
that would be a different experiment. 
What can we do with the Mean Ranks 
as they stand? 

Let us ask why the Mean Ranks are 
so close together near the bottom of the 
list. Suppose we had 10 weights, all 
differing very perceptibly from each 
other, and asked a dozen Os to rank 
them. Every O would rank them in 
the same order and the Mean Ranks 
would be simply 1, 2, 3 . . . • 9, to. 
But suppose we tried the same experi- 
ment with 10 equal weights: each O 
would rank them in a different order 
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Validity of scaling by Mean Ranks and 
percent frequencies. Objection is some- 
times raised to the Ranking Method on 
the ground that ranks are merely ordinal 
numbers and must not be used for any 
quantitative purposes. We admit of 
course that scaling by ranks is limited to 
the range of specimens judged and lo- 
cates no absolute zero, without which 
the scale is not fully quantitative. We 
cannot say that one specimen is twice as 
good as another, any more than we can 
say that 8o® F. (or C.) is twice as hot 
as 40°. But Mean Ranks, we can claim, 
are something more than ordinal num- 
bers. .When the single judge ranks the 
specimens, he says nothing about their 
spacing. Some may be close together 
and others tar apart, but all he says is 
that each one has more of the specified 
quality than those ranked below it. 
Mean Ranks, however, are not the out- 
put of the single judge. They are the 
output of a group of judges (or some- 
times of repeated, independent judg- 
ments by the same individual). Though 
the single judge is limited to the ordinal 
numbers, the group has a much finer 
scale at its disposal. It uses fractional 
Mean Ranks, some close together and 
some wide apart, and its Mean Ranks 
agree quite well with the actual spacing 
of the specimens when the spacing is 
objectively known — as in the case of 
weights, already mentioned. 

Mean Ranks, as we have shown, can 
be converted into frequencies and han- 
dled as other frequencies are handled 
in Paired Comparison and in Constant 
Stimuli. Even in Constant Stimuli, the 
original single datum is an ordinal num- 
ber. Co is judged to be greater or less 
than the Standard, but how much 
greater or less is not reported. No use 
could be made of the single judgment, 
but when each Co is compared with St 


20 times, the frequencies go beyond the 
ordinal numbers. If one Co is judged 
greater than St only 60 percent of the 
time, while another is judged greater 
90 percent of the time, the latter lies 
much farther above the Standard in the 
psychological continuum. This whole 
group of methods is based on a psycho- 
logical principle that is not covered by 
the logic of number — unless that logic 
includes the study of variability and 
frequency. 

To construct a complete scale of any 
psychological dimension by the Fre- 
quency Method is no small job. The 
scale should show equal steps reaching 
down to zero. We should begin, as 
Thorndike and his pupils did in scaling 
school skills like handwriting and Eng- 
lish composition (Thorndike, 1910; 
Hillegas, 1912), by assembling a large 
assortment of specimens ranging from 
near zero (a mere scrawl in the case of 
handwriting) up to the best obtainable. 
We should not want a random sample 
or normal distribution, which would 
contain many indistinguishable speci- 
mens in the middle range. Rather we 
should want all degrees of goodness and 
poorness about equally represented. 
We should submit our specimens to an 
adequate number of competent judges. 
We might use the halving technique, 
or obtain ratings, or have the specimens 
compared in pairs, or have them ranked 
in order of merit. For weeding out 
superfluous and troublesome specimens 
we could take account of the Mean 
Ranks and also of the scatter of ranks 
assigned to each specimen by the judges. 
Any specimen that showed no scatter 
at all we should eliminate — unless we 
kept it as an anchor at the top or bottom 
of the scale — and in general we should 
prefer specimens showing nearly equal 
scatter of ranks. So we could avoid cer- 
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tain obstacles pointed out by Thurstone 
(1927a) that prevent free use of the 75- 
percent threshold. Our final scale 
might include specimens each of which 
was placed above the next one below 
by 75 percent of the judges. 

THE USE OF REACTION 
TIME FOR SCALING 

In most of the discussion up to this 
point, we have placed heavy reliance 
on frequency of response. But fre- 
quency is only one measure of response 
strength, as we shall see in the chapters 
on Conditioning and Learning; another 
very useful measure is Latent Time. 
We have also shown that one type of 
latent time, namely, reaction time, is 
regularly related to stimulus intensity 
in simple reactions, and to stimulus 
difference in discrimination reactions. 
Further, we saw that associative RT and 
cornmunality (frequency) of response 
were closely related measures in the 
association experiment. Hence it seems 
likely that RT would serve as an alterna- 
tive measure to frequency in psychophysi- 
cal experiments. 

This possibility was apparent to Cat- 
tell in 1902, when he wrote a paper en- 
titled “The time of perception as a 
measure of differences in intensity" (see 
pp. 27, 33). There have been a dozen 
or so experiments since that time, but 
the method certainly has not been 
pushed to the limit. In general, the 
studies have used one of the following 
two approaches: 

1. Determination of RT over a wide 
range of stimulus intensities, and then 
scaling the range in terms of RT units. 

2. Determination of stimulus differ- 
ences at various levels that yield equal 
RT, and then scaling on the assumption 


that these stimulus differences represent 
subjectively equal increments. 

1 . Direct scaling of sensory strength 
through reaction time. In Chocholle's 
eiiperiment (p. 19) we saw that it was 
possible to write a formula that de- 
scribed the relationship between RT and 
the physical intensity of an auditory 
stimulus. Without repeating the for- 
mula, we can point out the assumptions 
on which it was based; 

1. The stimulus should be described 
in log units (decibels). 

2. RT consists of two parts: (a) an 
irreducible minimum, representing cer- 
tain constant delays in the nervous sys- 
tem, and (b) a reducible margin, repre- 
senting the time required for the stimu- 
lus to do its work. 

3. Increasing the stimulus by one log 
unit will decrease RT by a constant frac- 
tion of the existing reducible margin. 

It follows that if we plot log reducible 
margin against log stimulus, we shall get 
a straight line with negative slope. The 
results are in agreement with the predic- 
tions, if we make the additional assump- 
tion that there is a shift in attitude or set 
once we get above very low stimulus 
intensities. This looks like evidence for 
the truth of the assumptions, and the 
first assumption is essentially that Fech- 
ner's law is truel So we have at least 
a minor victory for the Fechner type of 
scale, in contrast to a sone scale. 

Brightness. This sensory dimension 
should furnish a good test for the RT 
method, for we already have three scal- 
ing methods in essential agreement on 
results; Hanes’ hril scale, summated 
j.n.d.’s, and Newhall's adjustment 
method (pp. 244, 250). All differ from 
the simple log scale of Fechner. Hull 
(1949) tried a log reducible^margin type 
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of analysis on some old dau of Cattell 
(1886) on RT as a function of bright- 
ness, and got a fairly satisfactory curve. 
But he went a step furtter. He had 
already determined the relationship be- 
tween RT and a generalized scale of re- 
sponse strength, Reaction Potential, gEn 
(Gladstone, Yamaguchi, Hull and Fel- 
singer, 1947). By substituting the for- 
mula for RT in that for gEni he could 
calculate g£n as a function of stimulus 
intensity. Unfortunately, the resulting 
scale agrees with neither the bril nor 
the Fechner scale; brightness in brils 
builds up faster at high intensities than 
does a log scale, whereas '‘brightness" in 
gER units grows as a negatively accele- 
rated function. This should not be 
taken as a defeat for any of the more con- 
ventional methods of scaling, for Hull 
used old human data, treated by a for- 
mula derived by a modified Thurstone 
method from latent times in a rat learn- 
ing problem! Hull was a bit overen- 
thusiastic to call it even a "first approxi- 
mation." 

We have described two attempts to 
develop a formula that would permit a 
direct transformation from RT to sen- 
sory scale values. Although the results 
were a trifle disappointing, it may well 
be that we need more and better experi- 
ments with this general method. But 
until we have them, we must content 
ourselves with the somewhat more ex- 
tensive work with indirect scaling by 
means of RT. 

2 . Indirect scaling through RT. The 
basic assumption here is that equally 
difficult discriminations will have the 
same RT. The method goes back to 
CattelL Henmon (1906) tried it out 
on length of lines, color, and pitch. He 
did find that equal relative differences 
gave fairly ccmstant RT. .Further, with 


fairly strong stimuli the RT tended to 
fall somewhat for a given relative stimu- 
lus difference, just as does Weber's frac- 
tion. 

There have been several studies in 
which RT has been compared directly 
with the frequency-of-judgment ogive. 
One of the most extensive was carried 
out by D. M. Johnson in 1939. 
used the two-category method in Con- 
stant Stimuli. His materials were 
lengths of lines, meanings of words, posi- 
tion of the hand, and recognition of 
figures, but the most extensive data were 
on lengths of lines. The stimulus was 
a heavy black horizontal line on card- 
board, with a short vertical line at 
either end, and another vertical to di- 
vide the line into two segments. The 
left segment was always 50 mm, and 
served as St. The right segment, Co, 
varied from 40 to 60 in steps of 2 mm. 
The stimuli were presented by a modi- 
fied Dodge tachistoscope (p. 93). O's 
task was to signal which segment was 
longer by pressing one of two keys. RT 
was recorded in .01 sec. After each 
response, O expressed his confidence that 
it was correct by making a check on a 
line. A check in the middle meant 
complete uncertainty, one at the extreme 
right (left) complete certainty that the 
right (left) segment was longer, and inter- 
mediate points represented correspond- 
ing degrees of certainty. The results 
from one of the three Os are shown in 
Figure 9-12. The ogive labeled %L 
is the familiar psychophysical func- 
tion, based on percent longer, and 
should be referred to the extreme left- 
hand ordinate. The ogive labeled Cm 
is the Mean confidence rating of the 10 
judgments made at each value of Co. 
The ordinate (second on left) to which 
it is referred varies from —100 to -fipo, 
corresponding to ceruinty that the right 
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or left segment, respectively, was the 
longer. It passes through zero (com- 
plete uncertainty) at the 50-percent point 
of the %L ogive, where O was ‘‘guess- 
ing,” but extends much further in 
each direction. This shows that O was 
making correct judgments 100 percent 
of the time when the stimulus difference 
was still not great enough to make him 
absolutely certain of his judgments. 

The RT curve is the one marked T^. 
Notice that it reaches a peak at a Co 
value of 50 mm, which was equal to 
St. Incidentally, this peak shows much 



Standard = 50 

Fig. 9>is. (Johnson, 1939.) Confidence, time, 
and frequency functions. 

less C£ than does either of the other 
two curves. It is clear from this curve 
that RT falls off as a smoothly decreas- 
ing function of stimulus difference. Fur- 
ther, it is still falling at stimulus differ- 
ences that yield 100-percent correct judg- 
ments, and even loo-percent certainty. 
It is this feature that makes RT promis- 
ing for equating stimulus differences 
that are greater than the DL. 

Johnson's main interest in the experi- 
ment seems to have been in the relation- 
ship between confidence and speed. He 
concluded that ‘‘as doubt or uncertainty 
increases arithmetically, judgment time 
increases geometrically.’' Both are ob- 
viously measures of the difficulty of the 
judgment, in many respects quite com- 
parable to the more familiar percentage 
correct ogives. 


Reaction time to chai^. The discrim- 
inative reaction experiment is closely 
parallel to the familiar psychophysical 
experiments in that both demand a 
discrimination between two stimuli, or 
befieen a stimulus and some reference 
point, as AL or PSE. This complicates 
the problem. But there is one version 
of Constant Stimuli that would permit 
the use of simple, rather than discrimi- 
native RT. Pitch and loudness DLs are 
often determined by presenting a con- 
tinuous tone, which suddenly changes 
by one of several increments or decre- 
ments. Why not measure RT to these 
changes? Pi^ron (1937) tried out the 
method for brightness, and Flynn (1943) 
used it for pitch. The most extensive 
experiments are those of Steinman & 
Veniar (1944) and Steinman (1944). It 
will be recalled (p. 27) that O re- 
sponded to a sudden change in the level 
of illumination of a small stimulus patch. 
Figure 2-9, (p. 27) shows the relation- 
ship of RT to size of change at one level 
of illumination; we can plot a whole 
family of such curves, covering a wide 
range of intensities, in the same way 
that we can plot frequency ogives at 
different values of St. When using fre- 
quency ogives, if we take the simple 
case in which we deal only with incre- 
ments (p. 210), we define the increment 
which is noticed 50 percent of the time 
as the DL. We then compute Weber's 
fraction at each of several intensive 
levels by dividing DL by St. In a paral- 
lel fashion, we can use some arbitrary 
value of RT to define a new base line 
constant, which we may write DLr* It 
would probably be possible a 

relatively long RT which would pve a 
value of DLx which was equal the 
usual DL. But this would sacri|^ !the 
^ief value of RT; the RT m 

still falling long after the frequency 
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curves have readied loo percent 
Henos, it is perfectly poraible to select 
an RT value which will correspond to 
quite lai^ge stimulus increments — say lo 
or ao DL. We can use these large 
"equally rapidly noticed" intervals for 
scaling, and for testing Weber’s law on 
large stimulus differences. 

The results of the experiment on 
brightness were in substantial agreement 
with those obtained by the more tradi- 
tional methods. Both showed that Al/I 
is fairly constant but tends to reach a 
minimum value at middle intensities. 
The method would seem to be a good 
one, and it offers the hope of approach- 
ing scaling by a third technique, based 
on neither equal-appearing intervals nor 
equal-variability units. All three meth- 
ods agree in the case of brightness; now 
it would be interesting to try the 
equal-RT method on loudness, where 
the other two methods are in marked 
disagreement. Unfortunately, the ex- 
periment has not been done yet 

RT scaling of affective distances. One 
of the most challenging fields for scaling 
is that of likes and dislikes, where we 
have no appropriate way of quantifying 
die stimuli in physical terms. We saw 
that Paired Ckimparison has been widely 
used in staling preference for colors (p. 
853). would RT work out on 

these materials? Dashiell (1937) and 
Shipley, Coffin 8c Hadsell (1945) have 
tiled out the method; we shall consider 
the more recent experiment The basic 
method was to present a pair of colon 
to O, who would express her preference 
by ptesdhg one tff t^ keys, dependii^ 
on wbedier she prefei^ the tight or left 
color«t A dDutmr served to present the 
and start the timer, and the key 
stupl^ it, ^idng RT in .oi units. Sht 


reactions were obtained from each of 
40 Os on each possible pair of colors, 
properly randomized with respea to 
order and position. There were six 
colon, making 15 pairs. 

When the RTs were tabulated, it was 
found that the Os varied markedly 



Fig. 9' 13. (Shipley et al., 1945.) Discriminative 
RT as a function of the affective distance be- 
tween stimuli. See text. 


among themselves in Mean RT. This 
variability would have swamped out the 
effect of color preference; it was elimi- 
nated by expressing all RTs for a given 
O as percentages of her own Mean RT. 
These values were then averaged for 
each combination of colon. In Figure 
9-13 these relative RTs are plotted 
against affective distance in SD units. 
This base line was Cbmputed from the 
preference scores, by a variation of 
Thuntone’s Method for Paired Com- 
parisons (p. >54). It will be seen that 
the two methods of scoring preferences 
atie in substantial ag^:eeinent, as indi- 
cated by die way the dots cluster around 
a straight line. The two measures cm- 
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relate well (r = —.86 ±.045). Again we 
And the RT method of scaling to be 
promising, but &till in a somewhat rough 
form. 

SUMMARY OF SCALING 
METHODS 

It might be well to bring the chapter to 
a close by summarizing the various scal- 
ing methods. There seem to be three 
"families” of methods, with some inter- 
marriage. 

One family of methods is based on 
direct judgment of subjective magni- 
tudes: In Fractionation, O either 

chooses or adjusts one stimulus so that 
its subjective magnitude is ^ (or some 
other fraction or multiple) of another 
stimulus. By repeating this type of 
judgment at various intensive levels 
we can construct a scale that has some 
claim to being a ratio scale; i.e., it has 
a true zero and equal steps, so that it 
lets us say that one sensation is twice 
(or 10 times) as strong as another. An- 
other direct scaling method is Equal- 
Sense Distances, in which O arranges 
three or more stimuli so that their sub- 
jective distances are equal. This 
method yields an equal-interval scale, 
but not an absolute zero point; it en- 
ables us to say that there is as much 
difference between A and B as between 
B and C, or £ and F, but not that B is 
twice as strong as A. The basic weak- 
ness of these direct methods is their 
sensitivity to various types of constant 
errors. 

A second family of methods is based 
on the principle that equal variability 
of judgment can be used to step off 
equal distances on a subjective scale. 
Fechner’s law and summated j.n.d. scales 
belong here, for they are based oin the 


DL, whidt is ultiiautieSy a measure Uf 
variability. Tt^ methods yield equal- 
interval stales, with no absolute 'aero, 
but they can be very useful. They are 
indirect methods, and tfepend on ^e 
assumption that the DL or SD units are 
psychologically equal throughout the 
scale. This is a plausible assumption. 

The third family of mediods is based 
on reaction time. We are not yet able 
to make the equation RT = f(S) defi- 
nite, but we have made some headway. 
Perhaps more fruitful is the method of 
using equal RT to specify equal steps 
along the stimulus continuum. The 
chief -use of the RT method may well 
be in evaluating the results of the other 
two methods, since it depends on neither 
judgments of subjective magnitude nor 
on variability. 

Rating, Paired Comparison, and Rank- 
ing do not fall neatly into one of our 
three categories. A simple rating scale 
would seem to resemble Equal Sense Dis- 
tances, and thus be a direct method, but 
a well-developed rating scale is apt to 
be based on statistical treatment that 
employs variability as the unit. Simi- 
larly, we can start with the simple order- 
ing of stimuli that we get directly from 
Paired Comparison or Ranking, and 
convert it into a scale whose steps have 
equal variability. Hence, these three 
methods would usually be placed in our 
second family. 

With all these different methods of 
scale construction, one is tempted to ask 
which is the best. That may not be a 
good question; the method we choose 
will depend on the stimuli to be scaled, 
and on the purpose of our scaling. 
Often several methods may ylekl very 
similar result^ especially if we eqiiate 
the lengths hf the two scalm by multiply- 
ing <me them hy a ct^tam. Pafftaps 
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the most striking disagreenuent is be- uring different processes, or that one 
tween fractionation and j.n.d, scaling dtem is in error. But lor the present, 
in the intensive dimensions of loudness, the important thing is that we have 
weight, and taste. It is too soon to several good methods for building use- 
say whether the two methods are meas- ful scales of subjective magnitude. 
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THE CUTANEOUS SENSES 


One of the most remarkable character- 
istics of an animal organism is the pres- 
ence of specialized receptors which are 
sensitive (or “tuned”) to different physi- 
cal apd chemical agents. Some recep- 
tors are tuned to light within a certain 
range of wavelengths, others to sound 
waves within a certain range, others to 
certain chemical agenu. This manifold 
sensitivity is not only remarkable; it is 
important for the organism in its inter- 
action with the environment. It en- 
ables the organism to respond to objects 
in the environment whidi emit light or 
sound or chemical agents. Even with- 
out any ability to learn, the organism 
could move away from intense light or 
toward a food substance; and with the 
ability to learn comes the pombility of 
acquiring a vast range of adaptive .re- 
sponses to various objects in the en- 
vironment 

S^palii^. A physical or chemical agent 
acting on ah appropriate receptor is 
called a stimulus. It may also be re- 
^unfed as a signal. It is a stimulus, 
physiologically, because it arouses ac- 
tivity in the reioeptor and startt a train 
of activities in a sensory nerve, nerve 
center, motor nerve, and mnsdeor other 
effector. It is a signal, psydudo^cally, 
because the motor response is adjust^ 
to dte mviTonment that jSrovid^ idte 
stimulus, PaVlov’l crnkUticinuig 


periment on a dog, the tone quickly and 
regularly followed by food became a 
signal of food and enabled the dog to 
make an advance salivary adjustment 
for the food. (We can make this state- 
ment without assuming conscious an- 
ticipation on the dog’s part) 

The human subject can go the dog one 
better by making a verbal report of 
stimuli received. Two kinds of report 
are possible for him; he can say, “I hear 
a low droning sound that is becoming 
louder”; or he can say, “An airplane 
is coming this way.” In one case he is 
reporting a stimulus without regard to 
its meaning or signal value, while in* 
the other case he is reporting the object 
signalized for him by the stimulus. Ex- 
periments requiring the subject fo report 
the stimulus are abundant in the study 
of the senses and are often called ex- 
periments on sensation, while experi- 
ments calling for a report oi the object 
or objective fact indicated by a stimulus 
belong in the study of perception. 

Other words often used instead 
“Signal” ate sign and ctie.' We speali of 
“visual eigta’’ of die distance of an 
ject. We aik tehat “cues” a rat follows 
in finding his way thidug^ a inate, and 
we seek an answer by depriving him of 
vtsual cues, olfactory ques, etc. 1%^ 
coitviml^ wM s|aead h^ dte 
aiiimal to the hunuoi' laboitatory so that 
we speak of visual ‘cues’ of liittanee, uul 
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of auditory cues of direction, when per- 
haps the word “clue*' would be more 
in accordance with general usage (Harper 
& Boring, 1948}. 

The meaning of a signal has to be 
learned in most cases, often by a process 
akin to conditioning — not in all cases, 
however. Location on the skin, direc- 
tion of visible objects, direction of a 
source of sound, and perhaps other 
spatial facts may be indicated by “natu- 
ral" signals. 

With all the vast number of environ- 
mental objects and facts to be signalized, 
a great variety of stimuli is evidently 
necessary, and the organism must be 
able to discriminate the stimuli, one 
from another. Stimuli differ in inten- 
sity, and 0*5 ability to discriminate them 
on that basis has been examined in the 
chapters on psychophysics. Stimuli also 
differ in kind — light, sound, etc, — and 
the organism is equipped with receptors 
sensitive to several kinds of physical and 
chemical agents. The study of these 
sense organs, of their neural connections, 
•and of the organism’s ability to discrimi- 
nate between the many qualitatively and 
quantitatively different stimuli that af- 
fect them is the province of sensory 
psychology and its sister science, sense 
physiology. 

In a psychological context, then, we 
can speat^f an organism as receiving or 
sensing sigruds and responding accord- 
ing to their meaning. Among the 
O-factors covered by the formula, 
R = 0)4 are O's ability to receive 

the S and his ability to perceive its 
meaning. In a jdiysiolcgical context we 
can speak of the sense organs as sending 
signals to brain by way of the sen- 
sory nerves. A sense organ receives 
s^uU that differ in kind, in intensity, 
9 ^ in location. If these differences are 
to be disariminated and utilized in the 


organism's behavior, there must be some 
adequate signaling system from the sense 
organ to the brain. What evidence, we 
may ask, does the brain have that one 
stimulus differs from another in kind, 
intensity, or location? This question is 
more difficult than it may seem, and 
since it is basic in the study of all the 
senses, a few paragraphs will be devoted 
here to the physiology of the matter. 

SENSORY NERVE 
CONDUCTION 

The basic function of a receptor is to 
signal the stimuli to the central nervous! 
system by way of the sensory nerve' 
supply of the particular sense organ. 
The unit conductor is the nerve fiber, 
and the unit signal is the single nerve 
impulse. Actual signals are composed 
of many impulses transmitted by several 
or many nerve fibers. 

The nerve impulse. The nervous sys- 
tem has some resemblance to an ex- 
tremely complicated telephone system. 
The connections between the outlying 
stations (sense organs, muscles) and the 
switchboards (nerve centers) are pro- 
vided by cables (nerves) consisting of 
many slender conductors (nerve fibers). 
Each nerve fiber is microscopic in diam- 
eter, but some are long enough to reach 
from the toes to the spinal cord. The 
fibers are more or less completely in- 
sulated from each other. 

At this point the azialogy with wires 
must stop. The nerve fiber is a living 
structure, made up of protoplasm and 
maintained by its own cell body* • In- 
stead of conducting eneigy in a passive 
way, as a wire conducts electricity, at 
has its own supply of eneigy, stored in- 
side the fiber along its whole length. 
A small portion of thh .^ergy b avail- 
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able at the surface of the fibor for ioi- 
mediate use, but most oi it is held in 
reserve. When the surface is disturbed 
by a stimulus to one point, a local reaction 
of the fiber occurs, consuming the local 
supply of available energy and excitl% 
a similar reaction in the neighboring 
surface area. This local disturbance, 
propagated continuously along the fiber, 
is the nerve impulse. An integral part 
of the local process is an electrical 
change; the active portion of the fiber 
surface, where the impulse is at the 
moment, becomes negative with respect 
to neighboring portions of the surface. 
This fiction potential can be picked up 
and recorded by suitable electrodes, am- 
plifiers, and recording instruments. A 
good share of our present knowledge of 
how nerves and sense organs operate has 
been obtained by such recording. 

The process of nerve conduction has 
been likened to the burning of a fuse 
or train of gunpowder, since both proc- 
esses involve the progressive release of 
energy by local action. One grain of 
powder is ignited, sets off its neighbor 
which in turn ignites a third, and so 
on — all the powder being burned, all 
the available energy ctmsumed. As a 
result, both processes have the funda- 
mental characteristic of being all or 
none. That is, the strength of the 
propagated action depends only on the 
amount of available energy, and not at 
all on the strength <d the force (stimu- 
lus) that sets off the process. It is true 
that not all gunpowder trains, or ail 
nerye fibers, have the same amount of 
energy available: thick fuses, thick nerve 
fibers, transmit a larger disturbance and 
transmit it faster. It is further true 
diat the available energy in any nerve 
fiber varies frmn time to time, wi^ 
c(»xesp<mding changes in the maj^itode 
and speed ^ the impulse. But the all- 


mr-none law utttl 'hciiis good dnce dhe 
nerve fiber either reacts with aB ih 
availalde energy, or else does not 'read 
at all (if die dimulus is too . 

The speed of the nerve impulse h- 
often said to be loo meters per seemid, 
but this is nearly the top ^eed, reathed 
only in the large fibers. Thin fibers 
conduct at much slower rates, down .to 
one meter per aeccmd in ccdd-hlooded 
animals. 

We could find still other analogies 
between the gunpowder train and the 
nerve fiber, but thme is at least one 
fundamenul difference — the nerve fiber 
restores itself after each impulse. It 
will be recalled that only a small portion 
of the stored energy is momentarily 
available at the surface of the fiber 
where the local activity occurs. As soon 
as this portion is consumed by the single 
nerve impulse, it is promptly replaced 
from the internal reserve. But this re- 
placement takes a little time. A second 
impulse cannot follow immediately; the 
fiber is said to be in absolute refractory 
phase. Within a millisecond or two the 
fiber has recovmed enough to permit a 
very strong stimulus to initiate a very 
weak impulse, and during the following 
relative refractory pheae there is a grad- 
ual build-up of available energy, with 
the stimulus threshold falling and the 
speed and magnitude of the impulse 
increasing. A large fiber is bkck to 
normal at the end of perhaps is ms; 
the whole process is slower in the thinner 
fibbrt. 

Neural comdasei of admulus hitem^. 
Now we are ready to coimdor how stim- 
ulus intensity can be signaled from a 
sense organ to tho brain, Tlie external 
etmgy of dte stimulus may imfsinge 
directly npcni dm fine 
cf a sensory nerve fiber at upon a 
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tissue of specialized receptor celk.. In 
either case. It sets up a local excitatory 
process, which initiates an impulse in 
a neive fiber. The excitation persists, 
but a , second impulse cannot start on 
its way until the fiber has recovered 
frcan the first, partially at least. A 
moderately intense stimulus may mi- 
tiate a second impulse midway in the 
relative refractory period, say 5 ms after 
the first. This new impulse has its 
own refractory phase which prevents a 
third impulse from starting until an- 
other 5 ms has passed. So the succes- 
sive impulses start up along the nerve 
fiber once every 5 ms, i.e., at the rate of 
zoo per second. A weaker stimulus will 
have the same effect except that the 
fiber must recover more fully after each 
impulse before the next one can start. 
For example, 10 ms is needed for re- 
covery to the point where the weak 
stimulus can take effect so that 100 im- 
pulses per second will be transmitted by 
the nerve fiber. With s ms allowed 
for the absolute refractory phase, the 
strongest stimulus could excite 500 im- 
pulses per second. With 10 ms addi- 
tional allowed for complete recovery, 
the weakest effective stimulus, barely 
above the stimulus threshold, would 
excite = 83 impulses per second. 

Still lower rates may be impressed on 
a nerve fiber by receptor cells which re- 
ceive the stimulus and have their own 
relatively kmg refractory period. It is 
cl^, ^Q, that intensity gradations in 
the stimulus will be reflected in (he 
frequency of the nerve impulses trans- 
acted by die single nerve fibor. 

, A scctmd neural corxelate of ^imulus 
intensity ris: the number of fibers excited. 
The seroager die stimulus, the more nu> 
mexmw are the effected nem fibers. ; The 
Chikiat.examiple^ is ridyiy supplied with 
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soisory nerve fibers. Press a pencil point 
gently on the wrist and y<ni make a 
small depression, exciting a few sensory 
nerve fiben: press it harder and the de- 
pression spreads so that more fibms are 
brought into play. Thus stimulus in- 
tensity is signaled by the total number of 
impulses per second arriving at the nerve 
center, this number depending both on 
the number of fibers excited and on the 
impulse frequency in the single fibers. 

Sensory adaptation. So far we have aii- 
sumed a stable condition such that the 
magnitude of excitation in the receptor 
remains constant, and the nerve fiber 
maintains a constant recovery ,time.\ 
Such constancy rarely occurs even when\ 
the external stimulus remains un- 
changed. In the first place, the excita- 
tion level of receptor cells typically de- 
clines during steady stimulation; in some 
receptors it declines very quickly. Fur- 
ther, even the nerve fiber slows down its 
recovery to some extent; its refractory 
period lengthens. The net result is that 
the rate of impulses in the sensory nerve 
fibers falls off under continuous uniform 
stimulation. This "adaptation” is a fa- 
miliar fact in several sense fields, as in 
sight, smell, and touch, and its physio- 
logical mechanism may not always be the 
same. The same word is used elsewhere 
in psychology with various shades of 
meaning (p. 559). But enough has been 
said here to bring out the fact that 
change is a very important aspect of 
stimulation. A more technical, treat- 
ment of the general subject is given by 
Rucb (1951), and the reader who wishes 
to follow up the matter of sensory adapta- 
tion, and other phenomena we have 
barely mentitmed, is refimnd to twn 
monographs iby aToading contributor -to 
(he tubject, E..X>. Adrian (19x8. 
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Recording neural activitjr. The nerve 
impulses we have been discussii^ aat 
usually recorded through their electrical 
sepects (Brink, 1951). As the impulse 
passes a given region on Ute nerve fiber, 
tlm active region becomes negatived ^ 
relation to the adjacent inactive r^ons. 
This diange is called the spike potential, 
OT die negative variation. Roughly syn- 
onymous terms, action current and ac- 
tion potential, indude also the series of 
minor electrical changes which follow 
the spike. The spike itself may have a 
duration of about one millisecond and a 
strength of 100 millivolts (though most 
of its strength is diort-circuited by local 
tissues, so that only a few millivolts are 
available for recording). For a long time 
it was necessary to record from nerve 
trunks, where many fibers combined their 
individual contributions to give a sizable 
total action current The problem then 
was to try to figure out what was hap- 
pening in the individual fiber. But the 
rapid development of vacuum-tube or 
“radio" amplification during the tgaos 
freed research workers from this limita- 
tion. They could amplify the action 
current a millionfold and use the output 
of their amplifiers to drive extremely 
rapid recording instruments. One of 
these, the cathode ray osdlloscope (the 
screen of a television set), has essentially 
no inertia. Since 1930 great strides have 
bemi taken in our knowledge of sensory 
nerve impniaes as'reseaich workesrs have 
found better ways to use their iww toolt. 
One 4 )t the ronainmg probtoas is to de- 
velop minute etectrodes that can pick up 
the output of only one of many fibers, 
idl doeely padced in a nerve trui^. An- 
otfafflr difficulty is that some fibers show 
spontaneous (hschaigei in tlm absence of 
exienud stimulation diey fixe aporadk 
generated by thdir - oivn meta- 


boUe {HTocesiek iaiaadtvcam filie<elied 
of a stimuhit is to diai^ dw rate td d^ 
chaige, so that tlm subject’a stinudus 
threshold is mote jaedsely a diSnenoe 
dueshdld (p. ate). To employ, temts' 
that have cxept in frcmt oonmnmkation 
engineering the “signal strength” must 
be sufficiency above the "noise level” to 
be discriminated. The more we study 
the senses, die more we realize that the 
nervous system is in constant activi^ and 
that external stimuli merely modify and 
control this acdvity. These problems 
will recur under tte treatment oi the 
several senses. 

Locality signals. The ability to locate 
an object in the environment goes be- 
yond what we have in mind here. It 
belongs under the head of perception 
rather than sensadon. We are referring 
to location on the skin or on the imina 
and to what has been called the local 
sign of a sensadon. Two stimuli ap- 
plied to the skin may be alike in quality 
and intensity but be distinguishable in 
locality. The same is true of two visual 
stimuli thrown upon different points of 
the retina and seen as in, different pmuts 
of the visual field. Since the retina it 
projected faithfully upon the primary 
visual area of the cortex, and the skin 
upon the somesthetk area, the. kcality- 
rignalii^ system seems obvious. Eadi 
put of the dun or ledna sedds nerve ^ 
pulses to a cormpandit^ pan of the 
cmtex, and- the loml s%n r^ ithet tmna- 
dmi depmds un^y ion the part of dw 
cortex tWiecehwivl^iimpulset. Thtite 
is a comffiottion* hnvtkv^ It k not 
true that each 1^ is served by a 
single’ tseasocy' .aeeve ifiber. • OH; ,«m^' 
txavy, each’ -bit, oi .skill ieoeiv|n' fuie'.'itni' 
miaal hvanchdi firnmumeejhWik 
fiber, whdethe bnmches.^tt.siiigie 4 ttier 
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spi^ad over more than a single cutaneous 
spot. Each hair receptor, for example, 
is supplied by branches of two to seven 
sensory nerve fibers, and each fiber is 
distributed to several hairs. Therefore, 
the easy theory of "one fiber to each spot” 
has to be abandoned in favor of some 
such theory as this: each cutaneous spot 
is identified by the cortical location of 
the maximum concentration of impulses 
received from the skin region (Tower, 
1943). It can still be true that stimulus 
locality is signaled by the projection of 
the impulses upon the cortical **map” of 
the receptive surface. 

Quality signals. At first glance there is 
no problem here. If the skin receives a 
warm stimulus, it naturally will signal 
warmth to the brain, and if the retina re- 
ceives a red or a blue stimulus, it will 
naturally signal the color to the brain. 
On second thought, the problem appears 
rather serious, since certainly the nerve 
fibers do not transmit the warmth or the 
color to the brain. They only transmit 
nerve impulses. 

In i8s6, long before much was known 
about nerve impulses, the great physiolo- 
gist, Johannes Milller, proposed a doc- 
trine of specific nerve energies (Boring, 
igag, 194a). The theory was that each 
sensory nerve had its characteristic type 
of activity so that the optic nerve would 
signal light' and color, the auditory nerve 
the quality of sound, the olfactory nerve 
that ot odor, and so on. This theory is 
vividly expressed by the statement, "If 
we could cro$s the auditory and optic 
neiirves, we could see thunder and hear 
lightning.” This experiment is obvi- 
ously impractical, but there are a number 
of satisfactory substitutes. For example, 
turn the eyes to die left and gently 
pre^ on die outer comer of the right lid 
So you stimuleiee the outer edge of one 


retina, and you see a dark disk in the left 
margin of the visual field. You get a 
visual sensation, corresponding to the re- 
ceptor stimulated, rather than to the 
pressure stimulus. Similarly, most re- 
ceptors can be stimulated by an electric 
current, and the resulting sensation is 
reported as touch, pain, light, or sound, 
again according to the receptor stimu- 
lated. The facts of such inadequate 
stimulation are in agreement with Miil- 
ler*s theory. 

But our present knowledge of ner\te 
impulses makes a literal acceptance df 
Muller's conception impossible. Alt 
nerve impulses, both sensory and motori 
are fundamentally the same, being waves\ 
of electrochemical activity moving along \ 
the nerve fibers. They vary in fre- 
quency and in the number of fibers 
thrown into activity by a stimulus, but 
these variations signal intensity, as we 
have seen. They vary in the cortical 
area to which they go, and it may be that 
retinal stimulation yields visual rather 
than auditory sensations because it sends 
nerve impulses to the occipital lobe 
rather than to the temporal lobe. There 
is some evidence for this view. A blow 
on the back of the head, over the oc- 
cipital lobe, makes a person see a flash 
of light. It seems reasonable to assume 
that the characteristic qualities of the 
different senses are dependent on sensory 
localization in the brain. On that basis 
we might expect the differences between 
the sensations of red, blue, and green to 
depend on finer localization within the 
general visual area. But then we re^ 
member that such finer localization pro- 
vides for the locality signals. We should 
need two sets of subcenters in the visual 
area, one set for the colors and the other 
for retinal locations. The localizatton 
theory thus become quite o^mplkated 
though perhaps not impossible. An- 
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(Mlitir possibility il that different quali- 
ties &l stimuli are signaled by netve fibers 
of different thickness, with dieir ccare- 
spending di&rences in amplitude and 
temporal pattern of the impulsn. 
There is some evidence for this possible 
ity in the cutaneous Senses. 

DELIMITATION OF THE 
CUTANEOUS SENSES 

For over half a century psychologists 
have been insisting that there are more 
than the traditional “five senses" and 
that the number ought to be increased to 
about ten. There is the highly impor- 
tant muscle sense, there are the receptors 
of the semicircular canals in the inner 
ear, and there are the distinctive sensa- 
tions from the stomach and other in- 
ternal organs. And another reason why 
the number five must be discarded is that 
the traditional "sense of touch” can be 
shown to include several senses. To un- 
derstand how such a conclusion has been 
reached we may ask what, in general, is 
meant by a “sense." Why do we say 
that Sight is one sense and Hearing an- 
other? There are several criteria which 
set them off as two separate senses. In 
the first place, they have markedly dif- 
ferent sense organs, the eye and the ear. 
Each has its own nerve, and the sensory 
impulses in these nerves go to different 
areas of the brain. Further, each of 
these two senses is responsive to its ehar- 
acteristic stintuli. Finally, the sensations 
differ markedly in quality, the colors 
seeming to belong together and to be 
quins distinct from tones and noises. In 
view of all these differences we have no 
doubt that Vision and Audition are sep- 
arate senses. - 
The same criteria are used in distin- 
guhhii^ Taste and SmelL but htse ^omti 
difficulty is encountered. The sense <»> 


gains ire cktarly dfflEetmd;. bbt ^ ieinii^ 
tions are apt. to Mend so that one spedts 
of the "taste" of an orange whidt is really 
odor for the moSt pail ' The trouhle is 
that both sense organs are stimalated by' 
the same sthnulus objedt. <kM»d experi- 
mental controls are necessary to limit 
the chemical stimulus to a single sense 
organ. 

From the skin we get a variety of 
sensory qualities, including ccuitact and 
pressure, warm and cold, pain, itch, and 
tickle, hard and soft, rough and smooth, 
wet and dry. But some of diese might 
be blends or even perceived properties 
of external objects. The experimental 
approach is to control the stimuli and 
apply them to small areas of the skin, in 
the search for little sense organs that 
would respond differentially to different 
stimuli. 

Sensory spots of the ddn. The skin is 
tested spot by spot, the question being 
whether different spots respond to dif- 
ferent stimuli and yield diff»ent sensory 
qualities. If you stamp a grid of ink 
lines on the hairless surface of die wrist 
(Fig. 10-8, p. >77), and explore it with 
appropriate stimuli, you find Some spots 
responsive to pressure, some to warmth, 
some to cold, and many others to the 
lUick of a needle — the test this "re- 
sponsiveness” being your ability to iden- 
tify the stimulus in eadh case. The (xrig- 
inal discovery of these spots affords a 
$trikii% instance cff indepoident investi- 
gators readiing the »une result almost 
simultaneqndy. Three physiologists— 
Blix dm Swe^, Goldsdseider the Ger^ 
man, and Donaldson die AnadiQin— 
ccmducted the experiment at practiidally 
the same time and publidied t«ir results 
in that order, within the few yam from 
1885 to 1885. The fi^ demanstratkm 
of the pain pcnnts was not adneved tili 
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the wwk of von Frey (1894), another 
Ceiman physiologut. 

Von Frey’s experiment aimed to make 
sure whether the pain sense was separate 
from the pressure sense. He knew of 
course that strong pressure was likely to 
give pain while light pressure gave only 
a sensatioq of contact. It was therefore 
probable, if there were two separate 
senses, that the pressure sense had the 
lower threshold. Accordingly he needed 
a graduated series of very weak stimuli. 
He found that straight hairs, human 
and other, could be used for his purpose. 
He used hairs an inch long or more, 
fastened sideways at the end of light 
wooden handles. He pressed the free 
end of the hair vertically against the skin 
so as barely to bend the hair. It ex- 
erted upon the skin a definite pressure. 
A fine ^ir, pressed down on one pan of 
a balance, can barely raise a weight of 
one milligram placed in the other pan; a 
stiff hair can raise 100 times as much. 
The threshold of any spot of the skin 
was determined by ascertaining the weak- 
est hair diat gave rise to a sensation. 
The diameter of each hair was measured 
by aid of a microscope, and the pressure 
exerted per square millimeter was com- 
puted. Expressed in this last measure, 
the threshold was as follows on different 
surfaces .(one subject): 

STIMULUS THRESHOLD FOR 
nmsuRE 


Tip of tongue 

Crams per sq mm 
M 

of finger 

9 

jDttcjL cn fuiger 

5 

Fimuoffiuearm 

8 

'Essk'Ofhaad . 

1 * ; 

CSattofleg. 


Abdoinea. 


tttdi of forearm ' 

^ 38 

Loin ' 

48 : 

psettoiwte'. 

•ISO''’ ■ 


The thre^ld depfmds. partly mt the 
thiritness of die dtin and partly oh ilx 
amount of nerve supply. Hairy por- 
ticHis of die skin are shaved before the 
seiuitiveness of the skin itself is meas- 
ured, because a hair acts as a lever con- 
veying stimulation to the nerve ends 
about its base, and any pressure sufficient 
to bend a short hair will ordinarily give 
a sensation. 

Von Frey selected for more minute ex- 
ploration a small area, one centimeter 
square, on the skin of the leg. He ek- 
plored it first with very we^ hairs aim 
found a few points giving a sensation m 
contact. Using slightly stiffer hairs he 
found about 15 points that responded! 
each one having a threshold of 33 grams\ 
per square mm, or less. Gradual in- 
crease of the stimulus above this value 
yielded scarcely any further sensitive 
points till he reached aoo grams per 
square mm, above which pressure nu- 
merous points gave a pricking and pain- 
ful sensation. There were thus two sets 
of spots, one with low threshold giving 
sensations of contact or pressure, and the 
other with high threshold giving sensa- 
tions of pain. The distribution of the 
two sets was different, as the pressure 
spots were clustered near the roots of the 
hairs, while the pain spots were scattered 
over the whole surface. The pressure 
spots lie mostly on the “windward” side 
the hair, i.e., close over the hair fol- 
licle. A few others are found, not close 
to any hair, even on hairy surfaces; and 
on the hairless surfaces there are of 
amrse many pressure spots (vmt Fr^, 
lff94, p. b88). 

Using a very sharp .needle, vm Frey 
pressed it into pain spots and pressure 
spots, getting sharp pain from tlm fomwr. 
and usuidly only aprei^ure^ienuttion from 
the lattmv In iipeita dtat gave jb^ 
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xad pressure to the needle Emulation, 
both pressure receptors and pain re- 
ceptxm mi|g^t be' present. 

On the front of the eyeball (cornea and 
conjunctiva) the sensitive spots were nu- 
nrerous, and their thresiudd low, but 
sensation was always pamful, diffuse and 
outlasting the stimulus. It appeared 
that these surfaces were provided with a 
pain sense but not with a pressure sense. 

The pain threshold was found to differ 
greatly in different regions, but the local 
differences were not parallel to those of 
the pressure sense. Some of the thresh- 
olds for pain were as follows: 

STIMITLUS THRESHOLD FOR 
PAIN 

Grams per sq mm 


Cornea 


Conjunctiva 

a 

Abdomen 

15 

Front of forearm 

so 

Back of forearm 

30 

Calf of leg 

30 

Back of hand 

100 

Sole 

aoo 

Finger tip 

$00 


For temperature spots, the skin is ex- 
plored with dull-pointed brass or copper 
rods, maintained a few degrees warmer 
or colder than the skin by frequent im- 


large test tube,’ Sited ’'wifii iOfeOnd wrattf. 
Hie loi^ the person m the tod pro- 
jecting into the tidie. theedder tte^itins* 
ulatii^ end will be. The test tube nay 
be covered with rubber tubing, to. avoid' 


its “sweating.” 




Ftc. lo-t. dUiUniittdu 
1917.) Improved ther- 
mal stimulator. Either 
cold water' 

warm water (ls-44* C.> 
was forced into the 
Uiambw B ' through 
the tube C and out by, 
Di and D,. The pro- 
jecting copper stimulus 
point, A. I aim in dl- 
aareter, can be seen by 
the experimenter as he 
applies it to the skin, 
and is kept at a con- 
stant temperantre by 
the water in B. The 
experimenter holds the 
handle F, aupporting 
the weight of the ap- 
paratus through the 
spring G, and lowering 
' it upon the skin'Utt the 
handle reaches cer- 
tain mark on, dw acple 
H. Thus thepresui^ 
of A upon the skte b 
controlled. 


mersion in water. More constant stim- 
ulus temperatures may be obtained by a 
hollow metal jacket through which cir- 
culates water Ut the desired temperature 
(Fig. lo-i). A fairly elaborate arrange- 
ment is -neected to kedp the water at a 
uniform temperature. RetOntly there 
have appedted somd small electrical 
“soldering pfcncib^’j ■with the aid of a 
rheostat to teduce the current flow, these 
can be maintained at a very satiStectmry 
teittpentore ^ warm sdmidation. Fqir 
cold, it is cturvehient to inseit at brass 
rod dsroug^ a rubber stof^ier into a 


Explored with a cool stimulus, the 
skin yields cool or cold SenSatSOUS ' it 
some spou, and not at others. ' Explthed 
with a warm sthnufas, it yle^ Watm 
sensations at certain spots and- not dt 
others. Usiialiy nliUe Cold tltah warintli 
spots atb found.' ' 

In genexid, tittepa^n^^ts'dre tfie mdst 
nnmerons, next die toudi or pressure 
spots, then the cold iq[xsu, and finally the 
warmdi^iots. The Ain has been wictely 
exjdoied' by 'Sctu^ield 'and otlkers dnd 
the resulte'aasembted bjr voei dkiamlA 
(igsyjftbim vdMUn » feW'cioana ud cteed:.' 
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SPOTS PfiR SQUARE CENTIMETER 



Pmn 

Touth 

Cold 

Warmth 

Forehead 

184 

50 

8 

.6 

Tip of nose 

44 

100 

18 

1.0 

Chest 

196 


9 

•8 

Volar side of 





forearm 

205 


6 

A 

Back of hand 

188 

14 

7 

h 

Ball of thumb 

60 

120 




These results suggest the hypothesis 
that each sensory spot contains a re- 
ceptor sensitive to a particular stimulus. 
One would expect to find warmth re- 
ceptors in the warmth spots, cold re- 
ceptors in the cold spots, pressure recep- 
tors in the touch spots, and pain recep- 
tors in the pain spots. Three questions 
are raised which can be submitted to 
experiment: (i) Are the spots stable in 
their sensitivity, so that the same spot 
always gives the same sensation? (2) 
Does the microscope reveal a character- 
istic end organ in each kind of spot? 
(3) Does each spot yield its characteristic 
sensation not only when excited by its 
''adequate'* or normal stimulus, but also 
on the application of electric or other 
“general" stimuli? Affirmative answers 
to these three questions would dem- 
onstrate the punctate distribution of the 
skin senses. 

Stability (or instability) of the sensory 
vpou. The original investigators cer- 
tainly leave the impression that they 
found stable spots which yielded the 
same sensation on retest. But when a 
student in the laboratory has mapped 
c^ut a small area on the back of the hand, 
recording on his map each cold spot, and 
reexamines the same area on another 
day, he finds rather poor agreement. 
With ihe same stinmlns he gets about tbt 
ipsne hnmber of cold ip>ts, but not ex- 
aiDtll in the Even ex* 

liarienced psyctol^islllfind only mod* 


SENSES 

erace conespondence in remapping. 

Another disturbing fact is that intensi- 
fying the stimulus increases the number 
of spots. Stimuli just slightly wanner 
or colder than the skin yield a few 
warmth or cold spots, while stimuli sev- 
eral degrees wanner or colder yield a 
much larger, though still a limited num- 
ber (Heiser, 1932). The hypothesis of 
fixed spots can take care of this fact by 
assuming some receptors to be more sensi- 
tive than others, and by appealing to the 
undoubted fact that the physical effect 6f 
a strong stimulus spreads over an a^ 
preciable area of the skin. Increasing 
the pressure increases the area of skin 
subjected to stretch, raising the tempera-\ 
ture of a stimulus increases the warmed \ 
area; and thus a strong stimulus will 
reach receptors situated some distance 
from the point of application to the skin. 

Still we must admit that these two 
facts — the apparent instability of the 
spots and their increasing number with 
increasing stimulus — are more in line 
with an alternative hypothesis which dis- 
cards the idea of punctate distribution 
of the skin senses and assumes only that 
the sensitivity of the skin varies from 
spot to spot, and in each spot from time 
to time. This alternative is at least 
worth keeping in mind. 

The instability observed might be due 
to experimental errors. Dallenbach 
(1927) found many sources of error, some 
of which were very hard to avoid. Er- 
ror arises from inexact mapping of the 
results. An exact record is necessary be- 
cause two spots only a millimeter apart 
may give different sensations. The grid 
stamped on the skin for purposes of 
identification, though in indelible ink, 
mbs off in a few days unless protected 
" by a ring of felt Where the ^in is 
the map is sure to be inexact 
The pressure of the temperature stim- 
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islator imist be kept eonstant^ and the 
duration of stimulation as well; and the 
skim itself should be at the same tem- 
perature during test and retest A rbe 
of one degree in iu temperature makes 


if. 



Fig. 10-8. (Dallenbach, 1987.) The same areai 
mapped four times for cold spots and four times 
for warmth spots, on four days within about a 
week. The area was i cm square on the subject’s 
upper arm. The black dots are the cold spots, 
the little rings the warmth spots. Each square 
of the grid contains four tested points. 

The four '‘warm’* maps show perfect agree- 
ment if allowance is made for some variable 
spread of the warmth from the surface down 
into the skin to a receptor (cf. p. 880). Just three 
receptors can thus account for the four maps. 

For the cold spots, they are too numerous to 
permit the above appraisal of the results, but 
there are four points (millimeter squares) chat 
give the positive response every time and 78 that 
give the negative xeaponx every time. Even this 
small measure of agreement is much better than 
would be expected by chance. i*c., on the hy- 
pothesis that for a given stimulus intensity a 
certain percent of the points will give positive 
responses, the exact location of the responding 
points being a matter of chance. (Approxi- 
mately it pescent of the stimuli gave the cold 
sensation, and on this basis no point should give 
lourspecessive positive vesponses-^instesd of lour 
such points as observed— while only do instead of 
the observed. 78 should consistently give negative 
responses.) 

the skin less sensitive to warm stimuli, 
and a fall pf one degree xnakes it less 
senddve to icool stiimdi* With so m^f 
of exTor and vamtion, perfect 
agneement of two maps catinot be ex* 


pected« By using. ^11 sttmur 

lator which perixntsed eontml ei 

the temperature and loeatipn of stim* 
ulm, by securing die services of very 
(xunpetent Os, and by Observing all pos- 
sible precautions, Dallenbach chtain^ a 
degree of correspondence which can be 
seen in Figure 10-2. 

While not conclusive, the evidence is 
rather in favor of Ipcsiired receptors and 
punctate sensitivity. In another type of 
experiment no attempt is made to map 
all the warmth or cold spots in an area, 
but the specially sensitive spots are 
marked for later stimulation and prove 
to be very dependable. Pendleton <1928, 
p. 369) after locating 36 cold spots with 
great care found that only two of them 
ever failed to give the cold sensation. 

Search for the receptors of the cutaneous 
senses. Any theory of cutaneous sensa- 
tion is incomplete until it can point out 
the anatomical structures which serve as 
pressure receptors, pain receptors, 
warmth receptors and cold receptors. It 
is incomplete until it can also show ex- 
actly how these structures are afiected 
by their respective stimuli. Two meth- 
ods have been employed in seeking for 
the receptors. The less direct method 
is to compare the distribution of the 
four senses over the skin with die dis- 
tribution of diSerent types of nerve end- 
ing. The more direct mediod is to ex- 
cise the spots and see vAszt nerve endings 
are present. 

1. Indirect method. Histological ex- 
amination of ihe Ain retreals several 
types of nerve endikigst 

su Fnee-branching nerve ends, die most 
common type pi sensory xierye ending, 
present pr^tkaDiy cverywhi^e in the 
ski n, 

, b* Hair 'iiiiecepnnfa. ;The loot > of.* each 
hair is the mass of £riee 
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nerve ending^, and there is no difficulty 
in understanding how the hairs can serve 
as toudi teceptots, by transmitting pres- 
sure to the nerve endings around their 
roots. The great sensitiveness of the 
hairs can be understood from the lever- 
age with which they act on these nerve 
endings. 

c. Meissner corpuscles, found on the 
hairless portions of the skin. They are 
usually supposed to serve the pressure 
sense, and are even called "‘touch cor- 
puscles." 

d. Krause end bulbs, spherical in 
shape, each bulb (like the Meissner cor- 
puscle) containing the ending of a sen- 
sory nerve fiber enclosed in a little capsule 
of epithelial cells. 

e. Other end bulbs of cylindrical and 
other shapes. 

f. Pacinian corpuscles, large and with 
well developed capsules, found in the 
subcutaneous tissue (and elsewhere) 
rather than in the skin itself. 

As to distribution, the free nerve end- 
ings are everywhere, the hair receptors 
over the whole hairy surface, the Meiss- 
ner corpuscles over the hairless areas. 
The end bulbs are apparently rather 
limited in distribution, as they are not 
easy to find microscopically, and have 
seldom been reported in histological 
studies of the skin. 

All regions of the external skin are 
provided with all four senses. But this 
is not true of the mucous membrane of 
the mouth and throat, nor of the fr<mt 
of the eyeball, nor of some portions of 
the external genital organs* These re- 
gions have been explored in the hope pf 


obtaining light on the temperatuiie and 
pain receptors. 

Von Frey (1895) found that the center 
of the cornea gave a sensation wbidi, 
even when too faint to be painfuh had 
th^ characteristics of pain as against 
totidi, namely long latency and slow 
waxing and waning. The nerve end^ 
ings there are exclusively of the free- 
branching variety. In that area, then, 
the free nerve ends were obviously pain 
receptors. The additional faa of uni- 
versal distribution over the external skin 
both of free nerve endings and of the pain 
sense confirmed the correlation. But 
the free nerve ends may take care ol^ 
other senses besides pain. 

The outer margin of the cornea gives, 
in addition to pain, sensations of cold 
though not of warmth, and here Krause 
end bulbs are common. From this von 
Frey concluded that these spherical end 
bulbs were probably the cold receptors, 
though he left the question open whether 
such end bulbs are abundant enough in 
the external skin to take care of its cold 
sense. 

Von Frey's experiments on the eyeball were 
repeated and improved by Strughold (1926). 
As a stimulator, he used a camel's-hair brush 
lighdy covered with cotton wool, dipped into 
warm physiological salt solution, shaken out 
and then appli^ t6 the cornea or a>njunctiv2i. 
He tested the outer diin of the eyelid, the con- 
junctiva Just to the side of the cornea, the 
conjunctiva just below the cbmea, usually cov- 
ered by the lower lid, aiid the lower margin 
of the cornea, obtaining results which are tab- 
ulated below. 

Hie skin of the lid here gives what may be 
caEed the normal or regular run of tempera- 
ture sensations, with a physiological aero sit 


Temp&rature of stimulus 

Area tested 

Skin of lid coil none waum bumlng^hPt bumihg 

Conjunctiva, side cold none Uonh odd boriiiiig 

#mjunbtiva, betow none none none stone none burning bumhig. 
margin , coWi none , none burning mendu^yrbumiaig ■ . 
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ji* 0. The^deof die amjanaiTO ^vei no 
tMpemtatewtiMtioa between §t^ C. and 46* 
G.V the hiterpretation being ti^t it Iws no 
warmth mak, thou^ it give! ^'paradoxical 
cold” (we p. aSf) in re^nw to rather hot 
nimnli. The “buming cold" ii interpreted 
a* a combination of thia paradoxical coldA^h 
the pain arott«6d by hi|^ temperatures. 

The second irea tested in the conjunctiva 
had no (xdd sense, or warmth senw either, 
and its only responw to temperature was the 
buming sensation wlUch occurred when the 
temjierature was h^fh enough to arouw the 
pain receptors. 

The corneal margin shows die cold.wnw. 
no warmth senw, and a low threshold for the 
pain wnw. 

The inner comer of the eye, the camncula 
lacriraalis, does give warmth and poswsses 
also the pressure or touch wnw absent from 
the conjunctiva and cornea. The touch and 
warmth wnsatknlt we get from the eye come 
from this inner comer and the outer Skin and 
edge of did lids. 

To summariw: the pain wnw is jarewnt all 
over the cornea and conjunctiva, and is the 
only wnw prewnt in the middle of the ownea. 
The margin of the cornea and most of the con- 
junctiva have alto the cold wnw, but not the 
wannth nor the pressure senw. 

The glans penis and clitoris have been 
tested by von Frey (1895) and by Hauer (1916), 
becauw of the presence in thow areas of 
spherical end bulbs and of "genital corpus- 
des” which may be simply a krge variety of 
the same. The pain soue is present, the pres- 
sure senw is said to be absent, the warmth 
senw prewnt hot not well developed, and the 
cold senw present and well developed. Thus 
the de-ap of tfae.ccdd senw with ^ spherical 
end bidbs is torengthened.- 

In the moudi, a small, area of die mucous 
membrane ea tlw inside of the cheek opposite 
dbe second molar tooth has the distinction of 
lathing the wnw od pain ^ieiow, 1894). 
The pain senw it the one fueeieut in cerr 
tain pwtt of the thmat (tonsils and tear wall). 
Odd it moiie tddeiy . present in regitm 
than warmth and {HKsnite tendtiivity. buidfi 
theapse,all dwcutaiwow aensesdttend huo 
dw nostrils, about 1 iOBi, and paua about t cm 
friithe^ (Sefarieiver h Scrv^lmd, «#«$), 'No 
thiWsntadedosdvddidiilerent Sonnsof neiwe 
eadhi|i ha(w been made Old 
throat, or imps. . -y. 


skin or .mvemsSrmm 
«nsttive spidsj Tlw oonjunctivai^ttlie 
eye is h%Uy sensitivfe cold, and ik baa 
numerous Kraade : nurraovmR 

die distribution of the odd spots mad oi 
the end bulbs is siiottac 4 s far as general 
topography is conoeroed: «^ere the^^cpliill' 
spots are numeroiui the .end bulhs .are 
also numerous. But sudi oorrelatitMU. 
are indirect evidence. Stnighold 8 e 
Karbe (i98|) made a direct attack 011 the 
furoblem by intravital staining with meth- 
ylene blue, a dye whidi stains nerve tis- 
sue. The procedure was to drop a little 
methylene blue solution into the. eye, 
and observe the conjunctiva through a 
microscope until nerve fibers and recep- 
tors could be seen. A wait of 8-3 hours 
was necessary for the stain to take, and 
by the time die end bulbs became visible 
the dye had deprived die eye of both the 
cold sense and the pain senw, for the 
time being. Accordingly a map of the 
observed end bulbs was carefuUy. made 
and the cold stimuli applied to their 
locations on the following day when the 
dye had disappeared and the sehsitivhy 
had returned. Almost all the spots in 
which end bulbs had jb^n locat^ gave 
the cold sensation; Hiis result seems to 
clinch the question for the eye: its sphmi- 
tal end bulbs must cerdunly be oold le- 
cepton. ^ 

The matter cannot hcrnwyer bq 1^!' 
gatded as settled lov the extesroal skhs. 
fo the fimt place, there is oa sure .hii- 
tologkal etridetme end bt^ hi the 
diin. In the stsbaaS place, several in- 
vestigators, from btauddson (1885} to 
itedletan (1928) haw applied the direct 
method, by locating odd npofr> cutting 
thi^, dbe '-emn^'' bit of 

sfuh, anfl ex^niining the noiie endings. 
All these investigatQBs have bwn on diie 
watch for end tadhs Iwt hawc .qot eeen 
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any. One po^ble exGepti<m is Weddell 
(1S41) wh6 found two groups of endings 
resembling Krause end bulbs under a 
single excised cold spot Walshe (194a) 
has critically examined evidence and 
regards the claim of the Krause end bulbs 
to be cold receptors as fairly well es- 
tablished. They occur in clusters, like 
the Meissner corpuscles in the touch 
spots. 

3. Depth of the warmth and cold re- 
ceptors in the skin. If the receptors 
could be located as to depth, they would 
probably be easier to find and identify. 
It has long been believed that the warmth 
receptors lie deeper than the cold recep- 
tors. There are several bits of evidence 
in favor of this view. 

First, the reaction time to warmth is longer 
than to cold — warmth about .18 sec., cold 
about .15 sec. Probably it takes longer for 
warmth applied to the surface of the skin to 
reach the warmth receptors — ^longer than it 
takes cold to penetrate to the cold receptors. 

Second, the warmth spots are less sharp and 
punctate than the cold spots. Since the heat 
conduction must spread, a deep-lying receptor 
could be stimulate from a wider area of the 
surface than could a receptor lying near the 
surface. 

Third, when the skin is cocainized by the 
electrosmotic method~the solution of cocaine 
being applied to the surface and carried in by 
electricity — ^it is known that only the superb 
cial layers of the skin are reached by the anes- 
thetic in thei first few minutes, and deeper and 
deeper layezs as the anesthetization continues. 
Sduriever (1916) finds that three minutes of 
dectrosmotic cocainization impairs the cold 
sense considerably, while leaving the warmth 
seme una&cted. After eight minutes both 
are gone. Pain and touch are usually the last 
to go (Cummiz)^ 

Fourth, data nave been setured on the con- 
duction of heat into and out of the skim and 
on the concomitant temperature sensations 
(Barett, McGlone tc Erocklehurst, 1930). The 
temperatures at the suxface and at various 
depths in the Sixa were measured by thermo- 
couples connected with galvanometers, the de- 
Seedotts of tl|e*||dvanometm needle being 


recorded on moving photographic papen A 
cold or a warmth spot was first located on the 
back of the forearm, A sharp needle was 
then pushed horizontally through the skin 
under the cold at warmth spot, at a depth of 
about one millimeter. The needle being re- 
moved, a loop of slender wire was passed 
through the hole, and a thermojunction 
brought exactly below the spot; an X-ray pho- 
tograph was taken to assist in this adjustment. 
Another thermocouple was placed on the sur- 
face of the skin directly over the spot. A 
warm or cold stimulus was then applied to 
the spot in question, O reacting as soon as he 
felt warmth or cold; the record on photo- 
graphic paper showed the time of application 
of the warm or cold stimulus, the time of Ou 
reaction, and the temperature changes at tha 
surface and at a certain depth in the skin. \ 

The rate of conduction of heat through the^ 
outer layers of the skin was measured by not- 
ing in the records the instant when the galva- 
nometer connected with the deep thermocou- 
ple first showed any rise or fall of temperature. 
The conduction ojf heat inward was at a rate 
of a little less than 1 mm per second, while the 
conduction outward (i.e., the penetration of 
cold) was somewhat slower. 

The temperature at a depth of 1 mm started 
to rise about one second aher the application 
of a warm stimulus. It continued to rise dur- 
ing the application of a brief stimulus and 
even for a few seconds after the withdrawal of 
the external stimulus (Fig. 10-3). 

O signaled the sensation of warmth or cold 
with a variable reaction time, a second or 
more. A constant allowance of .15 sec was 
made for the true reaction time, the remain- 
der was taken as the time required for heat or 
cold applied to the surface to reach the recep- 
tors, and their depth was computed from the 
speed of conduction. Though the several ex- 
jmimenu gave somewhat different results, the 
most probable depth indicated for the cold 
receptors was only .15 mm* ^ *1 mm, and that 
for the warmth receptors .6 mm zh .a mm. 
These depths would locate the cold receptor 
in the papillae or in the Malpighian layer, 
and the warmth recepteors in the dermis. 

The authors found that the vascular condi- 
tion of the skin had much to do widi the rate 
of penetration of heat or cold, and suggested 
that constriction of dse capillaries may be an 
important factor in the stimulation of the cold 
receptors, 
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Ftc. 10-3. (Data from Barntt, McClone ft Biodi- 
lehurst, 1930.) Change of temperature at a 
depth of .9 mm from the lutface of the skin, 
when a temperature 7.5° above that of the skin 
surface was applied for 54 sec. The inner tem- 
perature was scarcely affected at all for the first 
second; it then rose steadily at a rate of .16* per 
sec for 7 sec before tapering off and starting to 
fall. A warmth spot was present in the warmed 
area, and a sensation of warmth was signaled 
with a latency of 1.17 sec. 

Another method of dusociating the skin 
senses. When a skin region is regaining 
its sensitivity during the regeneration of 
a severed nerve, there are some irregulari- 
ties which suggested to Henry Head, an 
eminent English neurologist, that the re- 
covery process deserved closer examina- 
tion than was possible in clinical cares. 
In 1903 he had a cutaneous nerve in his 
forearm cut by a surgeon and carefully 
explored the corresponding skin area 
during the following months. At first 
there was only deep sensitivity, due to 
subcutaneous receptors and nerves; the 
area responded to even a few grams 
pressure and gave dull pain when die 
pressure was increased. The first stage 
in cutaneous recovery was the appear- 
ance of what Head called protopathk 
sensitivity, a primitive affair which gave 
intense and unpleasant sensations to 
strohg stimuli, but none to moderate 
ones. Eventually what he called epi- 
critic semit^ty was superimposed lOSs 


the cruder sort, . bringing 'the skin back^to 
normal. Head believed that his restdtii 
contradicted the vcm Frey spot theocy 
(Head. 19x0). 

Naturally this novel theory provtdted a 
lot of controversy and stimulated others 
to cut nerves in their own arms (Trotter 
& Davies, 1909; Bmring, 1916, agsji, 1948; 
Lanier, Carney & Wilsom 1939). In gen- 
eral the later studies found' a less sharp 
break between the stages of recovery 
than had Head. There is undoubtedly 
an irregular recovery of the differmtt 
sensations, but it can probably be ex- 
plained by a gradual return of innerva- 
tion, spreading inward from the edges of 
the anesthetic area. A number of dif- 
ferent lines of evidence show that a given 
spot of skin may be innervated by sev- 
eral different nerve fibers (Bishop, 1946), 
and the combined action of there fibers 
may account for some of the complica- 
tions that follow nerve section (Boring, 
»9S3)- 

There compUcations can be eliminated 
by using temporary blocks on the cutane- 
ous nerves. This can be done by inject- 
ing a local anesthetic around the nerve 
(Bishop, 1944), cutting off tlie blood 
supply (Lewis, 1948), or by a]:^lying 
pressure to the nerve (Raffel, 1936). 
(An accidental pressure blodk is probably 
largely responsible when “your leg goes 
to sleep” after it has been crossed over 
the other knee.) There temporary 
blocks have more rapid action on one 
ddn sense tium on another. The local 
anesthetic knodb them out in the wder, 
toudi, pain, warmth, and cold, and tibey 
return in inverse Odier methods 

yield a different sequence, but aU sug- 
gest separate mechan i sms for the' fom 
senses. Some piogress has even been 
made in assigning dbem to specific types 
of fibon in die cutaaemts neirves.^ The 
large nerve fibers seem to "carry" touch. 
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^hile slightly smaller ones are involved 
in warmdi and told. Pain may utilize 
two types of fibers: medium, and small 
unmedullated ones, perhaps correspond- 
ing to pridtmg abd dull pain, respec- 
tively (Bishop, 1946). 

Noaadequate stimulation of the sensi- 
tive spots of the rikiiL The '‘adequate'* 
stimulus of any receptor is that agent to 
which the receptor is specially sensi- 
tive. Light is the adequate stimulus for 
the retina. The adequate stimulus for 
the pressure sense is a bending or stretch- 
ing of the skin, for the temperature 
senses, roughly, warmth and cold, while 
for the pain sense it is strong pressure, 
penetration of the skin, strong heat, 
biting chemicals, etc. The pain stimu- 
lus seems to be anything that injures 
the skin or comes to the point of injuring 
it. The pain ^nse, in other words, has 
a high threshold and is not specially 
adapted to any particular kind of ex- 
ternal stimulus. In accordance with the 
principle of specificity (p, 272), we must 
get a sensation of cold whenever a cold 
receptor is aroused by any stimulus 
whatever, and the same with the other 
receptors. 

Von Frey (1894) found that inter- 
rupted electric currents gave a piercing 
sensation at the pain spots and a whirring 
or hammering sensation at the pressure 
spots. The pressure spots registered the 
vibratory character of the stimulus up to 
as mahy as 100 pulses per second, and this 
was true Whether the pulses were electri- 
cal or mechanical, the latter sort being 
given by a vibrating tuning fork. The 
pain Spots, on the contrary, gave a con- 
tinuous sensation even when the pulses 
were as dow as 5 per second. 

Kiesow (4895) applied mechanical and 
electrical stimnti to tmiperature spots. 
He first located and maiked for idkmti- 


fication the most sensitive warmth and 
cold spots he could find. A blunt- 
pointed stick of soft wood, appEed to a 
sensitive cold spot gave a brief cold 
sensation; applied to a warmth ^t it 
gave a longer-lasting warmth sensation. 
These results could ttot be got every 
time, but at best in about 50 percent of 
the trials. With electric stimuli his per- 
centage of successes was nearer 75. 

Electrical stimulation has one decided 
advantage over other types; its intensity 
and duration can be adequately coii- 
trolled. Perhaps there might be some 
characteristic differences among the four 
skin senses in thresholds for electrical^ 
stimulation, which would suggest func-\ 
tional differentiation of the correspond- \ 
ing receptors. The intensive threshold 
(the minimum current that will stimu- 
late) is not too promising, for it varies 
with the skin resistance. But how about 
the minimum duration necessary for 
stimulation? Such a time measure is the 
chronaxie. It is the duration required 
for stimulation by a current whose in- 
tensity is twice the threshold in value. 
Chronaxies have been determined for 
pressure, pain, warmth, and cold by sev- 
eral investigators (Neff Sc Dallenbach, 
1936; Jones, 1940; Jones Sc Jones, 1941). 
They increase in the order given, whic^ 
is very similar to the sequence in which 
these' senses drop out under anesthetic 
blocking of the nerve. 

Paradofxkai cold and synthetic heat. 
One of the most inteirbsting phenomena 
is the paradoxical sematkm of cK>ld which 
results from a warm stimulus. This dis- 
covery again goes back to von Frey 
(1895). Having located and marked a 
numl^ of cold spots* he went over diem 
with a hot stimulus* and smne of them 
respcmded by a sensation of coUL 
Itadmr a high temperauixe was naeM 
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to anxoe ^ odid Ipots. 45" C. in moM 
anas, whereas 55° C. is usually hi^ 
enough to give a gentle sensation (A 
warmth. < 

Pturadoxical cold cannot be obtained 
by applying a broad hot stimulus, fljcv 
cause, obviously,; the warmth receptors 
thus stimulated mask the cold, Thun* 
berg (igoi) found, however, that para- 
doxical cold could be got by areal stimu- 
lation of well warmed skin. He applied 
a temperature of 45^ C. for two minutes 
to the front of the forearm, and imme- 
diately followed with a stimulus at 48° 
C., which gave a pure cold sensaticm at 
first, with some warmth creeping in 
later. This apparently strange result is 
explained by the adaptation of the 
warmth receptors to the 45° C. and their 
consequent weak response to the 48^* C. 
The feeble response of the warmth re- 
ceptors permitted the cold receptors in 
the area to deliver their sensation un- 
masked. 

Paradoxical warmth has been reported 
a number of times, but is very difficult 
to obtain. 

Paradoxical cold is our evidence for 
asserting that a moderately hot stimulus 
applied to an area arouses both the 
warmth and the cold receptors in that 
area. It was suggested by Alrutz (1908) 
that this simultaneous arousal of warmth 
and cold receptors gave die sensation of 
heat. A still higher temperature wmild 
also arpuse the pain receptors. Ahuu 
gives t^ following scale of sensations 
above the physidbgical zero: 

At i^ysiological zero no temperaure sensa- 
tion 

At wamnfa threshold barely warn 
A little h%her. definitely warm 

At pasadoxiail . .odd l^t resembling . 

threshold wan»{h 

A little heat reseoAling odd 

At paia.thrediiold bUrmt^hdd ' ’ 

A'iitde li^ihfli’ ' < ‘ pute pai&^ 


site 

The threshold lor Imat 

and bundng heO't 

different Individuals, ahd. probably .wUh 
the temperature, of ^ environment 
Lowenstein fc. Da^enbach <1930) ds^. 
mined these thresholds in too int^^>r 
uals, at a room temporatture cd ap-Sfi’” Ci, 
and found the heat threshbld to rai^ 
from 40-46®, with an average at 4*-4ji®, 
and the burning hens threshold to range 
firom 43-51°, with an average at about 
46-47®. 

The clearest demonstration of hot 
sensation resulting from the simultane- 
ous stimulation of neighboring warmth 
and cold receptors is the Synthetic heat 
experiment, in which no genuine heat 
is applied, but warmth spots are sub- 
ject^ to moderate warmth, and cold 
spots to cold. Several experimenmrs 
have succeeded with this experiment. 
An effective procedure is the application 
to the front of the forearm of a "temper- 
ature grill” built of small copper tubing. 
The tubes are parallel, a few millimeters 
apart, and alternate tubes are warmed 
and cooled by warm and cold water 
circulating through them. O u kept in 
ignorance of the nature of the stiimila- 
tion (Burnett & Dallepbach. 1927). 

The first sensatitm is usually cold, fpl- 
lowed by heat which often disappears 
after a few seconds a^ii ^ves |i%. to 
cold agaim Wann& also is oben iimt: 
pwienced at some time ^hstjng a .ro-15 
sec stimulus. ■; 

Synthetic bttming heat has been, dh- 
mined by the simulmnedus application 
of cold, warmth (not faeat)j 
electric shocks (Eenpll Ss ^aUenbadb^ 

» 930 )- ' . . . ■/ 

. In spite of all dhis «n|)rmive evidonce 
for paradoxical cold and synthetic boub 
the 4^ js not yntdoMd. Jenkins. ( 
fmmd only two opt (4^ 
reported paradoxical ctold or waahuh, 
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^ving only *7 nidi reports out of 9,000 
Stitnulatiom. In further studies (1938c) 
he found that' few untrained Os got 
“synthetic heat" from warmth plus cold 
or from warmth phis cold plus shock, 
and there was other evidence against the 
Alrutz theory. Apparently the experi- 
mental results ate very dependent on 
ctmditions of stimulation, including the 
attitude of O. This variability can 
readily be demonstrated in a simple 
fashion. Attach a dozen thin brass rods 
to each of two badting strips, so that 
they resemble two combs, with the teeth 
spaced enough so that they can be inter- 
meshed. Now soak one in cold water, 
and the other in warm (not hot) water. 
Remove them, whip off the surplus 
water, and intermesh the rods so they 
are alternately warm and cold. Have O 
quickly place his wrist across them, as the 
line is d»wn, thus: 


Some Os will pull the arm away, as if 
burned, scmie will merely report “Heat,” 
and others, "Warmth plus cold.” 

There may be a relatively simple solu- 
titm to the controversy over synthetic 
heat. Let us assume that a hot object 
actually stimulates warmth, cold, and 
pain receptmrs. We have seen that the 
reaction time to cold is the shortest of 
thie three. Hence if we touch a hot 
object, cold will flash up first, followed 
by warmth, and then pain. If we are 
set foe* heat, we withdraw our hand as 
soon as cold plus a little warmth comes 
through, and report "heat.” But if 
.jwe continue to htdd the Ain in omtact 
with the grid, we somi discriminate the 
regttUar pattoming of the alteitutm 
rods, is quite different from the 

li|^^%iss pattern of warmth and para- 
tilaikal cold that results from a hot 
or liquid. 


i£K8E8 

The concentration theory of entaneoas 
cold. In a farther series of studies, 
Jenkins (1940, 1941) has obtained evi- 
dence that may call for some modifica- 
tion of the spot theory of the tempera- 
ture senses. He used a technique of 
seriatim mapping; this involves repeated 
stimulation erf each of perhaps 50 poina, 
with S4 or more stimulations per point 
distributed over several sessions. Each 
stimulation yielded a report of 3 (strong 
cold) down through g and 1 (weak cold) 
to o (neutral). Thus, each skin poiijt 
could be given a composite score, repr 
senting its sensitivity. According to 
spot theory, points directly over a cold 
receptor should be very sensitive; neigh-^ 
boring pennts which affect this receptor' 
by spread should be less sensitive. This 
was generally found to be true. But it 
should follow that simultaneous stimula- 
tion of the sensitive point and its less 
sensitive neighbor would summate the 
effect, yielding higher scores than would 
either point alone. Jenkins found that 
such stimulation of two points yielded 
a score that was consistently lower than 
the more sensitive one. Jenkins thinks 
that his results demand a very large 
number of receptors in a given area, 
rather than a few spots. The intensity 
resulting from stimulation of a given 
area depends on the averse concentra- 
tion of active spots beneath the area. 

There are certainly not enough en- 
capsulated endings to satisfy Jenkins’ 
thewy. Hence, he assumes that the 
more numerous free^ltterve endings are 
temperature receptors. As a matter of 
fact, they may also serve touch and pain. 
Perhaps we have placed too mudi' em- 
phasis on the more striking end bulbs. 
But if tlw free nerve endings subserve 
all four of the skin senses, they must be 
diffetentiated in some way that we have 
not yet diMe^ed. There is plen^ of 
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evidence for four relatively aeparate and 
fonctipnally distinct sensory systents in 
the skin, subserving warmth, cold, touch, 
and pain. (Cf. Jenkins. 1951.) 

Radiant heat. Most of the work^jg^ 
temperature has been done with stimu- 
lus objects in actual contact with the 
skin. Somewhat different results are ob- 
tained with radiant heat (Hardy & Op- 
pel, 1937). In the first place, if the 
stimulus area is much less than a square 
inch, no temperature is reported until 
the pain threshold is reached; this area 
is about 700 times as large as the tip 
of a contact stimulator (1 rom). Fur- 
ther, there is marked summation from 
two areas so that the threshold for 
radiant energy applied to both hands 
is lower than that for either hand alone. 
This finding is also in marked contrast 
to the lack of summation reported by 
Jenkins (1940) for contact stimulators. 
Jenkins (1951) suggests that these differ- 
ences may mean that there are different 
mechanisms for radiant and contact 
stimulation. But it is more reasonable 
to attribute the differences to the tactual 
component of the contact stimulation. 
The precisely-localized pressure stimula- 
tion may “tie down” the vaguer warmth 
when a contact stimulator is used; lack- 
ing the stabilizing tactual component, 
the radiant temperature may be harda 
to recognue. 

Pain. Over-strong stimulation of any 
sort will elicit pain from almost any part 
of the body. Hence it was loi^ be- 
lieved that palp was a special quality 
that resulted when any receptor was 
overstiinulated (cf. Dallenbadh, 1939). 
But ceitaitlt lines of evidence, such ai the 
fact that specific neural lesfons will 
eliminate pain without disturbing tou^, 
and vice versa, pointed, to a separfil^ 


pain sense. The discovery of paw 
in the skin gtsvfi strong support to thih 
view. The receptors for fOin UO' 
doubtedly free nerve endings, which 
branch widely throughout the skin and 
other sensitive, tissues, Sketching 
endings results in pain (GeMard, 

The resulting impulses travel in specif 
nerve bundles; the surgeon sometia^ 
severs these nerves to remove persistent 
pain. There are even reports of people 
who have a congenital la^ of pain, and 
often cut or burn themselves without 
knowing it (Boyd He Nie, 1949). 

Pain is undoubte<By a separate sense. 
It is quite possible that it should be 
considered multiple rather than sii^le. 
The pain we have dealt with in this 
chapter, diat aroused by stimulation of 
a pain spot, may be called pricking pmn, 
and it is not particularly unpleasant. 
With stronger stimulation, applied over 
a wid^ area, the quality changes to dull 
or aching pain. The same shift occurs 
when an exposed cutaneous nerve is 
subjected to increasing intensities of 
electrical stimulation (Pattle fe Weddell, 
1948). The pain from an aching muscle 
or distended bladder may be still differ- 
ent. We cannot say whether these are 
separate qualities within a single sense# 
or different senses. The problem ia 
further complicated by. the. common am- 
fusion between pafo aud^tlie reaction |o 
it. This is rea^y observed when mild 
electric fhocks are delivered fo the skip; 
a "nervous” person will oftpn jerk bi» 
hand ayyay as soon as the ahnCk is per- 
ceptible a* a larnt ititenai^nt<t^ 
sensation, not unlike tbat yielded by 
touching a vibipting tuning forlt 
Whether we tall this a omdiMoned lUr 
ffex or an hallneination is not intportant 
at the moment. It is certain that thew 
reactions lead to endlm confusion whoa 
we try. ^ study ^ jt 
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quantitative fashion. These problems 
are becoming increasing^ly important in 
mddem medicine, A great deal of re- 
search has been devoted to pain in recent 
years. Mudi (rf it hju bem done with 
die Hardy-WolS-Goodell apparatus, 
which throws a spot of radiant heat on 
the blackened surface of the forehead 
and is reported to give highly stable 
thresholds (see Wolff k Wolf, 1949). It 
would take us too far afield to cover 
the extensive literature on this confusing 
blend of sensation and reacdon to it. 
A review by Edwa^ listed 101 papers 

(1950a)- 

ADAPTATION OF THE 
SKIN SENSES 

All these senses show the phenomenon 
of “negative adaptation": under con- 
dnuous, unchanging application of a 
stimulus they cease after a time to give 
their characteristic sensations. From 
ordinary experience we mi^t imagine 
the pain sense to be nonadaptable, but 
under ordinary conditions the stimulus 
is more or less intermittent and the 
sense is afforded intervals for recovery. 
A sharp needle applied to the forearm 
with the small pressure of s.5-25 grams 
gives cutaneous pain without complica- 
tion firom de^ pressure; and the pain 
fades oiA in 'a time whidi vsuies in 
gmieral between 10 and i<x» sec The 
process of fading may be comfdicated 
by tupmentary recurrence tff a ptain 
whidi has once vanished. A typical case 
gives the loUowing sequence of reports: 
"(1) 4j^ai|> intense jain, (a) shaip pain, 

(5) pain, (4) dull pain, (5) weim pain, 

(6) pressuh^ (7) we^ pressure, (8) tidtki, 
(g) nothit^." On removal of the stimu- 
lus, after-sensations’ of itching, pridiinll. 
hmit, etc, axe often quite strong (Wells 
lb Hoisingttm, iggi; Boms 8e Dallenbadi, 


19 S 3 )- When sewral needles are simul- 
taneously ap{died to an area 15 mm in 
diameter on die forearm, adaptation 
may require as long as 5 minutes but it 
is eventually complete in practically ail 
cases (Stone k Dallenbadi, 1936). 

Pressure sense adaptation. *Touch 
proper” is extremely subject to adapta- 
tion. Pull on a glove and then hold 
the hand perfectly still. The strong 
initial sensation of pressure fades rapidly 
till the glove is scarcely felt unless the 



Fhs. 10-4. (After von Frey ft Goldman, 1915.) 
Rapid fading of pressure sensation during steady 
stimulation. Two neighboring areas on the fore- 
arm were stimulated, one with a steady preuuie 
lasting 4 tec, the other with a nwmentary pres- 
sure thrown in at some time during the a|^lica- 
tion of the steady pietsua to the other area. In 
a series of trials tlm momentary pressure was ad- 
justed till judged equal fat intensity to the steady 
pressure at the sarae moment The momentary 
ittiiiiulas provided a yardstick to measure die 
dedining mniatioa of the steady stimidus. The 
mdinate ihows the momentary prestuie judged 
equal to the steady ptcssute, in percent of the 
inkM matchini yahie. a g-sec application 
t^ at^y pressme hm dediued to s^ut ^ per- 
eek' hf its hiUlal niatdktaK wdne. ' 
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Btiimilai becemn intermittent became 
of pukating arteries. 

Experimentally, the adaptation to 
steady pressure follows a course which 
is uidicated, for the first few seconds, 
in Figuie 10-4. A simpler experime^ 
answers the question, how long a steady 
pressure can be felt at all. A weight is 
gently lowered upon the skin and al- 
lowed to rest there till O signals that it 
is no longer felt. A paper disk is first 
laid on the area to be stimulated so as 
to avoid temperature sensations. Adap- 
tation time is found to be quite vari- 
able, differing apparently with the in- 
dividual, with the weight applied and 
with the region of skin stimulated. The 
averages from eight Os are shown in the 
uble. 

ADAPTATION TIME FOR STEADY 
PRESSURE 

(In seconds) 

(Zigler, J9}a) 

Region stimtUated 


Applied 

weight 

{fnillig;rafns) 

Back of 
hand 

Fore- 

arm 

Fore- 

head 

Cheek 

50 

*.4* 

Ml 

5-07 

5.7* 

100 


S-sS 

6.i> 

6.37 

500 

€.01 

4.86 

9.96 

11.65 

1000 

6.71 

5.60 

10.4s 

1S51 

socx> 

9-5* 

7.76 

16.03 

19-86 


Though the adaptation time of a 
seconds to the lightest pressures seems 
very short, there is reason to believe 
that the lecepton, or some tA them, 
adapt almost instantly to a perfectly 
stei!^ sUmulus. They may respcmd 
positively cmly to efieflges of pressure 
leadilhg the encfit^ of the sensory 
nerve fibma, The longer adapmtkm 
times may represent gradual mechanical 
adjttsnnents of the skin vrhidi brisf in 
fredi reoepcors or cause the stintalatian 
of some ’receptors to be- intekmflUtnt 
(Acbrfatt, t9gs!; CatsdB Se^^MISlasldt^^tV 


As a matter of |at^ thmV'is mme ^eae!' 
oit evidence on this point, hlafe fe 
Wagoner airmig^ an elahfflCate. 

lever system whichi gave a greatly en- 
larged record of the rate 1^ Whidh «* 
light weight sank into the >dcMU The. 
weight sank rapidly at firsw and •giadu<v 
ally slowed up until it leached eqnilth- 
rium with the tension of , the skim 
When the rate of .thskhig af^readied 
zero. O reported that he no longer felt 
the weight. If part of the weight was- 
suddenly remov^, the remaining por- 
tion slowly rose, again yieldii^ a taausd 
sensation until it reached a new equilib- 
rium. Hence, it is well esublished that 
cutaneous pressure is a “dead-beat" 
sense, responding only while die skin is 
changing shape. But deep pressure^ 
arising from subcutaneous receptors, es- 
pecially those in muscles, shows very 
little adapution. You can usually feel 
the pressure of the chair, even though 
you have been sitting motsonleas for 
some time. If the' receptors in the 
muscles did not have this characteristic 
resistance to adaptation, we could not 
maintain a bodily posture. 

The rapid adaptaticns^ of tmumeous 
pressure is one of the reasons why active 
touch is supericnr to passive fetech. fine 
differences ui texuim can be recognized 
if they are moved over the finger^ or 
vke vena. Bat one can bar^y . teU. 
coarse sandpaper fiom fine by> mmnly 
resting the finger on it,, and if there . mn 
any immcdimie di&imioes, they fede 
almost .immcdhiinly.' In diort, most 
everyday ’*tatmi4m!imictioas'' am aictitally 
pereepttml hlflndiol>KiiBmpoial aeq^ 

tied an’-nFtdtmaidiB saosatioi^- 

, • K f ’• ••' ' ■! 

Teapmntnnr mam' n^ptatloiau ..'CNj*' 
narffy, m a oow fa r n diie rocwn, there Is 
Utde lenntiwi ol eMfer warmdi ot ce^ 
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from any ponion of cbe skin, though 
different portions are at different tern* 
peratnres. This fact indicates some 
adaptation of the temperature senses. 
Exposed parts of the skin usually have 
a surfasce temperature of go-S*® C., 
which is 86-90® F.* several degrees below 
the internal body temperature. The 
exposed parts are adapted to their own 
temperature, which is the ^^physiological 
zero” of the subjeaive temperature 
scale. 

The physiological zero is not fixed; it 
varies from one part of the skin to an- 
other, and in the same part from time to 
time according to the surface tempera- 
ture. if ga® C. is the surface tempera- 
ture of the hand, water at that tem- 
perature will feel neither warm nor cool 
to the hand. Transfer the hand to 
water at 35® and you find it definitely 
warm at first, but after a few minutes 
of steady immersion it becomes neutral. 
If the hand is then transferred back to 
water at ga®, the latter feels cool instead 
of neutral. The physiological zero has 
been raised, and it can similarly be 
lowered by holding the hand in water a 
few degrees below the usual surface tem- 
perature of die hand. 

The same temperature may seem 
simultaneously warm to one hand and 
cold to the other, as in the classical 
adaptation experiment of Weber (1846). 
Three bowls of water are provided^ at 
so®, go*^, and 40® C. Hold one hand 
in the warm water and the other in die 
cold water for a minute or two, and then 
tiansfer both to the medium water. 

Weber's ex|ierinient$ led him to a 
theory of the adetjuate stimuli for the 
temperature senses^ffllie warmth sensa-^ 
tion he held to result from a rise in 
temperature ot dm din, the cold sensa- 
tion from a fall of temperature. With 
a stationary tem$»^atuire of the reoep 


tors, therb would be no sensation, no 
matter what the temperature. 

An opposed theory was formulated by 
Hering (1877). He held that when the 
skin was adapted to any temperature, 
a higher temperature constituted a 
warmth stimulus, and a lower tempera- 
ture a cold sense stimulus. 

A large share of the numerous experi- 
ments devoted to the temperature sense 
had these two theories in view, but no 
generally accepted decision has been 
reached — except, perhaps, that neithef 
theory comes very close to the real 
physical character of the stimulus as ii 
reaches the receptors. We may as well! 
accept that decision and utilize the \ 
experimental data for the light they \ 
throw on important questions of fact, 
such as: (1) What are the limits of tem- 
perature within which the warmth and 
cold senses are capable of adaptation? 
(2) How rapidly do they become 
adapted? (3) Do the two temperature 
senses keep pace with each other in 
becoming adapted to a given tempera- 
ture? Does the physiological zero move 
in adaptation? (4) Is the physiological 
zero really a zone of some width, and 
does the width change with the adapta- 
tion temperature? (5) Is the whole scale 
of temperature sensations moved bodily 
up or down in adaptation to a high or 
low temperature? 

Limits of adaptation. The facts are 
complex. If the hand is held in water 
that is only a few degrees above or below 
the usual skin temperature, the sensa- 
tions of warmth or cold diminish and 
cease in a minutes. If the hand is 
held in water much above 45® C. (iig® 
F;)« die burning heat soon becomes un- 
endurable, and apparently the pain sense 
does not become adapted to this high 
temperature until the surface of the skin 
i$ cooked. If the hand is held in water 
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a« low as C (50* F,), the seiuation 
ot a>ld persists for a Icoig time and per- 
haps never does disappear. These facts 
by themselves indicate that there are 
limits to the possible range of adapta- 
tion. though the exact limits ma/^’be 
difficult to establish. 

An introspective account of the proc- 
ess of becoming adapted to a cold stimu- 
lus (about 80° C.) is given by Abbott 
(»9t4)! 

There was scarcely any noticeable change 
in the sensation for a longer or shorter time, 
depending on the individual, and then the 
temperature sensation faded with remarkable 
quickness. . . . But this first disappearance 
was not permanent. The sensation returned 
and there was likely to be a fluctuation . . . 
for some little time before adaptation was 
complete and permanent. Each time the sen- 
sation returned it was a little fainter and 
lasted a shorter time. 

All of Abbott's subjects reported com- 
plete disappearance of the temperature 
sensation, after a longer or shorter ex- 
posure to any temperature within the 
range of 17.5 to 40° C. 

Somewhat similar results were ob- 
tained by Gertz (igai), who found that 
adaptation proceeded intermittently 
when the hand was held in cold water, 
the cold sensation disappearing* reap- 
pearing with less intensity and finally 
disappearing altogether. Adaptation to 
warm water proceeded more smoothly. 
But when the cold water was below 
18^ C.* there was, according to Geru, 
never a complete loss of cold sensation. 
A deep sensation of cold, compounded 
with deep pressure — in short, a numb 
feeling-^persisted even when the skin 
i^lf had ceased to deliver the sensation 
of cold. It was not altogether easy to 
decide whether the cold came from the 
skin or from deeper in the hand* and for 
this reason it was difficult to locate die 
exact lower, limit of cutaneous adapta- 


tion. Geru ims Inclined to place the 
lowmr limit at ahwt C, certainly 
not lower than C He placed du 
upper limit at C- We shall have 
occasion shortly to return to his finding^. 

Jiate of adaptation^ The furtbmr an 
applied temperature is from normal 
skin temperature* the longer time is 
needed for the skin to become adapted 
to it. Holm (igog) and Gertz (1921) 
applied a “temperator" (an instrument 
for warming or cooling a skin area) 
and kept the temperature constant till 
the skin ceased to feel it as warm or cold. 
The following table shows the time re- 
quired for the sensation to disappear. 

Applied Duration of 

temperature warmth or cold sensation 



(Holm) 

(Gertz) 

45°C 

15s sec. 


40° 

126 

162 sec. 

30* 

SI 



47 

5* 

*0“ 

72 

102 

»6“ 

112 

120 

10° 



6* 

21Q 



The main result here is the progressive 
increase of adaptation time as the ap- 
plied temperature lies further away from 
the initial surface temperature of the 
skin (here 31-52®). Holm's results seem 
peculiar* or exceptional, in that he re- 
ports complete adaptation to tempera- 
tures as high as 45® C. and as low as 
3® C. But his main result, just noted* 
is probably correct even if adaptation 
was not really copiplete. 

In smother interesting experiment* 
Geru managed to change the applied 
temperature so slowly that no warmth 
cn* eoM w^ ever fdt. This result was 
accompUlhed When a change of no"** »p 
or downii occupied $s^4S in 

the making. A change of o.t® per 
minute was about the ihreshold. 
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W« ure not to infer from the results 
so far cited that adaptation proceeds 
at a imifocm rate from the time the 
hand is plunged into warm <x cold water 
up to the time whesi that water ceases 
to feel warm or cold. The adaptation 
curve is not a straight line. To deter- 
mine the nature of the curve a different 
sort of experiment is necessary, such as 
is described under Figure 10-5. 



Fic. 10-5. (Data from Hahn, 1930.) The prog- 
ress of temperature adaptation. Both hands 
were fint adapted to 38* C. by being held for 
5 min in water at that temperature. Then the 
left hand was transferred to water at a6* to be- 
tome adapted to that new temperature, while 
the right hand remained in the 98* water. After 
^ min, a series of tests showed that the 96” felt 
just as cold to the partially adapted left hand as 
a test bowl at 31* fdt to the other hand which 
had preserved its 38* adapution. The abscissa 
denotes time from the beginning of immersion in 
the a6* water; the ordinate shows the tempera- 
ture of the test bowl which seems the same to 
the right* hand ^ a6* seems to the partially 
adapted left hand. At the end of 4 min, a6* 
feels to the left hand the same as 38* seems to 
the right; both feel neutral and adaptation is 
eohiplete. The upward trend of the oiirve shows 
the apptoxhnatton toward toimptete adaiMhtion4 
The curve wemhles a growth curve (p. as). A 
curve of shnihn'^pe was obtained by Hahn to 
the fmcess adaptation between any initial 
and aity final tmhpmture, except that adapta- 
tion to extreme totperatiuto never readied com^ 
pletioiL 


Simultnufioua adaptttimi of tlie wnxmtli 
and cold aenaea-^ahiftiiig of the piiyslo- 
higkal aero. Recognizing two tempera- 
ture senses we must inquire whether 
adaptaticm to cold means only an adap- 
tation of the cold sense, or whether the 
warmth sense also becomes adapted to 
the low temperature. Adaptation of the 
cold sense to cold means that the thresh- 
old for cold has been pushed down the 
scale. Adaptation of the warmth sense 
to cold would mean that the threshold 
for warmth also has been pushed dowji 
the scale. Thus if 20^ C. no longer 
feels cold (or cool), then the cold sense 
is adapted to so^ C. If a temperature! 
of ai® or aa® now feels warm, then the\^ 
warmth sense also is adapted to 20®. \ 
One sense might conceivably become 
adapted alone. In that case, adaptation 
to 20® C. would mean that temperatures 
between ao® and 5a® were neither cold 
nor warm to the skin; the neutral zone 
would be expanded to cover all the 
temperatures down to the adaptation 
temperature. 

The fact of the matter is that, in cold 
adaptation, temperatures above the 
adaptation temperature feel warm, and 
in warm adaptation temperatures below 
the adaptation temperature feel cool. 
Thunberg (1901) reports that when the 
skin has been exposed for some time 
to 11® C., a temperature of la® gives a 
distinctly warm sensation, and that when 
it has been adapted to gg®, temperatures 
a little below that give a cold sensation. 
At these adapting temperatures the neu- 
tral point may fall a di^jree short of 
that of the adapting bath. The failure 
becomes more pironouilced at extreme 
temparatures; Gertz (t^ai) found that 
application of 45® adapts the warmili 
sense to 41® and the odd setisO to about 
89 ®- 
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WMtfa of the aeatxml xone. Gem’ te- 
sultt bring out the fact that there is 
really a neutral zone, rather than a 
point. This is to be expected from 
what we know of psychophysics, 
may treat the warmth and cold sen^ 
as separate ones, and determine the ab- 
solute threshold (RL) in eadt direcdon 
from the indifference point. Or we 
may consider the adapting temperature 
as the Standard, and use the Method of 
Constant Stimuli to determine a differ- 
ence threshold (DL) above and below it 
This is the method used by Culler 
(igsGa). The fingers of both hands were 
used alike. They were fint adapted to 
a given temperature by immersion in 
a jar of water at that temperature for 
3-5 minutes. They were then trans- 
ferred in succession to two test jars, 
remaining in each for 2 sec, and then 
were replaced in the adaptation jar for 
12 sec before mating a similar test. O's 
task was to say which of the two test 
jars was warmer. One of them was al- 
ways at the adaptation temperature, and 
the other a fraction of a degree higher 
or lower (or sometimes die same). The 
computation gave the warmth and cold 
thresholds above and below the given 
adaptation temperature. 

A sample of the results for a single 
adaptation temperature is the following: 


If we are willing 10 take as our foew»- 
ure of the neutral xone the difierence 
between foe forefocdds for 

warmth and cold, wehave the very small 
figure of .087®, less foan Hb® C. We 
saw earlier .^. 214) that foe interval of 
uncertainty' was of dt>ubtfol value, «o 
perhaps we should examine cnher meas- 
ures. One SD either side of foe point 
of subjective eqiulity (PS£) would give 
double the estimated width of the neu- 
tral zone (.079 -+- .094 = .t7s). Or splitr 
ting the equal judgments between foe 
other two categories, and interpolating 
for the quartiles, gives an interquartile 
range of roughly .20®. All of these 
estimates are considerably smaller than 
those obtained by Gertz; the psycho- 
physical method seems to force O to 
make the best discrimination possible 


Adaptation 

Width of 

Median SD 

temperature 

neutral xone 


44 c. 

.166 

.241 

40 

.156 

.165 

56 

.117 

XJ96 

5 * 

.079 

.076 

sS 

.071 

•077 

»4 

.081 

.099 

20 

.112 

.I8t 

10 

•»48 

.>28 

Culler’s results at several adaptation 


temperatures are given above. Note 
that the SD is roughly foe same as the 
width of the neutral zone, and that both 


Adapution temperature s S4.oo®C. Each comparison temperature was oompared with foisi 
Compttrifdn a^M^C. 24.00*0. a4,pa®C. 

temps. . » 

Percentof 
judgmenu 

wanner loo 75 . 58 jt 18 m» 

^ual 00 19 52 S 5 57 V® t5 8 

colder 00 6 to 54 45 fit Bj 9a 

{Coinputationof'tbeiedata,bytheSuttinatioriMediddg$ves— 
warmth threshold at 24^079; 5D « «79 
cxild thteihold. 2|M2jSp«a.«g4 . 

. ..difiqmce -0.087 
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ivadi miniffium values at an adapting 
temperataie of jo** (86* F.), which is in 
the ne^borfaood (rf normal skin tern* 
perature for the hand. 

lit 

Diatordon of the sensation scale in 
adaptation to Itigh ot low temperatates< 
So far, We have seen that the physio* 
logical zero moves up or down in adapta* 
tion, and also that the neutral zone 
widens when the adaptation tempera- 
ture lies far from the normal tempera- 
ture of the skin. This last fact leads 
us to expect some loss of sensitivity to 
differences of temperature. Will a tem- 
perature 5* above (or below) the physio- 
logical-zero always feel equally warm 
(or cold), no matter how much the 
physiological zero has been displaced by 
adaptation? Very elaborate experiments 
would be required to answer this ques- 
tion, but the data at hand (see Fig. 
10-6) indicate a loss of sensitivity such 
that, for example, 8° of warmth (or 
cold) to the adapted hand feels only as 
warm (or cold) as 5° to the normal hand. 

Adaptation in limited areas. Most of 
the studies on temperature adaptation 
have been made with large areas. 
When smaller areas are used, of the or- 
der of magnitude of a few sensitive spots, 
somewhat different resula are obtained. 
A single warm or cold spot can be 
knocked .out raUier quickly by inter- 
mittent stimulation (Levine & Dallen- 
bach, 1936). As the size of the stimu- 
lator is increased, so is the time required 
tm adaptation — ^but the increase is re- 
lated to the perimeter rather than to 
the area. T^us adaptation time is 
longer for a square or ring than for a 
disk of the same contaa mea (Jenkins, 
1938a). The problem becomes even 
more complicated when the area to be 
fitimulated is suifroun^' by a ring- 



Fig. 10-6. (Data from HummeK 1926.) £quiva> 
lent stimulus temperatures for differently adapted 
hands. The Y hand was adapted to 15^ C.^ the 
X hand to 30** C. The adaptation was scarcely 
complete since the hands (forefingers) were im- 
mersed only 1 minute before each test. They 
were taken from the adaptation jars, rapidly 
dried on a towel and at once placed in two test 
jars, and O judged which of the test jars was 
warmer. In a series of such tests an equation was 
worked out between the two hands, differently 
adapted as they were. Each round dot in the 
graph records one such equation, the ordinate 
showing the temperature applied to the cold- 
adapted hand, the abscissa the subjectively equiv- 
alent temperature applied to the normal hand. 
The broken line, y x, shows where the data 
points would have fallen if both hands had got 
the same sensation from the same test stimuli. 
The other broken line, y = x— 15, indicates 
where the points would have fallen if adaptation 
had been fully effective. The full line is the 
regression line of y on )t, the best-fitting straight 
line to the data. The slope of this line shows 
that, on the average, a difference of 1.27* in the 
temperatures applied to the cold hand counted 
for Only as much as a difference of 1.00" applied 
to the normal hand. Adaptation seems then to 
have done two things: shifted the physiological 
zero down a certain number of degrees, and 
diminished the senaitivity of the cOld-adapted 
hand. Several Other experiments have readied 
results consistent with this conclusion, though 
the evidence is still far from Adequate. 

shafied constant temperature field, which 
adapts the surrounding skin to some 
specific temperature (Jenkins, 1937). 
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These results will eventually have to be 
integrated into some theory of the tern* 
perature senses^ but nobody has de- 
veloped a satishietcMry one up to the 
present. One attempt at such a theory 
was made by Nafe (Nafc, 1954; Na£f? k 
Wagoner, 1956). It emphasizes the vas- 
cular effects of temperature stimulation. 
The skin is richly supplied with small 
blood vessels, and these undoubtedly 
constrict and dilate as the temperature 
of the skin is changed. These changes 
are probably of importance, but it seems 
unlikely that they represent the sole 
mechanism of the temperature senses, 
as Nafe supposes (c£ Jenkins, 1939, 1951). 
Perhaps we shall end with some com- 
bination of the spot theory, the concen- 
tration theory of Jenkins, and the vascu- 
lar theory. 

Adaptation to radiant heat (pain). 
Although the adaptation experiments 
are hard to fit into a theory of warmth 
and cold, the picture on pain is begin- 
ning to make sense. Using the radiant 
heat method (p. 286), Hardy, Goodell 
& Wolff (1951) found that the lower the 
initial temperature of the skin, the more 
heat had to be added to get pain. From 
their data they calculated that pain 
results when the skin temperature 
reaches about 45® C. (113® F.). This is 
the temperature at which tissue damage 
starts. Thus the pain threshold for 
radiant heat is a fairly fixed tempera- 
ture; unlike thresholds for warm and 
cold, it does not change with adaptation. 
Once again we have evidence that pain 
is a separate sense, evoked by stimuli 
which can cause tissue damage. 

CUTANEOUS 

PERCEPTION 

Up to the present we have beeu chiefly 
ccmoemed with the analysis of the single 


elements which go to make up the com- 
plex wholes that we cnU objects; in 
short, sesisationg rather than perceptions. 
Warmth, cold, pressure and pain are 
direct effects of cutaneous stimuli, and 
there are usually added components 
from deep or subrataneous pressure and 
the various receptors involved in move- 
ment. It is only in the laboratory that 
one tries to isolate these components, 
by careful control of the stimulus and 
by special training. The naive O usu- 
ally commits the stimulus error, 
Titchener (1909, p. 267) suggested a 
better name, the object error. The 
error consists in attending to and re- 
porting the object or the objective fact 
rather than the stimulus or the simple 
sensation. 

The two^point threshold. The tend- 
ency to commit the object error is nicely 
illustrated in the two-point threshold. 
With a pair of **touch compasses** two 
points at graduated distances are simul- 
taneously applied to the skin; as a check 
only one point is applied. In a percep- 
tion experiment, 0*s task is to distin- 
guish between two points and one. In 
an experiment cm sensation, his atten- 
tion is directed to the exact impression 
derived from each application of the 
stimulus, and he reports whether the 
impression is compact, elongated, dumb- 
bell-shaped, or dearly double (Boring, 
1921). O would be committing the ob- 
ject error in this last experiment if ho 
attempted to decide whether two points 
car one were being a^tied. But are 
not the two pohtts tik the one point 
the stimuli? No, for a stimulus must 
be defined in relation to the redeptouh^ 
li^iis not a stimulus accept as it strikes 
die retina* The taemud stimului con- 
sists in ifefommiion :u{ dm akin and 
stretch applied to ihe> receptors, In de* 
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saibing the sensation O gets as close 
as possible to the stimulus. 

The two^oifit threshold is smallest on 
the tip of the tongue (i mm) and largest 
in some parts of the*^ back, thigh, and 
upper arm where it is given as 68 mm. 
It shows a large practice effect (p. 738). 

A long-known fact which may appear 
strange is that the two-point threshold 
exceeds the error of localization in the 
same region. On the volar surface of 
the forearm, near the wrist, tvherc the 
two-point threshold is about 14 mm, 
the error of localization is about 4 mm. 
In determining the localization error, 
E touches a point on the skin and O, 
blindfolded, tries to touch the same 
point with a stylus. Or, to make con- 
ditions more like those in the deter- 
mination of the two-point threshold, 
E touches two points successively and 
O judges ‘'Same place** or “Different 
place.** By this method the localization 
error measures about % of the two-point 
threshold. Zigler (1935) who obtained 
this result explains it as follows: when a 
blunt point is applied to the skin, stimu- 
lation is not limited to a point, since 
the surrounding skin is somewhat 
stretched. The receptors must be stimu- 
lated in decreasing amount from the di- 
rectly touched point as a center. Local- 
ization is protebly determined by the 
center of strongest stimulation, while the 
whole stretched area is effective in giv- 
ing a broad impression and obscuring 
the presence of two points. (See al$g 
Boring, 1930.) For other methods of 
studyii^ localisation and for results on 
constant errors of localization, see Cole, 
1919; HuUn, 1935; Grannis tc Walker, 
1936- For values of the two-point 
threshold see Ladd fe Woodworth, 1911; 
von Slqramlik, 1937. The history of the 
^o^poiele, tteeshold and of errors of 
adheattoni'.shows some very interesting 


controversies^ They were discussed iti 
some detail by Boring in 194 a. In re- 
cent years these fields have been quite 
inactive, but at one time they seemed to 
offer one key to the basic mechaninns 
of the skin senses. 

Perception of rou^ and smooth. One 
of the most extensive attempts to break 
down a relatively simple perception into 
its sensory components was made by 
Katz (1925). From a large assortment 
of papers he selected a scale of 14, ex- 
tending from glazed paper at one end,\ 
through writing paper, drawing paper, 
blotting paper, and wrapping paper to 
a very rough cloth paper. Over two 
sheets of paper to be compared, was laid 
a sheet of cardboard having windows 
4X6 inches through which the papers 
were felt with the fingers, the eyes being 
closed. With very few errors, O dis- 
tinguished all the papers with respect to 
roughness and smoothness. Asked to 
describe the papers, he characterized 
most of them with fair success. 

0*s spontaneous procedure in examin- 
ing the papers was to move the finger 
balls from side to side along the surface. 
When he was required to eliminate this 
movement and to place his fingers on 
the paper and take them off immedi- 
ately, he was unable to perceive rough- 
ness and smoothness, though this type 
of exploration revealed hardness and 
softness. It appeared that friction be- 
tween the skin and the paper somehow 
furnished the cues of rtmgh and smooth, 
In order to determine whether active 
movement was nocessaiy, the papers were 
mounted on a turntable and moved un- 
der 0*s motionless fin^rs, with the result 
that he was still able to distinguish the 
papers though perhaps not quite so well 
as with active finger movement; Ex- 
plored with a wooden held like 
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a pen the papers were dbtthguished 
fairly well. A thin coating of ccdlodion 
on the fingen hampered the perception 
very little, but a coating of liquid glue 
made all the papers feel equally smooth. 

Is the up-and-down bouncing mo^ 
ment impressed on the finger by the 
unevenness of the rough surface suffi- 
cient in extent to constitute a stimulus? 
Katz found that a lightly etched piece of 
glass felt rough though the upand-down 
of the surface amounted to only .001 
mm, too little to constitute a mere 
spatial stimulus, but enough, by friction, 
to produce irregular vibrations in the 
skin. These vibrations arc even audible 
and make it necessary to plug the ears 
with cotton in order to limit perception 
to tactual cues. 

Perception of vibration by the skin. 
For a handy demonstration of cutaneous 
vibratory sensation, simply hum a note 
while partially closing the nostrils. 
Damp a tuning fork or piano string with 
the finger and you feel the vibration. 
Set a tuning fork in vibration and ap- 
ply its shank or foot to the skin and the 
vibration will be felt for a longer time. 
For testing the cutaneous perception of 
vibration, the most adequate apparatus 
uses vibrators driven by radio oscillators, 
with control of both frequency and am- 
plitude of vibration and with liberal 
possibilities of amplification (Knudsen, 
1998; Roberts, 1932; Geldard 8e Gilmer, 
1934; Hugony. 1935). Further strides 
were made when Geldard {1940) added 
the use of a slightly mistuned strobo- 
scopic light and a binocular microscope. 
If the stimulus is set; at 100 and the 
light at 101 £ can actually measure 

the movement of the skin as it appeals 
to vibrate up and down once per second. 
With spcb equipment, several problems 
in perception can be attadied. 


1. The mng€ iif perceptible frequen^ 
ties, and the ampiUudq threshold ai mck 
frequency^ At low frequ^cies, such as 
10 per second, pulsation is sensed ratha: 
than vibration; and there is probably' 
no exact point of transkion to the vibra- 
tory sensation. Of more interest is the 
question of an upper limit, but the re- 
sults indicate no upper limit, provided 
the amplitude of tl^%igh frequencies 
is sufficiently great O lays his finger 
gently on the viturator and reports when 
it is activated. By varying the ampli- 
tude, using the psychophysical Method 
of Limits (p. 196) £ determines the stim- 
ulus threshold for each frequency. In 
the region of aoo-^300 cycles per second 
amplitudes as small as .001 mm can be 
sensed as vibration, this being the region 
of greatest sensitivity. Positive reports 
have been obtained with frequencies as 
high as 12,000 cycles per sec when the 
amplitude was sufficient (Knudsen, 1928; 
Goodfellow, 1933; Seuepfand, 19333 Gel- 
dard & Weitz, 1948). 

a. Perceptible frequency differences. 
Can the skin duplicate in any degree the 
ability of the ear to distinguish small 
differences in frequency (p. 222)?^ There 
is a qualitative difference in the sensa- 
tion obtained from low and from high 
frequencies applied to the skin, and 
smaller differences, as between 200 and 
225 cycles per second, can be correctly 
judged after some practice. After in- 
tensive training, 400 and 420 cycles can 
be distinguished* but the interrelations 
of frequency, amplitude and energy leave 
it possible that something besides fre- 
quency furnishes the differential cues 
(Knudsen, 1928; Roberts, 1932)^ 

3. ''Hearing* speech through ihe skin. 
Amplified speech vibrations can be felt 
by the fiing^ and di&rent words and 
phrases differ enough ip be dtstinguished 
after specific practice. iThough tim in- 
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tensity pattern, rather than the fte- 
tpumcy pattern, pobably furnishes the 
cues, these tactual vibrations are ol some 
value to the deaf in lip-reading practice 
and in learning to nonage their own 
voices (Gault, igay, 1956). 

4. Is there a separate vibratory sense! 
A number of different lines of evidence 
have led some writers to posit a separate 
vibratory sense, either cutaneous or sub- 
cutaneous. But after reviewing all the 
evidence, Geldard (1940) showed very 
convincingly that vibration is nothing 
but a temporal-spatial pattern of the 
normal pressure sense. The extremely 
rapid adaptation of which the pressure 
sense is capable makes it a “dead-beat" 
sense; that is, it responds only during 
the actual application of the single 
thrusts of a vibrating body. To this 
extent it is similar to the ear, which will 
send bursts of impulses up the auditory 
nerve in faithful synchronism with the 
stimulus up to several thousand vibra- 
tions per second (p. $sg). Indeed, we 
shall see that some of the evidence 
Wever (1949) uses in support of the 
"volley theory” of hearing comes from 
studies of the vibratory sensitivity of the 


skin. The skin is so elastic that vibra- 
tions applied to one point must spread 
widely; in fact, Geld^’s observations 
with the stroboscope, and those of Weitz 
(1939) with a phonc^ph pickup, show 
that this spread does occur. Hence 
large skin areas, and many pressure re- 
ceptors, are available for the rotation of 
activity demanded by a volley theory. 
No one fiber need fire at a rate beyond 
a hundred times per second; as long as 
there are hundreds of fibers, several will 
be set off by each vibration of the stimu- 
lus, permitting the total nerve to follow 
up to 18,000 The pressure sense is 
well equipped to handle perception of 
vibration, and there is no need to look 
for other receptors. It does leave the 
integration of these impulses to the 
brain, but we shall find that other facts 
of perception make more serious de- 
mands on the brain than this onel The 
more we study the sense organs, the 
more we seem compelled to emphasize 
the role of the higher centers. This 
necessity will become progressively no- 
ticeable as we continue to the more 
complicated senses in the following 
chapters. 
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The word stimulus makes us think of a 
physical energy, such as pressure, air 
vibrations, or radiant enei^. However, 
there are a number of stimuli which 
can best be specified in chemical terms. 
Common salt, vinegar, benzene, and 
hydrogen sulphide are examples; and 
the corresponding sensory mechanisms 
are grouped under the heading, chemi- 
cal senses. Besides taste and smell, there 
is some reason for recognizing a more 
primitive common chemical sense 
(Parker, 1922). Most organisms that 
live in water, from paramecium to frog, 
will respond when certain chemicals are 
applied to almost any body surface. 
Thus, they avoid harmful substances 
and find food and mates. In terrestrial 
animals this common chemical sense 
is largely limited to moist surfaces, nota- 
bly the membranes of mouth, nose, and 
eyes. Stimulation of these surfaces by 
irritating substances usually evokes pro- 
tective reflexes, as watering of the eyes 
or gross avoidance movements. Mild 
stimulation by the same agents may add 
zest to food: many spices, as pepper, 
seem to "bring out" the taste of Uand 
foods. 

Taste and smell are mudi more highly 
developed senses. Each has its own spcs 
dalized receptors and yields character- 
istic qualities. But careful di»ervati6n 
and experimentation are requhed to 


separate true taste from smell, and both 
from common chemical sensitivity. The 
trouble is that the receptors for ail three 
senses are located in the intercommuni- 
cating cavities of the mouth and nose. 
A mouthful of orange soda-pop, for ex- 
ample, will simultaneously stimulate ail 
of the following components: 

Taste — sour, sweet. 

T emperature—coiid. 

Common chemical sense— a mild sting or tin- 
gle, as in all carbonated beverages. 

Touch and kinesthesis—a rather complex pat- 
tern of pressures due to the physical character- 
istics of the liquid. 

Smell— A complex, but characteristic quality, 
which can be described as fruity or fragrant. 

Analyses of this son are not particu- 
larly easy to make, for all the elements 
blend into the whole which we call the 
“taste" of orange soda. But it is obvK 
ouil that the temperature and touch 
components are the same ones we have 
considered in the duqster on the riiiit 
senses. The smell can be rec^ized by 
sniffing the glass befme we taste the 
liquid. Or it may be eliminated by 
plugging the nosfrils with ctuton— al- 
though there is stffl danger dtat swal- 
Idwirg will set up eddy ciirr^ts in the 
air at tte btuffi m die throit, thus bring- 
ing the oddrous fUnddes into the nose 
by the bade dom, at. it were. The 
surest way to {dug the nostrils is to gta; 
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a bad head cold; foods then lose their 
•‘flavor'' because they cannot penetrate 
to the olfactory epithelium (see p. 304). 
Of course, we can isolate the common 
chemical sense by usii^ simple carbon- 
ated water as the stimulus, or get rid 
of it by letting the orange soda stand 
until it is “flat." If we plug the nostrils, 
and take a mouthful of flat, luke-warm 
orange soda, all that remains is the true 
taste — sour plus sweet. 

If we had chosen other examples, the 
task of analysis would have been even 
more difficult. This is particularly true 
with odors. There is little question 
that common chemical sensitivity, and 
even taste, enter into many things we 
loosely call odors. One suspects that the 
sweet smell of chloroform, for example, 
may involve actual stimulation of ap- 
propriate receptors in the mouth; cer- 
tainly the acrid and sharp components 
of an “odor" like ammonia are due to 
stimulation of the free nerve endings 
of the chemical sense, rather than to 
the olfactory cells. 

Before turning to taste aiid smell, let 
us finish our discussion of the common 
chemical sense. Its receptors are free 
nerve endings in the mouth and nose, 
served by the trigeminal nerve. It is 
thus distinct from either taste or smell, 
and presumably from touch. Although 
some writers thu[tk it is also distinct from 
pain, their evidence is not completely 
convincing' (PfafEmanib 195O' Since 
naked narve fibers can be stimulated by 
noxious chemicals, as well as by cutting; 
the branching nerve endings in the mu- 
cons meinhrane| .may well be similarly 
stimnlaieciL Further, the quadi^ of the 
sensation is idanrical with ;paiii. There 
is no M^paaent »reason tp consider th^ 
cqxnmoUr chemical sense, at least in ^e 
oral,i^ nasal cavities, anythjhg other 
than pain. If anyone is disturbed by the 


idea that sprinkling a little pepper cm 
his food adds flavor by bringing ip pain# 
he must remember that paipt is a sensa- 
tion, and is not necessarily unpleasant 
(cf. p. 285). A mild tingling of the 
mouth cavity may stimulate flow of 
saliva; at least the sting will lend char- 
acter to an otherwise dull cream soupl 
Generations of students have spent 
laboratory periods in experiments de- 
signed to bring out the varied com- 
ponents that make up the characteristic 
flavor of typical foods and beverages. 
The experiment is instructive if it does 
no more than show that one cannot tell 
ground coffee from cracker crumbs if the 
nose is plugged. Some of the more care- 
ful Os will be able to analyze tactual 
and kinesthetic clues that enable them 
to judge texture, crispness, softness, etc. 
But a complete description of the flavor 
and smell of various substances is not 
the task for science; it is a job for those 
responsible for the quality of commer- 
cial products. A large store of practical 
information is available on some of these 
topics (Moncrieff, 1944), but it is hard 
to separate fact from tradition. The 
field is a promising one for the applica- 
tion of psychophysical methods, with an 
emphasis on control of random variables. 
There is an increasing use of “panels" of 
subjects for the description and evalua- 
tion of food products. (Cf. Pfaffmann 8e 
Sphlosberg, 1955; and see p. 233.) 

TASTE 

The tongue, if one examines it closely, b 
seen to be covert with small elevations, 
the papillae (F|g. u-t). Most numer- 
ous ai^e the filiform papillae, which seem 
to have about the same function as the 
i^mnsUd tread on tires^ The three w* 
maining types serve the sense of ts^te. 
The mushroom^sfaaped ningiforth papil- 
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Fig. 11-1. The tongue* showing papillae. Taste 
buds are located in circumvallate (C). fangifoim 
(Fu) and foliate (Fo). but not in hlifonn (Fi) 
papillae, (From Wenzl, reproduced from War* 
ren 9 e Carmichael, 1930.) 

lae are scattered over the tongue, the leaf- 
like foliate papillae are at the sides, and 
the large circumvallate papillae are ar- 
ranged in a chevron near the; base. Each 
gustatory papilla contains one or more 
taste buds, which also are found else- 
where in the mouth, especially during 
childhood. In a typical taste bud there 
are several spindle-shaped receptor cells, 
each with a hairlike end projecting 
through the pore of the bud ip{tq the 
mouth, cavity. These hair cells are the 
reeeptors for taste; they connect with 
nerve fibeis which run to the brafo stem 
by the Vllth and IXth cranial^ nerves 
but are united in their fvriW conilie 
to Ihe somesthetic . 
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Tasie qmlitsea^ ioi^ time there 

has been general agreement on just four 
primary taste qualities; salt, sour, sweet, 
bitter. Alkaline, which some woriters 
would add (Hahn, Kuetillies & Tai^, . 
*93®), is probably a combination of sev- 
eral tastes, even including touch or pain 
(Kloehn & Brogden, 1948). If there are 
four primary tastes, we might hope to 
find some taste buds that yield one and 
no others. Prepare four strong appro- 
priate solutions. Common table salt, 
NaCl, is excellent for the salt stimulus, 
and vinegar or any dilute acid will serve 
for sour. Sugar will give us sweet, and 
we can use quinine or quassia for bitter. 
With the aid of a fine brush, place drops 
of these solutions on selected areas of 
the tongue. We must wipe oS the 
tongue after each trial and rinse the 
mouth frequently. Bitter should be left 
until last, for it tends to linger. 

The results from this experiment are 
not as conclusive as might be desired, 
but they do show some specificity. A 
few of the fungiform papillae respond 
only to sweet, others only to acid, and 
still others to salt, but none of them 
seem specialized for bitter. , Most of 
these papillae respond to several solu- 
tions, but we must remember that each 
papilla may have seve^ buds, each of 
yir|iich contains several hair cells. If we 
consider areas of the tongue, rather than 
individual papillae, we find that different 
parts of the tongue are differentially 
sensitive. Bitter is most effective at the 
back, near the circumvallate papillae 
and along the baci; portion^ of the edges. 
Sweet is. just foe opposite, stimulatfog 
foe tip a^ front edges,^^ reaches 

itf ii^ximum.effectiyeneiU mid^ 

die pf foe, jsdges, s»k is sensed 

pert of tM fop 

mgi^ quifo 
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Fig. ii-it. (After Henning, 1987.) Diagram of 
upper surface of the tongue, with lines enclosing 
the regions not yielding the four tastes. 

Gustatory nerve impulses. If there are 
four types of receptor cells, each of which 
responds to one of the four primary 
tastes, it is reasonable to assume that the 
specificity is maintained in the cranial 
nerves that carry the resulting impulses 
to the brain. Thus we might hope to 
find that one nerve fiber was active only 
in response to salt, another to acid, etc. 
Pfaflbnann (1941) recorded impulses from 
various isolated fibers of the cat’s gusta- 
tory nerves. Certain fibers respmided 
only when the tongue was washed with 
mild acid. Other sii^le fibers responded 
to both acid and salt, and a third group 
could be stimulated by both acid and 
bitter. No response was obtained from 
sweet in this Mudy, but this was almost 
certainly due to technical recording dif- 
ficulties. A decade later PfafEmann <pet^ 
stmal commnnicadtm) was able to j^ck 
up "sweet" imiMlses in die cat, rabbit, 
and rat. Andersson, Landgren, Olsson 
8c Zotterman (1950) reported them in the 
dog. Wt most remember that it is dif- 
ficult to pidt up impulses from stng^ 
fibers, and to separate these impulses 
from dm badEgrouiid "mdse" that one 


gets ui high-gain amplification of neund 
potei^ids. The brain seenu to do the 
job radier better. Not only does it le- 
spomd Aj^fMropriateliy to the "sour" fibers, 
but it must "decode" the mixed signals; 
if the acid-salt filers fire without the add 
ones, the stimulus must be salty by a 
process of eUminadon. 

Electrical stimulation, thouj^ holding 
some promise for future analytic experi- 
ments, so far has yielded no pure taste 
qualities except sour; the sour may re- 
sult from hydrogen ions liberated by 
electrolysis of a little saliva, rather dian 
from direct stimulation (v. Skramlik, 
igsfi). Some yean ago, Weinberg & Al- 
len (19x5) reported that intermittent 
electrical stimulation gave an intermit- 
tent taste, rather like a Bickering light 
{p. 580). Further, they found four dif- 
ferent fusion frequencies, presumably 
corresponding to the four primary tastes. 
But other worken have been unable to 
verify these results (Jones & Jones, 1952). 
In general, electrical stimulation of the 
tongue yields sensations that are very 
difficult to describe; therefore, we had 
better adhere to chemical stimulation for 
the present. 

Differential stimuli for the four tastes. 
Though it is easy to select substances 
that will give the four tastes, the discov- 
ery of the actual gustatory stimuli is quite 
a different task. Naming a substance 
diat will give a certain taste is like nam- 
ing a flower that looks red and another 
that looks blue. Our real aim here is 
like that in the study of vision when we 
adi what wavelengths oi light are the 
stimuli for red and blue, and when we 
go on to ask what diaiiges diese wave- 
lengths produce in the photochemical 
substances of the retiim. Our gustatory 
(and ^factory) dumiisciy, we must admit, 
is a bafiling subject and not far advmced 



at laost points. We cait make a start by 
assembling substances that give a certain 
taste, and trying to discover what they 
have in common. 

Sour. The stimulus here is fairly 
clear. All the dilute adds that yield 
fairly pure sour taste have one diarac- 
teristk in common: when they are in 
solution, their molecules dissociate into 
two parts, the hydrogen cation (H ion) 
and an anion. Thus hydrochloric acid 
breaks down into H+ and C 1 -. The H 
ion seems to be the stimulus for sour. 

Salt. Sodium chloride is apparently 
the only substance which gives a purely 
salt taste. There are many others which 
give salty plus sweet, bitter or possibly 
tactual-pain components. The typical 
salty substances are compounds of one of 
these cations — sodium, calcium, lithium, 
potassium — with one of the following 
anions — chlorine, bromine, iodine, SO^, 
NO3, COjj. Both anion and cation seem 
to be important in generating the salty 
uste. (Perhaps the only one of these 
salty substances that has been widely used 
to substitute for NaCl as a table salt is 
lithium chloride; in large quantities it 
seems to cause illness — ^Hanlon et aU, 
» 949 -) 

Sweet. Unfortunately we cannot tie 
down the chemical property of a sub- 
stance that makes it sweet. Sucrose 
(cane or beet sugar) is a carbohydrate« 
and so are glucose, which is less sweet, 
and starch, which is not sweet at aU. 
The alcohols- are sweet, but so is $uc- 
charine, decidedly, though very difiEnent 
in chemical composition: and to again it 
the poiaonaus salt, "sugar of lead," whidi 
is anything but a sugar except ui taste. 

Bitter. 'We are no better oS here. 
The most t^ical bitter lubs^nces are 
the vegetable alk^bids, such «$ quinine, 
but some metallic salts alto are bitter. 
There are even some substances, as 
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phenyl<dth><atbal(d4e, wUdi ' ibti tfk- 
tremely bitter to some people stnd ahnbst 
lasmlen tn oiiiers (S&idwilte &; Salmon, 
i 935 i Kikiraaru, 1997: Cohen & C^j^doa, 
1949). Bitter and sweet substances are 
in siMne oues very similar in cfaemicnl 
composition. 

There is scane reason to believe, then, 
that the sweet and bitter mechanisms 
are rather closely relatal, as distinguished 
from sour and salt which resptmd to the 
simple electrolytes. There might even 
be a single bitter-sweet mechanism which 
if tipped one way would yield the sweet, 
in the other way the bitter. Here is a 
challenging problem for the investigator, 
but he must be broadly equippedi 

Stimulus thresholds. The minimum 
concentration at which a given sub- 
stance can be tasted depends on a num- 
ber of factors, such as the area to which 
the solution is applied, the temperature 
of the solution, and the psychophysical 
method employed. The solution may 
be described in one of several wa^. 
Most obvious is percent concentration. 
This is usually computed by dividing the 
amount of the sulntance by the s^hointt 
of the solvent; s gms of NaCl in too cc 
of water would be a x-percent solution: 
Where greater accuracy is desired, the 
divisor may be the total amount of 8<»lu- 
tion; diat is, a/iox in the above case. 
The result is often expressed as parts pet 
thousand (p.p.m.) rather than perc^t. 

A more usefol mehod, especially if we ase 
to compare Afferent substs.nces, k molar con- 
centration. A sblutkm has a strength of one 
mole it he molecular weight of the substance, 
in grams, u added to 1,0000c of water. Thus 
equ^ snedar aoliKioiu o£ any sufMUuaoSs cost- 
tain the same pmab^ of pstdecnles. A nor- 
mol soJittion is like a molar one, exo^ that it 
is oOmKtiSd for the number of valences in 
either ion/ Molar concentration is iwobiibly 
the best way to compare the’effiectivmess of 
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two <ulMt«Bcei if we are inte>»fted ia fbe 
c^KWitry q£ exdtatioti. 

A idea of the absolute thtesh- 

oldsimr common stimuli is of some value, 
if only to show the rehitive sensitivity of 
the four [primary tastes. The following 
data give two values for sweet, since sugar 
and saccharin are so different. 


Substance 

Taste 

Percent 

concen- 

tration 

Molar 

concen- 

tration 

Sucrose 

sweet 

o.y 

.02 

Sodium chloride 

salt 

.a 


Hydrochloric acid 

sour 

.007 

.002 

Ci^tallose 

(saccharin) 

sweet 

.OOQ5 

.00002 

Quinine sulphate 

bitter 

.00005 

.0000004 


Methods of stimulation. There are 
three methods of applying the stimuli. 
The simplest may be called the sip 
method; £ hands O a small glass of a 
specified solution, lets him taste it, and 
then report. This method yields the 
lowest thresholds, since large areas of the 
tongue are involved. Care must be taken 
to clear the mouth between trials by 
spitting out the solution and rinsing. 
Further, it is necessary to train O to sip 
and spit in a standardized manner to 
insure uniform trials. At least a half 
minute is advisable between trials, to 
avoid adaptation effects (MacLeod, 
»95a)- 

In studyibg single areas, the dr<^ 
method may used. A brush, pipette, 
or syringe places a fixed amount of solu* 
tion where it is desired. Still better is 
the gustometer, Usedl by Hahn & Gfinthef 
(igja). This is essentially a U-tube, laid 
on tfie tbnguel , ' A hole, <q>^ng down- 
ward at die bend of the U it placed ovex: 
lAe desired portion of die tongue so 
dttt die stimulating solution amshes ov«r 
fhe area as it comai In ohe mm and goes 
dt^ othfr. A|ti^iiatiye mpply tubts 


make it ponible to diift rapidly hom 
one solution to another. .For example, 
water at a constant tmnperature may sud- 
denly be displaced by salt solution at 
the same temperature, . thus eliminating 
temperature and touch clues that come 
in with the drop or sip method. Or, a 
strong adapting solution may be in- 
stantly replaced by a tveaker test soluti<m 
so as to determine whedier the latter can 
still be tasted. 

Difference thresholds, scales, equatimu. i 
The difference threshold varies markedly I 
with the substance, the concentration, 
and the method used. Some of the pio- 
neer studies on the Method of Single 
Stimuli were done on taste, and have 
been reviewed in Chapter 8 (p, siy). 
Since the exact values are so dependent 
on specific conditiems, it seems pointless 
to list them here; suffice it to say that 
Al/1 is about % in the mid-ranges for 
most substances. As in most senses, 
Al/1 holds reasonably constant in the 
mid-ranges of intensities; how badly it 
breaks down at the extremes is not set- 
tled (Holway Sc Hurvich, 1937; Saidullah, 
igay; Kopera, 1931; Bujas, 1937). 

It will be recalled from Chapter 9, 
page S43, that Beebe-Center and his co- 
workers built a scale of equal-appearing 
intervals in strength of taste and chris- 
tened the unit a gust. It was possible to 
make cross-quality ccunparisons and ad- 
just a salt solution to taste as salty as a 
sugar sedution was sweet, both expressed 
as so many gusu. WitlrXhis scale, Beebe- 
Genter (1949). examined a lot of common 
foods and beverages. One of the results 
was that bitter and-sour at fairly 
scale values were accepted as pleasant in 
ale and pickles., .'Once;Sgain, as ia tile 
ciae of, mildly pidnlUl spkeSi we find 
that sensations, which a«6 considered un> 



pkannt in iMriktiOtt are valued when 
they become part of the blend which con- 
stitdtei a himdiar flavor. 

Even without die ask of such a scale 
it is of course possible to judge that one 
solution is sweeter than another and 
work out an equation of sweetness be- 
tween two kinds of sugar. A sample of 
such work is given in Figure 11-3. 
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Crtueose Coneentrafion in K4o/ts 

Fig. u-S‘ (After €ameron» 1947.) EquMly 
sweet solutions of sucrose and glucose. At each 
point on the curve the glucose concentration 
given by the abscissa is judged equally sweet 
with the sucrose concentration given by the ordi- 
nate. The fact that the abscissa is always greater 
than the prdinate shows that glucose is always 
less sweet than the same concentration of sucrose. 

Such results in terms of solutions of 
different sugars (and other substances) 
judged equally sweet would be sufficient 
it doubling a concentration doubled the 
sweetness. But we know from the ex- 
periments on psycbological scaling that 
this is not true. Now that we have the 
gust scale, based on actual judgments of 
a solution which tastes half as sweet as 
another, an interesting problem arisen. 
Suppose we construct a scale for sweet- 
ness of cane sugar, sucrose, by the halv- 
ing eechtiique (p. 140), and call the nnits 
"sdcs.” Then construct a similar, biit 
indej^ndent one on anodier sugar, glu- 
cose, calling the units "glues.” NoVr 
suj^pose Vre find that a lo-suc sdcrbSe 
solution is judg^ to be as ssveet as ah 
S-ghu; ghicose. one. Would a kohidon 


gii 

of 5 sues miatdi doB'^ | ^uesf ^'^WOdld 
a% nics equal a gliUail ' Mackeod^^ti^iS) 
1^0 did ^ experhneent found' that ''die 
predicted matches wosked out ’ |Sretty 
well. If further work continues to- give 
such matches, we shall be jtutified in W 
ing this type of scaliiq; more widely in 
describing tastes. 

Adapudon. One of the most strikit^ 
facts about taste is the rapid rate at 
which it adapts. A drink which tastm 
sweet or sour at the first sip often sttnss 
almost neutral by the end of the gbsi. 
Contrast is equally marked; a p^kle 
would taste very sour after an ice cream 
dessert. A number of careful studies 
have been made on these changes. A 
particularly neat, but elaborate, series of 
experiments was carried out by Hsdui 
(1934). Using the gustometer, he passed 
a given concentration of sodium chloride 
over a small area of the tongue for 1-30 
seconds, and then immediately suluti- 
tuted a test concentration. In a series 
of such trials die stimulus threshold was 
determined. It rose rapidly and then 
more slowly as the adaptation period 
was prolonged. The results for. three 
adapting concentrations are shown in 
Figure 11-4. In this subject there was 
complete adaptation to even the 13- 
pt^eemt solution widiin 30 seconds. To 
obtain the recbveiy curved the adapting 
soludon was replaced by plain water for 
a certain tune and then followed by a 
test solution. 

Adaptation to a st^iar solution' snh al- 
most equally rapid. It would be a mis- 
take, however, to generaliae from dds ex- 
periment to evayday experience. Snh- 
ftances are rarely appltod steadily to die 
same sinall area ol the tongtie; usuafly 
you move diem around, varjing-die asen 
add of seinitd 

I ',i Mf il'K-- 's- s' r'l'i'i’. 
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tO; (econdt and «o preventing rapid 
adaptation^ But if we are to understand 
how the receptors work* we must use 
controlled stimulation. 



Fig. 11-4. (Hahn, 1934, reproduced from PfaflE- 
man, 1951.) Taste adaptation and recovery. 
The adapting solution was sodium chloride in 
concentrations of 5 percent, 10 percent, and 15 
percent, and stimulus thresholds were deter- 
mined by use of weaker solutions of the same 
salt. The ordinate of each point shows the 
threshold after adaptation for the duration shown 
on the base line. The recovery curves all start 
after 30 sec of adaptation; complete recovery was 
not reached within the 30 sec allowed. There 
were individual differences. 

Adaptation was most marked to salt, next to 
sweet, and considerably less to sour and bitter. 
The difference was not so much in speed of adap- 
tation as in the completeness that could be at- 
tained, or In the maximum attainable shift of 
the threshold. The resting or unadapted thresh- 
old , was raised^ in the following proportions: 

Salt $00 times Bitter s-3 times 

Sugar B-ao times Acid 1.6 times 

SMELL 

.itca!f!ton .«ii 4 Hie receptors 

lor sn»eU jH?eipufid in two small patches 
of; ydlowidi jo^actory epithelium, which 
.lie; .at ,t^ eKttcme top of the two na»l 
.passaifss. They )ui« out of the main 
take* in, breathing 
anil *i« further protected by ridges which 


deflect the air, moisten it, and remove 
dust. The epithelium itself is covered 
by mucus. As a result of this sheltered 
position, the odor-laden air reaches the 
receptors only in the form of eddy cur- 
rents. Sniffing accentuates these eddies. 
As we noted above, odors may also 
readi the receptors from food held in the 
mouth, passing up into the nose by the 
back door. The inaccessibility of the ol- 
factory epithelium is one of the most 
serious handicaps in research on olfac- 
tion. I 

The actual receptor cells are imbedded 1 
in the epithelium, with hairlike tips \ 
projecting into the mucus. The cells are > 
numerous; there are 50,000,000 in each 
patch in the rabbit (Allison & Warwick, 
*949)' The axons of these cells go di- 
rectly through the thin and perforated 
cribriform plate, which separates the top 
of the nasal cavity from the brain cavity. 
They then join the club-shaped olfactory 
bulb from which connecting fibers lead 
back to other parts of the brain. The 
arrangement is duplicated on each side; 
corresponding to the two nostrils, there 
are two patches of epithelium, separated 
by the septum, and two olfactory bulbs. 

Olfactory stimuli are obviously air- 
borne, for they must reach the locus of 
the receptors. If not a gas, an odorous 
substance must at least be vtdatile. 
However, the volatility need not be 
marked, for the sense of smell is incredi- 
bly sensitive. Ethyl mercaptan can be 
detected at a concentration of only 
4 X to“' rag per liter ef air. But even 
at this high Elution, there are several 
million molecules per sniff. If these 
were adsorbed, side by side on the re- 
ceptor surface, they would give a rea- 
sonably complete Um. Perhaps diis is 
what happens. (Monariel^. 1944.) 

Ordinary objects, Ulw flowers, cheese, 
and rubber are not simple odorous sub- 






stances; tlie odor ii dm to cemin vcda* 
tile constituents idian to the ol> 

ject as a whole. Even th^ essential oils 
which give flowers their characteristic 
odors are often mixtures of several com- 
pounds. Many of these compounds havlf c 
been pxx>duced synthetically and are used 
to make imitation flavcars and perfumes. 
But the imitations often differ from the 
original, apparently because of the mi- 
nute quantities of additional compounds 
that exist in the natural essence. The 
experimenter’s difficulties in studying 
olfaction are great enough without add- 
ing to them by using complicated mix- 
tures; it is more sensible to use pure 
compounds for basic research. The 
purer the compound, the better, for a 
small amount of impurity may change 
the odor markedly. 

Classification of smell qualities. Ordi- 
nary experience leaves us with an unor- 
ganized manifold of odors and with no 
start toward a scientific system. In taste 
we have the common names, sweet, sour« 
bitter and salt, which are found to be 
adequate for scientific classification. In 
color we have a similar set of common 
names, and we find it easy also to ar- 
range the hues in a circular series. In 
hearing, the names high and low picture 
the one-dimensional character of the 
pitch series. But in smell common ex- 
perience and language give us no clues 
toward a system. We speak of agreeable 
and disagreeable odors, but the agreeable 
have various odor qualities and the dis- 
agreeable likewise. We speak of “sweet" 
smells, and “sweet" here does not mean 
simply agreeable, since the odor of cam- 
phor is certainly not “sweet" though it 
is agreeable; but wheihet oUadory sweet- 
ness is simply gustatory or points to 
some true olfs^toiy quality ^ not 
We speak of “abarp" or “fwingcnt" od<m. 


m 

but heit we aie 

with tbe iHher We also 

speak of “spicy'' <and. o| ^putrid" Qdprp» 
and here we are approadring a dassifica- 
tion of true smell qualities^ . . 

The poverty of our odor vocabulary is 
keenly felt on consulting the dictionary 
to discover what may be the odor of 
some chemical substance such as thior 
phene or geraniol or cftinl or ediyl ace- 
tate- If there were some system or 
scheme by reference to which the chemist 
or the botanist could designate the qual- 
ity of an odor, it would be a great aid in 
communication, if nothing more. 

The first scientist to make a serious 
effort at filling this need was the Swed- 
ish botanist Linnaeus (1756). He dis- 
tinguished seven classes of odors, namely: 

Aromatic — as carnation 
Fragrant — as lily 
Ambrosial — as musk 
Alliaceous-— as garlic 
Hircine — as valerian 
Repulsive — as certain bugs 
Nauseous — as carrion 

The Linnaean classification did serv- 
ice for over a century, Zwaardemaker 
19S5) sou^t to periect it by sub- 
dividing some of the classes and by add- 
ing two new classes^ the etherial and 
the empyreumatic, so as to do justice to 
the.,mcdem products of organic chem- 
istry. Zwaar^maker’s 1995 classifica- 
tion had nine dasses and many aub- 
classea. 

Henning 1924) made a radi- 

cal revision ot Zwaardemaker 'a lurraitge*^ 
ment, ending up i/dA the following six 
classes: fragrimt, ediarlal i(frtiity}i resin- 
ous, iqiicy, putrid, and mnpyieiuxmi^^ 
(bwaed),'- r' . ■■ ... 

(i) that it is more than a mext,c^^ 
tion, being m fact a systemn^ and (a) 
il isrltosod cm a jxuht 
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pidilBKMtal abidy of odor quaiitiet than 
had bMn attempted by any of hu pred- 
ecessors. He claims to have made the 
first really psychological investigation of 
the odor maniftdd. 

The manipulation cl stimuli. A ' sya- 
tematic attempt at classification, such as 
Henning’s, involves more than random 
sniffing of odors found in a kitchen pan- 
try. One must have a huge series of 
odorous subnances arranged so that they 
can be compared with each other. But 
unless these substances are handled with 
care, they will soon fill the room with a 
blend of many odors. Usually a small 
amount of each substance is put in its 
own small bottle. The bottles should 
be about an ounce in size, which gives 
room for a few drops or particles of the 
substance with plenty of air to take up 
the odor. The mouth of the bottle 
should be wide enough to permit a sniff. 
Tight stoppers are essential, and should 
be kept on the botdes between sniffs. 
The modem plasticopped pill bottle is 
probably superior to the older ground- 
glass stoppers that were once standard 
equipment. The bottles should be filled 
in the supply room, and carefully wiped 
dff with akohol, hot water, or hydrc^mi 
peroxide before they are brought into 
the experimental room. The experi- 
mental able diould be large enough to 
permit wide tpadi^ cl the botdes, and 
should have a porcelain or metid top 
that will stand scouring, and hot water. 
It :is' especialiy imporant ta> have the 
room weU ventilated. 

For rough qiiidiiative work one often- 
usesan assqrementvof odorous subsances. 
Sosm will be solids, as iodine dryuaH 
csmiphctr, tif, and dteese. The drugget 
can fwnisii a wide variety of "essenthd 
oila,” sudi as idl of wintergieen, of 
juniper, d doves, of Imnon, etc. These 


are dispensed in a Idand, odorless oil 
and are better for odr purpose -than die 
^tracts'* or '^essences," whidi contain 
sm odorous alcdtol. Cerain volatile liq- 
uids, as ether, acetone, and akdhol, and 
some freshly prepared spices will com- 
fdete the collection. Many of these are 
complex subsances; it would be better 
to use pure chemicals fm careful re- 
search. 

The odor prism. Henning prepared 415 
different c^ors in this fashion. His gen- 1 
eral method was to let O sniff an uniden- - 
tified subsance and report what it 
smelled like. Trials were spaced by sev- 
eral minutes, to avoid confusion and 
mixing of odors. At first the Os gave 
highly variable and vague reports, but 
after considerable practice they were able 
to identify the odor, assign it to a class 
(as "cooking spice") and point out its 
resemblance to other odors. Even errors 
of identification were significant, for 
confusion should arise only between two 
similar odors. 

Observers differ markedly in their abil- 
ity to make such judgments. Henning 
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Fh. ,11-5. (Henning, Tlie. smell 

prim. The namei,, sikggetted by Mac- 

(>9*s), haw the advantage of providinig 
da’ -difleteni initial tetten 10 rirve as conventem 
qntbabdf «lw‘|alii(|todoa'^^^^^^ < ■ 




6nally selected six good Os and put h» 
chiei reliance On than; They Miem i» 
have agreed very well an^ong thenuelva, 
but it is at least po^ible in any experi- 
ment on such difficult material that d»e 
agreement was indirectly forced by 
instructions and trtuning. 

Althouj^ the details of the experi- 
ment are not clear, Henning ended up 
with a prism that was supposed to repre- 
sent the similarities and differences 
among odors (Fig. 11-5). The signifi- 
cance of this prism may be clarified by 
starting with the front (FERS) face (Fjg, 
n-6). The four comers, according to 
Henning, do not represent elementary 
odors. They are turning points in a 
qualitotive continuum. That is, sUrt- 
ing along the bottom at sassafras, and 
working left, nutmeg, pepper, and cin- 
namon seem to become more Spicy. But 


yoit seem -.fp' ram"*' 
and it8'neighbom,'«lduss;jbs^,«n^^^^^ 
are becoming distiiu^y Fragrant. Sfabe 
there seetn to he foi» 'ntdt conwM, Wh 
end with a aquare £aee> 

Certain odors do' not seem to he|m% 
along die edge. Tims arhor mtae ^ 
some resemblance to aU foitr of the 
classes; so it goes in the middle of tlm 
face. Other odors do not belong on 
the front face at all. By adding two 
new classes. Putrid and Bnnied, we make 
the figure tridimeiuional, vddi three 
faoeit- Tobacco smoke would belong on 
the FPBS face, varying in distance from 
the Fragrant, Spky, Putrid, and Burned 
comers with the tdend of tobacco. Fish 
scala are said to be on the ERBP face; 
between Putrid and Rainous. 

Unlike the color solid (p. $87) the 
smell prism is hollow. Every pure odor 
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s^uld/be locitted on an edge or face, 
and mAf mixed odors inside. Further^ 
ovary pure odor is simple, according to 
Hennuig* Snssafm is located between 
cinnamon and cedtmupod; this indicates 
that it resembles both of the other odors, 
but it cannot be produced by their mix- 
ture. This peculiar appearance of 
uniqueness among odors that resemble 
each other has impressed laymen and 
scientist alike. There is a comparable 
phenomenon in pitch, where the note D 
is part of an orderly series B, C, D, £, 
F, etc., but cannot be produced by mix- 
ing its neighbors. This suggests that 
there may be many different types of 
receptor cells in the oUactory epithelium, 
each '*tuned” to a different stimulus (cf. 
the place theory of hearing, p. 527). 

Oiecks on the validity of the odor prism. 
Henning's prism promised to bring order 
into a chaotic field. Hence it was im- 
mediately subjected to experimental test 
in other laboratories. The results have 
not confirmed the figure in detail. It 
obviously needs a lot of revision, but it 
seems to be the best description we have 
to date. Some of die experiments will 
be summarised below; the problem is 
found to be complicated by mixed sub- 
stances, nonolfactory sensations, and ob- 
server differences. 

Maolonald (1922) and Findley (19x4) went 
to work in a systematic way to test out the re- 
semblances of various odors to the six salient 
odors of the smell prism. The stimuli used 
for the salients saere as follows: 

Macdomdd Findley 

Fras^nt Oil of fastaine Oil of jasmine 
Etherial Citral OiloHemon 

Resinous Eucid^toi Turpentine 
Spicy Anethol Cinnamqn 

Putrid Thiophenpl Hydroj^ sul^ihuie 
Burned #^dine O^ofiar 

Beskki these standards there was an assort- 
aa^nf odor sthspU ^ whh the 


slandatds. One standard was first presented 
^eld under O's nose in a wide^mouthed bot- 
tle), then the odor to be judged (the compari- 
son odor), and finally a second standard; and 
O decided whether the comparison odor was 
more like the first or the second standard. 
The judgment was supposed to be based 
wholly on the odor quality, without regard to 
intensity or to accompanying nasal sensations 
of cold or pricking. Each comparison odor 
was thus compared with every possible pair of 
standards, two or three times in the course of 
the experiment. 

The most striking result of this type of ex- 
periment, apart from the great variability of, 
the judgments, was that nearly every compari- 
son odor was at one time or another said to\ 
resemble every one of the standards. So pi- 
nene, a chemical unit present in turpentine 
and oil of juniper, obviously a good repre- 
sentative of the Resinous class, was sometimes 
said to be more like the F, E, S, P and B stand- 
ards. We should have to assign it a position 
inside the prism, which is supposed to be 
empty, except for mixed odors. By the same 
criterion, every odor tested belonged inside, 
so that the whole theory of the prism seemed 
to break down. 

Henning's reply to this criticism (19*4, p. 
424) was that the prism showed the relations 
of odor sensations, not of odor stimuli, and 
that the same stimulus gives different sensa- 
tions at different times. This rejoinder does 
not meet a difficulty pointed out by Macdon- 
ald (1922), who conducted a second experi- 
ment, using only the four standards located 
at the corners of the FERS square, and asking 
O to assign a place in diis square, or along its 
sides, to each of 1 1 stimuli which belonged in 
this general region and had no marked resem- 
blance to P or B. O found this task quite 
difficult, though possible with some stimuli. 
The main difficulty was that a given odor usu- 
ally seemed to belong inside the square and 
yet did not resemble aU_the corners of the 
square. For example, nutmeg and geraniol 
seemed intermediate between E and S, requir- 
ing a place along the diagonal £S, and yet 
they did not resemble R nnr always F; whereas 
the middle of the dmon^ E$ is also the mid- 
dle of the diagonal ^ and an odor interme- 
diate between £ asd must mt the same time 
he intermediate between F and R, according 
to the logic of the prism. There were other 
odm dm verntnUed F, .£ and S, and so be- 
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l&figifrd inildt dut ind yei did ndt 

resemble R. The hiere geometry of the prim 
unhu it for expressing scope of the factual 
resemblances. 

Another difficulty is that F, E and S resem- 
ble one another mudi more than they do R 
90 that the face F£RS is not peopeiiy a squ»e^ 
but a kite-shaped figure. Also it appears Uuit 
P and £ resemble each other closely. Thui 
the r^ular prism u far from an adequate rep- 
resentation of the actual relations between 
odor sensations. 

Herrmann (1926), on asking his Os to de^ 
scribe a large number of odon by reference 
to Henning’s six salient odors* enccmntered 
vigorous objection. They found it unnatural 
to describe the odors in this particular way* 
and they did not accept Henning’s six as any 
more outstanding than several other odors — 
mint and camphor* for example. Herrmann 
concluded that true corners did not exist and 
suspected that everyday associations were re- 
sponsible for the supposed outstanding char- 
acter of Henning's six fundamentals. 

Hazrard (1930) found well-practiced Ot 
able to locate many odors on the smell prism* 
while certain odors (cinnamon oil* tar, apiol) 
had no place. They also gave a free descrip- 
tion of the odor experience* couched largely 
in terms of ‘’texture, volume, brightness* ex- 
tent and temporal course.*’ They could lo- 
cate the odors along no fewer than ten scales 
or dimensions; loose — tight* light — ^heavy, 
smooth — trough, soft— hard, thin — thick* sharp 
— dull* bright— dull, lively — ^inert* surfacy— - 
deep, small — ^large. Spicy odors were sharp, 
bri^t and lively, while Putrid odors were dull 
and inert; Fragrant odors were soft* loose and 
light in texture, while Burned odors were the 
reverse. These “textures” suggest possible 
cutaneous components in the total nasal sen- 
sation. 

Sensatiotis noDompanying antdl. The 
interior of the nose, as has been said, is 
provided with the cutaneous senses of 
touch, pain, warmth and cold, and the 
throat which receives the inspired air 
from the nose is provided with taste buds. 
With these facts in view it is not surprise 
ing that inhaled substances may "^smeir*^ 
sweet, aour, pritkly. walm or cold. 

The shatpv ptingent mr bidttg 


of ammonia surely arises from stimula- 
tion of |he pain feceptors in the nose, 
and the cool or fresh ^'smeir' of menthol 
from the cold receptors. The sweet 
**smeU** of chlorc^Emm doubtless' arises' 
from the taste receptors in the throat 
and probably the sour *‘smfl||i" of vinegar 
comes from the same source. 

Henning found that untrained Os did 
not distinguish odor proper from the 
other sensations obtained in smelling. 
He mentiems in this connection the 
prickly sensation of oil of mustard, the 
sweet of jasmine, the cold of garlic, the 
warm of heliotrope, and the soft, heavy, 
or sticky pressure sensations of certain 
perfumes. Training in odor analysis 
makes it possible to isolate the odor 
quality partially but not wholly. 

These smell-accompanying sensations 
have been studied with special care by 
von Skramlik (1925)* Out of a collec- 
tion of 200 odorous chemical substances, 
tried out on several Os, all but 50-60 
gave recognizable sensations besides odor. 
Over 50 of them were sharp or prickly, 
about 30 were cold, about 30 sweet, a 
few were warm and a few sour. 

Von Skramltk’s chief question wasrwhetber 
pure odors could be localized as coming from 
the right or the left nostril in monorhinic 
stimulation. His procedure was to hold two 
turtles Simultaneously under the two nostrils* 
ohe bottle containing an odorous substance 
and (he other distilled water. Keeping his 
eyes dosed, O refrained from breathing while 
the bottles were being placed in position, and 
then drew a hmg toath whidi he expired 
dirotigli ^ taoudi. He roosted th which 
tiosta^ the odtxr loCalsiEed. The reeuk 

of the cxfmment was very curiouf Some 
stimuli^€Ou)d be localized easily, while others 
could dot be localize at aH. Those that 
could be localized were sudi as give ocher sen- 
sa^kto beaiies aaaeR and those tM 

were puie odosk fPieee were 
'aoBie jniiior A nd , dmiiicfill casciLiii 

which it wu hnpoisible to w niR ti^diar or 
n6t the odor wu chtiNfly pore.) It appeared 
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that the olfactory centen made no distinction 
between right and le£t» whereas the taste and 
trigeminal apparatus made that diltinction. 

Among the pure amells were representatives 
of five of Henning's six classes; thus; 
Fragrant: geraniol (rosei), terpineol (lily of 
the valley); 

Ethorial: li^onene (lemon); 

Resinous: pfoene (turpentine), cadinene (ju- 
niper); 

Spicy: eugenol (cloves), anethol (anise); 

Putrid: indol and skatol (fecal odors). 

As examples Of the several classes of Impure 
smells the fallowing may be cited: 

Smell plus sweet: chloroform, bromoform, 
iodoform, ethyl chloride, nitrobenzol. 

Smell plus sour: acetic, propionic, butyric 
and valerianic acids. 

Smell plus cold: camphor, menthol, phenol, 
eucalyptol, sahol (sassafras). 

Smell plus warm: ethyl alcohol, propyl al- 
cohol, amyl alcohol. 

Smell plus pain (prick): chlorine, bromine, 
iodine, ammonia, SO,, xylol, toluol, formic 
and acetic acids, acetone, pyridine, nicotine, 
thiophene. 

The presence of smell-accompanying 
sensations makes it imperative that the 
classification of odor qualities should be 
revised or at le|8t re-examined experi- 
mentally with the object of factoring out 
the nonolfactory components. Certain 
classes might coalesce if the nbnolfactory 
components were eliminated. It might 
even be that the whole F£RS face would 
coalesce into a single classi if pungency 
(pain sense), freshness (cold sense) and 
sweetness (taste) could be factored out. 
The outcome might be a simplification 
of the jystem of odor qualities, or it 
might be the recognition of lundamental 
odors which fdl to be '^outstanding** 
when blended 'with nonolfa^ory com- 
ponents (Komu^O, ipai; 19S1). 

A nmiching sedtnique for desa^p- 
tioii ^ Instead of relying on 

dne's menidifriii attempting to describe 
a pn^t o^r, it would be pore satisfac* 


tmy to have a system of standards for 41 
meet comparison. Crocker & Hentlerson 
(1927) developed such a technique based 
on four components: (j) fragrant, (2) 
acid, (j) burnt, and (4) caprylic (goaty). 
Each component might depend on its 
own type of receptor, though this as- 
sumption is perhaps unnecessary. At 
any rate, most odors will contain all the 
components but in varying degrees, and 
any given odor can be assigned its 
strength in each component, and thus 
located in the system. A set of eight 
standard degrees is provided for each 
component, graded by equal logarithmic 
steps of concentration. Any given odor 
is to be matched on the eight-point scale 
for each component. Thus the smell of 
a rose might be 6423, the outstanding 
component being fragrant, with a 
strength of 6, but some acid being pres- 
ent, less caprylic, and a trace of burnt. 
Even without much practice, an observer 
can use the system with fair consistency 
(Boring, 1928; Crocker, 1945). Such a 
system is found to be of value in practi- 
cal situations, and no fewer than 500 sub- 
stances used in the perfume industry 
have been assigned standard ratings 
(Crocker & Dillon, 1948). 

A question can be mised as to the ade- 
quacy of the scaling. College students 
were given the eight standards of each 
scale to be arranged in order of intensity 
(Ross k Harriman, 1949)^ The average 
ranks assigned by these 15 observers cor- 
responded fairly well with the standard 
ranks except in the fragrant scale which 
showed large disqrep^cies. The scale 
steps, however, were far from equal, and 
the mdivid^al rank orders varied gready. 
The halving technique (p. 240) might 
provide a better set of scales. 

Leaving aside the question of the ixnn^ 
mercial value the Qrodier^^endersqii 
scheme, we ask whether it qon- 





tribute! to onr bask undentandoig ot 
tbe sente smell. Hexe die answer 
seems to-be negative. There is no-evi* 
dehoe at all diat there are only four pri> 
maty qualitiesk or fonr types of receptcnt. 
In foot; all the evidence we have exaH{|»i»- 
ined and shall cover latbr suggests many 
more than four. 

Interaction of odmcs. One of the major 
difliculties in building any systematic 
classification of olfactory qualities is the 
way the stimuli interact. Two or mote 
stimuli presented simultaneously may 
have any one of a half dozen results; it 
sometimes makes a difference whether 
both stimuli are presented to one or both 
nostrils (monorhinic. dirhinic) ov one 
substance to each nostril (dichorhinic 
stimulation). The reader will recall that 
the two nostrils are separate receptors, 
each leading to its own olfactmy nerve 
(P- 304)- 

1. The commonest result is a <blend or 
fusion of the odors of the two stimuli. 
The blend is a unitary impression, 
though resembling the odors of the com* 
ponents. Thus violet combined with 
H2S may give a blend resembling both 
components. The more the components 
resemble each other in odea, the more 
likely they are to Uend and the nuae 
difficult it is to attend separately to oiie 
or the other component {Henning, 1984). 

a. When die component stimuli are 
such as to give vary dissimilar odors, 
the usual result is a sncoessive sradling of 
die two odors (Henning^, though fosion 
is not ' impossible. 

< 9, . With dichorhinic stimulation,' tfaht 
successive smelUng of the two odors has 
some anaU^ wiffi rivalry, though it is 
not to clmm<«ut at bihocular rivalry and 
according to von Skrandii^(i9t5) k nodi* 
it^ more 'than ordfRary shifting of «tmn> 
tkm and dipuld not te label^ rivalry. 


s»s 

4. The two fldom inay amek nniul'* 
taneously and yet i^auately.^ T^may 
appear at a pattern, analogous to a chord 
of musical tones, ^ or they may be smelt 
as two distinct ’and : unrelated' .Odors* • 
This high degree of sqparatenest can 
only be obtained with dichorhinic stim* 
ulatioti, according to Herming, while 
von Skramlik finds that the same result 
can be obtained, With mcoiorhinic or 
dirhinic stimulation. He asserts indeed 
that all the imptessiom obtained with 
one form of stimulation can be obtained 
with the others as well. 

5. One odor may mask the pther alto* 
gether, as haj^iens especially when one 
odor is much the stronger. 

6. Neutralization or “compmisation.'* 
In this case the combination of stimuli 
gives no odor whatever. There is a vio- 
lent controversy over this asserted neu* 
tralization. Zwaardemaker (1895, 1985) 
finds that by carefully selecting the stim- 
uli and carefully graduating their 
strength he can obtain complete neu- 
tralization. Titchener (1916) confirms 
Zwaardemakor's finding, while admitting 
that complete absence of odor lasts only 
for an instant at a time. Henning (1984) 
denies the phenomenon altogetlier and 
reports tha^ he hat never been able to 
obtain it under any conditiom; but he 
4 pes not make it dear that he has put the 
matter to ^ thorough smd patient test. 
If certain odor stimuli were related in 
the same way as complementary cedur 
stunuli, this relatimtship would . be very 
important in olfactory theory, but tiuis 
for we have little\l^t oar ksujing bom 
this scNsrce; 

Oonshim^ng the complex interactions 
that happupt wheU' wei start, iritb two 
s^Huaie sfhnuU, how can m ever, be 
lure thm even a sk^ substanee does 
noc.’!yield an odor that ft adftaUy an in- 
teraction of several cGS^cent.phyiftlog^r 
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Oil ocHiiponents? This question makes 
the isolation of any '"primary” qualities 
very difiicult. 

OLFACTORY , 
THRESHOLDS 

As an attempt to isolate the primary 
odors, the study of similarities and dih 
ferences has not bhen very successful. 
Perhaps we could make more progress 
by examining dianges in sensitivity to 
various odors, such changes as can be in- 
duced by adaptation to some one strcmg 
odor. Then there are the cases of par- 
tial anosmia, either permanent or tem- 
porary, which may shed light on the re- 
lationship of different odqrs. If a cer- 
tain group of odors drops out together in 
adaptation or anosmia, the indication is 
that they depend on a single receptive 
mechanism. 

Another possible lead is afforded by 
selectivit adaptation, or the qualitative 
diange in the odor of a substance that 
is continuously presented to the recep- 
tors. Nitrobenzol smells like bitter al- 
monds at first and gradually shifts to a 
tarry odor; and there are other striking 
examples. The theory, of course, is that 
the substance has a compound odor, 
with one component adapting out before 
the other. In order to make good re- 
search use df diese shifts of odor sensa- 
tion, quantification of the stimuli is a 
laboratory desidaratum. Few oi the 
many te^niques {Hroposed from time to 
time meet all the requirements. 

The dilution technique. From a 
fdiysical standpmnt, the i^al way of de- 
scribiDff the strength of the stimulus 
would be in terms of vapor pressure, at 
in terms of the amount of the odorous 
stdbstaiice preset in a unit vtdume of 
dm air which passes over dw cdfacmry 
qpii^hdhua. But the qumtdiies involved 


are far too small to measure directly. 
One obvious way to get around this dif- 
ficulty is to release a small amount of a 
vcdatile substance in a room, and allow 
miough time for it to become completely 
mixed with the air. Knowing the 
amount released, and the nze of the 
room, we can compute the concentration. 
This is the way the threshold for mer- 
captan was determined (p. $04). An- 
other methcxl involves successive dilu- 
tion of the material; a known quantity is 
released in one jar and allowed to dif-l 
fuse, and then a portion of the contenui 
is transferred to another jar, etc. (Pfaff-\ 
mann, 1951). i 

Odorless environments. Smoking or ' 
chewing gum during or even an hour or 
so before starting an experiment will 
raise thresholds. Background odors are 
undoubtedly important sources of error. 
One way to get rid of them is the camera 
inodorata, a large glass box into which 0 
can insert his head (Komuro, igsi). It 
is necessary for O to shave his head and 
coat his face with vaseline to eliminate 
his own odor. More practical is the 
olfactorium described by Foster, Sco- 
field, & Dallenbach (1949). It is a room 
and antechamber conuxucted of glass and 
stainless steel so that it can be cleansed 
thoroughly by steam — the only practical 
way to eliminate all odors. The ob- 
server wears a plastic parka, which can 
be baked. Air is forc^ into the room 
after it has passed through appropriate 
filtem, heaten, and waihers, at ctmtrolled 
temperature and humidity. The stim- 
uli may be delivered by adding known 
quantities to the air stream— the prin- 
dple of the flowmeter odotimeter. An 
ideal environment like this will undoubt- 
edly give mudt lowm thrediolds than 
have been obplined by other methods; 
we do not know yet wdiat othd results it 
will yield. 





gdmuliis tfureiliolils^ In addition to th^ 
baokgYonnd kivel of adaptation, many 
other factors affect the threshold, as 
temperature, diluent, and method. But 
if thresholds are determined for a num- 
ber of different substances by omf 
method, their relative effectiveness can 
be found. Typical values for a few 
substances are given below. They were 
obtained by Allison & Katz (1919), using 
the flow-meter odorimeter; many addi- 
tional substances were reported in the 
original paper, and repeated in Pfaff- 
mann (1951). 


Substance 

Mg 

per liter 
of air 

Substance 

Mg 

per liter 
of air 

Ethyl ether 

5-83 

Methyl sali- 


Carbon tetra- 


cylate 

.100 

chloride 

4-53 

Valeric acid 

.029 

Chloroform 

3-80 

Butyric add 

.009 

Ethyl acetate 

.69 

Propyl mer- 


Ethyl mer- 


captan 

,006 

captan 

.046 

Artificial musk .00004 


The first four are fragrant or etherial. 
Valeric and butyric acid and the mer^ 
captans are foul; they are sometimes 
added as alarm signals to otherwise 
odorless gases. Methyl salicylate is oil 
of wintergreen. Musk is hard to clas- 
sify; it is widely used as a base for per- 
fumes. 


The oifmometef: The Virions dilu- 
tion methods ate best if dhe Mshes an 
absolute value of stimulus strengths 
But for many purposes a rather crude 
relative measure is adequate. The most 
convenient apparatus for this purpose is 
Zwairdemaker's olfactometer {Fig. 11 *7). 
It consists of two glkss tubes, one of 
which slides on the other like a sleeve. 
The inner tube is about % by 5 inches, 
and ends in a bent tip which fits con- 
veniently into the entrance of the nostril. 
The sleeve may be lined with the odorous 
solid, or with an absorbent material that 
will hold an odorous liquid. If the 
sleeve is pushed in as far as it will go, 
the inner tube projects from the other 
end of the sl^ve, and takes in air free 
from the odorous substance. But if the 
sleeve is pulled out a bit, as in the figure, 
the incoming air passes over a fixed area 
of the odorous material before it enters 
the inner tube, and thence to the nostril. 
The more of the sleeve that is exposed, 
the stronger the odor. Calibrating 
marks are usually scratched on the inner 
tube, giving directly the number of linear 
centimeters of exposed area. For con- 
venience, and to block O's vision^ the 
Inner tube passes through a screen just 
before the bend. The single form of the 
apparatus is rarely used; there are usu- 

Fig. 11-7. A schematic cross- 
section of the Zwaardemaker 
olfactometer, set up to give a 
r^atively weak rubber odor. 
Some catibrating marks in- 
jqrihe^ Ofi the inner tube make 
it pomible to read how large an 
area Of the stimulus substance 
. is exposed to the tocoming air. 
Hem tha kit end ^ 
is $ em fma the end el the 

the stimnlus mbetanee are ex* 
posed^ao the intiominp; air su 
the other end. The Sleeve oftt- 
Two such units may be useA 



/nner tHas^ ibbe 
^itmih8(f9ubher^ 


»Ily hto » bbtJi «»*. » prewnt eacape of ftt odor. 
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ally two tubes, one for each nostril. 
There may also be connecting units so 
that two odors may be introduced to 
one nostril, etc. 

Since substances differ so markedly in 
their stimulating value, a relative unit 
is often employed to equalize them. 
The usual unit the clfactie, which is 
the amount of the material that must 
be exposed to give a barely perceptible 
odor. By multiplying this area (or the 
linear reading, in centimeteis, since it is 
a uniform tube) by 2, j, or 4, etc., we 
can get 2, 4 olfacties of stimulus. 

The unit is especially valuable for de- 
scribing adaptation (p. $16). It is also 
st^le enough to study threshold changes 
from day to day, if the^ odorous sub- 
stances are carefully standardized. 

The blast injection method. The ba- 
sic objection to all the methods we have 
described is that O determines the 
amount of air he inhales and the way he 
inhales it. A sudden deep sniff will 
bring more of the stimulus up to the 
remote olfactory epithelium than will 
regular breathing. In an attempt to 
avoid this source of variability, Elsberg 
8c Levy (1935^6) developed the blast 
injection technique (Fig. 11-8). A 
tightly stoppered bottle is equipped with 
an inlet and an outlet tube. With both 
tubes closed, the air in the bottle be- 
comes saturated with vapor from the 
odorous liquid in the bottom of the 
bottle. A known amount of air is in- 
jected into the bottle to build up presj^ 
sure. Theh the ot^let tube is Opened, 
permitting a small jet of odor-laden air 
to escape throu|^ the nosepiece into the 
nostriL The threshold is dmignated 
MIO, or minimum identifiable odor, and 


is expressed in terms of the amount of 
odmrdui vapor released into the nostrils, 
device seems t3 yieM stable tfaresh- 



But when one actually tries to identify 
the stimuhss variables involved, the phys<> 
ics of the situation turn out to be com- 
plicated. For one thing, the pressure 
seems to be more imporunt dian the 
volume (Jerome, 1942)* The volatility 
of the substance is very important (Els- 
berg, Brewer 8e Levy, 1935-36); this sim- 
ply means that some substances will put 

Fig. 1 1<8. Elsberg's 
blast injection device. 
The bottle contains 
odorous fluid or solid. 
Tlie pressure in the 
bottle is raised by in- 
troduction of a specific 
volume of air by the 
use of the hypodermic 
syringe on the left. 
On the release of the 
pinch clamp on the 
outlet tube, odorous 
vapor is forced into 
the nostrils. 

out more molecules under given pres- 
sures than will others, and it really tells 
us little about the basic process of 
stimulation. For ultimate analysis, one 
of , the dilution methods seems to be 
preferable, at least until the physical 
variables of the blast technique are 
worked out more thoroughly (cf. Wenzel, 
*949)- 

Le Magnen’s methods. There would 
seem to be three primary variables in- 
volved in the blast injection method: 
concentration of odorous substance, rate 
at which it enten the nostrils, and the 
amount udien into theHostrils. A sim- 
ple pressure bottle is not the most siuis- 
factoey device to4eparate diese variables. 
Le Magnen (1941-^3. 1944-45) developed 
iht»e effective mediodt. Concentration 
was ccmtrolled by iiqee^g a known 
quantity of the volatile sUbnance into a 
fixed volume of air. Tlie rate of inhal- 
ing was omtrdlled by training O to 
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breathe in at a specified rate, monitored 
by either a visual gauge or the pitch of 
a small siren in the nosepiece. Ihressure 
was kept constant by a floating p»ton on 
the reservoir, which f^ll as air was re- 
moved by breathing. With this typelfii- 
apparatus he was able to diow that the 
threshold was independent of the total 
amount inhaled; a long breath was no 
more effective than a short one, as long 
as rate of inhaling was constant. The 
effect of rate on threshold concentration 
was somewhat complex. As long as the 
rate was within the normal breathing 
range, doubling the rate halved the 
threshold concentration. So far, the sig- 
nificant thing was the number of mole- 
cules per unit time that entered the 
nostril. But when O inhaled sharply, at 
a rate that corresponds to a sniff, the 
sensitivity showed a sudden increase. 
The obvious explanation is that the eddy 
currents set up by rapid inspiration car- 
ried a larger proportion of the odor to 
the olfactory epithelium. Onoe O was 
in the sniff range, an additional doubling 
of rate again halved the threshold con- 
centration. In short, the significant de- 
terminer of olfactory stimulation is the 
number of molecules tff the odorous sub- 
stance reaching the olfactory epithelium 
per unit time. 

Difference threshidds. Zwaardemaker’s 
olfactometer and Eltbeig's blast injec- 
tion bottle ^re omvenient devices for 
determining the DL, since thify permit 
rapid change* ot stimultu strength. 
Most (rf the early work tm DL in olfac- 
tion was done with the olfactometer. In 
i8g8 Gamble determined the DL for 17 
solids and 15 scdutiont, using the Method 
of Just Noticeable IHfferencet ipS). 
Weber fractions (Al/l) varied from about 
^ to In spile M great vxdabail^ 
from substance to substance, Gamble 


concluded that Webar’s law held lor 
sineU and suggested Uukt the faction was 
between % and 

Hermanides (see Wenzel, 1949) found 
fractions from .tg ,to. .6a fpr nhte *ub-. 
stances; they seem-toliave been txnutant 
at two different intensities. Ob the other 
hand, Zigler k Holway (1935) reported 
marked deviations from constancy. 
They used the Method Single Stimuli 
(p. a 17) with six bask intensities: 10, 50, 
100, aoo, 500, and 400 olfacties (of indfa- 
rubber). The fraction decrea^ from 
about 1.0 in the weakest range, to .17 at 
400 olfacties. This would seem to be 
the most extensive of the studies with 
the olfactometer, even though it was 
done on only one substance. 

With the Zwaardemaker olfactometer 
one is not sure diat the concentration of 
the odorous molecules goes up linearly 
with the area exposed. As the incoming 
air passes over the exposed surface, it 
becomes increasingly saturated with va- 
por, and it may pick up fewer molecules 
from the tenth centimeter than from the 
first one. This would tend to inflate 
the apparent OL at higher intensities; 
the fact that DL falls with increasing 
intensity indicates that the error cannot 
be large. 

In an effort to get better quantitative 
iR^asures of the stimulus, Wenzel (1949) 
uled a variation of die blast injection 
te^nique. Somewhat elabmrate appara- 
tus ntade it possible to control duration, 
pressiure,. and temperature of the blast 
The independent vmkhle was pressure; 
with duration and hnnperatute constant 
she could, then calculate threshold* in 
term* >of .tfie number of molecolc* deliv- 
eeed to die nostril.., sb: made ap intent 
wye smdy.M one concentration of phenyl 
et%l<«IotdHd, S^le flthnuli, 
obtained ji , Weber biici^ of 

indicative radier ktm (CUsoimina^bQ. 
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Itot in a orntrcd experiment on one mb- 
jeet the put no odmious substance in the 
tank and merely had him estimate the 
blast pressure. The psychometric func- 
tion olMained for pipssure essentially 
duplicated diat fw odor. Quite possi- 
bly, then, the Os had all along been dis- 
criminating air pimure rather than ol- 
factory intensity. They believed them- 
selves to be judging odor strength, and 
may have been doing so, but the olfac- 
tory soise is notorious for its tendency 
to ‘‘borrow'* from other senses. The 
Wenzel study shows the need for control 
experimenu in this difficult field. 

Olfactory, adaptation. Now that we 
have some acquaintance with the quan- 
titative methods available for measuring 
olfactory sensitivity, and with the stimu- 
lus thresholds and difference thresholds 
obtained, we are ready to examine the 
changes in sensitivity that are referable 
to (Ganges in the receptive system. 
Aside from the intrinsic interest of these 
O-factors, there is always the hope that 
they will shed some lig^t on the basic 
nature of olfactory stimulation. 

The most familiar of these changes in 
sensitivity is adaptation, shown by the 
increase in stimulus threshold which re- 
sults from continued exposure to an 
odor. In one of the earliest quantita- 
tive studies' of diis change, made by 
Zwaardemaker in 1895, two basic factors 
in adaptation were demonstrated, ex- 
posure time ami die strength of the 
adapting odor; Exposure to a rubber 
odor of moderate strength doubled the 
stimulus threshtdd for this odmr in 15 
seconds and quadrupled it in 45 seconds; 
but exposure to a stronger rubber odor 
raised the threshuld still faster. A third 
factor was the kind of odor, for adapta- 
rion to rubber was less rapid than to 


benaoin (which has a somewhat resinous 
smell). 

CtKsn-adaptatkm (or co-adaptation). 
The specific-receptor theory, which has 
dominated much of the thinking on 
olfactory qualities, makes possible cer- 
tain predictions regarding the spread of 
adaptation from one odor to related 
odors. According to this theory, certain 
odors are similar because they exert 
strong stimulation on a single type of 
receptor cell, which we may designate as 
A; and the differences among these simi- 
lar odors are due to relatively weak stim- 
ulation of other types of cells, which we 
shall designate by small letters, b, c,vd, 
etc. If this theory were true, continued 
exposure to one odor, say that which 
stimulated Ab, would adapt or fatigue 
these cells so that they would not re- 
spond. Then a similar odor which stim- 
ulated Ac would show partial adaptation 
because of the lack of the A-response. 
The most careful study of this matter was 
made by Ohma (1922). He worked with 
the broad group of aromatic odors. 
During fairly complete adaptation to 
camphor, the stimulus threshold was 
considerably raised for eucalyptol and 
for eugenol (cloves) but not for benzal- 
dehyde (bitter almonds), and adaptation 
to this last did not much raise the 
threshold for the first three. He con- 
cluded that he had distinguished two 
physiological odor factors, and by the 
same method he discerned a third (dtru^ 
within the general aromatic class. His 
analysis was dius somewhat di&rent 
from that shown by the F£RS face of 
Henning’s prism. 

Perhaps further ouneful work with the 
cross-adaptation technique will solve 
some of the d^cult problems of odor 
classification. Unfortuimtely, it is a la- 
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btnidus pMcedure and subject to cmain 
pitfalls. Thete have been signs of a re- 
newed interest in the technique. Le 
Magnen '(1948a) has been ittudying croSs- 
adaptation effects in a number of s^ 
stances that have similsu- odors. Bdfff 
benzaldehyde and benzonitrile, for ex- 
ample, smell like bitter almonds. A 10- 
minute period of adaptation to benzoni- 
trile raises the threshold of benzaldehyde 
and makes it smell like safrol (sassafras). 
When the safrol component is also 
adapted out, there is an additional resid- 
ual which smells like indol (jasmine, 
orange blossoms). This suggests that 
three or more types of receptors were 
stimulated by benzaldehyde; that type 
shared with benzonitrile, that shared 
widi safrol, and the residual typ^ cor- 
responding to indol. Of course, there 
is no reason to assume that any one of 
these types is pure; benzonitrile, for 
example, may itself involve several types. 
Le Magnen believes that a variety of re- 
ceptors is stimulated by any one odor. 
It is obviously going to be difficult to 
identify an ideally small number of ol- 
factory elements. 

Anosmia. In contrast to adaptation, an 
anosmia is a relatively lasting loss of 
smell. One type results from obstructed 
transport of odorous vapors to the ol- 
factory epithelium, as by a heftd cold. 
Such general losses are less instruetive 
than the partial anosmias, losses of sen- 
sitivity -for particular kinds of odor. 
Some losses are due to continued expo- 
sure of the receptors to odorous agents 
such as tobacco smoke. A heavy smdrer 
who "swears off" is often sanaz^ at the 
new world of odors he encounters ih a 
few days. 

Variaidoiia of sensitivity natay come , as 
a result of infecdsMu or dsetaical 


changes in the blood 'ttrejuni VXM pop- 
ular belief that {Ntegtiaocy eauHs h|e^^ 
oted smell 

not borne out by actual measurement 
(Hansen & Glass, 1996), but, #f eouese,' 
there may be ui nnusual otwrston to 
strong odors. Tests do indicate an in* 
crease in Sensitivicy just befoire and dur- 
ing menstruation (£lsberg. Brewer & 
Levy, 1935), but the change is hot neces- 
sarily because of hormone a^on on the 
receptors; brain tumors can produce pa^ 
tial anosmia (Elsbetg, 1937), and func- 
tional changes in the centers may very 
well modify the responsiveness to smell. 

Sensitivity to the odor of musk is sub- 
ject to curious variations which may 
prove instructive. The natural sub- 
stance comes from the musk glands of a 
small deer, the glands being confined to 
the male. There are several synthetic 
forms, much used in perfumes; they all 
have a similar odcn*, but some Os are 
anosmic to one and not to othm (Guil- 
lot, 1848a, b). In a series of studies 
aimed at an explanation of three varia- 
tidns, Le Magnen (1948b) finds that the 
vast majority of men, boys, and youtig 
girls are insensitive to musk, relatively 
at least, while most wcunen report that it 
has a strong odor. Further, the seiui- 
tivity in women varies greatly fnma 
phase to phase of the menstrual cycle. 
The threshtdd reaches a low valise at the 
time of ovulatiooi; it may go down to 
j 4 ooo normal value. Le Ms^^nen 
regards these changes as due to ehaagre 
in blood bormtmre and thitrics that the 
olffictofiy receptors sue sensitized to the 
mudt udor by. some honuone. Suiffi 
sreisitizatioQ is not limited ito tnpritioe to 
hormone action, PenieiUin im|ections 
render people very sensitive odor 
of tith subiuuice. Btesolta of th» sort 
st^ggest timt dte .oi -oliactory 
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sdmuhiiioii will turh out to be related 
to the complex cellular reactions that 
occur in allergy and immunity; certain 
cells may become sensitized to specific 
olfactory substances. ^ 

Other partial anosmias probably occur 
sporadically in the population. To get 
hold of such cases Patterson & Lauder 
(1948) distributed small bottles of the 
foul-smelling mercaptan to school chil- 
dren who used them for testing parents 
and friends. Out of some 4,000 persons 
tested, 17 were unable to smell the 
standard solution; and these individuals 
were then tested with stronger solutions 
of mercaptan and with odors represent- 
ing che other five comers of the Henning 
prism. These workers were interested in 
heredity and found some evidence of a 
hereditary factor in the partial anosmia; 
but the method of securing cases also 
might be worth using by students of ol- 
faction. Partial anosmia and selective 
adaptation are promising leads, but the 
follow-up quantitative work is laborious, 
suggestive of a long pull ahead rather 
than any sudden insight into the mech^ 
anism of the olfactory sense. 

STIMULI, AND THE 
NATURE OF THE 
RECEPTIVE PROCESS 

f 

up to the present, ute have said very 
little of the stimulus dimensions that 
m^^t be related to odotr qualities. The 
reason for this delay is simple; there are_ 
thousands of odorous substances, and 
they vary in a great number of ways. 
The case is quite different in vision and 
audition; in these two senses there is 
one simple dimension, frequency (or 
wavelenj^) ol vibration, which is pi> 
marily related to dte qualitative diinen* 
sionsofyutdi and hue, respectively. But 
the stimuli for smdil ate |K> complicated 


that it seemed better to examine them 
after we had become more familiar with 
the sense as a whole. 

We have already said a few things 
about what may be called transport fac- 
tors; some of the stimulus substance must 
reach the vicinity of the olfactory epi- 
thelium. It may be in the form of a 
pure gas, as hydrogen sulphide, in which 
case there is no particular problem. If 
the substance starts out as a volatile 
liquid, it evaporates molecules into the 
air, which then act as a gas. Finally, 
the substance may be distributed in the 
air in the form of larger particles, as 
smoke or fine dust, and reach the mem- 
branes in this solid form. One of the 
major variables that determine sensitiv- 
ity to a given odor is the efficiency of this 
transport factor. Methods of stimula- 
tion must ultimately control this factor 
so that the stimulus can be stated in 
vapor pressure, or concentration of sub- 
stance at the membrane. There are 
some difficulties inherent in the small 
amount of the substances involved, but 
they are merely technical physical diffi- 
culties. 

Given the substance at the olfactory 
epithelium, our troubles begin. It is 
very difficult to see why some substances 
are odorous, and oUien not. 

CSwmkal compositiim. A first step to- 
ward a knowledge of die smell stimulus 
is afforded by the work of the chemists 
in isolating the essential ingtedients of 
odorous substances and determining 
their composition and molecular atruc- 
rare. Instead of speaking of vanilla u 
an odorous substance, we can speak of 
vanillin, the chemical com- 

pound occurring in vanilla and chiefly 
responsible for its odor; instead of speak- 
ing of vicdets, we can qieak of ionone, 
instead of speaking of roses. 
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we can speak of their chief odorous con- 
stituent. geraniol, C„H„ 0 ; and instead 
of speaking of onions, we can speak of 
These chemical substances can 
be extracted from their respective flow- 
ers, fruits, etc, at in many cases 
prepared chemically from quite other 
sources sudi as coal tar. . Von Skramlik 
(19x5) gives the chemical formulas for 
about too odorous substances. Mon- 
crieff (1946) gives more. 

Of all the chemical elements, about 
90 in number, only about 16 seem to 
play any rok in the jMroduction of odors 
(Haycraft, 1889). These 16, according 
to their chemical families, are: 

a. Hydrogen 

b. Carbon, silicon 

c Niuogen, phosphorus, arsenic antimony, 
bismuth 

d. Oxygen, sulphur, selenium, tellturium 

e. The halogens: fluorine, chlorine, bromine, 

iodine 

Only the halogens (and ozone OJ are 
odorous as elements. The great majority 
of odorous substances are compounds of 
carbon, containing also hydrogen, oxy- 
gen. nitrogen— one or more of these 
three. 


Within each -of die familka, sinukr 
txHnpouttds have similar odors, hi die 
halc^en family, lor examfde, the ek> 
moAtt themadves lave somewhat similav 
odors; and hoaudogous eompoundsi 
chloroforra (CHC 1 |),' bsomofdmi 
(CHBr,) and iodoform (CHI^i^also have 
similar odors. From ddorine through 
bromine to iodine the atomic weight a^ 
other atomic propeities chai^ progres- 
sively; and to this themical series cor- 
responds an odor series. The odor of 
bromine is "heavier” thtm that of cldo^ 
rine, and the odor Of iodine is heavier 
still. Similarly, the odor of bromoform 
is intermediate between those of dtloro- 
form and iodoform. 

There are many series of homolc^us 
organic compound which show a grada- 
tion in odor quality and also in odorous 
power, the latter being measured in- 
versely by the value of the stimulus 
threshold. The "lower" members of a 
series, with small or.light molecuks, have 
little odor, the intermediate members 
have more odor, whik the still higher 
members are nonvolatile and have no 
odor. One such series consists of the 
fatty acids: 


Serial No, 

Name of 
acid 

Formula 

Threshold in ,oox 
mg per liter 

Qfiality of odor 

1 

formic 

CH, 0 , 


pungent 

t 

acetic 


5 * 

lour 

S 

propionic 

C,H.O. 

•05 

sour 

4 

butyric 

C,H, 0 , 

.001 

rancid 

5 

valeric 


.01 

rancid 

6 

caproic 

C.H„ 0 . 

s04 

randd-^aromatic 


The dirdflibld values are frush Pusy (189$), the odor qiialitiei aTe those reporod by 
Zwaardemaker (igsfs). 

The thiedfold h lowered steadily with die increase in the sise of (he Bsotecuk up to and ' 
induing butyric acM, beyond vdiich point it remains fairiy steady up to abput No. 14 of 
the series, mynstic add, Whidi is odotkss, as are dw still holier adds.* 

I TlwfaiwiJasamismre adequatel y uritteit by pieptonte aeM «<»«CiffCOOH. Inityrte a^ 
sqiatating ; out the, cssbmyl groupMKN^’ CMiCILCN/XlOH, and so on, dins indicating 
chanctcsisdc of dw fatty adds, and iji^kg for- tbe)<pimd>>kd>dractcr.ei dwas.inidat»li«ij,ie9e> 
ipic add as HjCOOH. acedc add as CHiGOOH. cbdiy of the larger (longer) ones, . 
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MoieciiUir atnictim. So far we have 
found some regularity, but there are 
many perplexing facta. Though similar 
ehhmical substances f^ve similar odors, 
the converse is not true, for quite dis^ 
similar chemical substances may also give 
similar odors. There is no one element 
that we can hold responsible for all 
odors of a given class; nor is there any 
one sort of chemical compound, nor any 
one atom*group, that we can hold re< 
sponsible. It appears that we must take 
account of the molecular structure, as 
Passy (1&92) urged on the ground of the 
different odors or different odorous 
power found in isomers (such as butyl 
alcphol and isobutyl alcohol), the moler 
cules of which contain the same atoms 
but differently arranged. 

Henning (19S4) held that the odor of a sub- 
stance depended on three factors: (i) the core 
of the molecule, such as the benzol ring* (2) 
the atom-groups attached to this core, and 
(S) the mode or place of attachment. He be- 
lieved he could make out a lair case for the 
following relationships between molecular 
structure and type of odor: 

Fragrant: two atom groups attached to ad- 
jacent members of an open chain or benzol 
ring (an ortho-substitution in the latter case): 

Spicy: benzol ring with parasubstitution: 

6 


Resinous: benzol ring with cross link (or 
open diaih with extra side^link): 



group attadied to 

ringi^to^pen chain: 



Burned: Heterocyclic ring including an K 
member: 

Putrid: Here other elements usually arc 
present, S, Se, Te, As, Sb, Bi, P; but instead of 
any of these N plays the decisive rqle in the 
fecal odors, indol and skatol. 

Henning admitted that these rules had ex- 
ceptions and were only first approximations, 
Zwaardemaker (1922) regarded them as inter- 
esting though speculative. Macdonald (1922) 
gave a clear statement of Henning's chemical 
theory and pointed out certain difficulties. 

Ultraviolet absorption spectrum. Even 
if these or similar rules were established, 
we still should not know the stimulus, 
but should want to know how these 
atom groups and molecular structures 
act upon the olfactory receptors. They 
might act by vibrations of some kind 
(Haycraft, 1889; Zwaardemaker, 1922): 
vibrations of the atoms or atom groups, 
or vibrations of the electrons. An elec- 
tronic oscillation would betray itself, in 
spectroscopic examination, by an absorp- 
tion band of the odorous gas; and Hey- 
ninx (}9}9)» after assembling the known 
facts on absorption bands of odorous 
substances, was well pleased with the 
result as evidence for the vibration the- 
ory of the smell stimulus. 

The vibrations in question are in the ultra- 
viplet regiour with wavelengths of ^$9 bom 
down to 200; and within this region he map* 
out a complete odor ^ectrum« with bromine 
near one end, wavelength s=; ggo; and with 
the ioUpwing classes in mder; 

Putrid, e.g., CS, at 520; 

Rancid, e,g., butyrk acid at t Bot 

Burned, e.g., phenol ac tyo^ xylol at 265, 
h^bthalin at ii6d; 

Spicy, e.g., caraway at 25^, dnnaxhon at 246: 
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Fng^ant and etherial and resinous, scarcely 
separated, e.g., geraniol at aao, acet^e at atOk 
camphor at a 10. 

When the odotous gas is dirawn into 
the iiose and comes in cmitact with |c|ie 
olfactory receptors, then, according 
this theory, the electronic vibrations 
diaracteristic of the substance excite the 
receptors and excite them difiEerently 
according to the vibration rate. It 
would be premature to take this theory 
as anything better than a suggestive hy> 
pothesis. Like all the other rules that 
have been suggested it appears to have 
many exceptions. 

The infrared theM^y. Recently atten- 
tion has been directed to the infrared 
absorption lines in the spectra of odoi> 
ous substances (Beck 8e Miles, 1947). 
The cells of the human body, because of 
their temperature, emit wavelengths of 
4-80 microns, and most odorous sub- 
stances absorb selected waves within this 
range. The olfactory cells tend to radi- 
ate such waves, but their radiation is 
ordinarily blanketed by the air in die 
narrow chamber or cleft containing the 
olfactory epithelium. Now let this 
chamber be filled with an odorous gas 
whidi absorbs some of die heat rays, 
so permitting freer radiation. The ol- 
factory cells thus lose heat, and this 
incipient cooling, according to the the- 
ory, stimulates them and sets up impulses 
running along their axons into the brain. 
We can think of different olfactory cells, 
because of their sizes and shapes, as 
being tuned to different wavelengths 
and so getting stimulation from different 
odorous substances. In its simplest 
form die theory misses the fact that 
certain optical isomers have the same 
absorption spectrum but different odors 
(Young, Fletcher tc Wright, 1948), but 
Beck (1950)'. has introduced additional 


tas 

stirauhis ^aracteristka. as toltdiiUty in 
die teoqptor cell mrfoce, whkh lUay aiB- 
count lor the odor differences. It is 
too early to evsduaie diis thetay- No 
doubt molecular structure is lesponfeibie' 
for odor and sdso for die absorptkm 
spectrum, but the causal rdatfonship 
may not be exactly as supposed by the 
theory (Pfaffman, 1951)^. 

Olfactory nerve impulses. In regard to 
some of the senses a great deal can be 
learned by “tapping die wires” and re- 
cording the electrical potentials in the 
sensory nerve daring stimulation of the 
receptors. This opmtion is not so easy 
in smeil, since the sensory fibers pass 
directly from die receptors through a 
thin layer of bone hito die olfactory 
bulb of the brain. Still some success was 
achieved by Adrian (1943, 1948). He 
inserted needle electrodes into Ae ol- 
factory bulb of anesthetized animals and 
picked up impulses one or more synapses 
removed from the receptors. He found 
the hedgehog the most convenient ani- 
mal for this work, but obtained records 
also from rabbits and cats. Some fibers 
seemed to respmid to die pressure ot 
incoming air, feu they fired chiefly dur- 
ing inspiration. Otto fibers, however, 
fired when an odorous substance was 
brought near the nose. They were ap- 
parendy not spedfic iot particular odors; 
the same fiber reqionded to many odors, 
though with some differences in latency 
and rate of firing. The animals showed 
maximal sensitivity, to the odors that 
were most important in their natural 
lives. Therefore, the rabbits gave the 
strongest response to grassy odors, the 
cats to meaty odors. Tlw results are 
consistent widi the multireceptor view 
suggmted by so many other studies, but 
Adrian himsdl prefers a patmm theory. 
He points to the millions of cells in 
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the olfactory epithelium and suggests 
that this sense may very well be as com- 
plex as vision or audition. We humans 
are apt to regard it as simple and rela- 
tively unimportant, even though we 
make good use of olfactory signals of 
objects and objective conditions. In 
some animals it is of great importance 
and provides much complex informa- 
tion, approaching the other distance 
senses in this respect. We may have 
been trying to put operations in the 
receptors that actually involve elaborate 
central mechanisms! Perhaps the odor 
of a violet is as much a patterned per- 
ception as the sight of one. The numer- 
ous odors which we recognize so easily 
are perhaps analogous, not to the notes 
of the musical scale but to the char- 
acteristic sounds (timbre) of different in- 
struments or to the vowels and con- 
sonants which are complex patterns, 
physically, but easily recognized as we 
hear them spoken. 

SUMMARY 

Food in the mouth or vapor in the 
nostrils may stimulate several senses, 
including pressure and temperature 
which are not chemical senses. The 
primitive “general chemical sense” 
turned out to be a simple affair. Its 
receptors are free nerve endings, and 


it is similar in other ways to the pain 
sense found elsewhere in the body. Its 
stimulus may be any chemical that irri- 
tates the free nerve endings. 

Taste proved to be more highly or- 
ganized. It has specialized receptors. 
There seem to be four primary taste 
qualities: sour, salt, sweet, and bitter. 
We know the stimulus for sour and find 
single nerve fibers that respond only to 
this stimulus. Presumably there is a 
specific type of receptor for this stimulus. 
Salt is a bit more complicated, but not 
too badly. Our knowledge of bitter 
and sweet is still in an unsatisfactory 
state. 

Regarding smell we know a vast array 
of facts, but unfortunately they do not 
lend themselves to systematization. Per- 
haps the trouble is that our control, 
and even our knowledge, of the impor- 
tant stimulus dimensions is very inade- 
quate. We are beginning to secure 
good physical control of the stimulus, 
and the rapid advance of organic chem- 
istry and biochemistry should work to 
our advantage. We Jiave some promis- 
ing leads, notably the changes in sensi- 
tivity to similar odors, as produced by 
adapution, by changes in body chem- 
istry and by partial anosmias. But the 
sense of smell is apparently more com- 
plicated than we are apt to assume. 
Coordinated research will be required to 
solve its problems. 
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Those modem auditory “miracles” — 
the telephone, phonograph, radio— no 
longer arouse the dumbfounded amaze- 
ment that they did when they were first 
presented to the public; and if anyone 
is genuinely curious as to how they can 
reproduce the complex sounds of speech 
and music, the scientific and engineering 
basis of their invention is a matter of 
record and open to intelligent study. 
How much more amazing is a little 
gadget that has been in constant use for 
untold generations — that pea-sized struc- 
ture, the inner ear, which can pick up 
sounds out of the air, analyze their com- 
plexities, and enable us to respond to 
the subtleties of pitch, loudness, and 
timbre. Just how the inner ear accom- 
plishes these results is not a matter of 
record but a scientific problem. It has 
been a fascinating problem for several 
centuries. The oldest of the reasonable 
theories was first fully stated by Helm- 
holtz in iSfig, but hints of his resonance 
theory go back another 850 years (Bor- 
ing, 194s: B^k^sy 8e Rosenblith, 1948; 
Wever, 1949). The early thinkers had 
very few facts on which to build their 
theories, but the last century has pro- 
vided a vast store of facts. 

Lines of inveatigaticm. 1. Psychophysi- 
cal. The experimenter controls the 
physical stimnltifs and measures Ae or- 


ganism’s ability to discriminate differ- 
ent sounds. Such experiments fit our 
formula, R = f(S, 0 ), with R standing 
for some sort of discriminant response. 
Range of hearing, thresholds, the inter- 
action of stimuli, intelligibility of 
speech, and similar problems have re- 
ceived careful attention. These en- 
deavors have often been motivated by 
practical needs. Telephone engineers 
seeking to improve communication 
equipment have found it necessary to 
investigate the capacities and limiutions 
of the human auditory sense. The 
armed forces have faced the problem of 
transmitting clear messages over the din 
of modem warfare. But these practical 
aims are not the only motives; anyone 
who works on Audition may become in- 
trigued with the question of how the ear 
works and find himself doing research 
that is aimed at auditory theory. 

s. Anatomical. The auditory portion 
of the inner ear, the cochlea — so named 
from iu resemblance to a snail shell — 
is not an easy structure to describe. It 
occupies a space of only 5 by 9 mm. It 
is extremely complicated, buried in 
bone, and with important fine details of 
jelly like comistency. Sections of the ear 
must be “fixed” or hardened, and the 
bone softened, before they are cut for 
microscopic study. In spito of these 
technical di%ultie$, a hiir knpwledge 
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the cochlear anatomy has been achieved. 
Early auditory theories were based 
largely on anatomy. 

3. Electrophysiological. As we noted 
earlier (p. tyi), modern electronic am- 
plifying and recording equipment has 
opened up whole new avenues of re- 
search. One can now observe the elec- 
trical changes resulting from stimulation 
of the cochlea, and even trace the re- 
sulting nerve impulses well up into the 
nervous system. The first really success- 
ful attempt of this sort was made in 
1930 by psychologists *who hoped to settle 
the argument between the two major 
theories, “resonance'* and “telephone.** 
Twenty years of research with this 
method in as many different laboratories 
have shed a great deal of light on the 
question, how the ear works, but with- 
out providing unequivocal support for 
either theory. 

These three methods may be com- 
bined with each other and with auxiliary 
ones in an integrated attack on the prob- 
lem of how the ear works. Research by 
all methods continues at an increasing 
rate. A large proportion of the findings 
can be united under a comprehensive 
theory which combines certain aspects of 
the two theories we have mentioned — 
as has been done by Wever (1949). 
This combined theory may not be the 
“final truth,** and it certainly is not 
simple, but can at least serve to integrate 
the diverse facts in this complicated 
field. 

The elementary facts of hearing, such 
as can be reviewed in a beginner's text- 
book of psychology, need not be re- 
peated here. One should be acquainted 
with the physical stimulus: the simple 
sine wave with its dimensions of ampli- 
tude (intensity) and frequency; the up- 
per partial vibrations, harmonic in the 
case of tmm, inharmoii# in the case of 


noises; the analysis of complex waves 
into a harmonic series of simple waves; 
resonance; and the transmission of sound 
waves through the air. There are cor- 
responding psychological facts: to physi- 
cal intensity corresponds the sensory 
dimension of loudness; to vibration fre- 
quency corresponds pitch; to the com- 
position of a complex wave corresponds 
the timbre of a musical instrument and 
the vowel quality of speech; and the 
ear (or brain) has some power of analy- 
sis, as shown by the human ability to 
dissect a chord and to hear out some 
of the overtones in the timbre of an 
instrument. 

Physical notation. We need conveni- 
ent ways of designating the frequency 
and intensity of the auditory stimulus. 
Frequency, or vibration rate, is measured 
in cycles per second. A cycle, formerly 
called a double vibration, is like the 
double swing of a pendulum, from the 
central position to one side, through 
the central position to the other side, 
and back again as far as the central posi- 
tion. A frequency, as 1,000 cycles per 
second, is often written 1,000 cps, or as 
1,000 rw, where the ^ is a miniature 
picture of a wave. The musical scale is 
also used for designating frequency, 
“middle C** standing for 256 (though 
the musicians tune their instruments a 
little higher, making their middle C 
about 260 »-w). Go up an octave and 
you double the frequency; go down an 
octave and you halve it. The lowest 
audible tone is about 20 the highest 
about 20,000 

As for intensity, it can be measured 
in absolute units of energy or of pres- 
sure. But a relative measure, somewhat 
like the octave, has been found very 
convenient. The octave is a ratio of 
2 to 1 in frequency, while the bel is a 
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ratio of lo to i in energy. Thw unit 
was introduced by telephone engineers 
and named after the inventor of the 
telephone. The decibel (db) ip ^ 
a bel and is a convenient sixed unit for 
psychological purposes. An energy ra- 
tio of io:i is 1 bel or lo db; an energy 
ratio of 100:1 is 2 bels or ao db. Since 
log 10=1, log ibosp2| etc.* the bel 
is a simple log unit and easy to handle 
by aid of a fable of logarithm To use 
the decibel scale, you start with the 
energy ratio of two stimuli, find its log 
to get bels, and multiply by 10 to get 
decibels. (If one stimulus has 3 times 
the energy of the other, you find Ic^ 
3z=.477i, and multiplying by 10 you 
get 4.771 db as the difference, the ratio, 
of the two stimuli.) If, as often, your 
measuring instrument gives you pressure 
units, such as volts, instead of energy 
units, you have to square the pressure 
ratio to get the energy ratio; or you 
simply find the log of your pressure 
ratio and multiply by 20 to obtain the 
energy difference in decibels. (If your 
stronger stimulus has 15 times the volt- 
age of the weaker, you find log 15 = 
1.1761, and multiplying by 20 you have 
an energy difference of 23.522 db.) 

To speak of a stimulus as having an 
energy of 40 db is like saying that a 
town is located at 40 miles. You would 
ask, “Forty miles from where?” And 
you should ask, “Forty decibels above 
(or below) what zero point or reference 
level?” You might find your subject’s 
stimulus threshold and compute decibels 
up from that zero point. Or you might 
use a conventional zero point. The 
reference level adopted as standard in 
acoustics and audition is .0002 dyru^ 
per square centimeter, which in terms 
of energy is watts per square centi* 
meter. This is roughly the average hu- 
man stimulus threshold for a tone of 


1,000 and so it is a convenient zero 
point in psychological research (Sivian 
8c White, Figure 12-1 gives some 

idea of the kitensity of familiar sources 
sound* as me^^sured from this zero 
pdfnt 
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Fic. is-i. , (Stevens te Davis, 1938.) Energy 
levels measured in db above a reference level of 
.ooos dynes per square centimeter. 

The few elementary psychological 
facts already stated will serve as a back' 
ground for the theory to which further 
facts will be pinned. First we must 
bring in the necessary anatomical facts. 

THE COCHLEA AND 
AUDITORY NERVE 

In Figure is-s we have a hi^ly sdiema' 
tized diagrem the ew. Sound wiaves 
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Fic. i2‘5. (Lickley, igig.) The organ of Corti in the human ear. The outer hair cells are prob- 
ably more sensitive receptors than are the inner ones. 


come in through the external auditory 
canal and set the tympanic membrane 
^^drum) into vibration. The vibra- 
te movement is transmitted across the 
Jdle car by the three bones (ossicles) 
in solid black, known respectively 
tab t^ hammer (malleus), anvil (incus), 


and stirrup (stapes). The footplate of 
the stirrup makes contact through the 
oval window with the fluid of the inner 
ear. The function of the drum and 
bones is to collect the vibrations from 
a light-weight medium, die outside air, 
and give them enough thrust to set the 
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relatively heavy inner-ear liquid into vi- 
bration. 

The inner ear consists of membranous 
tubes, filled with liquid, and buried in 
bone. Only the lower half, the snail- 
like cochlea, is concerned with hearing. 
The cochlea is a curled-up tube, or 
rather two half tubes, for the basilar 
membrane divides it longitudinally, 
making it look like a rounded B in cross 
section. This membrane supports the 
sensory cells. A thin roof over these 
cells creates an inner tube, the cochlear 
duct. As an arrow shows, the pressure 
waves from the stapes travel up one of 
these half tubes (the ascending canal, or 
scala vestibuli), and at its extreme end 
(the helicotrema), where the basilar 
membrane is absent, the pressure waves 
can pass through and start down the 
other half tube (the descending canal, 
or scala tympani), finally escaping into 
the air of the middle ear at the round 
window, marked by a second arrow. 
It would take only a fraction of a milli- 
second for a pressure wave to traverse 
the whole distance from the oval window 
to the helicotrema and back to the round 
window. 

Resting on the basilar membrane is 
the organ of Corti, shown in cross sec- 
tion in Figure 12-3. Thousands of such 
cross sections would be needed to cover 
the whole length of the organ. The 
receptors or hair cells are synaptically 
connected to the fibers of the auditory 
nerve. The sensitive hairs are perhaps 
imbedded in the gelatinous tectorial 
membrane; it is hard for the histolt^ist 
to be sure on this point because the 
very delicate structures are disturbed 
when the tissue is prepared for micro- 
scopic examination. At any rate, it is 
generally assumed that the vibratitms 
of the fluid in the ascending canal pass 
directly through the basilar membrane 
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into the descending canal, so exerting 
vibratory, pressure on the hair cells. 
Thus stimulated, the hair cells excite 
impulses in the attached nerve fibers. 
I^xactly how this complicated mecha- 
nism works is a matter of theory; for the 
present we shall content ourselves with 
die oversimplified description just given. 

AUDITORY THEORIES 

How can the organ of Corti respond 
differently to the different audible fre- 
quencies, ranging from 20 ^ to 20,000 
/w, and send different signals to the 
brain, enabling O to distinguish these 
different tones? This is the main ques- 
tion which an auditory theory attempts 
to answer, and it must also account for 
0*s ability to distinguish different in- 
tensities of sound. 

The resonance theory. Often called the 
Helmholtz theory, after the man who 
first gave it an adequate formulation 
(1863, 1870), this theory is one form of 
place theory since it maintains that pitch 
is determined by the part of the organ 
of Corti that is stimulated by a given 
frequency. You could use a harp as a 
large-scale model for it. Let someone 
sing a steady note near the harp; the 
string that is tuned to that pitch will 
be set into resonance or sympathetic 
vibration, much as a pendulum can be 
set swinging by a series of gentle pushes, 
properly timed. Your model would also 
require electric connections from each 
separate string of the harp to ' an an- 
nunciator {the brain) so that any vibrat- 
ing string could send in its signal. In 
the Helisaholtz theory the resonant ele* 
ments are the transverse fibers of the 
basilar membrane, whfle the hair cells 
and connected nerve fibers me the s%nal- 
mediahism whkii informs the brain 
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what part of the basilar membrane fM 
vibrating, and hence the pitch of the 
tone. The intensity of the tone, in ac- 
cordance with the all-or-none law (p. 
t69), must be signaled by the number of 
nerve impulses sent in per second. In- 
crease the intensity, and you presumably 
get more impulses in the single nerve 
fiber as well as more fibers taking part 
in the signal. So, you have a correlate 
for loudness. 

The basilar membrane is widest near 
the helicotrema and narrowest near the 
oval window. The longest transverse 
fibers are presumably tuned to the low- 
est frequencies, as in the harp, and the 
shortest fibers to the highest frequencies. 
Accordingly, the resonance theory as- 
signed the low tones to the region near 
the helicotrema, the high tones to the 
region near the oval window, and the 
intermediate tones to the intervening 
regions. This assignment has received 
sotne experimental support, as we shall 
see. 

On the whole, however, the simple 
and attractive resonance theory is no 
longer tenable. Neither the anatomical 
details nor the physiological effects of 
stimulation permit us to assume that 
the transverse fibers of the basilar mem- 
brane arc sharply tuned: they are inter- 
woven with other fibers and damped by 
the overlying cell masses and by the 
surrounding liquid. One important 
suggestion (Gray, 1900) was that con- 
siderable lengths of the membrane must 
be thrown into vibration, with a maxi- 
jmpi at a certain point and the signal 
JUMpie brain issuing from that point. 
ilPIbms best today to get away from 
the oversimplification implicit in the 
ictet of resonance and to speak instead 
oC a place theory. Different regions of 
ingan of G^ci are probably most 
ulated by difletent frequencies 


(B^^sy, 1950) 80 that some version of 
the place theory is still widely accepted 
(Fletcher, 1953). The most thoroughgo- 
ing nonresonance place theory is proba- 
bly that of Meyer (1950). 

The telephone theory. This theory, 
associated with the name of the physicist 
Rutherford (1886), is a frequency theory; 
it supposes the frequency of the external 
sound to be impressed on the receptors 
and transmitted by them to the nerve 
fibers and by the nerve fibers to the 
brain. An incoming wave generates a 
single impulse in each connected nerve 
fiber. Loudness is correlated with the 
number of receptors and nerve fibers 
stimulated — the stronger the vibrations 
the farther they travel up the ascending 
canal and the more hair cells they 
stimulate. This theory gets into trouble 
with the high frequencies, for it assumes 
that tlie auditory nerve fibers can trans- 
mit impulses corresponding to the high- 
est audible frequencies, 20,000 ^ in man, 
and considerably more in rats (Gould 
&; Morgan, 1942) and in bats (Galambos 
8c Griffin, 1942). But no mammalian 
nerve fiber can transmit more than 1,000 
impulses per second, as far as known; 
the absolute refractory period (p. 270) 
sets a limit. And the auditory neurones 
seem to be no exception, for when 
Galambos & Davis (1943, 1944^ 1948) 
recorded the impulses in single auditory 
neurones, they found a maximum rate 
of 400 per second, quickly declining to 
150-200, even in response to strong high- 
pitched tones. 

The volley principle. Wever 8^ Dray 
in their pioneer studies (1930a, b, c, d) 
set out to test the rival theories by pick- 
ing up nerve impulses from the anttithe- 
tized cat’s auditory nerve. They ampli- 
fied die nerve potentials and fed thi® 
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into n telephone receiver. Listening to 
the nerve, they heard the same tone as 
was applied to the cat's ear, and the 
nerve followed the stimulus frequency 
up to 4,100 Later experiments 
showed that Wever 2 c Bray were picking 
up cochlear potentials (p. 330) in addi' 
tion to neural ones, but no doubt re- 
mains that the nerve potentials them- 
selves persist up to frequencies of several 
thousand cycles per second, keeping pace 
with the stimulus vibrations. How 
could the nerve as a whole carry these 
high frequencies if its component fibers 
could only carry relatively low frequen- 
cies? 

Imagine a company of soldiers 
equipped with slow-loading rifles. Some 
of the men load more quickly than 
others. If the captain allows time for 
all to load before giving the command 
to fire, he will get a full company vol- 
ley. If he gives the command to “fire 
when ready," he will get no volleys, but 
the rifles will be popping continuously 
and irregularly. Suppose he tells his 
men to fire only at his command, and 
gives his commands at short intervals. 
At the first command, say a quarter of 
the men are ready, fire, and start to re- 
load; at the second command another 
quarter fire; at the third command still 
another quarter; at the fourth command 
the slowest loaders are ready and fire; 
and at the fifth command the first quar- 
ter is ready again. So the captain se- 
cures “volleys" at a rapid rate— more 
rapid than any individual soldier could 
manage. His system might break down 
into miscellaneous firing if he tried to 
increase the frequency o£ the volleys 
Unduly. 

In the auditory nerve fibers the re- 
loading period is of course the relative 
refractory period (p. 269) when the fiber 
is recovermg from ‘ a discharge. Even 


though not fully recovered, it will €re 
during this period if the stimulus is 
strong enough. Increasing the intensity 
of the auditory stimulus, therefore, will 
ir^ijpase the number of fibers &ing dn 
each volley, but the number of volleys 
per second will remain the same, each 
volley being the response to a single 
wave of the stimulus. So volley fre- 
quency is the signal of pitch, while the 
number of fibers per volley is the signal 
of loudness. 

This volley principle is pretty well 
established by a mass of interrelated ex- 
perimental evidence and is essentially 
only a description of what happens in 
the auditory nerve (as in a cutaneous 
sensory nerve, p. 296). It shows how the 
nerve can carry well-synchronized im- 
pulses up to perhaps 4,000 far be- 
yond the power of any single fiber. But 
it breaks down far below 20,000 the 
upper limit of audible frequencies, miss- 
ing it by as much as two octaves (Wever^ 
1949) or even three (Stevens & Davis, 
1936* 1 93®)* €ven the volley principle 
does not enable a frequency theory to 
handle the highest pitches. 

The volley theory. Named by Wever 
(1949) because it depends definitely on 
the volley principle, the volley theory 
could be described as a place-volley the- 
ory, or a place-frequency theory, since 
it makes use also of the place principle, 
the principle that different regions of 
the organ of Ck>rti are responsive to 
different frequencies of sound. The 
volley principle breaks down at high 
frequencies, as just stated, and the place 
principle breal^ down at low frequent 
cies, which seem to stimulate, not sshali 
parts, but extensive regions of the organ 
of Corti. The comprehenriVe theory 
supposes, accordingly, that high frequeit- 
des are signgied to die brain by die 
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place or part of the organ that is set 
into vibration, that low frequencies are 
signaled by volley frequencies in the 
nerve, and that a combination of both 
kinds of signals takes care of the inter- 
mediate frequencies. Wever thinks it 
most likely that place is of some im- 
portance down to 400 ^ and that volley 
frequency plays a role up to about 
5,000 Accordingly, both factors 
operate in complementary fashion in the 
medium stretch from 400 to 5,000 
(Fig. 12-4, p. 332). 

Wever (1949) is able to make good use 
of the volley theory for knitting to- 
gether a large variety of known facts 
in audition. His hope is that the pro- 
tagonists of the older theories may see 
in it at least a step toward a generally 
acceptable theory, and there is some evi- 
dence that opinion is moving in that 
direction. Psychologists who emphasize 
the place principle are admitting that 
volley frequency may be a pitch signal 
at low frequencies (Newman, 1948, 1950) 
80 that the major area of dispute lies in 
the middle frequencies. 

Cochlear potentials as an index of re- 
ceptor activity. The nerve-fiber poten- 
tials led off from the auditory nerve 
during stimulation of the ear by sound 
are sure to be contaminated by stronger 
potentials spreading through the tissues 
from the cochlea (unless special meas- 
ures are adopted to exclude them). 
This contamination was demonstrated 
by Saul & Davis (1938). A nuisance in 
03 (Cperiments on the nerve, these cochlear 
potentials are of positive value in the 
study of the end-organ. They arc best 
ph^^up by an electrode placed on the 
l^^^indow. They differ in several 
from the nerve potentials, 
^^^^phave no stimulus threshold, but 
by evw the weakest 


sounds within the audible frequency 
range of the particular organism. They 
can be elicited shortly after the death of 
the animal, and more and more weakly 
for an hour and more — while the nerve 
impulses drop out as soon as the animal 
is dead. We obtain the following pic- 
ture of the cochlear reception of sound: 
when a wave in passing through the 
organ of Corti compresses the hair cells, 
it generates electric potentials; these act 
on the nerve ends and (if strong enough) 
arouse impulses in the nerve fibers. 
(Cf. Stevens & Davis, 1938; Wever, 

1949) 

THE DIMENSIONS 
OF HEARING 

We turn now to psychophysical experi- 
ments. We have the fundamental sen- 
sory dimensions of pitch and loudness 
to be explored in relation to the stimu- 
lus dimensions of frequency and in- 
tensity. We are concerned first of all 
with stimulus thresholds and difference 
thresholds. Not all frequencies of 
sound are audible; we wish to determine 
the range of audible frequencies from 
the upper to the lower limit. Not all 
intensities are audible; we wish to de- 
termine the least audible intensity at 
each frequency of vibration — for the 
intensity threshold differs greatly with 
different frequencies. 

The range of hearing-stimulus thresh- 
olds. Our first task is to find the limits 
of audible frequency and intensity. For 
this purpose we use as pure tones as 
possible, free from overtones and tran- 
sient noises; otherwise we should not 
know which frequency was arousing a 
response. This ideal stimulus was for- 
metly approached, but only approached, 
by tuning forks and high-pitched whis- 
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Modem electronic oscillators, feed- 
ing through amplifiers into earphones 
or loudspeakers, do a much better job. 
These newer instruments give the ex- 
perimenter excellent control of the stim- 
ulus and enable him to vary its two 
dimensions in precisely determined steps. 
A typical procedure is to hold frequency 
constant while varying intensity until 
the stimulus threshold is determined and 
to do the same for other frequencies 
which sample the range from the lowest 
to the highest audible tone. For our 
purposes, earphones are better than a 
loudspeaker, and even so the room 
should be relatively soundproof so as 
to avoid the masking effects of extrane- 
ous noises. Our measure of stimulus 
intensity is the pressure produced at the 
eardrum from an earphone. 

Figure ia-4 gives the results of a 
standard series of experiments. It shows 
the range of stimulus frequencies and 
intensities which produce tonal sensa- 
tions, and it covers the whole range of 
tonal sensations in the dimensions of 
pitch and loudness. A striking fact is 
the incredibly low intensity to which 
the ear responds in the most sensitive 
part of its range, from 1,000 to 4,000 
Greater sensitivity in this region would 
do no good, for the slight internal 
sounds of breathing and circulation 
would be a constant disturbance. Con- 
sider the frequency of 1,000 it is 
audible at the minute pressure of .001 
dynes per square centimeter; as the 
pressure is increased, the tone becomes 
louder and louder, but not unbearable 
until the pressure reaches about 1,000 
dynes per square centimeter. This up- 
per limit is indicated by the top of 
the shaded area and is sometimes called 
the threshold of feeling. Thus, the car 
responds effectively through a million- 
fold range^ of presstires. . In terms of 


energy the figure is even more impres- 
sive, since energy varies as the square 
of pressure. So the loudest tone the 
ear can handle with reasonable safety 
cof^sponds to a million times the en- 
ergy of the weakest one it can hear — an 
energy range of 120 db, as shown by 
the scale at the right. 

With a minimum intensity threshdld 
at say 2,000 the curve rises on both 
sides in accelerated fashion. The ear 
loses its sensitivity quite rapidly below 
200 and above 10,000 At the up- 
per end it reaches a frequency limit at 
about 20,000 or a little higher (in 
young people and with some individual 
variation). 

The lower frequency limit is not so 
easily determined. At the high intensi- 
ties required, subjective overtones (p. 
343) are generated by distortion of the 
waves in the ear itself. Something is 
heard but not the low tone that should 
correspond to the stimulus frequency. 
Wever & Bray (1937) solved the problem 
by using a "pistonphone,” a miniature 
pump with strokes adjustable in fre- 
quency. The resulting air compressions 
are conducted to the car through a tube." 
As the frequency falls below 100 /w, 
the tone begins to sound rough. Near 
30 ^ it. grades into intermittence. In 
the neighborhood of 15 pitch drops 
out, and we may take this (rather than 
the convenient round number of 20 
as the very lowest frequency for tonal 
sensation. 

The ‘‘threshold of feeling^ is simply 
the approximate level of safe intensity. 
Above this level itches, pains, or other 
annoying sensations are felt They* 
probably arise from the outer and mid- 
dle ear rather than from thfs cochlea; 
they tend to protect the codilea from 
overload by making O get up and leave 
die sound field. This limit is praeti- 
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cally important in the design of hearing 
aids for deaf people (p. 346). Its abso- 
lute level has varied somewhat from one 
experiment to another, depending pre- 
sumably on the tolerance of the individ- 
uals tested. 

The lower intensive threshold is com- 
paratively stable. You can do a fair 
job of calibrating an oscillator-ampli- 
fier-earphonc setup by testing ten un- 
dergraduates with it, averaging their 
thresholds, and comparing your result 


with the curve of Figure 12-4. In thfe 
way you convert relative measurements, 
like "15 db below 1 volt" on your in- 
strument, to absolute ones. The valid- 
ity of this simple method is based on 
the fact that most people under 25 years 
of age have normal and fairly equal 
hearing. If one of your subjects has a 
hearing loss, his results will stand out 
from the others and should be discarded 
— this being one of the relatively few 
cases in which it is legitimate to discard 



Fic. 12-4. (After Wegel, 1932; Wever, 1949. Reproduced by permission of John Wiley Sc Sons, Inc.) 
The two-dimensional range of hearing. The upper boundary shows the stimulus intensities which 
are high enough to produce sensations of pain or pressure in the ear region, a warning that the limit 
of safe intensities is about reached. The lower curve shows the much smaller intensities which 
arouse a minimum sensation of tone at each frequency. The intensity scale at the left is in abso- 
lute units of pressure; that at the right is in relative units of energy, measured up and down from 
a c^tral value. Data from 10 individuals of normal hearing. 

In relation to the volley theory (p. 529), the middle area covers the frequency range in which both 
place nUd volley frequency are imporunc for hearing, while the outer areas show where place alone 
(at the right) and volley frequency alone (at the left) provide the signals of pitch. The volley prin- 
ciple atone cannot account for the sensitivity (threshold) curve. But by computing the probable 
effects of tnedtianical resonance of the basilar membrane as a whole and of its different regions (de- 
penttotit on their tocation and the toed of cells and fluid which they carry), and the probable effects 
of niMUbcr land excitability of hair cells and nerve fibers, Wever has deduced a theoretical sensitivity 
omm which , ^ empirical curve with surprising exactness. 
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data because they disagree with the gen- 
eral trend 

Auditory discriminatiou* As a register- 
ing instrument the ear has the demon- 
strated merit of being sensitive to a 
wide range of sound vibrations — a wide 
range of both frequencies and intensities. 
But how acute is its difiEerential sensi- 
tivity, its power to respond differently 
to different frequencies or intensities? 
This is obviously a routine question for 
the psychophysicist, and it does have im- 
portant bearings on auditory theory and 
on the practical utility of hearing in 
the organism's behavior. Experimenters 
over many decades have employed a vari- 
ety of psychophysical methods and of 
stimulators. Recent studies have taken 
advantage of the pure tones and fine 
gradations made available by electronic 
equipment, and a novel psychophysical 
method has emerged, the '‘warble’* tech- 
nique. Instead of discrete standard and 
comparison stimuli separated by a short 
interval of time, there is a continuous 
tone which oscillates in frequency or 
intensity (as the case may be) several 
times a second. The observer’s task is 
to report whether or not he hears the 


warble, and the experimenter's task is to 
determine the least difference in fre- 
quency or intensity that elicits the report 
of warbling. This very rapid me^od 
n^y yield difference thresholds which 
are^ somewhat smaller than those ob- 
tained by the more conventional meth- 
ods — no disadvantage so long as all the 
thresholds compared are determined hy 
the same method. 

The DL for pitch. When engaged 
in checking on Weber’s law (p. 222), we 
assembled the older results in Figure 
8-14, which showed that the Weber frac- 
tion, aF/F, was small and fairly constant 
through the middle frequencies, say from 
400 to 4,000 but increased greatly 
toward each end of the range. The ex- 
cellent data obtained by Shower & Bid- 
dulph (1931), using the warble tech- 
nique, give the same picture, except that 
the upswing starts at about 8,000 instead 
of 4,000 Since we arc now con- 
cerned with hearing rather than Weber's 
law, we may discard the Weber fraction 
and simply ask how the just noticeable 
difference in pitch changes (if it does 
change) as you go up the pitch scale. 
We see in Figure 12-5 that this DL holds 
steady up to 2,000 and then climbs 



Fig. 12-5. (Data from Shower & Bid- 
dulph, 1931.) The absolute size of the 
DL for pitph as a function of stimulus 
frequency and intensity. Avera^ re- 
sults from five young men. At the 
lower intensities (5 and 10 db) the DL 
is relatively large. Except for the 5-db 
intensity, the curves are almost level 
from 91 to 2,000^, a range of 6 octaves. 
(The piano extends a couple of semi- 
tones lower and a whole octave higher.) 
Above 2,000 the DL increases enor- 
mously. 
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rapidly. We see another thing: the DL 
for pitch def>ends on stimulus intensity 
as well as frequency; the louder the tone, 
the smaller the DL. 

If we desire to utilize exact values 
of the pitch DL in a theory of hearing, 


of the same author’s results (Riesz, igaS), 
arranged to answer the question; What 
is the smallest intensity difference in db 
that will make a tone warble? The 
answer is given for two intensity levels 
and for a range of frequencies: 


Frequency 31 62 125 250 ^00 1,000 2,000 4,000 8,000 

10-db level 7.4 5.3 4.2 3.4 2.8 2.4 2.0 2.3 3.2 db 

40-db level 1.8 1.3 1.0 .7 .6 .6 .6 .7 .9 db 


we are disturbed by this last fact because 
we hardly know which intensity level to 
work with. Another difficulty lies in 
individual differences, some persons be- 
ing much keener than others in pitch 
discrimination, and practice has a strong 
effect. If we counted up successive DLs 
from the lowest to the highest audible 
tone, our count would be 10 times as 
large with pitch-keen Os listening to 
loud tones as with pitch-dull Os listen- 
ing to weak tones. Still the quantita- 
tive facts of pitch discrimination ought 
to be of some use in auditory theory, 
since the remarkable capacity of the 
cochlea to signal pitch to the brain is 
a basic fact to be explained. Ingenious 
efforts have been made to fit the quan- 
titative data to the place theory (Stevens, 
Davis & Lurie, 1935) or to the combined 
volley-and-place theory (Wever, 1949). 

The DL for loudness. We have seen 
that the DL for pitch varies with both 
frequency and intensity of the stimulus. 
The same is true of the DL for loudness, 
as shown in Figure 8-15, page 223. The 
Weber fraction is about ^ (or less) at 
high intensities but much larger at very 
low intensities. Close to the absolute 
threshold a stimulus must be doubled 
(or more) in order to be noticeably 
louder, The same figure shows that in- 
tem^ discrimination is keener with 
j| w P> ^ 4iOoo than with tones of either 
or 10,000 below 500 it is 
much less keem as shown below by some 


All in all, the ear shows the greatest 
efficiency at what we ordinarily consider 
very high frequencies, centering around 
2,000 z-./, which is about an octave above 
the “high C“ of the soprano. 

Loudness as a function of stimulus in- 
tensity and frequency. This matter was 
discussed under Psychophysics (p. 238) 
and has been treated at length by 
Stevens & Davis (1938) and by Wever 
(1949). We might expect loudness to 
increase in proportion to the intensity 
of the stimulus, but this is very far from 
being the case. Remembering Fechner’s 
law, we might expect loudness to be 
proportional to the logarithm of the 
stimulus intensity, but this supposition 
also proved to be far from the truth. 
If Fechner’s law held for loudness, any 
increase of 1 db (a relative unit) should 
give the same increment of loudness 
regardless of the initial intensity. Ac- 
tually an increase of 1 db in a strong 
tone sounds much greater than the same 
increase in a weak tone. On the other 
hand, equal absolute increments of in- 
tensity sound greater in weak tones 
than in strong ones. So the function 
which relates loudness to stimulus in- 
tensity falls between the linear and the 
logarithmic curve. This intensity-loud- 
ness relationship was studied by Fletcher 
Sc Munson (1933) and by Churcber (1935) 
in connection with practical probleius 
of telephonic communication and noise 
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abateinent. The results have a theo- 
retical bearing, too» since they are not 
what we might expect from the electro- 
physiological facts of cochlear activity. 
The cochlear potentials increase linearly 
with stimulus intensity; the cochlear 
output is directly proportional to the 
stimulus input as long as the input is 
not excessive; or, we may say, the 
cochlea is a high-fidelity microphone. 
But the cochlear output has to excite 
the nerve fibers, and the peculiar loud- 
ness function may reflect a complex 
process of increasing both the firing rate 
of individual nerve fibers and the num- 
ber of fibers participating in a volley. 

Interaction of intensity and frequency. 
Loudness is not dependent on stimulus 
intensity alone. It is somewhat depend- 
ent on frequency. An observer can 
match two tones for loudness even 
though they differ in pitch. In an im- 
portant experiment of Fletcher & Mun- 
son (1933) a standard of 1,000 ^ dLt z, 
constant intensity of 40 db above thresh- 
old was sounded alternately with a 
comparison tone of 100 ^ which O 
could adjust in intensity until both 
tones were equally loud for him. He 
gave the 100 ^ tone 25 db more in- 
tensity than the 1,000 tone to make 
them equally loud. By many such 
matches a family of equal-loudness con- 
tours was worked out. At low-loudness 
levels the contour resembles the thresh- 
old curve of Figure 12-4, p. 332, which 
can be called a minimum-loudness con- 
tour; but the higher the loudness the 
more the contour flattens out. Thus, 
low-level loudness shows a marked fre- 
quency effect which is absent from high- 
level loudness. A boy who wants to 
make as much noise as possible can do 
it equally well with a drum or a whistle. 

Loudness, then, depends to a con- 
I siderable degree on the frequency of the 


sound vibrations; and pitch, it is found, 
depends to a slight degree on stimulus 
intensity. As the vibrations of a large 
tuning fork die away, the tone seems 
to a little in pitch. This effect has 
been known for over a hundred years. 
Stevens (1935) found the reverse effect 
at high frequencies. He presented alter- 
nately two tones of slightly dijlerent fre- 
quency and required O to adjust the 
intensity of one tone until both were 
equal in pitch. In the middle range 
of frequencies, 1,000 to 3,000 in- 
tensity had no effect on pitch; at low 
frequencies increased intensity tended to 
lower the pitch; at high frequencies, to 
raise it. These effects have been con- 
firmed by Morgan, Garner k Galambos 
(1951) but with the qualification that 
the shifts in pitch are very slight on the 
average and differ greatly in amount 
with the individual. Binaural stimula- 
tion has similar slight effects on pitch: 
a strong tone is delivered alternately to 
both ears and to one ear, and the 
monaural stimulus is varied in frequency 
until it matches the binaural stimulus 
in pitch (Thurlo^^,^^^943a). These ef- 
fects of intensity on pitch are not clearly 
predictable by either the place or the 
volley theory, and the binaural effect 
points to the nerve centers rather than 
to the cochlea as the probable source of 
the whole phenomenon. 

Duration. Another stimulus variable 
that might have some effect on loudness 
and pitch is duration. With a stimulus 
of constant intensity, the sensation in- 
creases in loudness for perhaps 200 or 
300 ms (Munson, 1947); up to this limit 
you can balance time against intensity 
and get the same loudness if you keep 
the product, I X constant (as in vis- 
ual brightness, p. 373). Yet even a 
^rt exposure to a tone raises the 
threshold for that tone momentarily. 
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Smnd a tone for 300 ms at moderate in* 
tentity, and after a silent period of only 
80 ms sound the same tone for 30 ms 
at low intensity, O reporting whether 
he hears it the second time. The more 
intense the first or “fatiguing*' tone, the 
higher the threshold immediately after* 
ward. If you prolong the silent period, 
you find recovery practically complete 
in less than half a second (Harris, 
Rawnsley & Kelsey, 1951; Rawnsley & 
Harris, 1952). These duration effects 
are not shown by the cochlear potentials 
but may occur in the process of nerve 
fiber stimulation. 

Duration affects pitch in a different 
way. If a tone is extremely brief, no 
definite pitch is heard. It takes only a 
few cycles to establish pitch at low fre- 
quencies, but as many as 150 cycles are 
needed at a frequency of 8,000 In 
terms of duration, however, there is not 
so much difference, the time required 
being about 30 ms for a tone of 100 
10 ms for one of 1,000, and 20 ms for 
one of 8,000 (Turnbull, 1944; Wever, 
> 949 )« 

The fundamental S — R correlates. 
All these complicated interactions of 
frequency, intensity, and duration should 
not be allowed to obscure the funda* 
mental correlations. Loudness is pri* 
marily determined by stimulus intensity^ 
even though the eat is much more sensi* 
tive to some frequencies than to others. 
Pitch is even more closely tied to stimu- 
lus frequency, with intensity having some 
minor effects. The auditory mechanism 
is an amazingly efficient analyzer of both 
frequency and intensity in the important 
middle ranges, even though less faithful 
at the extremes. 


Ollimp tK>8ifble dimmidbns rA pure lonet. 
M ^ a pure tone has only the 

of fluency and intensity 


(along with duration), and it arouses a 
sensation having the corresponding di- 
mensions of pitch and loudness. Can 
the sensation have any other dimensions? 
We cannot rule out such a possibility a 
priori, for the ear and nerve centers 
might introduce other variables. Several 
other psychological dimensions have been 
suggested: volume, brightness, density, 
tonality, and vocality (vowel quality). 
These possible dimensions were a chal- 
lenge to many eminent psychologists, as 
shown by Boring (1942). The basic 
question is whether a suggested dimen- 
sion is a fundamental way in which sim^ 
pie tonal sensations can vary or merely 
another name for pitch or loudness. 
Take volume, for example. This term 
is often used as a synonym for loudness, 
as on your radio set, but in psychology it 
means voluminousness or size. A loud 
tone seems large, a weak tone small. But 
it is also true that a low-pitched tone 
seems large and a high-pitched one small. 
To test the claims of this dimension E 
can vary one of the stimulus dimensions 
and require O to say which of two tones 
is more voluminous, the question being 
whether O can make such judgments 
with reasonable consistency and whether 
the DLs so obtained will be any different 
from those obtained in pitch or loudness 
discrimination. 

Rich (1916, 1919) used the approach 
just suggested, varying the stimulus in 
frequency, and his results are shown in 
Figure 12-6. His Os jpdged volume 
with reasonable consistency, and their 
DLs were much larger than for pitch. 
Rich concluded that volume was a genu* 
ine dimension. From similar experi* 
ments he concluded that brightness was 
identical with pitch and that vocality 
had a dubious claim to recognition. 

To differentiate vokune friam loud- 
ness a parallel experiment was needed. 
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Fig. isA (Data from 
Rich, 1919,) Valuff of 
$D obtained in diS' 
CTimioatioti of pure 
tones, when the stimu- 
lus was varied in fre- 
quency, and the tones 
were compared, in dif- 
ferent series, as to 
their pitch, brightneu, 
vocality and volume. 
The question h wheth- 
er the run of the SD 
values in the different 
series is sufficiently dif- 
ferent to justify admitting separate dimensions of tonal sensation, The data on volume are really 
too scanty to give a reliable curve, 

For plotting these curves we have used Rich’s data on “precision” or ”h,” transmuted into SD 
values (p. 807). Rich's DL values show about the same relations. 
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with intensity as the stimulus variable. 
This experiment also gave positive re- 
sults (Halverson, 1924; Dimmick, 1933), 
so that the status of volume was quite 
well established. 

Another approach to the problem was 
adopted by Stevens (1934 a, b, c). It was 
the balancing method as employed for 
loudness contours (p. 335). Frequency 
and intensity were balanced against each 
other. The output pf a loudspeaker 
driven by an oscillator was varied in fre- 
quency so that two pure tones of differ- 
ent pitch were presented in rapid alterna- 
tion, 40 sipgle stimuli per minute, The 
even-numbered tones were higher in 
pitch than the odd-numbered, and so 
less voluminous, but 0 could increase 
their volume by increasing their inten- 
sity by aid of a rheostat. Or, the even- 
numbered tones were lower in pitch, and 
so more voluminous, and Q could re^r 
duce their volume by decreasing their 
intensity, By this meani an equal- 
volume contour was worked out, as 
shown in Figure 12-7. It was possible 
lor 0 to make these equations with some 
confidcnc^jUid regulaHty. .He could it- 
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Fig. 12-7. (Stevens, i9S4b.) Volume, loudness, 
density, and pitch equations between tones of 
differing frequency, the frequency difference be- 
ing compensated by a difference in stimulus in- 
tensity. The reaangular framework iqn-esents 
the physical dimensions, intensity and frequency^ 
while the curvet are lines of equal volume, den- 
sity, etc. The volume line reads that, on the 
average of several Os, the following stimuli gave 
equally voluminous tones: 



400 at $6 db 
450 “ " 58 ” 


500 ” 60 ” 

550 ” ” O2 ”, nearly 
800 ” 83.5 db, approx 

The other lines are read in a simi 
tone of about 508 at 64 db wlB|p||0tI as 
having the same pitch as the stanwd tone 0! 


500 A., at 8d db. 
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test equality of volume in spite of in^ 
equality in both pitch and loudness. 
Volume had the earmarks of a separate 
dimension. By the same method “den- 
sity" contours were worked out. A very 
hi^ tone was unhesitatingly reported to 
be more dense than a low-pitched one 
and a loud tone more dense than a soft 
one. Density had a good case. Bright- 
ness seemed to be identical with density 
(Boring 8c Stevens, 1936). 

The equal- volume contours have, been 
confirmed and extended by Thomas 
(1949) using the same general method as 
Stevens but a wider range of frequencies 
and intensities. His Os were able to 
match the volume of these three: soo ^ 
at as db, 1,000 at 62 db, and 4,000 ^ 
at 100 db. The inter- and intra-individ- 
ual variation was surprisingly small for 
so difficult a task. This finding empha- 
sizes the stability of volume as a dimen- 


sion. 

We seem to be justified by the experi- 
mental results in adding volume and 
density to the dimensions of pure tonal 
sensations. They may depend on some 
physiological process in the ear or audi- 
tory nerve centers, but it is equally likely 
that they are learned perceptual re- 
sponses, acquired by association. All our 
lives we have felt the deep tones of our 
own voices swell diffusely and volumi- 
nously in our chests, while the higher 
tones are connected with constriction of 
the throat. As Boring has said (194s), 
the ultimate basis of volume is still a 
matter of speculation. 

Tonality^ This dimension of pure 
tones refers to the similarity of a note 


and^J^yOCtave. Middle C and the C 
it sound much alike — more 
aliM^iUkil middle C and the G next 
ab(|jH though the C and G are 

mcmffimlirm pitch* One obvious ex- 



mes from the overtone struc- 


ture: the fundamental and all overtones 
of middle C are duplicated in the next 
higher C with its overtones and their dif- 
ference tones. Thus, in a physical sense 
ordinary musical tones separated by an 
octave are very similar. But pure tones, 
though lacking overtones, still show to- 
nality. And tonality cannot be simply 
something we have learned, for Black- 
well Sc Schlosberg (1943) found that rats 
in a conditioned avoidance situation con- 
fused the octaves — presumably without 
previous musical experience! It is pos- 
sible that subjective overtones (p. 343) 
are involved, but we have no sure ex- 
planation of tonality. 

Vocality. The question for us right 
here is whether a simple tone of a cer- 
tain frequency sounds like the vowel oh, 
and a tone of another frequency like 
the vowel ah, and so on. There is no 
doubt that complex tones produced by 
the human vocal organs do have vowel 
sounds, and the question regarding sim- 
ple tones will be better understood in 
connection with the analysis of these 
complex tones (p. 340). 

COMBINATIONS OF 
SIMPLE TONES 

A pure tone or simple sine wave — ^like 
the fall of a body in a vacuum — is some- 
thing of basic scientific importance but 
not often encountered in ordinary life. 
Sounds that reach the ear are practically 
always complex; yet many of them be- 
come familiar and indicative of objects 
in the environment We recognize a 
musical instrument by its timbre, the 
wind and the rain by the noises they 
make, and spoken words by their pat- 
terns of complex speech sounds. * 

Timbre. A violin^ a and a trumpet 

somehow produce diforent sponds even 
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though they play the tome note with the 
same loudness. How can these sounds 
differ? The waves emitted by the in- 
struments, and by practically all sources 
of sound, are compounded of simple 
waves of different frequencies, called 
partials, or fundamental and overtones. 
The upper partials arc harmonic with 
the fundamental in the case of musical 
tones, and the frequencies of harmonic 
partials are in the ratios of i: a: 3: 4. . . . 
A note of 100 ^ sung by a bass voice or 
played on any instrument, in the air con- 
sists of a complex wave containing the 
frequencies 100, aoo, 300, 400, 500, and 
many more. It seemed possible to Helm- 
holtz (1862) that these partials might vary 
in relative intensity from one instru- 
ment to another and thus produce the 
various timbres. He put his hypothesis 
to the test by aid of resonators, which 
were hollow spheres of different sizes, 
responsive to different frequencies. 
Each resonator had a wide mouth to ad- 
mit air vibrations and a small orifice to 
be inserted into 0*s ear. A resonator 
"sings'' when the frequency to which it 
is tuned is present in the complex wave 
reaching it from any source. By this 
means Helmholtz found certain partials 
strong in the tone of one instrument, 
ocher partials strong in another instru- 
ment. After practice O is able to “hear 
out” the overtones without the aid of 
resonators. Timbre thus depends on 
the overtone structure, the intensity pat- 
tern of the partials. This result is am- 
ply confirmed by the use of modem elec- 
tric harmonic analyzers. 

There has been little straight psycho- 
physical work on timbre, and the rea- 
son is not bard to see. Since a given 
fundamental may be combined with 10 
or 20 overtones, each of them capable of 
variation in intensity, it would be an 
endless job to work over the effects sys- 


tematically. A more practical experi- 
ment, with modem equipment, is to filter 
out one or more partials altogether and 
find out whether the difference can be 
detected. There is the interesting "case 
of tfre missing fundamental." Fletcher 
(1929, 1934) had 10 generators with fre- 
quencies of 100, 200, 500, . . . 1,000 
feeding together into a telephone re- 
ceiver or a loudspeaker. The^ combina- 
tion gave a full, rich timbre with a pitch 
of 100. Filtering out the fundamental 
made no appreciable difference in the 
pitch or timbre. The usual explanation 
calls attention to the difference tone of 
100 ^ generated in the ear by the upper 
partials: 300 — 200 = loo, 400 — 300 = 
100, and so on. Jeffress (1940) found 
that this experiment was less successful 
with any organ pipe as the source of the 
complex tone. When the fundamental 
was filtered out, the pitch seemed to 
many Os to be an octave higher. 
Fletcher found that removal of an up- 
per partial from the complex described 
made a slight difference in timbre. 

Noise. Though noise has a bad name 
as something which ought to be "abated," 
actually many noises are important and 
distinctive signals. A noise differs from 
a tone in having no clearly marked 
pitch. A medley of tones has the effect 
of a noise. In a musical tone, all the 
partials are multiples of the fundamental 
frequency, as in the example given of 
100, 200, 300 /w , In a noise there 
is no such simple relationship of the 
component frequencies. The vibration 
is said to be aperiodic; it cannot be 
analyzed into regular sine waves. A 
pure noise can be produced b)r jd&plify- 
ing the random emission of eteMfijins in 
a vacuum tube; the resultii^frandom 
vibration* of the loudspeaker junoduce a 
sort continued "SIA” sound, smne- 
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times described as “white noise'’ because, 
like white light, it combines a whole 
range of frequencies. But most noises 
are not pure in this sense, for they con- 
tain some outstanding tonal elements. 
If you pound the desk with your fist, 
the auditory energy is concentrated in 
the low frequencies and has a very dif- 
ferent sound from the complex of high 
frequencies which result from jinking 
keys. Kettle drums and xylophones pro- 
duce sounds that are somewhere between 
tones and pure noises. 

Vowel sounds. We meet the same ques- 
tion here as in the case of timbre: How 
can these sounds differ when they are 
alike in frequency and intensity? The 
vocal apparatus is really a musical in- 
strument, adjustable not only for in- 
tensity and frequency but also for some- 
thing akin to timbre. Tones are pro- 
duced by the vocal cords and pass out 
through the throat and mouth. Helm- 
holtz (1862) suggested that the throat- 
and-mouth cavity serves as an adjustable 
resonator which strengthens various par- 
tial present in the voice tone— different 
partials according to the size and shape 
of the cavity. When the mouth is con- 
stricted for saying ^*bit,“ the cavity res- 
onates to the relatively high frequencies 
around 2,500 no matter whether the 
fundamental of the tone is bass at 100 
soprano at 500 or an unvoiced 
whisper which is a faint noise consisting 
mostly of high frequencies. The larger 
but almost dosed cavity when the mouth 
is shaped for “tn^e” resounds to the 
much lower frequencies around 325 
Hei fflp xn {1890) proposed a theory 
that | 9 |fetly different. The mouth in 
is tuned to a certain 
- ;(fae thought) contributes 
a this spedfiic hequency 

cotiuplex voice ioiie^--- 4 iistea^ of 
reinforcing certain partials of the voice 


tone* This specific moUth tone he 
called a formant. There has been much 
debate between the adherents of the two 
theories, but the physics of resonance 
favors Helmholtz. The term formant 
is currently used without regard to 
theory. 

There are two ways of testing these 
theories experimentally, or of finding 
out the composition of vowel sounds 
without regard to the theories. One is 
to have the vowels pronounced and to 
record and analyze the vibrations so 
produced. The other is to present a 
known combination of frequencies and 
ask the listener to report what vowel, if 
any, he hears. 

Analysis of spoken vowels. The vi- 
brations produced by a human speaker 
are recorded and subjected to harmonic 
analysis (Miller, 1922; Fletcher, 1929; 
Steinberg, 1934; Black, 1937); or the 
frequency bands in a vowel are made 
visible by the sound spectrograph (Stein- 
berg 8c French, 1946; Potter, Kopp 
8c Green, 1947). The records show 
slightly different frequencies for the 
same vowel pronounced by different per- 
sons, as might be expected from varia- 
tions in its sound. For every difference 
in pronunciation there is a difference 
in the throat-and-mouth cavity and so 
in the frequency band that is reinforced. 
Yet the various experiments do at least 
agree in placing the vowels in a certain 
order, with approximate frequency 
bands as follows: 


u 

(as in true) about 325 cyclcs/scc 

00 

(as in book) 

420 

0 

(as in go) 

500 

aw 

(as in jaw) 

750 

a 

(as in father) 

1000 

a 

(as in bat) 

1800 

e 

(as in ten) 

2000 

i 

(as in tin) 

2200 

i 

(as in machine) 

2500-3000 

m,ti,ag 

250 

5000-9000 
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More recent analysis divides the lower 
bands into two formants and adds a 
third higher one (Dunn, 1950), The 
point to be stressed is that two or three 
frequency bands, rather than a single 
frequency, make up the characteristic 
of each vowel. Even an isolated vowel, 
carefully intoned, is a complex and some- 
what variable affair. When it is part 
of a spoken word or sentence, it is still 
more complex and variable, as we can 
see from the visual record of the vibra- 
tions in Figure 12-8. To read this form 
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Fig. 12-8. (Licklider, Bindra & Pollack. 1948.) 
Oscillograms to show the form of speech waves 
for a standard sentence. *Joe took father's shoe 
bench out.” This particular sentence has a 
large range of vowel and consonantal sounds. 

When the electrical oscillations, before being 
fed into a telephone receiver or loudspeaker, are 
“clipped,” so that the top and bottom of the 
waves are removed and only the central portions 
left intact, Che stimulus is reduced to a series of 
“square waves." The frequencies are preserved, 
and also the time pattern of the words and 
sentence. With sufficient amplification the physi- 
cal effect is to strengthen the upper fre<]uencies 
at the expense of the lower frequencies of the 
speaker’s voice. To a listener it is queer-sounding 
speech, but intelligible and less disturbed by 
strong noise than normal speech. 

of written language would be an ardu- 
ous task and require much training. 
But the ear provides the auditory data, 
and the brain recognises the sound pat- 
terns instantly. No doubt this auditory 
perception required much training in 
early dlildhood. 

Do pure tones have vowel quality? If 
the vowd o as in go has a strong fre- 
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quency band in the r^fion of 500 a 
pure tone of this frequency ought to 
have the o quality. Kohler (1909) set 
up this hypothesis, at first very doubt- 
fuUy. Finding that his subjects after 
a mtle practice thought they detected 
vowels in certain pure tones, he avoided 
suggestion by the following psychophysi- 
cal procedure. He altered the frequency 
step by step in ascending and descending 
series, asking the subjects to report when 
the o quality came out most clearly; 
and the same for other vowels in their 
respective frequency bands. His four 
subjects agreed closely on the pure tones 
that gave the several vowel sounds, and 
these tones were approximately in the 
frequency bands found prominent in 
spoken vowels. 

Rich (1919), whose results on vocality 
are included in Figure 12-6, page 337, 
found it difficult to train his subjects 
and to avoid the possibility of suggestion. 
He was inclined to reject vocality as a 
dimension of pure tones. Even Kohler's 
subjects complained that the vowels 
heard in pure tones were somewhat thin 
as compared with spoken vowels. Full 
vowel quality is perhaps present only in 
complex tones. 

Realistic synthetic vowels have often 
been produced by appropriate combina- 
tions of a few pure tones corresponding 
to the formants. Tuning forks or organ 
pipes were formerly used for this pur- 
pose, but electric oscillators are the most 
convenient. 

Elimination of frequencies. If cer- 
tain frequency bands are present in the 
sound of a vowel or consonant^ filtering 
out these bands would make the speech 
sound difficult or impossible to recog- 
nize. Eliminating the high frequencies 
has a surprisingly large effect Without 
the frequencies over 1,000 only a few 
words can be recognized^ but with only 
the frequencies over 1,000 rw present. 
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almost all words can be recognized 
(French & Steinberg, 1947). High-fre- 
quency elimination kills most of the 
consonants — and if you pronounce a 
sentence without the consonants, you 
will admit that its intelligibility must 
be pretty low. Frequencies above 7,000 
however, are unimportant in speech 
though quite important for recognition 
of some noises. If we divide the speech 
spectrum at 1,900 the upper and 
lower parts are equally important for 
intelligibility; about 70 percent of test 
words or syllables* are correctly per- 
ceived with either the upper or the lower 
part transmitted to the listener's ears. 
Other factors in intelligibility — the in- 
tensity and pitch of the speaker's voice, 
his rate of talking, interfering noise, and 
the training of both speaker and listener 
— are covered in the review of Licklider 
& Miller (1951). Communication under 
difficult conditions is a serious military 
problem, and much of the effort of the 
Harvard Psycho-Acoustic Laboratory 
during the last war was devoted to the 
question, what you could do to speech 
without impairing its intelligibility. 
The standard method was to present 
lists of words under various unfavorable 
conditions and determine the percent 
that a listener could perceive correctly 
(Egan, 1948). Telephone engineers have 
long been concerned with this type of 
communications problem and have made 
notable contributions to what we may 
regard as the psychology of speech per- 
ception. 

AURAL INADEQUACIES 

Though the cochlea is a remarkably 
faithful teceptor or microphone, it does 
introduce into auditory sensation cer- 
tain peofliar phenomena which are 
*'sttbjective'* though by no means im- 


aginary. They are definitely sensory 
phenomena, originating in the ear itself. 
Difference tones are the best example, 
but we may first notice the simpler ex- 
ample of beats, which are indeed not 
entirely subjective since they result from 
interference between the physical waves 
entering the ear. 

Beats. Let there be two separate 
sources giving out simple tones; and 
let one remain at 256 cycles while the 
other is raised gradually in frequency. 
When one source is giving out 256 vibra- 
tions per second and the other 257, the 
listener hears only a single tone but 
this wavers in loudness. It waxes as the 
two sources come into like phase and 
wanes as they come into opposite phases 
with each other. The listener hears one 
waxing-waning unit per second. When 
the higher source is raised to 258 cycles, 
there are two of these units per second. 
Their number is always equal to the 
difference in the vibration frequency of 
the two sources. Up to about 8 per 
second they can be counted by an at- 
tentive listener. As the number in- 
creases the gentle waxing and waning 
give way to a beating which is not only 
heard but also felt in the region of the 
ear drum. The beats become rattling 
and unpleasant as the upper source is 
raised to 284 cycles per second; there are 
then 284 — 256 = 28 beats per second, 
far too many to be counted. Beyond 
this point the beats become less promi- 
nent but the whole tonal"effect is quite 
rough. 

The intertane. When the two beat- 
ing primary tones differ in vibration 
rate by only a few cycles per second, 
only a single tone is heard, intermediate 
in pitch between the two primaries. As 
the difference increases, say at 256-272» 
this intertone becomes fainter and 
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fainter and the primaries become sepa- 
rately audible. 

Differoice tones. When two pure tones 
are sounding, say at frequencies of 400 
and 500 a careful listener can hear 
also a third tone, much lower in pitch. 
In fact, he can match it with a separate 
tone of 100 in this case, and in gen- 
eral with a tone of a frequency equal to 
the difference between the two primaries. 
But this is only the **first difference 
tone.” 

If we let 1 z= the frequency of the lower 
primary tone; h = the frequency of the up- 
per primary tone; D^, . . . = the fre- 
quencies of the first, second, . . . difference 
tones; we have 
D^= h- 1 

D* = ftl — sh difference 

D* = 4I — 3h “ negative 

Difference tones are most audible: (1) when 
they are not too low, and therefore when the 
primaries are fairly high, as from 500 to s,ooo 
cycles; (a) when the primaries are of good in- 
tensity; (s) when the primaries are of equal 
intensity. The last two conditions are best 
met by oscillator tones. 

A difference tone can be reinforced or an- 
nulled by introducing an extra physical tone 
of the same pitch, and adjusting the phase of 
this extra tone. At a certain phase position 
the reinforced difference tone reaches its max- 
imum loudness, while at another phase posi- 
tion, half a wave length from the first, the dif- 
ference tone is obliterated or reaches mini- 
mum loudness. By this interference method 
the phase of the difference tone and its inten- 
sity can be determined. Having these deter- 
minate physical characteristics, the difference 
tone is undoubtedly a physical vibration gen- 
erated in the ear (Lewis k Larsen, 1957). 

Beating difference tones. Let two 
sources emit the frequencies 400 and 
600; they are tuned to a "perfect fifth” 
with each other. The first difference 
tone has a frequency of 600-^400:;=: 
200, one octave beJow the lower of the 


two primaries. The second difference 
tone is a X 4^ ^00 2= sob, the same 

as the first. Now mistune the fifth, 
raising it to 601 cycles: the first differ- 
ence tone is 601 — 400= aoi, and the 
seolnd difference tone is 2 X ^ 
601 = 199. The two difference tones 
are now two cycles out of step with 
each other and give two beats p)er sec- 
ond. In general, when t\^ primaries 
are tuned to a perfect musical interval, 
as an octave, a fifth, a fourth, a major 
third, etc., the difference tones coincide, 
drop out, or are harmonic with each 
other and with the primaries; but if the 
primaries are not tuned to any perfect 
interval (simple ratio of frequencies), 
the difference tones beat with each other 
and make the tonal complex inharmoni- 
ous. 

Summation tones. There is also a 
whole family of tones whose frequencies 
are the sum of the components; that is, 
the formulas are h -f 1, 2! 4- h, etc. 
Except that they are weaker and higher 
than the corresponding difference tones, 
they are very similar. Summation and 
difference tones arc often grouped to- 
gether under the name combination 
tones. 

Subjective overtones or aural harmon- 
ics. Suppose a simple sine wave is ap- 
plied to the ear, will it remain simple 
after passing through the middle and in- 
ner ear, or will the physical properties of 
the car add overtones? A delicate test 
for aural harmonics makes use of an 
"exploring tone” of adjustable fre- 
quency, thrown in while a steady tone 
is sounding. Both are pure tones, sim* 
pie sine waves. Let the question be 
whether a pure tone of 400 cycles gen- 
erates a subjective overtone of 800. If 
present, this overtone must with 
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tbc exploring tone in the neighborhood 
of 800, but the beats will disappear when 
the exploring tone is tuned exactly to 
800. The results of this experiment 
were dehnitely positive. When the pri- 
mary tone was 400 cycles, subjective 
overtones were located at 800, i«20o, 
i,6oo and 2,000 cycles (Fletcher, 1929), 

However, this experiment alone does 
not prove the existence of subjective 
overtones, since the results can be ex- 
plained in terms of difference tones. 
When the primary is 400 cycles and the 
exploring tone 798 cycles, the first differ- 
ence tone will be 398, the third differ- 
ence tone 396, and the two will beat. 
If we assume several orders of difference 
tones, we can explain the observed beats 
without assuming subjective overtones. 
But we can just as well follow Helm- 
holtz (1862) and assume subjective over- 
tones, and then reduce all difference 
tones to the first order. The second 
difference tone, 2! — h, is evidently the 
first difference tone between h and 2l, 
the latter being the first overtone of 1. 
All the difference tones are of the first or- 
der if only there are real subjective over- 
tones. To make sure of them we must 
appeal to close observation by the hear- 
ing subject, or we must find a way of ob^ 
serving the vibrations in the inner ear. 

The cochlear microphonic effect (p. 
330) furnishes the desired tool. Poten* 
tials picked up from the round window 
of the cochlea, and suitably amplified, 
show an amazing array of frequencies 
when only two sine waves are fed into 
the eaT. All of the subjective overtones 
can be aisMiilyzed out of the complex po- 
tentials^ so can difference and sum- 
mation i»Siies (Stevens ge Newman, rgsfib; 
Wever It: 1938). 

Maakiiv of tmiea. It is familiar knowl- 
isdgn^^mit one sonnd may be difficult to 


hear in the presence of another sound. 
The older scientific results indicated that 
a low tone could mask or conceal a 
higher tone but that the reverse was 
not possible. More recent results 
(Fletcher, 1929) show masking in both 
directions, up and down, the maximum 
effect being exerted upon tones just 
above or just below the masking tone in 
frequency. The stimulus threshold for 
the masked tone is raised by the presence 
of the masking tone, and the rise in 
threshold furnishes a measure of mask- 
ing. A tone of 800 cycles masks a tone 
of 400 only slightly. The amount of 
masking increases as the masked tone 
rises from 400 to 800 where the maxi- 
mum effect is produced. Above that 
frequency the amount of masking falls 
off. In the immediate neighborhood of 
the masking tone, beats are heard be- 
tween the two tones and these beats 
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Fig. 18-9. (Fletcher, 1929; courtesy of D. Van 
Nostrend Company, fnc.) The masking effect, 
The masking tone here is a pure tone of 800 
cycles; the masked tone has in any single test a 
constant frequency and is raised in intensity till 
it can just be detected by the listener. The 
curve shows the results obtained with a given 
tones of various frequencies when subjected to 
the masking effect of the Soo^cycle tone. Each 
curves show the stimulus threshold for ma^cd 
intensity of the masking tone, in db. 


betray the presence of the masked tone 
and lower its stimulus threshold, as 
shown by the little sharp dip at the 
frequency of the masking tone and its 
overtones. 

Implications for auditory theory. You 
could not predict these phenomena from 
either the place or the frequency-volley 
theory. You would need more knowl- 
edge of the physics of a structure like 
the cochlea subjected to vibrations of 
different frequencies and intensities. In 
a broad way the place theory regards 
the ear as an analyzer, while the fre- 
quency theory regards it as a transmitter. 
As an analyzer, the ear would pick out 
the component frequencies in a complex 
incoming wave and signal the results 
of this analysis to the brain. As a trans- 
mitter, the ear would simply impress 
the incoming frequencies on the nerve 
and leave it to the brain to do the 
necessary analysis. The volley theory 
admits both possibilities. 

As to beats, there would be none if 
the basilar membrane were sharply 
tuned to each discriminable frequency; 
the ear would simply signal the two in- 
coming frequencies to the brain. But 
by admitting a little spread of response 
along the basilar membrane, the place 
theory can take care of beats. The 
small area between the points responsive 
to 256 and 276 for example, will be 
driven by both frequencies; as they come 
into and out of phase with each other 
20 times a second, this intermediate area 
will wax and wane in its vibration and 
yield 20 beats per second. The volley 
theory simply points to the actual wax- 
ing and waning of the compound vibra- 
tions reaching the ear and suggests that 
die cochlea excites a laiger or smaller 
*ierve fiber volley according to the am- 
plitude olthe momentary vibration. 
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Combination tones and aural harmon- 
ics are the result of distortion of the 
incoming waves somewhere in the car. 
If the eardrum and ossicles could not 
fqj^w an intense sine wave perfectly, 
the cochlea would receive a distorted 
wave and analyze it into its partials, just 
as it analyzes a complex tone coming 
from the external air. According to 
this Helmholtz explanation, you would 
not get these effects in the absence of the 
drum and ossicles. But Wever, Bray & 
Lawrence (ig4oa, b) found all the aural 
harmonics and combination tones in 
the cochlear response of an animal 
whose drum, hammer, and anvil had 
been removed. This result shows that 
a large part of the distortion must occur 
inside the cochlea, presumably in the 
movements of the hair cells themselves. 
Whether the place theory can handle 
this situation is not clear at the moment. 
For a full account of the function of the 
middle ear, with evidence that subjective 
overtones and difference tones arise not 
there but in the cochlea, see Wever & 
Lawrence (1954). 

Since tones that are near together in 
pitch tend to “mask*’ each other, the 
effect could be due somehow to inter- 
action between neighboring parts of the 
organ of Ck)rti, and the spread of mask- 
ing could even be utilized in mapping 
the frequencies along the length of the 
basilar membrane (Wegel & Lane, 1924). 
But, as shown in Figure 12-9, the spread 
of masking is actually too wide to be 
acceptable to a strict place theory. 
Galambos & Davis (i944)» recording 
nerve impulses from single neurones in 
the cochlear nucleus^ the first nerve cell 
station as the auditory nerve enters the 
medulla, discovered a novel inhibitory 
effect which may have a bearing on the 
problem of masking. When a neurone 
was responding to one frequency ap* 
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plied to the ear» the addition of another 
frequency sometimes inhibited the re- 
sponse. This result presumably reveals 
the presence of inhibitory interaction 
among the auditory nerve units, analo- 
gous to what happens in vision (p. 375). 

Aside from the masking efiEect which 
can be a practical nuisance, these “aural 
inadequacies" do not often hamper ade- 
quate behavioral use of auditory data. 
Difference tones and summation tones, 
like visual afterimages, are habitually 
disregarded, most people finding it more 
difficult to observe than to overlook 
them. 

DEAFNESS 

Until we have made some acquaintance 
with the psychology of hearing, we are 
apt to think of deafness as an all-or-none 
affair as far as the frequencies are con- 
cerned. Of course, there are cases of 
complete deafness resulting sometimes 
from failures in prenatal development. 


Much more frequent is partial deafness 
or impairment of hearing which shows 
up as an increase in the stimulus thresh- 
old for some or all frequencies. The 
most accurate and revealing hearing tests 
are made with electronic equipment. 
There are now a number of commercial 
audiometers available. 

Audiometry. A typical audiometer is 
built around an oscillator which will 
produce eight frequencies, ranging by 
octaves from 128 to 16,384 each fre- 
quency being available at the setting of 
a dial. There is an attenuator which 
will vary the intensity over a range of 
100 or 120 db. An earphone converts 
the electrical waves into air vibrations. 
A signal light and push button enable 
O to indicate silently when he hears the 
tone. There may also be included a 
bone-conduction phone, as well as a 
buzzer for use in masking tests. The 
whole outfit is assembled in a convenient 
case. 



Fic, (Davis, 1947, by pennission of Murray Hill Books, Inc.) Audiogram of an car, indi- 

CBtlii|y|i5rked conduction deafness. There may also be some **nerve deafness*' in this case, indicated 
by ll|p!|l^ure of the air conduction curve to climb toward normal at the upper fte^uencieS. 
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Fig. 12-11. (Davis, 1947, by permission of Murray Hill Books, Inc. Data from Bunch, 1929.) Aver- 
age audiograms for different age groups, showing loss of the high frequencies. Individuals differ 
greatly in this respect. 


In the laboratory it is instructive to 
assemble your own oscillator-attenuator- 
earphone setup, calibrate it as explained 
on page 332, and compare an individ- 
ual's thresholds with the standards 
shown in Figure 12-4. On such a figure 
any loss of hearing is shown by a rise 
above the standard threshold for a given 
frequency. This procedure would be 
cumbersome in the clinic. The com- 
mercial audiometer reads directly in 
hearing losses. Normal thresholds are 
assigned the value of zero db and plotted 
along a horizontal line near the top 
of the blank audiogram (Fig. 12-10). 
The ordinate reads in db of hearing loss, 
measured down from the normal line. 

Types of deafness. Impairment of the 
middle-ear conduction mechanism is one 
cause of deafness. The drum may be 
thickened by old scar tissue, or the 
ossicles may be "gummed up” by perma- 
nent or temporary deposits. This con- 
dition often gives an audiogram that is 
iow at the left and nearer normal at the 
^ight; that is, the hearing loss is greatest 
at the low frequencies which demand 


relatively large movements of the drum 
and ossicles. This type of deafness can 
be detected by the bone conduction 
phone, which is applied to the skull 
so as to transmit vibrations through the 
skull to the fluids of the cochlea, with- 
out any dependence on the middle ear. 
There is a separate set of norms for this 
kind of stimulation. If a subject shows 
loss by the earphone test, but no loss 
by the skull test, he has middle-ear con- 
duction deafness, which may be laigely 
compensated for by a hearing aid with 
a bone-conduction receiver. 

More interesting from the standpoint 
of the rival auditory theories is another 
type of hearing loss known as inner-ear 
deafness or "nerve deafness.” It is char- 
acterized by loss at high frequencies. 
All of us may expect to develop a pro- 
gressive loss of this type as we grow 
older (Fig. 12-11). It is not entirely due 
to a failure of neural elements, for there 
is likely to be a degeneration of the hair 
cells near the base of the organ of Corti. 
Just why the inner ear should age in 
this particular way is not clear. 

So-called nerve deafness may take an- 
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other form, in which the loss is confined 
to a certain range of frequencies. There 
is a "'tonal gap.*" If the audiogram 
shows a large area of loss with a small 
area spared, there is a "‘tonal island." 
These gaps and islands seem to offer an- 
other chance to map the basilar mem- 
brane. 

iOmm 



Fig. 12-12. (Crowe, Guild & Polvogt, 1934.) 
Cochlear localization of high tones, based on 
pathological data. If the nerve fibers and re- 
ceptors at the basal end of the cochlea are atro- 
phied for a distance of 10 mm, the tones above 
2,048 are lost or impaired. When 4,096 ^ 
can be heard, the atrophy does not extend so 
far from the basal end. 

If we could correlate the losses shown 
by audiograms with histological changes 
in particular parts of the cochlea, we 
might identify the places corresponding 
to certain frequencies or frequency 
bands. The difficulty is in securing the 
necessary post-mortem examination of 
the cochleas of patients with pre-mortem 
audiograms. The most extensive series 
of such cases has been collected by 
Crowe, Guild 8c Polvogt (1934). Their 
map of the cochlea is shown in Figure 
12-ta. It is only half a map, and for 
a very good reason. Low-tone deafness 


of cochlear origin is rare, and the few 
available cases fail to show the clear- 
cut picture of deterioration toward the 
apex that the place theory would pre- 
dict, 

Stimulation deafness. If you cannot 
find cases of low-tone cochlear deafness 
in man, why not produce such cases 
in animals? It has long been known 
that continued exposure to intense noises 
will cause impairment of hearing. Such 
deafness, termed “boiler-maker's deaf- 
ness," has become a serious problem in 
modern warfare — though damage can 
be minimized by the use of earplugs, 
called “ear wardens." The animal ex- 
periment may include some or all of 
the following steps: 

1. Obtain the normal audiogram of 
the animal by establishing a conditioned 
breathing or withdrawal response, based 
on shock as the unconditional stimulus 
(P- 545 )- 

2. Expose the animal to a very loud 
tone, continued for a number of days. 
Different frequencies will be used with 
different groups of animals. 

3. Recondition the animals to over- 
come any extinction that may have oc- 
curred, and obtain a new audiogram. 

4. Obtain a “cochleogram" from the 
round window of the response to various 
frequencies. 

5. Sacrifice the animal and make a 
histological examination to determine 
the locus of cochlear damage. 

The experiment seems simple; in prac- 
tice it is very laborious and time-con- 
suming. Nevertheless, several studies of 
the sort were made around 1930 (Upton, 
1929b; Finch 8c Culler, 19342; Horton, 
i 954 » 1935; Kemp, 1935, 1936). The re- 
sults were not clean-cut; the deafness 
resulting from stimulation by a certain 
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frequency was by no means confined to 
that frequency, but was general and 
widespread. The intense vibration 
sometimes loosens most of the organ of 
Corti from the basilar membrane 
(Stevens, Davis 8c Lurie, 1935). A ham- 
mer blow to the animal's skull is an 
effective means of damaging the organ of 
Corti (Shuknecht, 1950; Shuknecht, Neff 
& Perlman, 1951). The resulting hear- 
ing losses and cochlear lesions are similar 
to those found in human nerve deafness 
(Fig. ia-10). Another operation consists 
of severing a part of the auditory nerve 
in an animal (Neff, 1947; Wever & Neff* 
1947). The results again are consistent 
with Figure 12-12 in showing fairly pre- 
cise localization of high tones near the 
basal end, with no sign of precise local- 
ization for the low tones. The half 
map of Figure 12-12 represents all that 
we are justified in asserting at the pres- 
ent time regarding the localization of 
frequencies along the basilar membrane. 
The volley principle may be necessary 
to account for the signaling of low fre- 
quencies to the brain. 

In the interests of simplicity the break- 
down of a straight “place” theory may 
seem unfortunate. The experimentalist 
would like to have as much of the total 
auditory function as possible performed 
by the cochlea where he can get at it* 
He sees no way of discovering how the 
brain translates frequency into pitch, 
discriminates tones, analyzes chords, or 
hears overtones out of a complex tone- 
But the brain centers are certainly capa- 
ble of handling very complex patterns 
of sensory stimuli, as was clear in rela- 
tion to the perception of speech (p. 341). 
The additional responsibility thrown on 
the brain by the volley theory will 
scarcely be the straw that breaks the 
camel's back. 


AUDITORY SPACE 
PERCEPTION 

P|^ysically, the ear is classed as a distance 
receptor because its stimuli come from 
some distance; behaviorally, hearing is 
a distance sense because auditory data 
enable the organism to respond ap- 
propriately to distant objects. An ani- 
mal will turn the head, eyes, and ears 
toward the source of sound, and a man 
can point toward it or indicate its direc- 
tion verbally. Response to the distance 
of a sounding object, though less ac- 
curate and regular than to its direction, 
is often good enough for practical pur- 
poses. 

We have here a problem for the psy- 
chologist: he wishes to discover the cues 
of this behavior. The distance of an 
object is often indicated by the loudness 
of its sound as heard; if the sound grows 
louder or softer, the object is perceived 
to be approaching or receding, though 
this cue can be deceptive. As to the 
direction of the sounding object, the 
psychologist's problem is difficult, and 
the anatomy of the ear offers no solu- 
tion. The sound waves, from whatever 
direction they come, must traverse the 
external auditory meatus, the ossicles, 
and some of the curved cochlear passage, 
before reaching the receptors. What 
can remain of the original direction of 
the sound? One would almost declare 
that the direction of sound cannot pos- 
sibly be heard, except perhaps in familiar 
surroundings and with familiar sources 
of sound. 

The sound cage or sound perimeter. 
The early experimenters wished to make 
sure that the direction of sound could be 
perceived under standard conditions. 
They blindfolded 0 > provided a diin 
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rest to insure a fixed head position* 
placed him in a padded room or out of 
doors to minimize echoes* and sur- 
rounded him with possible sources of 
sound at a uniform distance. Some- 
times his head was at the center of a 
circle or skeleton sphere of stiff wire to 
enable E to deliver the sound from 
known positions. One or more tele- 
phone receivers could be arranged to 
emit the sound from any point on the 
cage. The early work was summarized 
by Pierce (1901). 

The results were perfectly clear on one 
point: right and left are practically 
never confused with each other or with 
sounds coming from anywhere in the 
median plane of the head projected into 
space. Allow the subject a leeway of 
on each side of the median plane* 
and he almost never makes a mistake 
in judging right* left* or middle. He 
can judge how far (at what angle) the 
source of sound diverges from the me- 
dian plane, though his accuracy de- 
creases as the source moves away from 
the median plane to a position near 
either ear. 

Another result was equally clear: while 
right-left discrimination is good, up- 
down and front-back discriminations are 
poor. Sounds coming from above are 
often beard as if coming from below* 
and vice versa; and similarly with sounds 
coming from in front and behind — un- 
less the head itself is turned. 

The excellence of the right-left dis- 
criminaticm suggested that binaural (two- 
eared) hearing was important. Plug- 
ging one ear did in fact impair local- 
ization very considerably. Individuals 
completely deaf in one ear gave a history 
of poor localization immediately after 
their loss* lollowed by some improve- 
ment, but they vj^ere still subnormd and 
liable to right^left confusion such as 


was almost wholly absent from normal 
binaural hearing (Starch, igo8). 

Similar experiments gave similar re- 
sults with animals* and dogs and oits 
were, if anything* superior to human 
beings in detecting the direction of a 
source of sound (Engelmann, 1928). 

From the results of the sound cage 
experiments it is clear that the cues of 
direction depend on the possession of 
two ears. Strong confirmation of this 
conclusion is afforded by the pseudo- 
phone experiment (Young, 1928; Willey, 
Inglis & Pearce* 1937): by means of tubes 
passing over the head, each ear gets the 
sound that normally goes to the other; 
and the sound appears to be coming 
from the right when the source is on the 
lefti 

Possible binaural cues of direction. 
The main difference between the two 
ears is that they are not in the same 
place. Accordingly* the problem is to 
discover differences in stimulation that 
result from this difference in place. 
Geometry and physics show that there 
are certain differences, and the experi- 
menter has the task of ascertaining which 
of these stimulus differences actually 
serve as cues of direction. 

The geometry of the matter is fairly 
simple. When the source of sound lies 
anywhere in the median plane of the 
head, extended out. into space, the path 
of the sound waves to one ear is the 
same in length and curvature as the path 
to the other ear (aside from slight asym- 
metries of the head which have little 
effect). But from any source outside 
the median plane the paths to the two 
ears differ in length and curvature, as 
illustrated in Figures 12-13 and 12-14. 

The extra distance which the sound 
has to traverse to reach the farther car 
is an important datum. It is called 
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Fig. 12-13. Binaural distance difference when 
the source of sound is close to the head. To 
reach the nearer ear the sound travels 90® — 
to reach the farther ear, 90® + 0 ; so the differ- 
ence is 2 0. If 0 is 30®, the difference comes to 
60®, or of the semicircumference from car to 
ear, i.e., ^ of 27.5 cm, or 9.17 cm. 

the “binaural distance diflEerence“ and 
denoted by the symbol D,. If the source 
is close to one ear, the sound waves must 
traverse about i x inches (27.5 cm) around 
the head to reach the other ear. This 
is the maximum possible distance differ- 
ence. 

Sound from any source approaches the 
center of the head at a certain angle with 
the median plane. Let $ stand for this 
“direction angle.” If the head is erect 
and the source at the level of the ears, 
B is the angle between the source and 
straight forward. It is, for example, 30® 
to the right. The binaural distance 
difference can be computed with fair 
accuracy on the assumption that the 
head is a perfect sphere, as illustrated 
by Figures 12-13 and 12-14. "The follow- 
ing formulas give the binaural distance 
difference for any direction: 

(1) for a source close to the head, 
in cm s= 8.75 Xi6 
(s) for a distant source 

in cm =a:‘^8,73(#-f sin $) 







Fig. 12-14. Binaural distance difference when 
the source of sound is more than a few feet away 
so that the waves pass in practically parallel 
lines to the two ears. The construction lines 
show the geometry of the formula, D. = r(^ -]> 
sin^. 

Here r is the head radius which = 8.75 cm, 
since the semicircumference is 27.5 cm. The 
value of sin 0 is found in a trigonometric table. 
For example, sin 30® =r .50. The angle 0 must 
be expressed in '^radians'' for use in this formula. 
A radian is the length of the radius when laid 
off on the circumference. (The semicirciimfer- 
encer: 3.1416 radians, and also = iSo®, whence 
1 radian =; 57>S*.) Thus 30® = .52 radians*. 
Substituting these values in the formula we have 
in our example, D. = 8.75(.52 -|- .50) = 8.93 cm. 

This geometrical reasoning is not re- 
stricted to the horizontal plane through 
the ears. For suppose the source to be 
above the ear level, and imagine the 
figure (either figure) to be rotated on the 
binaural axis so as to take in the source 
and the paths of the waves to the two 
ears. The figure will remain the same, 
if the head is a sphere; and, given the 
same direction angle with the median 
plane, the binaural distance difference 
will be the same. There are tin indefi- 
nite number of points in space-^in front, 
itbove, behind, below-— that h^ve the 
same direction angle and therefore the 
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same binaural distance difference. How 
much information, then, can O possibly 
derive from hearing with two ears? 
Only that the source is to his right or 
left, and how far to right or left in terms 
of direction angle. Binaural data do 
not enable him to distinguish sources 
that have the same direction angle. He 
is likely to confuse sounds from in front, 
above, behind, below. To each direc- 
tion angle corresponds a whole conical 
surface in space-— a “cone of confusion" 
— which is everywhere the same as far 
as binaural hearing is concerned. 

What possible cues of the direction 
of sound are to be found in these geo- 
metrical facts? The fact that a sound 
has to go farther to one of the ears 
means that that ear gets the sound a little 
later; there will be a binaural time differ- 
ence. The fact that the sound waves 
have to bend around some of the head to 
reach the farther ear means that that ear 
gets less intense stimulation; there will 
be a binaural intensity difference. 

Binaural time difference, Sound trav- 
els through the air at a speed of about 
1,130 feet per second. This is the same 
as 344 meters per second, or 34.4 centi- 
meters per millisecond. For each cm 
of binaural distance difference, then, 
there is a time difference of ^4.4 = .029 
ms. So the distance difference can be 
reduced to a time difference, Dt: 


(1) for a source close to the head, 
ih ms a .854 X s since 
8.75 X .0*9 a .854 
(a) for a disunt source, 

Dt in ms ?= .854{^ + sin $) 


These formulas give the maximum and 
mhlijmuni time difference for any direo 
ti<^;of sound, as detailed in the table 
onmge 353. 


T%ere is ho time difference between 
up and down nor between front and 
but thm w always some time 


difference between right and left. The 
question is whether so small a time 
difference can be an effective cue of 
the direction of sound. Even the larg- 
est difference is less than a millisecond, 
and the fine discrimination possible (3° 
to the right or left of the median plane) 
would require the Use of a difference of 
only %oo a millisecond. 


f9£or _ 
L eor~ 


mo -y 


“T 
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Fig. 12-15. Breakdown of the binaural time cue 
with high-frequency tones. Let the source lie 
62* to the right, so that Dt, according to our 
table, is ^ ms. This time difference will be the 
same for all vibration frequencies. When the 
frequency is 1,000 so that the interval between 
crests is 1 ms, each crest strikes the farther ear 
^ ms after it strikes the nearer ear, but also ms 
before the following crest strikes the nearer ear. 
Since the auditory mechanism has no way of 
identifying the individual waves, it cannot tell 
(we may say) whether the sound is coming from 
the right or from the left. And if the frequency 
is increased to 1,250 crests will strike the 
farther ear .300 ms before the nearer ear, as if 
the sound were 35^ to the left. So, confusion 
and false impressions would be eicpected on the 
basis of binaural time difference. 


The binaural time difference is a 
physical fact that holds good for a click 
or the abrupt onset of any sound. But 
what about a continuous tone? Except 
for its onset it would seem to act on both 
ears simultaneously, and yet it may be 
correctly heard as coming from a certain 
direction. The answer is that a “con- 
tinuous" tone consists of waves. Each 
wave reaches the nearer ear first, and 
the time difference which we have com- 
puted holds good for each successive 
wave crest. This cue of direction breaks 
down at high frequencies of the con- 
tinuous tone, as illustrated in Figure 
18-15. 

Binaural intensity difference {ratio)* 
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UNAURAL TIME DIFFERENCE AC- 
CORDING TO DIRECTION (AND DIS- 
TANCE) OF SOURCE OF SOUND 

Titne difference in milliseconds 

Direction 

angle 

Source 
close to head 

Source distant 

0® 

0 

0 

1® 

.009 

.009 

2® 

.018 

.018 

s" 

.027 

.027 

4 * 

.036 

.036 

5 ' 

,044 

.044 

10* 

.089 

.088 

> 5 " 

•133 

.132 

so® 

.178 

.176 

85 ® 

.222 

.218 

80 ° 

.266 

.260 

35 ° 

.311 

.301 

40® 

-.355 

•341 

45' 

.400 

•379 

50' 

*444 

.416 

55' 

.488 

•452 

60® 

•533 

.486 

65* 

•577 

.518 

70® 

.622 

•549 

75' 

.666 

•578 

80® 

.710 

.605 

85' 

•755 

.630 

90® 

•799 

•653 


When the source lies behind the aural axis, 
reckon its direction angle from the rear; so 
for $ = 100®, use 180® — 100® =5 80®. 


It may seem that we have been hunting 
for obscure cues of direction when a 
very good one is perfectly obvious. 
Must not the stimulus be more intense at 
the nearer car? The farther from its 
source, the weaker the sound. The dif- 
ference would be appreciable when the 
source is close to the head, but we hear 
the direction of distant sounds also, and 
if you figure how much less intensity 
would result from adding 10 inches to 

1. 000 feet of distance, you will admit 
that this factor can be of only minor 
importance. 

The "'sound shadow" effect is a more 
iikely binaural cue. The waves that 
mach the farther eat hav)e bent around 
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some of the head (Fig. 13-14), while those 
that reach the nearer ear are free from 
this cause of weakening. Hence, the 
stimulus is more intense at the nearer 
edf. If the source is anywhere in the 
meiJian plane — directly ahead, above, or 
behind — the ears will be stimulated 
equally. Equal intensity of the sound 
in both ears would thus /indicate a 
source lying somewhere in the median 
plane, and greater intensity in one ear 
would indicate a source somewhere on 
that side. If the source moved farther 
to the right, the waves to the left ear 
would have to bend more and lose more 
force, and thus the amount of binaural 
intensity difference would indicate the 
direction angle. The same "cones of 
confusion" would apply to the intensity 
difference as to the time difference. 

So far everything looks favorable to 
the intensity cue. But there is a further 
physical factor to be brought into the 
picture. Only high-frequency sounds, 
with short waves, cast any appreciable 
shadows. The long waves bend around 
the head with little loss. The situation 
is similar to the way ripples on the 
water are stopped by a rock, while long 
swells bend smoothly around it. At an 
auditory frequency of 100 the wave 
length is = feet, which is 

certainly long enough to bend smoothly 
around the head. The shorter the 
waves (the higher the frequency) the 
larger the binaural intensity difference. 
With a source 15^ from the median 
plane, the intensity ratio is as follows, 
according to threshold determinations 
by Sivian 8c White (195s): 

Tom Intimity ratio 

500 < 1 db (i.s6 to i) 

1,100^ =; 4db (s.5i to 1) 

4,200 = 5 db (3.16 to 1) 

10.000 6 db (4 to i) 

15.000 lO db (10 to 1) 
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These data suggest that the intensity 
cue will be of little value for pure tones 
below 3,000 However, if we deal 
with complex sounds, there will be a 
timbie difference, due to the loss of 
high overtones in the sound shadow. 

Experimental methods for testing the 
possible binaural cues. In ordinary 
hearing the several binaural differences 
operate together. A sound from the 
left reaches the left ear sooner than the 
right ear, with greater intensity, and 
with richer overtones. With all the cues 
working together you cannot tell which 
one is effective as a sound locator. The 
experimentalist seeks to control these 
factors so as to present a time difference 
with equal intensities at both ears, or 
an intensity difference with no time dif- 
ference. 

It should be noted that the experi- 
menter is thus applying inconsistent 
cues. If the two ears get equal in- 
tensity with a time difference, the in- 
tensity cue indicates a source in the 
median plane while the time cue sug- 
gests a source at one side. The ques- 
tion is, then, which cue the listener will 
follow. 

The technical word, dichotic (from the 
Greek word for car with a prefix mean- 
ing apart, separate) conveys in a nutshell 
the nature of a whole class of experi- 
ments designed to sort out the different 
cues of direction. Each ear receives 
separate stimulation by way of a tube 
or tekphone circuit. 

The tube apparatus used in dichotic 
experiments usually resembles a binaural 
stethoscope, with the subject at the hear- 
ing end. Tubes inserted in his ears, 
or held very close to them, unite into a 
single tube which opens close to the 
source of sound. A time difference is 
introduced by xuaking one tube longer 


than the other; an intensity difference 
by partial closure of one of the tubes. 
This style of apparatus was much used 
in the older investigations, and it still 
has some advantages, not the least of 
which is the fact that the student readily 
understands what he is doing to the 
sound waves. 

The telephonic dichotic apparatus 
uses earphones, each having a separate 
circuit with amplifiers or attenuators to 
control intensity, and with adjustable 
condensers to produce a binaural time 
difference. The source for both ears 
is an oscillator producing tones of known 
frequencies, the frequency always being 
the same for both ears. The com- 
position of the sound wave, its over- 
tone structure, can be controlled to 
some extent by sound filters and other 
means. Clicks at any desired time differ- 
ence can be produced in the earphones 
by an adjustable contact apparatus 
which interrupts the circuits through 
the two telephones. The two earphones 
must be carefully selected to secure 
clicks of the same quality which will 
fuse and be heard as a single click when 
presented simultaneously to the two 
ears. (The first edition of this book 
gives many older references on appara- 
tus.) 

Results with clicks. When Klemm 
(»9i9» 1920) began experimenting with 
dichotic clicks, he assumed naturally 
enough that a binaural time difference 
of a few ms would be as small as could 
have any effect on perception, but he 
found that, while absolutely simultane- 
ous clicks were localized in the median 
plane, a time difference as small as 1 
ms was confidently localized to one 
side; a single (fused) click was heard to 
come from the side of the car that got 
the stimulus first. With an improved 
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contact apparatus, Klemm deliver^ 
clicks at still smaller intervals. He was 
surprised to find that a difference of only 
a few hundredths of a millisecond was 
sufficient to give a definite lateral local- 
ization of the click. He suspected some 
experimental error, but the apparatus 
proved to be physically accurate and the 
psychological data, though showing in- 
dividual differences, were reasonably con- 
sistent. 

Other investigators, repeating this ex- 
periment with some modifications, have 
found the minimal effective binaural 
time difference to vary with individuals 
between .oj and .3 ms. As the time dif- 
ference increases, O reports that the 
sound is moving around to the side; at 
a difference of .65 ms it is close to the 
ear where it stays if the time difference 
keeps on increasing, up to about 2.5 ms, 
when the single click breaks up into two, 
one heard on each side (Wittmann, 1925; 
Banister, 1926b; Trimble, 1928; Wallach, 
Newman k Rosenzweig, 1949). 

Most people, including many of the 
older experimenters, were inclined to re- 
gard the intensity difference as the really 
important cue. Von Hornbostel 8c Wert- 
heimer (1920) wwe perhaps the first to 
come out emphatically in favor of the 
time difference. They based this con- 
clusion on balancing experiments of this 
sort: with the right ear getting the click 
first (say by .1 ms) and intensity equal in 
both ears, the sound was localized on the 
right. Then the intensity was made to 
favor the left side, but the sound was 
still localized on the right until the in- 
tensity difference became very large. So 
a small time difference prevailed over a 
large opposing intensity difference. 

Before discarding the intensity cue al- 
together, we should try the reverse ex- 
periment. Klemm (1920) began with a 
time difference of zfcro apd an intensity 


difference (ratio) of 3 to 1. The sound 
was localized on the side of the greater 
intensity. A time difference was now 
introduced such that the ear which got 
tlj^ower intensity got it first. The time 
difference necessary to compensate for 
the intensity difference was about .6 ms, 
a relatively large amount. Wittmann 
(1925), on repeating these two balancing 
experiments, confirmed both results, and 
reached the conclusion that both time 
difference and intensity difference are 
potent factors in the localization of short 
sounds. 

The geometry and physics of the bi- 
naural time difference enable us to make 
very definite predictions which are nicely 
confirmed by the dichotic click experi- 
ments. Our table on page 353 shows 
that a time difference of .65 ms should 
indicate a source directly opposite one 
ear, and this is where the dichotically 
presented click is localized by O when 
the time difference is of this size. The 
table shows that a time difference of .03 
ms should indicate a source about 3^ 
from the median plane, and the sound- 
cage experiments showed that 3^ is 
about the smallest divergence from thb 
median plane that can be perceived. 
Probably it is impossible to make such 
definite predictions from the physics of 
the binatiral intensity difference, partly 
because this difference depends both on 
the direction angle and on the wave- 
length of the sound. 

Results with continuous tones. Once 
the apparatus is available for delivering 
a tone separately to the two ears and for 
controlling time and intensity differ- 
ences, interesting phenomena can be 
readily obtained. If both differences are 
zero, the tone is heard as coming {h>m 
the median plane, usually from stra^ht 
in front. If th^ time difference is zero, 
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the torn? is localized toward the side of 
the greater intensity, and vice versa. 
With the intensities kept equal and an 
increasing time difference, the tone seems 
to move around to the side. But the 
time difference, as explained on page 
35a, cannot exceed half a cycle. With 
low frequencies, therefore, the time dif- 
ference can be increased enough to bring 
the sound opposite one ear before it 
shifts across to the other side, but with 
high frequencies the maximum time dif- 
ference is only enough to bring the sound 
out 60®, 45®, or less.' And the time dif- 
ference cue breaks down altogether at a 
frequency of about 1,500 ^ on the aver- 
age (Hughes, 1940), 

Two sounds, differently localized, are 
sometimes heard in these experiments. 
When the time difference has been in- 
creased to half a cycle, so that the ear 
which has been leading no longer has 
the advantage, two tones are sometimes 
heard, one at each ear. Or, if time dif- 
ference favors one side but intensity dif- 
ference the other, two tones may be 
heard, one on each side (Banister, igs6a). 
Or again, if time difference is zero, but 
intensity much greater in the left ear, 
two sounds may be heard, one in front 
and one on the left (Halverson, igaaa, b). 
In all these cases the stimulation cor- 
responds to what would be received in 
the open air from two differently located 
sources of sound. 

These results with continuous tones 
are consistent with those obtained with 
dicks. Time difference is the dominant 
cue where it has a fair chance. But its 
role is somewhat limited in the case of 
coiitinuQUs tones. The onset of a sound 
from one side has a dear time differ^ 
but this difference becomes con- 
as the waves follow at high fre- 

^ '^^ aural phase difference* In the case 


of a continuous tone, the binaural time 
difference can be stated also as a phase 
difference. At a frequency of 1,000 
each complete cycle lasts 1 ms, and a 
time difference of .50 ms is thus % a 
cycle, a phase difference of 180^. If the 
frequency is only 500 however, the 
same time difference is % a cycle, a 
phase difference of go®. Phase differ- 
ence alone would be no cue of direction, 
depending as it does both on direction 
and on the frequency of the tone. Yet 
phase difference was formerly regarded 
an important cue, perhaps because one 
convenient way of producing a time dif- 
ference was to retard the phase of the 
tone conducted to one ear. A good ex- 
periment was required to demonstrate 
the irrelevance of mere phase difference. 
Shaxby k Gage (1932) used the balancing 
or “centering'' method. O adjusts the 
factors until the sound seems to him to 
come from the median plane (usually 
from straight in front). In effect, he 
faces directly toward the apparent source 
of sound— the most accurate way of lo- 
cating the source. Centering has been 
used with “sound locators,'' in determin- 
ing the direction of an airplane or sub- 
marine. In the Shaxby fc Gage experi- 
ment an intensity difference threw the 
tone off center, and O could bring it 
back to center by manipulating the 
phase. The larger the intensity differ- 
ence, the larger must be the compensat- 
ing phase (time) difference. The result 
of prime importance was that the time 
difference necessary to compensate for a 
given intensity difference was approxi- 
mately the same at different frequencies, 
whereas the necessary phase difference 
varied with the frequency of the tone. 

For example, to balance an intensity 
difference of 6 db, the following adjust- 
ments were necessary, expressed in phase 
and time differences: 
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Frequency 
5P0 8qq J200 

Phase diHerence as frac- 
tion of complete cycle «005 .009 .012 

Time difference in ms .010 .011 .010 

And to balance an intensity difference 
of 14 db, the following were found neces- 
sary; 

Frequency 
^QO 800 1200 

Phase difference .011 .019 .025 

Time difference .023 .024 .021 

According to these results, there is a 
definite relationship between the time 
and intensity factors in centering, but 
no approach to any definite balance of 
phase against intensity. What counts as 
a localization factor is not phase but bi- 
naural time difference. 

Open-air localization of tones. The 
dichotic experiments smell strongly of 
the laboratory, and there may be some 
lingering doubt whether the same factors 
and limitations hold good of our ordi- 
nary hearing. In the case of continuous 
pure tones, will it hold good that time 
and not intensity is the important cue at 
low frequencies, but the reverse at high 
frequencies? If so, certain predictions 
can be made, as pointed out by Stevens 
& Newman (1934, 1936a). In the open 
air both low and high tones should be 
accurately localized, but not tones of 
medium frequency, from 1,500 to 3,000 
or 4,000 cycles. In this medium range 
localization should be inaccurate because 
neither time difference nor intensity dif- 
ference would be of much use. These 
experimenters seated O on a high stool 
on the roof of a building where sound 
reflection was avoided. They attached a 
loud speaker at the end of a 12-foot arm 
which could be moved noiselessly to any 
angle at the. level of O's ears. Fairly 
pure frei^uencies from ^60 to 10,000^ 


were fed into the speaker without clicks 
at the onset and cessation of the sound. 
The tones were sounded from front, side, 
rear, and intermediate positions. O’s 
was to designate the position of the 
sdbree after each stimulation. Right- 
left reversals practically never occurred. 
Front-back reversals were frequent but 
were not counted as errors $0 long as the 
direction angle was correctly reported. 

The main prediction was verified, as 
can be seen in Figure 12-16. Two other 



Fic. 12-16. (Stevens & Newman, 1954.) Open- 
air localization of (nearly) pure tones. The ab- 
scissa gives a logarithmic scale of frequencies, and 
the ordinate shows the average error in degrees 
of the judgments of direction by two Os. 

findings are of theoretical importance. 
(1) Front-back reversals, though common 
at low frequencies of the tone, were al- 
most absent at high frequencies. Now 
the outer ear is so constructed that 'it 
should cast a sound shadow, making 
sounds from the rear weaker than the 
same sounds from the front; but, as we 
have seen, such shadows are cast only at 
high frequencies. Even at the best this 
{ron^back intensity difference is not so 
direct as a binaural difference; it is a dif- 
ference between successive presentations 
of a sound from front and back, and de- 
pends on O’s previous experience with 
the sound source in both positions, (s) 
The errors of localization were smallest 
near the median plane and largest out 
near 90®, opposite the ear. This result 
had been obtained in the early sound 
cage experiments (Pierce. 1901; Starch, 
1908), and it has a good theoretical pc- 
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planation since binaural time difference 
and intensity difference both change 
slowly as the source is moved forward 
and back in the 90® region. We might 
have expected, before looking into the 
geometry and physics of the matter, that 
sound would be located most accurately 
at the side of the head, and least accu- 
rately at the front and rear — ^just the op- 
posite of the facts. 

One further point deserves considera- 
tion in connection with the Stevens & 
Newman experiment and Figure 12-16. 
If both time difference and intensity dif- 
ference break down in the middle fre- 
quency range, why does not the error 
curve rise much higher? Why are right- 
left reversals mostly absent in this range? 
And why, as these investigators and 
many others have found, are clicks local- 
ized more accurately than continuous 
tones? The sudden onset of the click 
is highly favorable to binaural time dif- 
ference; and though the onset of the 
tone in this experiment was kept free 
from any click, the tone did have an on- 
set, and the onset would have a binaural 
time difference which could serve as a 
cue of right or left at least. All in all, it 
seems that binaural time difference is 
the most universal and precise cue of 
sound direction in everyday life. 

We are not to suppose that the ob- 
server notices the time difference and 
infers the direction of sound. The small 
fractions of a millisecond that prove to 
be cues of direction are imperceptible as 
time intervals. We have to Aink in 
physiological terms. We can imagine a 
neural mechanism controlling the mus- 
cular movements which turn the head 
and eyes toward a source of sound. If 
nerve impulses diould arrive from one 
ear only, the neural mechanism would 
tixm the head toward that side. When 
the impulses arrive first from one ear. 


the initial response toward that side 
maintains its advantage unless offset by 
considerable counterpressure from the 
other ear. This precedence effect (of 
which we saw some evidence in the bal- 
ancing experiments, p. 355) has been 
clearly demonstrated by Wallach, New- 
man & Rosenzweig (1949). No addi- 
tional neural mechanism need be as- 
sumed to take care of binaural intensity 
difference, for the more intense stimulus, 
by summation of impulses, would force 
its way through the synapses with less 
delay and so become in effect a time dif- 
ference (Girden, 1940). 

In all the experiments we have con- 
sidered O is supposed to keep his head 
stationary, a restriction that does not 
apply to everyday hearing and localizing 
of sounds. When zero binaural differ- 
ences indicate a sound anywhere in the 
median plane, a person can turn his 
head and produce binaural differences 
which will indicate the location of the 
source more definitely. By turning his 
head to right or left (on its vertical axis) 
he can distinguish front and back, and 
by tilting his head to one side or the 
other (on a horizontal front-back axis) 
he can distinguish up and down. In the 
same ways he can distinguish parts of any 
"cone of confusion.” Synthetic experi- 
ments duplicating the binaural changes 
normally produced by head movements 
(Wallach, 1958, 1940) have shown that 
these binaural changes are actually util- 
ized in the localization of sounds. 

When you see the source of sound, the 
visual cue ordinarily confirms the bin- 
aural cues of direction. In a laboratory 
setup the visual cue can be made to con- 
flict with a binaural time difference. 
Visually the source is straight ahead; 
aurally it may be 10-20® to the left be- 
fore you trust your ears (Witkin, Wapner 
8e Leventhal, 1952). 
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Auditory cues of distance. The loud- 
ness of a sound is certainly of some value 
as an indication of the distance of the 
source, in spite of the facts that a weak 
sound may come from a source near at 
hand and a loud sound from the dis- 
tance. This cue would seem to depend 
on familiarity of the sound. The timbre 
of the sound, as received by the ears, may 
afford a more general cue of distance, 
since the high frequencies in a complex 
sound are likely to be lost in transmis- 
sion. A sound rich in high frequencies 
suggests a source near at hand (v. Hom- 
bostel, 1923). 

Echoes, A contrast between the senses 
of sight and hearing is worthy of notice. 
The light which we utilize in perceiving 
objects is mostly reflected rather than 
received directly from a source of light, 
and what we ‘‘see” is usually an object 
that reflects the light rather than the sun 
or a lamp. What we “hear” is usually 
the source rather than any object that 
may be reflecting the sound. This dis- 
tinction is not so sharp as we are apt to 
suppose, however, for usually some re- 
flected sound is combined with the waves 
received direedy from the source. The 
sound so modified reveals the acoustic 
character of the surroundings. When 
your car runs under a bridge, or your 
train through a tunnel, you hear the 
bridge or tunnel. Human beings are 
noisy creatures, with their voices, foot- 
steps, horns, drums, saws, hammers, guns 
and vehicles, and the sounds they make 
are reflected back to them after more or 
less of a delay according to the distance 
of the reflecting surfaces. In a room the 
sound comes back in a few milliseconds 
and merges with the original sound. 
Outdoors the interval may te several sec- 
onds, and you distinguish a second sound, 
an echo. How far away is the object 
that sends back the e(;ho? You could 


compute its distance by aid of a stop 
watdi and a knowledge of the speed of 
sound transmission through the air« 
Even without any such exact knowledge 
|ind timing you obtain a rough impres- 
sion of the distance of the reflecting ob- 
ject. You virtually hear that object and 
localize it in distance and direction. 
You also hear the clear intervening space 
without which there would be no dis- 
tant echo. These auditory cues of the 
environment are of special value in the 
dark, in a fog, on the water, and under 
other conditions unfavorable to the vis- 
ual sense. 

That nocturnal flying mammal, the 
bat, is remarkably successful in avoiding 
obstacles. If his ears are plugged, he 
bumps into things. Sound records show 
that he emits high-pitched cries during 
flight, and if he is gagged to prevent the 
emission of these cries, he no longer 
avoids the obstacles. These cries have a 
wave frequency in the region of 50,000 
per second; each cry lasts about so ms, 
and they are emitted at the rapid rate of 
30-50 per second. Such interrupted 
high-frequency sounds are well reflected 
from even small objects and evidently 
enable the bat to localize the objects in 
both direction and distance. The bat 
thus employs a kind of auditory radar 
(Griffin & Galambos, 1941; Galambos & 
Griffin, 1942; Galambost, 1943; Griffin, 
1944, 1950). 

How blind people avoid obstacles. In 
finding their way around a town, as 
many blind persons do successfully, they 
are able to detect the direction and dis- 
tance of walls, open doors, and other 
objects. If you ask them what cues they 
follow, they may offer the old theory of 
“facial vision.” They somehow feel the 
presence of an object before them and 
are inclined to think that the object sends 
out waves of some kind and j^at their 
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{am are sensitized to those waves. Oth- 
ers believe the cues to be auditory. Many 
other theories that have been offered 
are reviewed by Hayes (1935, 1941)* ^ 
determined effort to identify the cues 
was made by Dallenbach and his asso- 
ciates (Supa, Cotzin 8c Dallenbach, 1944; 
Worchel & Dallenbach, 1947). Their 
procedure was to place an upright slab 
of masonite at a variable location in a 
long hall and to start the subject at a 
variable distance from this obstacle with 
instructions to walk toward it till he 
could detect its presence and then to ad- 
vance further till he came as close as 
possible without colliding with the ob- 
stacle. Two blindfolded normal sub- 
jects were able after some practice to per- 
ceive the obstacle at a distance of 3^4 feet 
and to advance to within a foot of it 
with very few bumps. Two blind sub- 
jects did better than this, one of them 
much better. As a check against guess- 
ing, blank trials were interspersed, but 
none of the subjects claimed to perceive 
the obstacle when it was not before 
them. When the subjects had to walk 
in stocking feet on a strip of carpet, 
their performance was impaired and they 
tried to make as much noise as pos- 
sible with their feet. When the hypo- 
thetical pressure waves against the face 
were eliminated by a heavy felt veil sur- 
rounding the head but not touching the 
skin — and slightly interfering with hear- 
ing — the ability was slightly impaired 
but still definitely present. But when 
the ears were well plugged, the ability 
was lost altogether. Exposure of the 
face to the ^'pressure waves" did not help 
if the ears were shut off. The experi- 
ments so far disproved the importance 
of facial cues and proved the importance 
of aural cues, but there was still a possi- 
bility# favored by some previous theories, 
pressure waves against the skin of 


the external car and ear drum provided 
the essential cues. Therefore, the in- 
vestigators secured the services of several 
persons who, though both blind and deaf, 
were able to make their way around with 
fair confidence and success. But these 
subjects failed completely in the lab- 
oratory tests so that the final conclusion 
was that the "obstacle sense of the blind" 
depended on auditory cues. 

As a rough summary of this extensive 
series of experiments, we may use the 
percent of trials under each condition 
which resulted in collisions with the ob- 
stacle: 

Percent 

Blind subjects without either 


veils or ear plugs 5 

Blind subjects with veils 7 

Blind subjects with ear plugs 100 
Blind-deaf subjects 68 


The apparent superiority of the blind- 
deaf to the others when temporarily 
deprived of hearing was due to the fact 
that the blind-deaf often stopped 3, 6, 
or even 12 feet from the obstacle, sig- 
nifying that they could go no closer with- 
out colliding. These subjects were able 
to get usable cues from irregularities in 
the floor and to locate a wall in relation 
to a well-explored floor, but they cer- 
tainly made no use of facial or aural cues. 
No doubt air currents and temperature 
stimuli on the cheeks can indicate ob- 
jects in less uniform surroundings. Deaf 
persons when blindfolded have the same 
inability as the deaf-blind to perceive an 
obstacle and avoid colliding with it 
(Worchel 8c Berry, 1952). College stu- 
dents when blindfolded learned rather 
quickly to detect an obstacle in the path, 
and some of them even had a measure of 
success when also Wearing car plugs, the 
test being conducted outdoors on the 
campus where a variety of subtle cues 
were occasionally available (Ammons, 
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Worchel & Dallenbach, 1953). But the 
most dependable and definite cues, in the 
absence of vision, are sounds produced 
by O himself, as in walking on a floor or 
sidewalk, and reflected back to him from 
an obstacle. Only the high-frequency 
tones or components, of 10,000 ~ and up, 
play any important part in this sort of 
auditory radar (Cotzin & Dallenbach, 
> 950 )- 

Quantitative tests of the ability of 
blind persons to avoid obstacles and per- 
ceive objects at some distance were de- 
vised by Jerome & Proshansky (1950), 
They equipped a long alley, 9 feet wide, 
with upright slabs of various widths, lo- 
cated irregularly. O's task was to pass 
between these obstacles without touching 
them. On any one trial, six of them 
were physically present and six others 
were represented only by marks on the 
floor. These phantom obstacles fur- 
nished no cues to a blind subject, and the 
question was whether he could avoid 


the real obstacles any better than the 
phantoms. The answer was “No” when 
his ean were plumed, but “Yes” when his 
ears were free. Auditory cuei VM^e thus 
0^ definite value in the avoidance test. 
In'lhe test for the ability to perceive ob- 
jects at a distance, O’s task was to decide 
whether or not a slab was present at a 
distance from his observatipn point> a 
real slab being present on only half of 
the trials. If he reported perceiving a 
slab on 90 percent of the trials when one 
was present, but also on so percent of 
the trials when none was present, his net 
score was 90 — so := 70 percent. The 
net scores decreased as the distance in- 
creased, as shown by the medians of four 
blind subjects: 

Distance of object 3456789 ft 
Median net score 94 87 87 85 7s 50 4s % 
Because of the large individual differ- 
ences in these abilities, such tests can be 
of service in the vocational guidance of 
blinded soldiers. 
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VISION 


Because of its rich and obvious contribu- 
tions to both behavior and experience. 
Vision has received as much attention 
from physiologists and psychologists as 
have all the other senses put together. 
Some of the studies have ^en made at 
the descriptive or “phenomenological'’ 
level, which is concerned with the reports 
of how objects appear, what they look 
like (cf. Gibson, 1950a, b). This ap- 
proach is often very useful, for it deals 
with everyday objects, and it can readily 
be phrased in terms that the layman can 
understand. But on analysis the percep- 
tion of objects proves to be a very com- 
plicated process, involving many differ- 
ent sensory elements, as well as the effects 
of past learning. Many workers prefer 
to study simpler or more generalized 
processes, such as perception of form or 
space. Even these processes are too com- 
plicated to satisfy other researchen; they 
want to get down to the simplest sensory 
elements. Their problems are con- 
cerned with what happens when a patch 
of light falls on the eye. Research at all 
levels is important in giving us a full 
account of vision — ^no single level is 
enough. But since we must start some- 
where, we shall devote this diapter to 
the^mpler sensory processes and work 
up jto the more ocmiplicated perceptual 
iines in later chapters. 


THE VISUAL STIMULUS 

Although elementary textbooks (Munn, 
1946, 1951; Boring, Langfeld 8c Weld, 
>939' >948) give fairly complete decrip 
tions of the basic facts of vision, it might 
be well to include here a brief descrip- 
tion of the stimulus, receptors, and basic 
qualities. The stimulus is radiant en- 
ergy, which originates at a primary 
source, as the sun or a light bulb. The 
energy sometimes comes directly to the 
eye, but more commonly it reaches the 
eye after reflection from some object. 
Fortunately, the energy travels in reason- 
ably straight lines, permitting it to form 
a retinal image which resembles the sur- 
face from which it is reflected. 

Now consider one of the rays. Mod- 
em physics is apt to treat it as a stream 
of particles or quanta, and this concep- 
tion of radiant energy has some advan- 
tages for treating certain problems in 
vision, as we shall see later. But for 
most of our purposes the wave concep 
tion of classical physics is more con- 
venient. Newton, in 1704, reported that 
a prism breaks up a band of white lig^t 
into a spectmm of colon, ranging from 
red to violet. That is, the prism spreads 
out the mixed waves that comprise the 
white beam into a sheath of waves, each 
element of which is homogeneous with 



respect to wavelength. These wave- 
lengths have been measured with much 
precision; the ones that correspond to the 
visual spectrum run from about 380 
millimicrons (mfi, or thousandths of a 
millionth of a meter) at the violet end to 
*j2o at the red end. Since we shall refer 
to some typical values from time to time, 
Figure 13-1 has been prepared to show 
the wavelengths which correspond to the 
more important hues. 

400 SOO 000 700 

Fig. 13-1. (Ladd-Franklin. 1929. p. 34: Hurvich 
& Jamwn, 1951.) Wavelengths conresponding to 
the principal hues of the spectrum. Since the 
shift is gradual from one hue to its neighbor, 
the delimitation of an orange area, for example, 
is arbitrary. But there are three hues that are 
surprisingly stable for any given Observer; he 
can repeatedly and consistently set blue, green, or 
yellow within a few wavelengths of his mean 
setting. These three are called pure or primal 
colors. The pure red is off the end of the 
spectrum but is obtained by mixture of spectral 
red with some shorter wavelengths, as is also the 
case with purple. 

The spectral limits are often given as 380 and 
720 mjti, but these values are arbitrary, for the 
spectrum *‘peters out*' at each end, as suggested 
by the broken lines in the figure. 

In technical writing it is advisable to 
describe the stimulus in physical terms, 
as ^'Radiant energy at 580 m^ut,” rather 
than in psychological ones, as “Yellow 
light.*' The distinction is more than a 
terminological one, for the physical spec- 
ification is the more precise. Even the 
normal observer will apply a word like 
red to a fairly wide range of the spec- 
trum, and a color-blind O will apply it 
quite differently. But where accurate 
specification of the stimulus is not neces- 
sary, the familiar color names are satis- 
factory, and are certainly more meaning* 
ful to the average reader. Hence, we 
shall them wheh the occasion permits. 
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and not bother to use circumlocutions to 
maintain terminological purity. 

Homogeneous light. There is another 
fritter that is related to this point. In 
everyday light we rarely encounter homo- 
geneous light, and even in the laboratory 
we usually deal with fairly broad bands, 
including quite a range of wavelengths. 
Most primary sources emit light of all 
wavelengths throughout the visible spec- 
trum; if the light appears yellowish or 
bluish, rather than white, it is because 
the emission spectrum is loaded at one 
or the other end. If one wishes a rela- 
tively restricted band of wavelengths for 
work in color vision, he can break up 
white light with a prism, and use the por- 
tion of the spectrum he wishes. This is 
a cumbersome method for most purposes; 
a filter is handier. This is merely a 
transparent sheet of glass or plastic that 
absorbs some wavelengths and passes 
others. The band that gets through is 
often fairly wide; its average value de- 
termines the color. For example, red 
cellophane transmits some energy in the 
yellow and in the blue regions, as well 
as in the red. Since the yellow balances 
out the blue, the resulting light looks 
almost as red as does that from a narrow- 
band or monochromatic red filter, but it 
acts differently in dark adaptation (p. 
367), and ruins photographic negatives. 
Recently some very good monochromatic 
filters have been prepared; they should 
be used where very accurate control of 
wavelength is important. 

The third me^od of getting color is 
through the use of colored surfaces. Cer- 
tain pigments have the property of ab- 
sorbing sonK bands and reflecting others. 
When white light fails on such a surface, 
of course we see only the wavelengths 
that arc reflected to the eye* The re- 
flected bands are usually wider than in 
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the case of filters, but the eye averages 
them in the same way. If the band is 
very wide, including a substantial part 
of the spectrum, the colors look desatu- 
rated. The end point in desaturation 
comes when the incident light is reflected 
fairly evenly throughout the spectrum; 
the surface is then white, gray, or black, 
depending on the total amount reflected 
and on certain other phenomena that 
will be discussed later (contrast, adapta- 
tion, constancy). 

We can summarize our points so far 
by comparing vision with hearing. The 
basic qualitative dimension is hue, cor- 
responding to pitch. The physical cor- 
relate of hue is wavelength, as it is for 
pitch (although the reciprocal, frequency 
is used more frequently in audition). 
Saturation is a more complex dimen- 
sion, related to homogeneity or purity 
of wavelength; it is comparable to tim- 
bre, or better, freedom from noise, in 
audition. Besides these qualitative di- 
mensions there is an intensive one in 
both senses, related to the energy level 
of stimulation. This is brightness in vi- 
sion, corresponding to loudness in hear- 
ing. Let us turn to a more careful con- 
sideration of the intensive dimension. 

Measurement of intensity. The energy 
level of radiation is dependent on ampli- 
tude of the waves, but this is not a prac- 
tical unit of measurement. The over- 
all energy of a light beam may be deter- 
mined by physical instruments, but it is 
more common to use psychophysical 
methoids. The power of a primary 
source to stimulate the eye is often given 
in eandleptmer; Le., it is compared with 
the bid ^'standard'' tallow candle. There 
are several ways of making the compari- 
son, but perhaps the simplest one is that 
shioym in Figure 13-2. Today we use a 
caillfpy calibrated electric bulb instead 


of a candle, but the principle is the same. 

For many purposes we are less inter- 
ested in the light thrown out by a source 
than we are in the amount of light which 
falls on a unit area of the surface that is 
to be seen. This may be expressed in 
foot-candles. The level of illumination 
of a surface held facing a standard candle 
one foot away is one foot-candle. Since 

Siandard Candle )/Mge UrtknoiMl Bulb 
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Fig. 13-9. A simple method for measuring the 
power of a light source. The "unknown" source 
is moved further from the wedge until both faces 
appear equally bright. Since the intensity Of the 
Standard is taken as unity, we can calculate the 
intensity of the Unknown through the inverse 
square law, i/X* = U/Y*. Conversely, we may 
get the match by adjusting the distance, X, of 
the Standard. 

illumination falls off as the square of the 
distance from the source, the level would 
be ^4 foot-candle at 2 ft, % at 3 ft, etc. 
Your desk probably has an illumination 
level between 2 and 20 foot-candles, as 
you can readily determine with the aid 
of the handy little photoelectric light 
meters that are used by photographers. 
At one time there was an effort to use a 
unit in the metric system, the meter- 
candle, but it did not take hold in this 
country. A meter-candle is^the level of 
illumination of a surface one meter from 
a standard candle. 

Not all the light that falls on a $ur« 
face is reflected from it. White paper 
will absorb perhaps 20 percent, and re* 
fleet only 80 percent, while black may 
reflect as little as 3 percent of the in- 
cident light. It is only the reflected 
light that falls on the eye. Hence, an 



additional unit is needed to describe the 
brightness of a surface. The present 
United States standard unit is the foot- 
lambert, sometimes called the apparent 
foot-candle; it is the brightness of a per- 
fectly reflecting surface at one foot from 
a standard candle. Thus a surface that 
reflected 50 percent of the incident light 
would have a brilliance of 5 foot-lamberts 
if it were illuminated at a level of 6 foot- 
candles. (In the technical literature you 
will often find another unit, the milli- 
lambert, which is about 1.06 foot- 
lamberu. The millilambcrt was derived 
from the metric system, and is equal to 
10 apparent meter-candles.) 

The actual measurement is usually 
made with the aid of an instrument (as 
the Macbeth illuminometer) which per- 
mits matching of two parts of a divided 
field, one of which is the unknown sur- 
face, and the other a variable field whose 
brightness can be calculated or read from 
a scale on the instrument. 

Just to stamp in these terms, take an 
example that brings them all together. 
Start with a source that has a brightness 
of 40 candlepower. By the inverse 
square law it will illuminate a screen 
two feet away at a level of 10 foot-candles 
[40 X (%)*]• the screen has a reflect- 
ance of 30 percent, the brightness of the 
screen will be 3 foot-lamberts. 

In using these measurements, one must 
always remember that they are made with 
the aid of the human eye. We shall see 
later that the eye is very much more 
sensitive to radiations in some regions, 
as yellow, than in others, as red or blue, 
so that an equal-eneigy spectrum looks 
brightest in the middle. This means 
that our measurements will hold for ab- 
solute energies only if we use the same 
colors for both the Standard and the 
Comparison stimuli. Furtherm<»re, heU 
CTochromatic (between different colors) 
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matching is difficult. But since our chief 
interest is in the effect of radiant energy 
on the eye, it is often useful to equate 
two different wavelengths in terms of 
t^is effect, rather than in terms of physi- 
cal energy. (See Judd, 1951, for a de- 
tailed discussion of the visual stimulus 
and its correlates.) 

The eye. There is no need to go into 
the elementary anatomical facts of the 
eye, for they are well covered in many 
introductory texts (Munn, 1951; Boring, 
Langfeld & Weld, 1948). The reader 
will recall that the eye is similar to a 
camera in many respects (cf. Wald, 1950). 
The main feature that concerns us in the 
present chapter is the retina, roughly 
corresponding to the film in a camera. 
The image is focused on this network 
or mosaic of receptive cells, the rods and 
cones, and thus signaled up the optic 
nerve to the brain. Many of the char- 
acteristics of vision are related to the na- 
ture, arrangement, and connections of 
these cells, as we shall see in the next 
section. The reader who wishes further 
details of the anatomy of the retina 
should consult Polyak (1941). Pirenne 
(1948) has an excellent discussion of this 
topic. For a good popular treatment, 
see Wald (1950). 

ROD AND CONE 
VISION 

The brilliance, hue, and saturation of a 
color sensation depend not only on the 
stimulus but also, to a marked degree, 
upon the receiving apparatus and on its 
condition. The rec^tor apparatus is 
**duplex'* according to a theory which is 
now so well established as to count al- 
most as a statement of fact (von Kries, 
1929). It is an anatomical fact that the 
retina contains two types of receptor 
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cells, the rods and the cones, and all the 
evidence goes to show that they differ 
in functional characteristics. The rods 
become adapted to very faint light, far 
surpassing the cones in this respect. But 
the rods are exclusively a light-dark sense; 
they do not respond to differences of 
wavelength by sensations of different 
hues. And the rods do not contribute 
much to the accurate perception of 
form. Some of the evidence for these 
statements will be presented. 

Anatomical differences between the rods 
and the cones. Though these two types 
of receptors are very similar, they do 
show significant differences. 

1. The rods are smaller and appear 
less highly developed than the cones. 

2. There are no rods but only closely 
packed cones in the fovea. The rod-free 
area is usually not over 2° in horizontal 
diameter, and a little less vertically. A 
one-cent coin (18 mm in diameter), held 
at arm's length, just about fills this area. 
Rods begin to appear outside the fovea 
and become more numerous toward the 
periphery, in proportion to the cones, 
though there are a few cones even in the 
extreme periphery. 

3. With respect to nerve supply, the 
cones are the better off. Several adjacent 
rods feed into one ganglion cell and so 
into a single optic nerve fiber. Each 
cone, at least in the fovea, has its own 
separate path back to the interbrain. 

4. ‘'Visual purple” is present in the 
ro^ but not in the cones. This sub- 
stance is rapidly bleached on e3q>osure 
to bright light and gradually restored in 
dim light or darkness. It must have 
something to do Widi dark adaptation--^ 
suspicion which is fortified by the fact that 
tlie rtmpoiisiveness of the dark-adapted 
eye to dili^nt wavelengths of light corf 


responds closely with the degree of ab- 
sorption of the several wavelengths by 
visual purple (Hecht, i 934 )« 

5. Nocturnal animals possess mostly 
rods and few cones. This was the fact 
which first (Schultze, 1866) suggested that 
the rods were receptors for dim light. 

Pathological evidence for the duplicity 
theory. Certain patients suffer from 
“night blindness”; they cannot become 
adequately dark-adapted. Sometimes 
this is due to a lack of vitamin A in the 
diet (p. 371) and sometimes to degenera- 
tion of the pigment layer at the back of 
the retina (Duke-Elder, 1939). 
either case the resulting lack of visual 
purple in the rods prevents dark adapta- 
tion. There is also a condition of “day 
blindness” in which vision is painful and 
inefficient in strong light, and the in- 
dividual is totally color-blind — ^just as if 
the cones were undeveloped and unfunc- 
tional. The fovea should therefore be 
completely blind — a prediction which 
has been verified in a majority of the 
cases examined. These individuals must 
direct their eyes a little to the side in 
order to see an object, and they com- 
monly show some nystagmus or unsteadi- 
ness of fixation (Ladd-Franklin, 1929). 

Experimental evidence for the duplicity 
theory. If it is the rods that respond to 
very faint light, such light should not 
elicit any response from the fovea which 
would be night-blind in all persons. In 
order to test this prediction, the eye is 
dark-adapted and a faint light is thrown 
on the fovea alone. Very exact fixation 
is required; otherwise the light will fall 
outside the fovea and reach some rods. 
Instead of a single fixation point, a ring 
of weakly luminous points is used. If 
the ring has a diameter of 3° and is 
fixated as a whole, the center of the ring 
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will correspond to the fovea. The test 
light is given in the center of the ring. 
By such experiments the foveal threshold, 
during dark adaptation, is found to be 
very much higher than that of the para- 
foveal region (von Kries, 1897b). You 
can see a faint star — or a ship at night — 
better by looking a little to one side. 
This was an important bit of informa- 
tion for those who needed to see things at 
night during the war. 

A very weak spectrum has no visible 
color but only a gradation of brightness. 
Its maximum brightness lies at a wave- 
length of 500 JXifi instead of at 560 as is 
the case in a bright spectrum. The 
brightness curve of the spectrum is the 
same for the normal dark-adapted eye, 
with dim illumination, as it is for the 
totally color-blind eye under any illumi- 
nation. (See Fig. 13-3.) The rod ap- 
paratus is evidently tuned to a shorter 
wavelength than the cones. 

A related fact has long been known 
under the name of the Purkinje phe- 
nomenon. If a red paper and a green 
or blue paper are matched for brightness 
under good illumination and are then 
taken into much dimmer light, the green 
or blue appears the brighter. In good 
light the cones, in dim light the rods, 
contribute most of the sensation. Con- 
sequently, the reds are relatively bright 
in strong light and the greens and blues 
in dim light. The greens and blues in 
dim light arc not only relatively bright 
but also whitish because of the colorless 
contribution of the rods. The Purkinje 
phenomenon is said to fail when the 
Stimulus is confined strictly to the rod- 
free region, and also in cases of night 
blindness (von Kries & Nagel, igoo; 
Kohlrausch, 1931). 

The response of the dark-adapted eye 
to weak light ds called “scotopic” visixMl 
(literally^ darkness '^visiofi); it is almost 


pure rod vision. "Photopic” vision is 
the response to stronger li^t, dominated 
by the cones. To exclude all rod vision 
you may confine the stimulus to the 
ff^vea, and to exclude all cone vision you 
must work below the threshold of dark- 
adapted cones. As indicated by the 
curves of Figure 13-3, you can be quite 
sure of excluding most rod vision if you 
confine the stimulus to the extreme red. 



Fig. 13-3. (From Judd, 1951; after Wald, 1945.) 
The sensitivity of the eye to various wavelengths. 
The three curves represent sensitivity of rods, 
peripheral cones, and foveal cones, respectively. 
Sensitivity is defined as 1 /threshold, with the 
foveal threshold at a wavelength of 555 mfi taken 
as unity. The left-hand ordinate gives sensitivity 
in logarithmic units. Note that the rods are 
considerably more sensitive than the cones to 
short wavelen|;th8, toward the violet end of the 
spectrum. 

LIGHT AND DARK 
ADAPTATION 

The visual apparatus has ways of com- 
pensating for the intensity df lig^t. 
The most obvious change is in the size 
of the pupil, but by far the greater 
portion oi the adjustment occun in the 
retina. Some data on the extent and 
speed of the pupillary adjustments are 
given in Figures 13-4 and 13-5. These 
are average values; individual differences 
are great, age levels differ, and there is 
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Fig. 15-4. (Wagman & Nathanson, 194s.) Di- 
ameter of the pupil as a function of illumination. 
The hollow circles represent data from the hu- 
man eye. after Reeves. Solid circles and squares 
represent human and rabbit eyes, respectively. 
All points are averages of six to ten eyes, thus 
eliminating the variability that would have given 
quite irregular curves. Note that these curves 
represent pupil size after adaptation is complete; 
the rate at which this end state is approached is 
shown in Figure 13-5. 
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Fig. 15-5. (Data from Reeves. igtSa.) Progress of pupillary contraction and dilation. Average re- 
sults from six Os. The contraction curve was obtained by first keeping O in the dark long enough 
to obtain practically complete dilation and then exposing the eye to a brightness of 100 ml. and photo- 
graphing it at short intervals during this exposure. The dilation curve had to be built up from 
several experiments in each of which, starting from practically complete adjustment of the pupil to 
the bright light of 100 ml. O was kept in the dark for a certain number of seconds and his eye then 
photographed by aid of a flash of light. The pupillary response to light is a much quicker process 
than that to darkness. 


considerable variation in the same in- 
dividual from day to day. Even the 
greatest range shown in these figures is a 
fourfold one; square it, since the area 
of the pupil is what determines the 
amount of light admitted, and we get 
a range of 16, This is certainly inade- 
quate to compensate for the correspond- 
Ing ' thange in levd of illumination, 
wbkh covered 10 log units, or 10,000,^ 
009, boo-fold. 

^^^aptation of the retina goes mudi 


further in the way of compensation. 
Everyone is familiar with the effects 
of retinal adaptation: after “getting 
used” to cither a dim or a bright il- 
lumination, one sees objects much more 
distinctly than at first. That the retina 
rather than the cortex becomes light- 
adapted and dark-adapted is indicated 
by the bleaching of the visual purple 
in the light and its reappearance in pro- 
longed exposure to the dark. Anodier 
relevant fact is that one eye can be 
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light^adapted and the other simultane- 
ously dark-adapted. 

The progress of adaptation to light 
or dark is traced by determining the 
stimulus threshold, the lowest intensity 
of light which can be perceived at a 
given time. The rod-free fovea requires 
separate study, since the rods go much 
further than the cones in adaptation to 
dim light In an experiment of Piper 
(1903) the test field was a 4-inch square 
of milk glass, illuminated from behind 
and placed one foot from O's eyes. The 
apparatus was set up in a dark room, 
but O was first sent out of doors for 
a quarter of an hour in order that the 
experiment might start with light- 
adapted eyes. When he returned, a first 
determination of *his threshold was 
made, the illumination of the milk glass 
being altered till he just barely saw it. 
He then remained in the dark room, 
and his threshold was measured at inter- 
vals till it reached a fairly stable level, 
as it usually did in 40^0 minutes. At 
this level it was only %5oo the thresh- 
old first determined after entering the 
dark; and this first threshold was cer- 
tainly too low, because dark adaptation 
had advanced to some extent during the 
minute or two consumed in measuring 
the threshold. A quicker method of 
determining the threshold (Blanchard, 
cited by Kohlrausch, iggi) is to have O 
look at a large field of known brightness 
for a certain time, for adaptation, and 
then to darken the field completely 
except for a small central portion — the 
question being whether O can see this 
central portion. By vailing its bright* 
ness the stimulus threshold is deter* 
nained. This method gave results in- 
dicating fully a million times the sensi* 
tivity in extreme dark as in extreme light 
adaptation. Since the test field in the 
experiments so far \ described was lar^ai 


enough to extend beyond the rod-free 
region, the results apply to the rods 
rather than the cones. 

Adaptation of the cones is studied by 
confining the test field to the fovea, 
ifetht (19s 1) used for a test field a small 
red cross illuminated from the rear. It 
subtended a visual angle of 2.5^, which 
is not quite small enough to restrict the 
field to the rod-free region, but the 
additional precaution of using red light 
(a Wratten filter transmitted only the 
red end of the spectrum) was doubtless 
effective since the rods are relatively in- 
sensitive to that light. An initial state 
of light adaptation was secured by direct- 
ing the eyes for 5 minutes upon a bright 
surface. This surface was then dark- 
ened, and O had simply to raise his 
head and look into the apparatus for the 
red cross, and to signal when it became 
visible. A very quick first determina- 
tion was thus secured; O remained in 
the dark and was retested at intervals. 
The results indicated a rapid but limited 
dark adaptation of the cones. It was 
nearly complete in 3 minutes, but the 
sensitivity was only 100-200 times that 
in light adaptation. Cook (1934a) found 
about the same amount of change which 
was almost complete in 8 minutes though 
it continued for 10 minutes longer. 
Hecht’s results are shown in Figure 13-6: 

Instead of determining the stimulus 
threshold, Wright (1934) obtained a 
brightness equation between two mo- 
nocular fields lying side by side in the 
combined binocular field of view. One 
eye was kept in a state of dark adapta- 
tion while other was exposed to a 
bright surface. A match was then made 
between two test fields, one exposed to 
each eye. The light-adapted eye in- 
quired a much brighter test field than 
the dark-adapted eye in order to obtain 
an equation. But as the light^adapted 
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eye Tecovered from its light adaptation 
(or became dark-adapted) by being kept 
in the dark, less objective difference ivas 
needed in order to obtain the equation. 
The course of dark adaptation was so 
nearly linear for the first few minutes 
that the initial sensitivity could be esti- 
mated by extrapolation. This initial 
sensitivity was thus determined after 
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Fig. 13-6. (Hecht, 1921; 1934.) Visual sensitiv- 
ity as a function of length of dark adaptation. 
The shallow curve, with solid circles, shows the 
development of dark adaptation of the foveal 
area and is a cone curve. The deeper curve, with 
hollow circles, was obtained with white light 
over the whole retina and represents the sensi- 
tivity of rods. The break in the curve at 7 min- 
utes shows when the slower adaptation of the 
rods overtakes the more rapid but more limited 
adaptation of the cones. 

different durations of exposure to light, 
and by this means Wright obtained in- 
directly what is very difficult to obtain 
directly, a curve of light adaptation. 
The progress of foveal' light adaptation, 
according to this evidence, is extremely 
rapid and is nearly complete at the 
end of one minute's exposure to the 

Adaptation with red gobies. During 
Wwld Wajr H a very interesting applica- 
tion of ^ impUcations of the dufdicity 
theoi^ .made by Miles (194s). Ref^ 
erakoeio^^n^e ij-g will show that red 
(bs^ond 6ao m/s) is a reasonaUy 
«e itimulus for cones. If a man 


wears special red goggles that transmit 
only this band, he can read with his 
cones, while the rods are relatively un- 
stimulated by the room light and are 
adapting. This procedure avoids tedi- 
ous waiting in the dark for half an 
hour before night duty; he needs only 
5 minutes of real darkness to complete 
the very last portion of the curve, which 
he cannot achieve with red goggles. Of 
course, he must take his goggles off 
before he tries to see in the dark, for 
they screen out the short wavelengths 
which most effectively stimulate the 
dark-adapted rods. If he has to go 
into a lighted area, he can put the gog- 
gles back on, and save most of his dark 
adaptation. The same principle favors 
the use of red lights on instrument dials 
and in chart rooms; one can see reason- 
ably well with such light, without sacri- 
ficing dark adaptation. The only diffi- 
culty comes from colored lines on charts, 
or numbers on dials; red lines are in- 
distinguishable from white background, 
and blue looks black. Hecht & Yun 
Hsia (1945) have made extensive studies 
of adaptation with various filters and il- 
luminants. 

THE ROLE OF VISUAL 
PURPLE (RHODOPSIN) 

Thus far we have largely limited our 
discussion to human vision. In some 
cases we could have presented animal 
experiments that yielded the same re- 
sults. For example, R. H? Brown (igs?) 
set up a conditioned breathing response 
to light in a rabbit and found both 
scotopic and photopic visibility curves, 
in agreement with his other finding that 
the rabbit has color vision. There 
seems to be no reason for describing 
animal experiments where the data 
from man are satisfactory^ but there are 
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ceruin experiments in which only ani* 
maU can be used, llus is patticalarly 
true when we wish to study the actual 
events in the retina. 

One important series of experiments 
is concerned with the role of visual 
purple (p. 366). It has long been known 
that this chemical is found in die rods 
of dark-adapted eyes, and in mudi 
smaller quantities in l^ht-adapted ones. 
When a large amount of this substance 
has been extracted from the eye of a 
frog, it can be studied in a test tube. 
It was in this fashion that the absorp- 
tion spectrum of visual purple was found 
to be essentially the same as the scotopic 
visibility curve of the eye (Hecht, Shlaer, 
& Pirenne, 1942). Further, the amount 
of visual purple bleached is proportional 
to the amount of light which it absorbs. 
The obvious conclusion is that the 
breakdown or bleaching of visual purple 
is the first suge in the stimulation proc- 
ess. But the reaction is reversible, for 
the breakdown product can be reconsti- 
tuted into visual purple. This has 
been demonstrated in the eye (Peskin, 
1942) and even in the test tube (Hecht, 
Chase, Shlaer & Haig, 1936). The de- 
tails of the intermediate steps between 
breakdown of visual purple and excita- 
tion of impulses in the optic nerve ate 
too complicated to discuss here, espe- 
cially since several alternative formula- 
tions are available (Hecht. 1934; Bartley, 
| 94 >. * 95 *: Wald, 194*. » 980 -) 
is reasonably (dear that (1) the amount 
of visual purple bndten clown by lig^ 
determines the strengjth ,of the visual 
response, and (2) the saasitivity ^ the 
rods in light ai^ darh adaptation is (le- 
termined by die amount c|f visual purple 
available. , There is probably a compa- 
rable substance in ^ cooes, but it is 
present in such smaU quantities tihat it 
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Night Uindmns. Ode e^iectally prac- 
tical bit oi infoomation hit ctune from 
these and related studiea. It has been 
known since antiquity that some people 
aM night-blind: they do not dark-adapt 
w<m. When the facts about the chem- 
istry of visual stimulation were worked 
out, it seemed likely that vitamin A was 
part of the cycle — ^in fact, (he precunor 
from which visual purple was built up. 
Perhaps some night blindness was due to 
lack of this vitamin. Hecdit & Mandel- 
baum (1938) showed that 35 days of a 
vitamin-A deficient diet could raise the 
minimum level of dark adaptation by 
about two log units. This means a 
hundredfold loss in sensidvityl Soon 
all the night-fighting pilots in England 
were munching carrots, which are rich 
in this vitamin. Most of the carrots 
were probably wasted, for there is no 
evidence that a surplus of the vitamin 
gives better vision than does a bare 
minimum, and the normal diet presum- 
ably gave the pilots an adequate supply. 
Not all night blindness is due to vita- 
min-A deficiency, for there may be other 
defects in the rod mechanism. 

The electroretinograiBu The data on 
which Hecht and the other workers 
erected , their f(Mrmulations came from 
animals hanging from the (dam to man. 
The clam (Mya) has a very (dear-cut 
response to light, siphon retnuxion. 
Furthermore, it responds mmt rapidly 
the stronger the stimulus. Hence Hecht 
(1934) was able to study the develop- 
ment of light and dark adaptadon by 
recording the progressive chuiges in re- 
acdon time, evmi to determine the 
ttmperature coi^icients -oC the reacdoos 
valuakte dde. to their nature. 

Much (d the visual purple used in test 
tubes has come,! ht>m, the fro|i i Hmioe, 
it is h^j^'desiiabie to kimw K this jsni- 
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roal ha» an «ye that works like oats. 
Anattnnical studies show similarity, even 
to the ptesence of both rods and cones. 
Correspondii^ly, Riggs (1937) showed 
that the frog’s dark-adaptation curve 
(Fig. 13-7) has a break, suggestive of 
that between human cone and rod curvet 
(Fig. 13-6), 
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Fic. 13-7. (Riggs, 1937.) The dark-adaptation 
curve of the frog, as measured by the Intensity 
required to evoke a standard height of the retinal 
potential in the frog. Note the similarity to 
human dark-adaptation curves. 

But how did Riggs know whether or 
not the frog saw a given dim light at a 
specific level of adaptation? He could 
have used some gross behavioral re- 
sponse. learned or unkamed, but in- 
stead, he tested the eye directly. Like 
all sensitive tissues, the retina shows an 
electrical dtange or potential on stimu- 
lation; the change, which can be re- 
corded, is called the electroretinogram. 
This wave of electrical activity has sev- 
eral phases, and its wave form depends 
on such factors as color, intensity, and 
(huratum of the l^t Ivhich arouses it 
(Fig. 13^8). We shall not go mto de- 
tailed, description of the wave form or 
the am^tpnents into vdiidi it tnay be 
iiMyted 1935), hut tve siudi 

atn^y poist one lhat the most promi- 
nent featumh^iie large S wave. It syas 
thh wsine dmt iUj^ t»ed ns an index 

ae^ponie to pdot the dark-adi^atimi' 
■Wane Of ^gaae 19-7; he mbirihrily 


lecied a given height of B wave as the 
threrirold response and found how much 
light was necessary to reach diis value 
at the various stages of dark adapution. 

The electrenetinogram has been stud- 
ied in animals for half a century. The 
early insensitive recording devices made 
it necessary to pick it up directly from 
the retina, Imt modern electronic ampli- 
fiers make it unnecessary to enter the 
eye with electrodes. All that is needed 
is X thin moist wick on the cornea, and 
another contact grounded sennewhere 
else on the animal. This method was 
used by Hartline, Graham (cf. ig34b for 
summary), Granit, and others. 

Human retinal potentials. The electro- 
retinogram may tell us a lot about how 
the refina works, but how is it related 
to vision? The animal experiments do 
not tell us whether or not the light is 
actually seen. The best way to answer 
the question would be to put a human 
O in a psychophysical set-up, getting 
simultaneous reports and electroretino- 
grams on the same stimulus flashes. 
Riggs, Berry & Wayner (1949) succeeded 
in doing this difficult job. The secret 
of their success rested on the use of an 
eketrode imbedded in a contact lens 
(Riggs, 1941). The thin glass or plastic 
shell of this lens clings to the eyeball 
for a period of hours and permits norma) 
vtskn; at the same time it holds the 
eketrode in dectrical contact with the 
cornea, through itatural seoctions which 
fill the hollow between contact lens and 
eye. A fine wire Irads off to appropriate 
amplifiers, and the electrical dianges sre 
recorded i^Otogr^^kaBy. Figure 13^ 
h a tracing of a bumah electroretino- 
gram obtained ht diis fashion. The 
results rikowed ritkt the viriirility curve 
of human eye, m determined by fhe 
B wave, is'^i«ry simihtr to the scott^c 
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A WHober of iiaes indkatt diat fBcat' 
of tbs . mtpooafi aurisi^ from OBMofttc 
awitoi^hlWA . . ITbe- Af' 'n- 

inctteaies pcogrdMh^y .1^ 
datb adaptation ^ letioal xodi (Ad- 
nan, 1945; Jobastm. >949; Hiiss 8e |^«)r 



Fic. 13-6. (Riggs % Johnson, >949-) The hu* 
man electroretinograna. Electrical responses to 
three separate flarites, eadi of a diifermt color, 
have been assembled in one figure. The flesh 
lasted .04 sec, « may be seen by comparison with 
the i/io-aec time Uiie beneath it. Note that all 
three curves have the same predominant B wave 
but that the red curve diows a marked pre* 
liminary dip. 

son, i94f^. Nig^t-bUnd itMlividtials do 
not show the nonnal incnntse in lespoofle 
because thek lod reoeptan ate not capa- 
ble of Kcovering their setiflitivity in 4 fae 
darknesfl. 

The hmnan ^ecmiretiiuifraiB ihewi 
some specific change with watelength, 
as quy he .seen fpom F^pnne The 
most saikHv diiereiioe it w dK MnaU 
dip just hefott'tihfl pcincipd (B) emw 
to red hg^t* Thh twiytilff deftMMiep, 
attributed by AdeM<lli$^ l<9ii^ 
photoftc mecIbmtiHne of thd eyen/il* 
presem !» • HfHKpr oMawot in nc^pnme'fla 
odter oeldini ',fti pi«dnmi|d ^dwctrucini 
who »c nearly Uicel to led Ughn the 
initial 4 elciD«ion k- #diflh ihe 
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gtn, ^ fnajbr pint of ^ dbctroihiino- 
gram tedects priinai% dte icotopk 
atedbanisnu. <npedidty in ihe imk- 
adapted eye. 

tImFORAL AN!> spatial 
FACTORS 

IDnration of sdinulus. Uncjti now we 
have avoided any mention of the dura- 
Hon of stimulation, but the time daring 
which « stimulus persists may be quite 
as hnpcetant as its intensity. The pho- 
tographer must lengthen his exposure 
if the light is weak. He thus recog- 
nizes what is known as the Bnnsen- 
Roseoe law. 1 X T = C; or, the intensity 
(I) of a li^t multiplied by its duraiion 
(T) detestnines its effect This law is 
the keystone of all jffiomdienUcal proc- 
esses, from the effect of light <ni the 
growth of wheat seedlings to the break- 
down of visual purple in the eye. It 
is the quantity (I X T) of light tto de- 
termines its effectiveness. Thus, an 
electrk spark that lasts a mfflionth of a 
second looks as bright as a light ^o.aoo 
as intense that lasts for second. 

A little reflection on w^t we know' 
abmit dre chetmical fwooesses in the 
retina wants us against extending the 
law to cover indefinitely long Arrations. 
Bemembm that the breakdown of visual 
purple is reyersilde and that thh them') 
leal is restdted by a recovery ptocem 
it takes from go m «oe tm hr dm harantt 
eye iok the bad-reaction to get fdag; 
^ porjod it caStd the tmlticBi 
(Graimm ib Mai|pria, fw r 0 mt 
ootim time j(Phena<v a9ii|dl)» ^ 

» dm disrinkn k kiqn tad^ 
m or isiosnsify wfiu inmr 

w lIOItMlipCS tHO OwOClXm ^ WK 

i<^.i_. .. .-fl- A- .1 -L - .. w -j \ 
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Fic. 13-9. (<>raham Margaria, 1935.) Inten- 
sity-time curves for the four areas indicated. 
The ordinate shows the amount of light — inten- 
sity X duration— ^hich is just visible if it lasts 
for the duratwn shewn on the base line.; both 
axes are logarithftic^ to condense the graph. Ui 
smallest area (top gtaph) the Bunsen-Roscoe 
l 4 w holds up to aflmt log T "-li) (T — .i sec)t 
so far the data points ruh parallel to the base 
line^ showing I X T to remain epnstant. But for 
e^tpeitjiiea longer than the erssimi 4 mati^ the 
^rye ^^bs at a (dope of unity; this meai^ tl^ 
T is ^ longer a factor in determining the thresh- 
old, 'and the fomiula becomes 1 = C. Note that 
diM grai^ for auecesitvely larger tetfnal ateas 
show leas^i^rp /br^lci. at the critical dun^doh. 
TIdi ;is antoi^ the mole pM* 

aketnus retl^,elemetit8 In the larger areas 
scures theOl^^^ ielatioitship. The broken lines 
show wtubift ihe pobsts would be expected to Isdl 
If h were Ijjot'lm 


TJlis is shown rather dearly in Figiite 
i3'9» for stimulus threshold determina* 
ttom. The same general facts hold 
whenever we are dealing with the dfects 
of intensity of Visual stimulatkm, as in 
brightness discrimination^ visual acuity, 
€»r even recording retinal potentials. 
In fact, the results obtained front optic 
nerve discharges in the compound eye 
of the horseshoe crab look very similar 
to those plotted in Figure 13-9 — ^thc 
chief difference is that the break is 
sharper (Hartline, 1934). The implica- 
tions of these facts for practical research 
are fairly obvious. If you are interested 
in stable thresholds, either use an ex- 
posure of a half second or more, or care- 
fully controlled durations below %5 
second, to keep away from the uncer- 
tain region where the curve bends 
sharply. The short exposures have the 
advantage that they avoid eye move- 
ments, which would complicate things 
by shifting the stimulus to new retinal 
points. 

Spatial summatioii. If a surface is of 
uniform objective brightness, a small bit 
of it appears less bright than a larger 
bit Increasing the visible area of the 
surface from a mere point to the small 
gire of hull a d^ee Of visual angle in- 
creases the apparent brightness, but fur- 
ther increase little Effect. Bvitteiuly 
mote light enters the eye from m broader 
digii from a tigrrower surface Of the 
same brightness. Feiiect summation 
would require the same quantity of light 
to be barely perceptible whether it 
came from a broiuler er miro^ 
area and br^tness Would he^ iiUen 
changeable fattora in perceptibility- 
Denote l^’ightiieas by the letter I and 
area by A, and let K be a conscatit; then 
perfect i^tial stmahaatimt would be ex- 
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pntfiied '}]iy the iox omttwat 

perceptih^ty, , 
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en .equatipo whii^ is sometimes called 
Rkco^s lew. and the validity of which 
is disputed. 

An experunent of Pknm'(i9>^ was 
designed to measure spatial ^summation 
within the confines of the fovea. To 
confine a stimulus to the fovea is not 
easy because of wavering fixation, espe- 
cially in dim li^t Pi^on used instead 
of a single fixation point a little square 
consisting of four red points, and found 
it comparatively easy to maintain fixa- 
tion in the blank center of this square. 
Within the square he presented from 
time to time a circular spot of faint 
light; and foi: each size of the spot he 
determined the brightness threshold. It 
deaeased as the diameter of the spot 
increased, up to over i** which is about 
the diameter of the fovea. But summa- 
tion was not perfect, for the 1 value did 
not go down as fast as the A value wmit 
up. If we write, instead of Ricco's law, 
the more general expression, 

IXA“ = K 

we have in the exponent, m, a measure 
or indicttor of the degree' of summation. 
If m :s o, the aree ntakes no diSerenoe, 
there is zero summation. If m, as i, 
summation is perfect, M already said. 
Pi^(m's>data gave .mts 9.9 which wquld 
indicate quite, imperfect summatioR In 
the tovea. Other experiments showed 
a higher degtee of summation outside 
the fovea^ smd die vahse srf m imneased 
toward; dk periphery the retina. 
Alsc^ vthe hirtlmr irmn iihe .lovea the 
stiamhvfed a^. i^ hroa^ it could he 

wd still show aone iummatiMi. > 

These functional, yesults {aobably de- 
pend on the- anatomical faa that in 
the,peisphihndiaeAe>«d the-iedoa'Sev^ 


recqstov edit oimimct wi^.d air#e;jam, 
glion cell and optic netw dbmv The 
furdter Irmh the fovea, the mom oonvmw 
gence of neural hapulies from the. 
rt^tors. 

Summatkai occurs between separated 
spots, so that the threshold is lower wfam 
two spots receive the same intensity 
simultaneously than when pqly <H)e«of 
the spots gets the sUmultu. The spots 
cannot he far apart, however — ^not more 
than 10' apart in the fovea, and not 
more than a” at some distance from the 
fovea. Here again we see more summa- 
tion in the perifdiery than in the fovea 
(Beitel, 1994). 

The two-spot experiment suggests that 
summation over a long distance will be 
small. In a latger sdmulus patch there 
are more elentents summatii^;, but they 
summate less perfectly because they lie 
farther apmt. When the stimulus 
patches are varied over a wide range 
of size, these two opposing factors inter- 
act in such a way as to make even 
Pirn’s formula inadequate, since the 
exponent m cannot be takmi as a con- 
stant (Graham, Brown 8e Mote, 1999: 
Graham & Bartlett, 1999, 1.940). . ’ 

Spatid summati<Hi must impair acuity 
uniw it hi offset by the reverse type 
of interaction. Graham 8 : Granit (i99ti) 
were nblii to detect an inhibitory pr 
traedVe influence exerted by the brightcf 
of two aei^iborit^ spots upmi thy 
dimmear one. While the dim spot in- 
creased ^ Appamat Inrig^uness of the 
xdjac^ br^^t ^t, the fetter seemed 
to diminidi the Apparent hrigfatnem of 
dm foemer* fulfer dfeeusdon o| 
thii intimndttg type of fetmActiem, 
GnAmn <i>t94h). . s ; , 

i,,U wiU he teen, that inteiRcdop eSifeti 
foe quite c!imafdica<^ ^imide summa^ 
don is pardculady in^poifent jn',^ 
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dd ^ues of iUnmination, bat inhibi- 
(km. and also the presence of sd‘ay light, 
become quite important at higher levels 
of illumination (Fry St Bartley, 1935; 
Bartley, 1935). 

Interaction in the fovea. The relative 
freedom of the fovea from cross-connect- 
ing fibers would lead us to expect that 
interaction would be at a minimum in 
this area. There is considerable experi- 
mental proof that this is true (see 
Graham, 1934b). Separate foveal points 
are surprisingly independent of each 
other. We shall mention one experi- 
ment to illustrate this point. In the 
diapter on Attention (p. 96) we de- 
scribed the Hunter-Sigler (1940) experi- 
ment, whidi showed that it takes more 
light td see two dots than one, and 
still more light as the number of dots 
is increased. This looks like mutual 
inhibition, even though all dots were 
well within the fovea. But it might also 
be a simple statistical matter (Schlosberg, 
1948). Remember that the threshold is 
always defined in terms of a certain 
probability. A single dot might be re- 
ported on 25 percent of the trials at 
one intensity level, 50 percent at another, 
and 75 percent at a still higher level of 
illumination. Hunter 8c Sigler defined 
their threshold as 50-percent correct re- 
^ts on the number of dots exposed^ 
But suppose the percepticm of ea^ dot 
on a multidot plate was an independent 
event. Take an intensity that will let 
iiS'see any single dot on 50 percent of die 
friah. We . should expect .5 cotreet re- 
ports on a oneKlot plate, but only .eg 
(i$*) on a twodot plate. The problem 
is tte same as tossing coins; if the prQba<‘ 
bifity is .5 ^thet a single coin Udll land 
li(^ up, k it that two coins will both 
Itod hehdt^ and that n coins vdll all 


land heads up. Returning to the dots, 
we must start with enough light to ^ve 
a higher P value for each dot if we want 
.50 correct on two dots. Hie actual 
figure would be about .7. To 

give 50 percent correct on n dots, we 
would need enough li^t to give 
on any single dot. So it is easy to see 
why it takes more light to get 50-percent 
correct reports as the number of dots 
increases, without recourse to interac- 
tion effects. 

To check this formulation, Casperson 
8c Schlosberg (1950) ran an intensive 
study of two Os at one level of illumina- 
tion. The results were in very good 
agreement with the prediction that the 
probability of correct reports of from 
two to seven dots varied as the n*** 
power of the probability for one dot, 
with the intensity of illumination re- 
maining constant. This may be taken 
as reasonable evidence that the small 
foveal areas corresponding to the sepa- 
rate dots showed little interaction. It 
further suggests that they varied inde- 
pendently in sensitivity, rather than as 
a result of some common factor like 
pupillary size or level of attention. But 
recently we have come to realize that 
the source of variability which creates 
the psychophysical ogive may not be 
entirely an 0-factor; the quantum theory 
of the threshold blames the variability 
on the essential nature of the stimulus. 
Let us turn to this theory. 

*nie quantum theory mt the vlsoal 
dureshold, We now know that tbt total 
quantity of kght (1 X k the sig- 

nificant thing in determinii^ tbrndidldt, 
so long as we keep time el eieposam 
^rt and area smal. Tbit tmfeuid qmm- 
tiiy needed fen the dark-adapted nf* 
tunas out to be v<ny smaU, of dm 



TEMPORAL AND SPATLAL tACTORI 


in 


<rf 5 X »o~‘* ergs. Pirenne makes thfa 
vivid by pointing out that the mechani' 
cal energy oi a pea fidling one inch, if 
converted into luminous energy, would 
be sufikient to give a faint impression 
of light to every man that ever lived 
(1948, p. 78). 

Earlier we pointed out that modem 
physicists often think of light as made 
up of quanta, or particles, which cannot 
be subdivided. These quanta are very 
small units of energy. Hecht and hi$ 
collaborators (see below) calculated that 
the minimum effective flash described in 
the last paragraph consists of 54-148 
quanta. About half of them get lost 
through reflection or absorption by the 
cornea, lens, and liquids that All the 
eye, and not all of the remaining afl-yo 
hit the sensitive tips of rods or cones. 
It can be shown in several ways that 
perhaps 80 percent pass between the ele- 
ments, and are absorbed by the black 
pigment at the outer surface of the 
retina. So we are left with perhaps 
5-14 of our original quanta as the 
actual threshold stimulus. Now spatial 
summation seems to be complete over 
an area that includes 500 rods. With 
approximately 10 quanta spread over 
500 rods, it is unlikely that more than 
one quantum will hit a single rod. $0 
it seems that a single quantum is enough 
to initiate the minimum photochemical 
event in one rod — but not enough to 
make us report a flash. Apparently 
5-14 rods must summate their effect to 
cross the response threshold. The fact 
that they arc anatomically connected to 
permit spatial summation is one thing 
that makes rod vision $0 sensitive. As 
a matter of fact, it is hard to see how 
the retina could pbssibly be much more 
^nsitive than it is. If one quantum, 
upping off one rod, were enough to 


make us see a flash, we would have a 
rather chaotic visual Add, fot sensitive 
elements often Are spontaneously (p. 
271). The requirement that several 
rofi^ summate to produce a sensatton is 
just another example of the need for a 
‘'signal strength” above “noise level” 
before the signal can be observed. 

It is still too early to see.^l the im- 
plications of this brilliant analysis, but 
some of them arc pointed out by Hecht, 
Shlaer & Pirenne (1942) as well as in 
the less technical accounts by Hecht 
(1944) and Pirenne (1948). We may 
mention one of these implications, with* 
out going into great detail. In our dis- 
cussion of Psychophysics (p. 219) we 
saw that the threshold was a statistical 
concept. That is, we deAne the lower 
threshold as that intensity which will 
call out a response in a certain per- 
centage of trials, as 60 percent or 75 
percent. Stronger stimuli call out the 
response with a higher frequency, and 
weaker ones less frequently. The typi- 
cal psychometric function is an ogive. 
The so-called frequency-of-seeing curves 
are of this type. It has generally been 
assumed that the random variations' 
which produce these curves are within 
O. But if quanta are discrete particles, 
and hits ^on individual rods are merely 
chance events, it is possible that the 
variability is in the stimulus, and not 
in O. By making this assumption, the 
authors cited above were able to predict 
some very interesting things about the 
detailed form of the psychometric func- 
tions under speciAc conditions. Of 
course, it is not time to scrap the con- 
cept of variations in the sensitivity of 
O as a factor in psychophysical experi- 
ments, but it is consoling to liilame some 
of the variability on the esseittial nature 
erf the stimulus. ? ; 





BRIGHTNESS 

OiSierenoe tlffesholds. Most of the ex* 
perimena we have considered up to this 
point have been concerned with the in- 
tensidve RL, or lower threshold, which 
is a valuable tool for working out basic 
visual processes. Once these have been 
established, they can be extended to the 
other phenomena. An excellent illus- 
tration of this point is furnished by re- 
search on the OL for brightness. How 
larTC must a brighmess difference be 
made before it is < detected? Does 
Weber's law (Al/I = K) hold? We have 
already seen that Weber’s fraction is very 
high at low stimulus intensities, and falls 
to a fairly flat minimum for the upper 


half of the (logarithmic) stimulus’ rainge 
(Fig. 8* i6, p. 2 « 4 ). These data wet« 
taken by Konig fc Brodhun iit 
Let us examine same recent experiments 
to see how the data are obtainedi and 
what they mean. 

Perhaps the most obvious way to set up the 
experiment is to show O a small circular field, 
split into two semicircles by a thin line 
down the middle. Appropriate light sources, 
lenses, and filters can be arranged to illumi- 
nate the two half fields independently. The 
task is to report which half field is l^ighter. 
Now comes the problem of how the actual ob- 
servations are to be made. If both half 
fields are lighted simultaneously, and O is al- 
lowed to look back and forth to compare 
them, there will be all sorts of complications 
With adaptation and afterimages. Perhaps it 



UOG I 

k )tonp< 1998^ Thr relation between Weber's fnetion (Ct^/ 1 ) and,libe ipitWi 
■ity '^"tve lepieienu datt obuined at the indicated deration of 

the mtee bugM time values all give the same curve; they are beyond the critical dun- 
, tiaC curves IckA lets steep than that'ed figure’ 8-16, beause the ordfaiate'Ii ptotted Id fay * 
Uptfaddill iio^ts here. 







Fig. 13-11. (Graham & Kemp. 1938.) I X T ftifference threaholds and different adaptation levels. 


would be better to flash them on for only a 
brief period, say 1 second, while O maintains 
fixation on the center of the held. But then 
there is the problem of the pre-exposure held; 
if it was dark, O is partially dark-adapted. 
Of course, £ can decide to keep the pre-ex- 
pdsure field at one specific intensity, regard- 
less of the level of the actual stimuli. This 
is what Kellogg (ipag) did, as we mentioned 
on p. aoo. 

Another option was taken by Graham & 
Kemp {1938). They illuminat^ both half 
fields at the (same) desired intensity, and per- 
mitted O to fixate at their center. When O 
was ready, he released a shutter which added 
an additional Bash to one half field, and he 
then reported whether he saw it or npt. In- 
tensity and duration of the incremental flash 
could be vidted from trial to trial. They 
were thus able to determine difference dlresh- 
olds and plot a curve that was veiy similar to 
dial .Stained by. :Kdn]ig ic Brodhun. As a 
^tlter. of fa<^ Graham h Kemp obtained a 
whole tanidy of Al/I vs, I chryes, one for ea!di 
duinition. (Fig. 13^10.) ' - 

XI we plot these deta in a dSensnt way, a 
very interOning thing occm. Cmmdm the 


intensity level of the two half fields (before 
the flash is added to one) as an adapting in- 
tensity. This is reasonable, for O has been 
fixating the circle for some time before the 
flash is added. We should get a fam%;^ 
I X T vj. T curves, roughly similar to mo^ 
of Graham 8c Margaria (Fig, 13-9, p, 574). 
with each curve representing a different level 
of adaptation. It will be seen from F%ure 
13-11 that this is exactly what we get# even 
including sharp breaks at the critical durar 
tiom This line of reasoning suggesu that 
Che DL is very closely related to the RL; in 
^ther case stimulation depends on the breaks 
down a certain amount of the receptive 
substance within a critical dturation. T%t 
amount (I x T) of light required to do tl^ 
job depends on the level of adaptation, and 
heiice on the amount of avaflable photosensi^ 
tive sulxcaiice. Essentially Che same results 
emerged aben Grafamn U Bartlett (194a) ex- 
amined the effect of si^e pf the stimulus ama 
on die dikerence d^shold for, brightness, 
Lar^ areas yielded sinaUar Wehcr Iractidhs 
(Al/I) chan did small ones, showing that 
spatial summation wishin areas is importailt 
im as It, is M ^ / 




Ill €1. ^| VISION 

Scaliivg brlglitiiess. Experiments such 
as Aescj may seem far removed from the 
question of brightness as a dimension. 
In our discussion of the construction of 
psychological scales (p. 244) we found 
that it was possible to arrange a series 
of grays* reaching from white to black, 
so that each step would appear to be 
equal to every other one. Furthermore, 
such a scale of brils turns out to be in 
substantial agreement with a scale con- 
structed by summating j.n.d. units, in 



Fic. 13*18. (Troland, 1930.) Brightness (= Bril- 
liance) as a function of log stimulus intensity. 
The base-line unit is the photon, which takes 
into account both intensity and the size of the 
pupil, thus representing retinal illumination. 
The ordinate shows how many j.n.d. steps a given 
intensity is above the stimulus threshold. 

the spirit, if not the letter, of Fechner's 
law. A summated j.n.d. curve is pre- 
sented in Figure 15-12. An interesting 
fact to note now is that both the bril and 
the summated j.n.d. scales are very simi- 
lar to the mine scale of the Munsell 
system of color classification, which has 
been used as a practical device for sev- 
eral decades (see Adams, 1922). It is 
surprising that the carefully controlled 
experiments with small spots of li^t 
yield r^ul^ that apply to a series of 
Ipray papers when we realise 

that the ^ viewed on various 

backgrof|^^surrcmlids'% under mied 


illumination, and with all the complica- 
tions introduced by a moving eye (p. 250). 

Intermittent light Flicker and fusient 
If the eye were a perfect light-registering 
instrument, it would give an intermittent 
sensation whenever the stimulus was 
intermittent. There would be no "reti- 
nal lag.” The retinal response would 
start up instantly with full force at the 
beginning of each flash of light and 
stop instantly with the end of each flash. 
This is too much to expect of any in- 
strument consisting of biological struc- 
tures, and as a matter of fact we find a 
lag both at the beginning and at the 
end of the stimulus. This lag is more 
an advantage than a disadvantage in 
perceiving objects under intermittent 
illumination. A modern electric bulb 
driven by alternating current would 
show all objects as flickering if the 
eye had perfect resolving power in 
time. 

A regularly intermittent light can be 
regarded as consisting of cycles, each 
cycle composed of a dark phase and a 
light phase. Frequency is measured in 
cycles per second. At low frequency 
O perceives a series of flashes of light; 
as the frequency is gradually increased 
the impression changes successively to 
coarse flicker, fine flicker, and perfectly 
steady light. The frequency at which 
all flicker disappears is called the fmion 
frequency. The higher the fusion fre- 
quency, the more efficient is the opera- 
tion of the light-registering .mechanism, 
the better its resolving power in time, 

Fusion frequency depends on several 
stimulus variables: on the intensity of 
the positive phase and the difference be- 
tween the two phases; qti the 
portion of the two phases; on the area 
of the flickering field; on the part of 
the retina stixnulatetL 



the negative i^ase have aero in* 
tentity, tfien iuston irequency kuaeasea 
widi the intensity of tibe positive phase. 
The inoease follows a logarithmic curve 
expressed by the equatitm: 

n s a log I + h 

in which n is the fusion frequency in 
cycles per second, I is the intensity of the 
positive phase, and a and b are param- 
eters which remain constant under con- 
stant conditions of the experiment, 
though varying slightly from time to 
time and from O to O. This equation 
is called the Ferry-Porter law. It is the 
same in form as the Weber-Fechner law 
(p. 836), and the correspondence indi- 
cates that fusion frequency can be used 
as a measure of apparent intensity. 

Fusion frequency is as low as 5 cycles 
per second at very low intensities, and 
as high as 50 or 55 cycles per second at 
high intensities. In motion picture pro- 
jection the retina receives intermittent 
stimulation since a dark phase inter- 
venes between each two successive 
frames. The normal projection rate is 
about 80 frames per second; at high 
screen brightness there mi^t be annoy- 
ing flicker. But modern projectors in- 
terrupt the beam once between frames 
and twice during each frame, giving 
about 60 flashes per second. 

According to the above equation, n 
is a linear function of log I, and the 
jdot of the fusion frequency against log 
I should therefore be a straight line. 
This law breaks down not only at very 
high intensities, where the receptors 
are overloaded, but abo at low intensi- 
ties when the rods are doing most of the 
work-^r rather at those faiiiy low In- 
tensities at which the contribution to 
br^tness is shiftily from the rods to 
the eoaa; If tite cone function is em- 
phasixed, eitiier by using rod light or 
by omtfinii^ ^ ttininlat to the hmau 


gls 

thn Ferry^Porter 4 «w htddi very 
a wide tange tntensitins (iF«cht> 
pp. 741 -^ 45 )- >' 

Fusion fre<]ttency increases with the 
area of the ^kering field as .;wtil as 
with its intensity (Granit 4 : Harpetv 
1930) and the same logarithmic telation 
holds good: 

n = c log A d 

where A = area, and c^aad d are param- 
eters. The fact that a larger area gives 
higher fusion frequency is further prot^ 
of spatial summation and shows that 
spatial summation assists the resolving 
power in time. 

Fusion frequency differs in different 
parts of the retina. It is usually said 
to be higher in peripheral than in cen- 
tral vision. Bring a color wheel just 
to fusion frequency in direct vision and 
then turn the eyes somewhat to the 
side: you find the flicker to reappear in 
indirect vision. In this experiment 
quite a broad area of the retina is ex- 
posed to the intermittent stimulus. 
When the stimulus is restricted to a 
very small area, the opposite result is 
obtained (Granit & Harper, 1930)! fusion 
frequency is highest in the fovea.^ The 
cones, accordingly, have a higher fusion 
frequency than the rods, and the usual 
result first cited is due to greater spatial 
summation in the periphery. 

Spatial summation can be well demon- 
strated by the flicker mrohod (Granit, 
1930). Four small ^kxs are made to 
flash syndironously, and the fusimt fre- 
quency is determined -vdron all four tro 
used and when only one fiatiies: . 
fusion frequmtcy is higher for the hwt 
than for the single ^pait. 'Tbe> d^er^- 
enee a greatest when ^ fotir spots ^ 
dose together and when tlw per i p h m y 
of the wtina is stimularoth If titi-queay 
how qiathd atimmtiaa^itrot rojro.vylro 
fotion freqaency, tim Inm^ ilsv ihaecjt 



d£6£l oE intensifying the positive 
fAaikfe etf the intennittent stitnulm. ' 

The relative duration of the light and 
dilrk {hisses Of the cycle has aii effect 
on fu^on Irequencyj though the relation 
ia radier complex. The lodger the light 
phase the higher its effective intensity 
rises through temporal summation^ but 
the longer the dark phase^ the more com- 
plete the recovery a!nd the more nearly 
zero is the dark phase (Cobb» 1934). 

When th^ two phases of the intermit- 
tent light differ not in intensity but in 
wavelength, flicker is much less in evi- 
dence. Rotate a color wheel with red 
and green sectors of about the same 
brightness, and you get some flicker at 
low speeds, but any dicker remaining 
at higher frequencies is due wholly to 
brightness difference. This principle is 
used in flicker photometry: you alter- 
nate a colored and a white light and 
adjust the intensity of the white to give 
minimum dicker; the two will then 
have equal effective intensity. The 
equations so obtained do not agree per- 
fectly with those given by direct impres- 
sion of the relative brightness of two 
colors (Tufts, 1907). 

Once the fusion frequency is reached, 
further inctease of frequency— ^or cx- 
amplei further increase in the speed of 
a rotating coldr wheel — produces no 
dNmge in sensation. The sensation is 
tiiO sanie as would be produced by the 
Sux of Itg^t s{»^ad uniformly 
H^ughodt the cyclt^^e wdl^stab* 
HAdl Talbol^lateau lawv For exam- 
{sfd let a contain 1% white 

aihtl % ah^^ suppose for the ano^ 
Mfii' that the black has zero brightness. 
Suppose tiisti ^that the white* under the 
glvesi iUnminaiion* has a brightness of 
ttiO'nsdilUkmbertB. Then the effective 
iMdgittiiess of^ iused jmrface is ^ ^ 
looedt^ag ml ' . -if ''^^the - 


zeally etiohgh light to have a 

brightness of 4 ml k will eontribum dn^ 
ing rotation % of 4 ml re s ml to the 
^^ive brightness of the mixture 
which will therefore be S5 -f $ re t8 ml. 
This principle is constantly assumed and 
utilized in color mixing. 

The higher the frequency at which an 
individual can see dicker, the greater the 
fidelity and efficiency of his sensory visual 
mechanism. This efficiency declines in 
age, as shown by the relatively low fusion 
frequency in age groups of 55 and over — 
an average result with individual excep- 
tions (Misiak, 1947, 1951). From the 
more practical standpoint of visual per- 
ception, however, fusion is sometimes ah 
advantage and dicker a nuisance, as in 
motion pictures and television. Fusion 
is one factor in apparent visual move- 
ment (p. 51a). 

We have said enough to show that 
critical fusion fmquency (cf.f.) is a 
much more complicated phenomenon 
than we might suspect. It is a simple 
experiment to set up and carry out, and 
it sets an easy task for O. Unfortu- 
nately, it is difficult to integrate the 
dndings into a general theory of vision. 
But even though we do not fully under- 
stand its significance, c.L£. is a very use- 
ful research tool, for it is intimately 
bound up with many visual phenomena 
(Graham, 1934b; Bartley, 1951). Wc now 
have a practically complete annotated 
bibliography of the very numerous in* 
vestigations of this subject (Landis, 1953). 

VISUAL ACUITY 

Mien you ^‘havc your eyes tested** ^yoii 
take a practical test df visital amity. 
Vou stand so leet from k stm^M dkait 
which contains rows d Imima d fmriodt 
sizes. If you can lead tim 
normal for so leet, yon 



9tai;-U iwni '« -faigB^- vaH^ ^ 4 ri N>» y< ^ry^|^^m iW^ ^ 

wIikIi^ u tscBrwA' lor 40 >iei^ you have ity^ ISieiei «r<» 

^%o ifium, etc. Xhis teu it good laeasoring mnii^. 
enough, to tell whetl^ or pot your tfe isom the dawie wnth e€> -{ii^iplifdtx 
htn ^tical defecn that can. be correct^ (i$s 6 *S 6 ), tvho hoped' to uie 4hcia to 
by but it is inadequate 1^ tbi.r determine the leiolving ytower -of '.idle 


study of the ultimate resolving power 
of . ^ retina. OiSeretit letters present 
tasks of different difficulty, depending 
on. their shape. This variability can 
be eliminated by using a broken ring 
(Landolt C) in place of the letters, and 
rotating it between trials. Or the rows 
of the chart may be made up of many 
such rings, each with the gap in a differ- 
ent place. Thus O always has the same 
task, the discrimination of the position 
of the same gap. It would be meaning- 
less to give the size of the gap in inches 
or millimeters, for die size of a just per- 
ceptible gap would vary with the dis- 
tance from the eye. Both geometry and 
experiment indicate that the kind of 
unit we want is an angular one; it is the 
angle subtended at the eye by the size 
of the gap, or of any object. This is 
called the msual angle. It may be con- 
verted directly into retinal distance, if 
we know the size of the eye — to be more 
specific, the distance from the nodal 
point, near the rear of the lens, to the 
retina. Visual angle is an inverted 
measure: the bigger the angle, , the worse 
the acuity. Hence, it is conventional 
to express acuity as . the redfarocal of 
the visual ang^,. measured in minutes 
ai arc. A nidcel (diameter; xo .6 msn) 
subtend about one minute, at sgg ft 
(ys m). and eteesponda to i^sual 
actdty of ijo. Thia h a reasonable value 
wider.gQod conditions: if thedig^t were 
{Maker* yon^ ntigbt ^haim to hidra the 
eiewhig diMoime M dnea the gap* thus 
deubhr^ the. ui|^ The teaidi^ ,vs|>^ 
ttfi'taeni^iVHtuld'.'.be . -the .eecipriaml. 
0I' tie da«ide^.-jHq^ .j.i . .. , .1.. i 


retina. Remember doe the retina is a 
mosaic of receptor ceUs: the acuity 
the eye should bear some keladoa tp. 
the fineness (d spacii^ edtthese dements. 
Many of the problems will be clearer 
if you think of them in terms of the 
halftone reproductions of {diotos . in 
newspapers. Even with the naked eye, 
it is possible to see that such photos are 
made up of a pattern of dots. But in 
some of the better magazines, a much 
finer pattern of dots is used, often visible 
only with a hand lens; such reproduc- 
tions permit a large amount <d fine, de- 
tail. It is essentially this type of rt^ro- 
duction that the eye was suppmed to 
perform. Hence, one should be able 
to match the fineness of the retinal 
mosaic with the fineness ol detail that 
can be discriminated by tlm eye. 

The first mediod one might Ury is the 
minimum visible. How small a dot tan 
be detected? But a bright dot, against 
a dark ground, will tell us nothing'about 
the spacing of retinal eienmnts, for we 
could see the dot as Itmg as it stzmUlat^ 
a tangle receptor. Thus a star, itt ter^ 
of its actual visual angle* is {oo : s ma l l, 
to measure, even with a telescope, {ts 
apparent size, or magnitude, depends on 
in brj^tness, for. its . light may 
to. seveml retinal deimmts* thut isemmi 
iz^ to he cmisiderahly huger; 
pmnt«. ,• .vi 

The other version' tsi . the 
viaihle iaa Uadt tMopia whtteglron^ 
Tbomasomiig hesK h Mach dot 

has^ to,ogvera,.teoepiiiir.(idl«>lei^^ 
unstfgmlaawi dementini 
lated ones* The trouble: hare >14 . . that 



Ill' ' wston 

mm Hit imt tye U tkt from a perfect 
Light te mattered hy the 
i^arfdui media of the eye> and it is re« 
fleeted around inside the eye. A more 
seripiis blur is produced by dif&action, 
a physical phenomenon based on inter- 
ference among light w^ves. Finallyi the 
eye undergoes constant small tremor, 
or physiological nystagmus (p. 498), 
wht^ jiggles the image over the retina. 



Fks. 13*13. (Heeht Se Mints, 1939.) The pattern 
of ittinal illumiaation produced by three widths 
of wires against a white field. The diameter of 
each wire is shown by the solid lines at the base 
of the figure. The hollow squares at the top 
ihdicate the Spacing of cones in the retinal 
mbsaic. Notice how light spreads from the 
neighboring to the shadowed amas. If we take 
the level of iUumihation of the background as 
100 percent, the thinnest visible black wire 
cuts the illumination of one row of cones by 
Ofily 5 percent. Thidter wires give denser and 
wider images, efieedng more than one row of 
coWes. 


fieaoe, tmr **nii8timulated point" is 
aecnally a futzy disk, somewhat larger 
tlton « sinsgle enne. If die l^dt dot 
is to be seen, at least one receptor ele> 
tmm eittst be ditcrimbtably less sdnaa- 
litted than ilk neighboti. Itiis discriaai^ 
nation will depend cn^ the btig^tnesi 
dUleience thtetiiold, as well as on the 
’f^a ^^ rightness of tiw dot and of 


Some idea of the amount of spreadtiig 
of the image that results from simple 
physical factors may be gained from 
Figure 13-13, which shows the distribu- 
tion of light produced on the retina 
by three black wires of different diam- 
eter. Note that even the widest wire, 
well above the minimum visible one, re- 
sults in only a 75-percent decrease in 
illumination of one cone. The thinnest 
wire that can be seen subtends only 0.5 
seconds of arc (Hecht & Mintz, 1939), 
which is about one sixtieth the diameter 
of a single cone (Polyak, 1941). One 
can think of this line as being repre- 
sented by an occasional cone that is 
slightly less stimulated than its neigh- 
bors, just as a thin line may be sug- 
gested by a sparse row of small dots (to 
return to our newspaper picture anal- 
ogy)- 

Another general method for measuring 
acuity is the minimum separable. It 
asks how far apart two points must be 
separated before they are seen as two, 
rather than one. Logically, this discrim- 
ination would demand that there be at 
least one unstimulated cone between two 
stimulated ones, lest we see one large 
dot. To avoid some of the spreading 
light, we may substitute two black dots 
for two white ones. Of course, either of 
these minimum separable measurements 
may be made with parallel lines sub- 
stituted for the dots. Or one may use a 
whole block of alternate black and white 
lines, an acuity grating; O must report 
'arfaether the lines run in a vertical, hori- 
zontal, or diagonal directions Results 
come out about as they do for b}adc4ot 
minimum visible; the lines must be sep* 
aramd by about go secoamb, although 
aetuai valtie depends on brightness of 
inumiimckm (Otuhamb.C^ 
p; $86)s A much muse sensitive metho# 
is used for vemitr muity^ iu idkkh 




miM judge wbether h^ilves of a line 
are continuous or c^set, thus: 


Acuity as a fimction irf illumination. 
Perhaps the most interesting results 
visual acuity are shown in Figure iS-14, 
which is based on some data obtained by 
Konig in 1897. Notice that acuity in- 



Fig. iS'14- (Hecht, 19S4-) Visual acuity as a 
function of brightness. The circles represent 
Kbnig's 1897 data, replotted by Hecht in milli- 
bmberts. The two solid curves represent prob> 
ability ogives fitted to the rod and cone portions 
of the data. 

creases markedly as a function of illu* 
mination. The low values of acuity un- 
der dim illumination, in the lower left 
of die figure, are obviously due to the 
fact that only the rods function at this 
leveL But why should the curve climb 
steadily as it doe^ If we stick to the 
dassical mosaic type of explanation, it 
lotdts as if the retina were getting more 
receptor cells (finer mosaic) as the li^t 
iacreued. As a matter of fact, this was 
Iiecht^.( 1934) explanation. Heassumed 
tbat 'die indivkltial receptors varied 
Oottedly in sensitivity. Under dim 


light, only a acatte^ few of the veiy 
sensitiiv ehmnt«,-aiime . it^ acdvitf. 
As the illarainatioh itUEieasedi ^crossed 
the lower threshold of mmre knd mote 
elements, bringing them into playv This ' 
theory would even explain tte fact that 
the curve td acuity resemUm die normal 
probability ogive (p. S03); he assumed 
that the sensitivity of the population pf 
rods and cones was norinally distributed 
so that as the light increased, it brou^t 
more and more of them into action, 
yielding the summated or ogival form td 
the curve. 

A second theory is also based on proba- 
bility, but here the probability is at 
chance hits by quanta of light. The 
more intense the illumination, the more 
quanta there are, and the more receptive 
elements will be active, which means a 
finer functional mosaic (Pirenne, 1945, 
1948). And there is still another factor 
involved. It will be recalled that spread 
of light breaks down sharp contours be- 
tween l^ht and dark areas, Ixringing in 
the question of differential intetnive 
thresholds between neighboring areas 
(p. 384). It is also a well-established 
fact that Weber’s fraction, nl/l,dcpeaset 
markedly as illumination increases (p. 
884). Thus O is better able to ^s- 
criminate the slight differences in bright- 
ncK of neighboring retinal areas as il- 
lumination increases. The fraction 
nI/1 in the brightness discrimiiwtum ex- 
periment is about i or 8 percent at h^ 
levels of illuminati(»i: Hecht 8e Misuse 
calculated that a Al/1 of 5 percent 
would be necessary to explain dieir acu- 
ity fw a minimum visible thin wire, so 
drat correspondence is very good. (See 
Bartley, 19s Senders, 191^.) 

AH diese factors may play B' pmtdn 
determining visual aeoity-' ’Hie prob- 
lem is to detennifie dm mlattve tmpoev 
tanoe of eadi factcor. Widi ooi finsd am 
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«wer yet in iightr there is an i¥fc:reii^ii^ 
stridency stress the ielaiio»dii|i be- 
tiiMa aeuity and brightness disttimii^- 
tion^ This relationship helps to nn- 
4 ihstan 4 the reappearance of two old 
Mends in the acuity data. One of them 
is die rod-cone break that is dear in Fig- 
ure 15-14* The construction lines sug- 
gest that the whole curve is the sum of 
two separate ones, rods and cones, as we 
have seen in so many other curves. The 
other old friend in the Bunsen-Roscoe 
law. Graham & Cook (1957) did an 1 X T 
vs, T study using a different degree of 
acuity as the parameter for each of sev- 
eral curves, which are practically identi- 
cal with those of Figure 13-11 (p. 379). 
These results show that any specific level 
of acuity will be maintained by a con- 
stant I X T product up to the critical 
duration, beyond which I is the only 
factot. 

Still another “old friend “ is adapta- 
tion. If a test field of very low intensity 
h presented while the retina is adapted 
to a high intensity, visual acuity will be 
zero, since nothing can be seen. The 
effective brightness of a surface depends 
ora the momentary adaptation level as 
well as ora the physical illumination (pp. 
367-370), in an experiment of Craik 
(1939)' die eye was ffrst adapted to a 
plain held under a certain illumination; 
a* test field was then instantly presented 
md^ O reported Ivhether he saw the two 
paralM black liUes or only one line. In 
best when the eyC 
adapted appiti^ the level 

die fidldi As you might expect, 
iiowmw, a dar^ could not 

do io a dim as with a well- 

illuminated test .field — z. matter of cone 
idsion versus vision. A stmiiair fac- 
^ bf> 'the field' urouxid 

or ifear the test object; the blinding 


of glare is well known— too well klU!^ 
in night thriving. 

Foveal and peripheral visnal acuity. 
There are several good reasons why vis- 
ual acuity is so much better in the fovea 
than it is in the outer portions of the 
visual field (Fig. 13-15). In the first 
place, the cones are slender and closely 
packed in the fovea. Further, the foveal 
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PBQRBBS FROM THB FOVBS 

Fig. 13-15. (From Chapamis, 1949c, after Wer- 
theim, 1894.) Visual acuity at different rHinal 
positions. Note that the ordinate is in terms of 
relative visual acuity, rather than in absolute 
units, so that all values are expressed as per- 
centages of foveal acuity. The region where the 
optic nerve leaves the eye has no receptors, and 
is shown by the black area labeled **blind spot.*’ 

cones have direct lines to the higher cen- 
ters, whereas the peripheral receptor 
cells are tied together in groups so that a 
single nerve fiber has a Itpi^ge receptive 
field. The central nervous system can- 
not discriminate one point irom anddier 
within this receptive field, since they all 
set up impulses in iht same nerve K»er. 
Finally, the actual image at the rod^^s^* 
edne layer is sharper in Ae fovea^ than 
m the periph«7,: llie eea^ df an 
tkal system always wdrka best/ laid sU# 
peripheral image b 




Ahe neittil Ui|Sen^t:ce¥arj^ xcid« 
and «ona every«^ieitt but j the. lovea. 
Thcie are (omfe nke ftrobtema involved 
in /Calculating the apedfic contribudos 
o£ each of theie factois to the acuity 
curve of Figure ig-J5, but a mere eni#.., 
meration' c^ the fadtors makes it clear 
why we do not see wed out of the' comer 
of our eye. 

Since acuity is very iaaportsuit in prac- 
ticed problems, there has been much re- 
search on die influence of such stimulus 
factors as size and form of letters and 
numerals, color of illumination, bright- 
ness of surrounding field, as well as 
0-factors like fatigue and oxygen de- 
ficiency. Many of these and other prac- 
tical aspects of vision are treated in some 
detail by Chapanis (ig49c) in the first 
chapter of Human factors in undersea 
warfare. 

We have come a long way from the 
simple classical theory which accepted 
visual acuity as a measure of the fine- 
ness of the retinal mosaic. We now 
know that visual acuity represents a dy- 
namic interaction of many factors, rang- 
ing from purely physical spread of light, 
through interaction at retinal and higher 
levels, and finally involving the higher 
neural processes that are characteristic of 
perception. 

COLOR VISION 

Now we have the facts of in- 
tensity brightness cleared up, we 
can tackle the knotty problem of color 
visioo. The human species, in com- 
mon' wstb day-fiykig birds and some 
Irig^ iinainaiabt has the abilky to make 
dsMziminstlitxit’ on the bash' of wave- 
kni)|th as UM^ is intend^ of dght: Put- 
iS'S^tikiflaixof <say 

'(ba< .ntaa -can lesptmd with words Uki 


variation of the ati«»>lu8.;one can study 
the systematic changes in response wmds 
evokniU the tesidts may be tq[u»seatiDd 
schemarically in aithree-dimenaimudvii^ 
die (Fig. Igrifi) col whkh iS colore reay ' 
be representecU , -i, 



Fig. (Munn, i95i>) A it{>tt- 

sentation o£ the relatioHihips ot dtmeuftifimi 
col^r See lixt. 

t ' , ' - I , i 

The first tliese tdlmensionS; /tu«. Is 
the familiar one 'found in the specksd/ 
series (red, orange, yellow, green,' blue, 
viokt). It it represented in idhe figure 
by the horizonul drde, for the speetrimr 
seems to -bmid back ob >itselLvwt& red 
resemhting violetJ'(a oba^woimd'iitu^ 
purple, has been added to txanffitote die 
oircte).' '"ipils dr^’i oNskibe'^twiasHim^ 
as tlre-'perinretcc of 0treubir'‘;saiiaeB, 
wkhifreyiiiU;-«iM! «etl<mf;b».^|>ere!dti«'|K^# 
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itepreKht defta^ated colon, lOte bloiih 
Igrxyf car brown; the radial dimaisioti is 
saturation. But we know that colors 
may also vary in a third dhnemicm, 
MgktMiS; this has been added as a 
vertical dimension, running from black 
to white. There results the spindle or 
double cone shown in Figure 13*16; it 
tapers at the black and white ends to 
show that very light or dark colors are 
desaturated. 

Even the schematic diagram in Figure 
13-16 is very useful in understanding the 
facts of color vision, for it represents 
many different relsftionships and laws 
quite well. It can be made to give more 
accurate predictions by certain, changes. 
Thus, the circle may be tipped, with 
yellow higher than blue, to represent the 
fact that a well-saturated yellow is very 
much brighter than a well-saturated blue. 
Further, the circle may be made eccentric 
and irregular, since some hues are rela- 
tively unsaturated at best. Perhaps the 
most accurate of these figures has been 
designed by Munsell (1915), who has 
developed a system of color nomen- 
clature that goes with it. In his figure 
the spindle is transformed into quite a 
complicated shape. 

Other ways of representing colors have 
been based on the laws of color mixture 
(see below). They represent the fact 
that three primaries, as red, green and 
blue, can Iw mixed to give almost any 
icdior. But some of the colors produced 
mixtures are quite unsaturated; 
a line ran from blue to green in Figure 
would pass well in from the edge 
of ^ circle, indicating a i^yish blue* 
giera instead of a saturated hue. 

jyi order 10 desaibe the whole color 
mixfc in, of three furimarim, one 
nhaghiai^ ''supermturated'^rqd, 
at . a 

to include 


die whole color circle. This general 
method is widely used in specifying colors 
for practical purposes. Figure 13-20 (p. 
394) is an early version of this triangle 
(see Judd, 1951). 

Theories of color vision. Before we un- 
dertake the detailed and numerous ex- 
periments that have been done in this 
field, let us try to imagine what kind of 
a mechanism we need to discriminate 
wavelength. We get an excellent sugges- 
tion from the experiments on visibility 
curves (p. 367). Figure 13-3 is replotted 
with linear coordinates as Figure 13*17, 

Wavelenath 
4gi0 SSO 

- 

a a Y-a Y o 

Fig, 15-17. How a two-dement visual system 
would discriminate certain colors. It is assumed 
that the two types of elements have different 
sensitivity curves, like the rods and cones of 
Figure 15-5. The extent to which each process 
would be stimulated by various hues is shown by 
the vertical bars; solid bars for *‘cones/' and 
broken ones for ‘‘rods.** Note that yellow-green 
stimulates them equally, just as would white 
light. 

with a few construction line, added 40 
simplify matters. Suppose a hypotheti- 
cal animal had only one tj^ oC sods 
and one type of pones, each with », thatr- 
acteristk sensitivity, purve as sbpwm. 
Such an animal mi|^t dn a £a«r joh at, #!' 
criminating colors. Reds and violets 



would be tepatuted ^ly, for cme woidd 
KimuUte only eonei. and the other only 
tods. Orai^^ uid yellows would be 
characterized by relatively greater stimu- 
lation of the cones, and blue would be 
largely effective on rods. But consitttbtr 
yellow-green, which would stimulate rods 
and cones equally; this could not be 
discriminated from white light, which 
would also stimulate the two types of 
receptors equally. In other wor^, the 
animal would be green-blind. Further- 
more, if this hypothetical animal could 
arrange colors on the color circle ot Fig- 
ure 13-16, he would be satisfied with a 
straight line stretching from red to vio- 
let, which would be very different hues 
to him. It is clear a third type of re- 
ceptor is necessary to give normal color 
vision. It should have its peak in the 
yellow-green region. 

At this point we had better drop our 
hypothetical animal, lest we seriously 
suppose that the rods are involved in 
color vision. But we can keep our idea 
of several types of receptors, each with 
its own sensitivity curve. Let them all 
be cones. The fact that we usually ob- 
tain only one sensitivity curve for cones 
is no objection. As a matter of fact, 
very careful measurements of the cone 
sensitivity curve show well-defined 
humps, suggesting that the familiar 
curve is simply a smoothed summation 
of three separate curves (Hsia 8c Graham, 
1931). Analysis of such complex curves 
into thek components is not too safe a 
task; we must depend on many con- 
verging lines of evidence for a theory of 
color vision.' One promising line comes 
imm Grantt (1945, 1947) who has been 
able to pick up electrical potentials 
Iroin the neural layers that cover the 
reitina. He uses mkroeleetrodei, in an 
eHort to pidt ap ifn|»sltes from a shq{le 
atmntl 'mubv Once f he haa a unit 


Utted. he can plot a nmsithdty curve lor 
it by reewdtng the lespotue to diffetreut 
wavelengths. Werkh^ <ni a number Id 
differoEit species, he finds evidence fbt 
as many as four diffoent sensitivity- 
curves, widi peaks in the regions -of red,, 
green, blue and yellow. If further ni- 
seardi with this difficult method substan- 
tiates his results, we may end with , a 
four-component theory, instead of die 
more usual one with tluee components. 
This is not a serious objection, for Some 
of the indirect evidence has favored a 
four-color theory, althou^ three pri- 
maries are enough to explain many (d 
the phenomena of color vision. At we 
examine the evidence, we shall note 
that the three-component theory pro- 
posed by Young and developed by Helm- 
holtz (1856-1866), is probably dominant 
today. The four-component dieory was 
proposed by Hering (1874), and an inter- 
esting combination of both theories was 
devised by Ladd-Franklin (19*9). (See 
Judd, 1951; Bartley, 1951.) 

Color mixing. The dependence of hue 
on wavelength, as already stated, is very 
definite. Aside from certain effects tk 
intensity and of peripheral vision, each 
wavelength gives a specific hue. But the 
converse of this proposition is not tnie. 
Each hue is not txHi;^ to a specific wave- 
length. The same yellow hue which 
we get from a homogeneous ray of wave- 
length 580 lOfi can be obtained from a 
mixture oi 570 and 590, and from an 
indefinite number of mixtures bentmiifg 
about 580. Any hue can be obtained 
from suitably balanced mixtures of 
wavelengdis, and in fact most of idle 
colon we see are produced by’ mixed 
l%hts, since homogeneoitt rays soytHn 
reach 'die eye. 

Hie sensation obtahied fiom a mixed 
li|^t is apt to be less Oaomaied - than 



tllat li^>A light, but m 

at ;h^ is oDuceme^ the effect i s uni^ 
tary in both €km» The e&et i$ ako^ 
gether different from that obtained in 
the ahditory sphere by mixing two wave* 
lengths <ot frequencies). Sound do and 
mi at once and you do not hear re; but 
superpose red and yellow and you get, 
not a red-yellow chord, but an interven- 
ing hue, orange. Color mixture is not 
a mixture of sensations, but a mixture 
oi stimuli which gives a unitary sensa- 
tion. Yellow, though surely a unitary 
hue, can be obtained by mixing red and 
green lights, and white can be obtained 
by mixing yellow and blue. 

Mixisig pigments. The painter will re- 
bel against the last statement, as he 
knows hrom abundant experience that 
mixing yellow and blue pigments gives 
green and not white. Yet it is easy to 
demonstrate that yellow and blue lights 
thrown together on a screen or directly 
into the eye, in proper proportions, pro- 
duce a colorless white and that in other 
proportions they give either yellow or 
blue and never green. There is an im- 
portant physical difference between mix- 
ing lights and mixing pigments. Mix- 
ing lights is addition, mixing pigments 
is a c^ble subtraction. The color of 
a pigment is the light remaining after 
.the pigment has absorbed certain wave* 
tengdis^ A yellow pigment absorbs cer- 
tain rays, a blue pigment certain other 
fayir and the mixture of the two pig- 
laaepfts absorbs both sets of rays, l^et 
M Ikke iwo color filters, cme letting the 
^11^2ia)fs> pa$8 through, the other the 
Ihtminsys; |f> these filters wexe strictly 
saonochromatic, the yellow one would 
dssorb aU ehe rays except yellow, a^d 
the bine oSm all except blue, hud bo 

fiitero,' like most pigumnti, 


hot. mcBodiiomatic^ their combinasioii 
migiit well transmit a mixture df rXyt 
vHbttcfa would be so balanced as to give 
the sensation of green^ 

Ways of mixing color stimuli. Mixing 
pigments will not serve when we wish to 
add one light to another of different 
wavelength. We may extract two rays 
from the spectrum and superpose them 
on a dead white screen or throw them 
directly upon the same part of the 
retina. We must be able to regulate 
the intensity of the two rays, as by use of 
gray filters or other means. 

A good set of color filters of known 
transmission can be substituted for the 
parts of the spectrum without loss of 
precision in most experiments and with 
great increase of convenience for the 
experimenter. 

For demonstrations, and for some 
qualitative work, the familiar color 
wheel is adequate. Two or more inter- 
laced disks of different colors will blend, 
when rotated above the critical flicker 
frequency (p. 380), and produce a smootli 
mixture. The characteristics of the mix- 
ture will be intermediate with relation 
to the colors and brightnesses of the 
papers that make it up, each color con- 
tributing according to the proportion 
of its disk that is exposed. Perhaps the 
major difficulty with this tMtbod is that 
the colored papers from which the disks 
are made are far from homogeneous iu 
their reflectance (p^ 363). They tram- 
mit broad bands so that the mixtures are 
quite unsaturated. Thus, the average 
red and green yield a yellow, as 
would predict, but it is such a graykh 
yellow that most ^s call it browBr^or 
tan* But if one is quite lamillar with 
the relations described ctrtmr 

spisidle, and makes allowaiuie for the low 
isaturadon of the 



dutt die etdor udieel obey* ibe asqad 
lam at odor indxtuiew k^tie i^paiNmt 
exceptmn is ^«t bt^ttiewes of ^ cc»a> 
ponents add in mixttiK with lights, 
whereas the l^i^tness of the color wheel 
mixture is intermediate between thi^. 
components. Tliis apparent exception 
disappears when we realize that the com- 
ponent disks on a wheel are only par- 
tially exposed. Thus a blue and yellow, 
each half exposed, add half the bright- 
ness of each to yield a mixture that is 
equal to half the sum of their total 
brightnesses. 

Most quantiutive work is done with 
transmitted light, mixed on a white 
surface. By such methods it is possible 
to work out color equations. The sen- 
sory effect of the mixture is matched 
with that of the Standard, which may be 
a homogeneous light, or itself a mixture. 
Though the interest often lies in hue, 
the brightness or saturation must also 
be matched, for it is almost impossible 
to be sure of an exact equation of hue 
unless these other characteristics are 
also equated. The equation should 
state that the mixture is indistinguish- 
able from the Standard. To secure a 
peifect match between yellow and a 
red-green mixture, we must be prepared 
to reduce the intensity of the yellow and 
also to lower its saturation by the ad- 
mixture of white. 

Results in ctdpr mmug. By mixing red 
and yellow in different proportions we 
obtain all the orange hues intermediate 
faetvnmn our red and yellow. By mix- 
sed and grass igreen we get all the 
htiet of orange, yellow and yellowish 
gremi. It might seem Uiat we had 
found, a rule,, to the effect that mixing 
odeei of* thO' speciaiirai igwe .the 
‘hnnwiMidtew odhais.,- liutwhea we i^ish 
|inie..furt^ by.naixii^ Std 


and a Uiitsh greM, we, get. no intermedi- 
ate hues. If.ted predmaiaatcs in diis 
psartkular mixture we get only unsatu- 
rated i^uidm red} VI th^ bluxth green 
predominato wc gM an»i|^ted shades 
of that same greei^. and U Ute red and 
the bluish green me. lightly Imlanoed 
we get white or ^y. Red, and this 
particular bluish green arc said to be 
complementary. If weaidvance still fui^ 
ther and mix red and blue, in different 
proportions, we obtain all the hues of 
purple and violet. In the spectrum, 
these hues are not intermediate between 
red and blue, but in the color cirde 
they are intermediate “around the back 
way." 

Experimenting with other pairs of 
colors we obtain similar results. Wtan 
two colors differ comparatively little in 
wavelength, dieir mixture gives the in- 
termediate hues; when they differ just 
enough they are complementary; and 
when they differ by more tlum this 
amount dtey give the purples.. Tim 
color that two components will give 
always lies on a line connecting the two 
components in the color spincBe (Fig. 
iS-i6). lu precise position on the liim 
will be determine by the felative 
proportions of the components. Thus 
the color spindle summarizes the facts 
of-., colm mixtuie in a ccmvtehkht 

way. 

A systematic search for com|demem 
taries shows that individuals differ kubc* 
what (Fig. 13-18). Some of the. valM 
are given below; 

PAIRS OP COMPUCMENTARY 
COLCHIS 

Red 6Som|» and Bluegmen 497 

Ontnge 610 aifd Creen 4 »lae 49* 

Yellow 5S9 and Blue ^5 

Yettowgmensye and 4|» 
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Fic. ij-iS. (Priest, 19*0, with added data from Sinden, igaj.) Wavelengths of complementary colors. 
On the abscissa is given the longer, on the ordinate the shorter, of two complementary wavelengths. 
Thus for a red of 6.155 ‘be complementary as determined by different observers ranges from 485 
to 49s; and for a greenish blue of 495 it has ranged from 585 over to 655, i.e. from yellow to red. 
The most probable paired values as computed by Priest fall on the curve, but the later measurements 
by Sinden call for lining the upper arm of the curve somewhat. X =: wavelength. 

We notice that the strict greens, lying what color should we take for the third? 
between yellow-green at 570 and blue- If we took red, mixing it with yellow 
green at 497, have no complementary would give orange, and mixing it with 
wavelength. To obtain a colorless mix- blue would give purple and violet, but 
ture with green we have to use two we could not get green; and if we chose 

other wavelengths, one long and one green instead of red, we could get only 

shOTt. Green is complementary to pur- the yellow-green-blue series, and not red. 
pie which is a mixture of red and blue, purple, or violet. Two complementa- 

ries and one other component will give 
Obtaming all the hues by mixture of us only half of the color circle. But if 
three wavelengths. It is of importance we choose red, blue, and a yellowish or 
for the theory of the color sense, and straight green of wavelength between 

iof the practice of color printing and 497 and 570, we can obtain all the hues 

cohsr {diotography, to know how few from mixture of these three. The wave- 
colors will by various mixtures yield all lengths need not be exactly specihed; 
the hues of the color circle and also srnne latitude is permitted. Each com* 
Whit^ gray or hueless sensation. From ponent is complemenury to a mixture of 
experiments with two colors, already de- the other two, and therefore some mix- 
saibed, we infer that two colors are ture of all three will give white, 
pot OMu^. We must use at least three, 

imd ^ two of thm can be compfe* color mixture ^iaitglk. Havii^( 

menti^ For if we selected a pait.til pn^Iy chosen three icOmpOnem wave* 
conii^^^tarie^ ai yellow and blix^ let^du, we combine tl^ in yaxuma 
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pj^p^rtioiu to match all ^ haea in the 
odw circle. Eadi match diows die 
propoiticms ^ red aad green required 
to match sonm orange or yellow hue, <xr 
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Fig. 13*19. (From Troland, 1930, p. 160; data 
from Wright.) Proportions of red (650), green 
(530) and blue (460) required to match each hue 
of the spectrum. Average results from ten sub- 
jects. The ordinate scale of “coefficients** was 
obtained by determining the amounts of the 
three components necessary to give white and 
regarding these amounts as the units for the 
three respective components. The figure reads 
that if the three components mixed in the pro- 
portion, R: G: B = 1: 1: 1, give white, then, for 
example, the wavelength of 600 is matched by 
mixing the same three components in the pro- 
portion, 0.74: o.sS: o, approximately. When one 
the component lines goes below zero, the 
meaning is that the spectral color in question was 
more saturated than the mixture and had to be 
whitened by adding to it a little of the comple* 
mentary color. Thus the hue of wavelength 500 
was matched by a mixture of B and G, but some 
R had to be added to the spectral color to reduce 
its saturation. 

The chromatic power of blue is large in com- 
partson with its low brightness, and if these 
c^pes were transformed to read in brightness 
unit^, the blue curve would shrink almost out 
Of sight. 

f|Uiro4 to match a or the 

{k^portiona of red and blue required 
to match a purple or violet. We also 
determine the^ proportions of re4 green 


tod blue required to match white^ K 
we had no white and no differences ei 
saturation on our hands we could repre* 
sent all our results by a triangle with 
the three components at the comers and 
the various hues located along the sides 
at distances indicating the mixtures 
found necessary. (The distance of yel- 
low from the red and green comers 
would be inversely proportional to the 
amounts of red and green required to 
match the yellow.) To take account 
of saturations also we locate white in^ 
side the triangle, as in the color circle. 
Much more color knowledge can be 
incorporated in the triangle, as illus- 
trated in Figure 13-20, and as explained 
by Troland (1930). 

Color blindness. In total color blind- 
ness, which apparently is pure rod vision^ 
all wavelengths and all mixtures differ 
only in brightness and there are no dif- 
ferences of hue. In order to match all 
parts of the spectrum, only one com- 
ponent is necessary and this one may 
have any wavelength within O’s visible 
spectrum. Totally color-blind individ- 
uals are very rare. Relatively cM^mon 
in males is red-green blindness, betrayed 
by confusion of green with brown^ and 
of pink with pale blue. In the color 
mixing experiment the red-green blind 
O needs only two components, one from 
the red half of the spectrum and ohe 
from the blue half. With these two, 
mixed in different proportions, he cax,. 
liiatdi evety hue and saturation. M 
color mixing, the red-green Mind 
is dichromatic, as the normal eye n 
trichromatic. 

The Young-Helmhbltz theory ol color 
viskm, of cone vision^ starts ^ 
fact that three compobehts are 
to yield all the colors including while* 
It atsumet sepuritfe recepfdrs for itod 



^''fs rviitoH 

xtspomet, red,, green, «n 4 
^e i« vi^^. It tuppoaes didiroiaattc 
vUtoa to lack one of these three primacy 



Ftc. i5<ao. (After Kttnig&Dieterid, 189a.) The 
color mixture triangle modified to show the mix- 
tures of an ideally saturated green and blue and 
of a slightly purplish red. The colors of the 
spectrum are arranged in order on the heavy 
solid line* and the purples along the heavy dotted 
line. Inside the heavy line are located colors less 
saturated, and outside are colors more saturated 
chan those of the spectrum. A line drawn from 
any pohH on the spectrum to the point W (white) 
contains tints all of which have the same hue. 
Continuing this same line through W we have 
chic tints of the complementary color. 

Every point in the triangle stands for a color 
of a certain hue and saturation, brightness beh^ 
disregarded. The« straight line connecting any 
^ points contains all the colors obtained by 
mixl^ those two, particular colors in all propor- 
tions. iTidie two points on the spectrum line, as 
tim sodium y« 91 ow, 589. and blue-green, 49a; 
dfhw a straight line between them, take the 
Sttepolni of this line, representing equal amounts 
of the ^o rnixed colors^ and draw a line from W 
through this point to the spectrum line to dis- 
cover the hue of the mixture. (See p. 395.) 

Deipmises^ usrtally the red nr the green* 
hHndnesi should thetefote 
hai^ two forms, red-blindness and green- 
blindness, This expectation is realized 


ihreeior expertmehiStf espec&Hy 

in matchitig spectral yello# with 
green mixture, since somh ixilcsr^bltiid 
individuals, called proiumpes, require 
an undue amount of red-r 4 .e., are rela^ 
lively insensitive to the red rays— while 
others, the deutemnopes, lure relatively 
insensitive to green. Hie brightness 
curve of the spectrum (Pig. 13*17) is 
about the same for normals and deuter- 
anopes, while for the prOtanopes the 
red is less bright than normal. Some 
individuals possessing trichromatic vi- 
sion agree with the protanopes in find- 
ing the red end of the spectrum lacking 
in brilliance, and there are all grada- 
tions between normal and protanope in. 
this respect (Tufts, 1907; Kohlrausch, 
1931). Probably the protanope com- 
bines two defects of color vision, one 
consisting in low sensitivity to red and 
the other consisting in the reduction 
of trichromatic to dichromatic vision. 
This interpretation of protanopia makes 
it possible to do justice to a fact which 
is inconsistent with the Young-Helm- 
holtz theory — the fact that dichromatic 
vision, SO far as direct testimony goes, 
is yellow-blue vision. A few individuals 
have been tested who proved to be red- 
green blind in one eye only and able, 
therefore, to make a direct comparison 
of the color sensations of the dichro- 
matic and the trichromatic eye. In 
dichromatic vision, according to their 
reports, the red-orange-yellow-green half 
of the spectrum is reduced neither to 
shades of red nor to diades of green 
—as die Young-Helmholtt dieory de- 
mands — ^but to shades of yellow. This 
description of dichromatism is confirmed, 
by the normal eye in iiulirect vision. A 
red or green stimulus, oil be^< disfdaeed 
gradually from, the fovea toward the 
periphery, loses its red or /hue 
and merges into a dull beMt 





fi^lly iiMtiMiiiigi ct«toile» ’max tbe ' m.* 
mxm paiph«ry< At & ixmin' idl^^ 
itoa Che {0^ ydlow etid blue retain 
thtfiir hues, ^ile both ted and grass 
greeiB ' appear a dull yello#. 

F%ure t$-xo is a nu^ified form of tK» 
colcMr drde, explained on page 387. It 
illustrates several possible ways in which 
normal vision could be reduced to dichro* 
matism. If the eye were green-blind, 
it would give sensations lying along the 
R-B line only; if it were red-blind, along 
the G-B line only; and if it were blue- 
blind, along the R-G line only. The 
color equations obtained from prota- 
nopes and deuteranopes correspond to 
those required by the diagram for red- 
blindness and green-blindness respec- 
tively. Anything corresponding to blue- 
blindness is excessively rare. Thus, the 
triangle affords a picture of the Young- 
Halmholtz theory of color vision. But 
another form of dichromatism conforms 
better with the facts of peripheral color 
vision and with the testimony of in- 
dividuals color-blind in one eye only. 
According to this evidence, the reduced 
color series extends not from red to 
blue, nor from green to blue, but from 
yellow to blue. The Ladd-Franklin 
theory does justice to these facts by re- 
garding dichromatism as always yellow- 
blue vision and as due not to the absence 
of either the red or the green receptor 
medianism but to the coalescence of 
these two systems into a yellow-receiving 
system ^or to the non-differentiation of 
dre ted and green out the more 
primitive yellow). On this theory the 
ttlangle< is reduced to the line Y-B in 
^behiUmatk vision. 

Beteetfoh odor Mindn^ Testing 
£$t tbdgieen blindness is more difficult 
mi^t think. People who 
hatie iNsmi foimr-blind UH their lives 


coiioiiivi8i0fi Ml 

have knrhed dbie sodMly aippiuved'brieir 
names fior many objects. They know 
that grass is green, though without 
understanding “why people should call 
that particular duide ol ydlow' by #• 
special tuune.’* The protd^ b fUraim’ 
complicated by the mcbtemoe of 'pe<^ 
who are color-weak, as noised above. 
They are called anomalous trkhfomaU 
and subdassified as pfbtanomofout, etc, 
according to the color that b weak. At 
present the best tests fm cblor-djefident 
individuals are the pseudo-isockromatie 
charts such as those devised by Ishahara 
(1920). An example is given by Mnnn 
(1946). Each chart presents an irregular 
mosaic of dots differing in brightness 
and also in certain colors diat are con- 
fused by a particular type of deficiency. 
Some of the dots, for example, make up 
a figure 3 in mixed shades of red which 
stands out dearly to a normal O, but 
not to the color-deficient O who will see 
instead a figure 7 composed of tUd and 
green dots all of the same br%htness. 
Color dominates the configuraticm for 
one O, but brightness for the other. 
With specific practice a color-deficient 
person can learn to “pass'* one s« of 
charts, but he will still fail in' a new 
set (Chapanis, 1949a, b). 

Clplor zones of the retina. One of the 
most striking facts of normid odor vi- 
sion b that everyone b completdy cotcn- 
blind in the periphery the tetinai A 
patch of any color looks gray when wen 
in the margin of the visual fielcL Ttii 
b not surprising, for perijdwtal 
b rod vision. As the patch is brought 
further in toward the center, it teachth 
a place whete it appeiats blue 01:^ ydKow, 
depending on whbh of the twir b doihh' 
nanh Thus an orangg; patch . 
low, us Umg aa. b b folbrmndiaw 

^^Uue-ydlbw*') izone. Ch% > vAwn 



mi «ik 1$ vifioN 

fiifli imdbei die inner zone cloet «t 
4 |»peer in normal hue; this inner zone 
the two missing hues, and is there? 
(ore oiUed the "red-green” zone. The 
two members of a pair do not give ex- 
actly the same boundaries, but perhaps 
that is because the boundaries vary some? 
what with the size and brightness of 
the test patch. 

This pairing of blue with yellow, and 
of red with green is consistent with 
the Hering theory of color vision, which 
has long been the chief competitor of 
the Helmholtz theory. Hering held 
that there were three basic substances 
in the retina, each of which could 
change in two directions. Anabolism 
(building up) of the three substances re- 
sulted in black, blue, and green re- 
spectively, while catabolism (breaking 
down) gave white, yellow, or red, de- 
pending on which substance was in- 
vtdved. The theory fits in rather well 
widi the color zones, and with some 
other phenomena, but the idea of stim- 
ulus-produced anabolism no longer 
meets with mu(h favor. 

Ladd-Fratiklin’s theory also fits the 
facts of coltn: zones well. The outer 
cokr-blind area has only the primitive 
and undifferentiated light sense of the 
rods. In the intermediate zone the 
pritmtive photoKnsitive substance has 
split into two, a? "yellow" and a “blue" 
one. In the inna zone dw '‘ydlow" 
saibstance again splits into two, one 
which is scxl-seiHitive, and the other 
green-sensitive. In color mixture the 
iMxl and g r e e n substances ' combiim in 
to give the same result at 
Aaijr yellow porototype. This themry 
bqsniHiies amne of tlte advantages of 
bom thiwe?cohif mid four-color dteope). 
' ^ ^ .eat'Oitr .odee and' huve 

it tn^ It probably deserves mcne nt- 
tehtiaii than k has mceived, ior it has 


btMSi somewhat overshadowed by the 
greater prestige of the Young-Hdi^okz 
theory. Perhaps work like that ^ 
Cranit (p. gSg) wil lend it some sup- 
pm-t. But at present no simple theory 
of color vision seems adequate to han- 
dle all the facts. 

Without delving furdier into this in- 
teresting field here, we shall refer to 
several books devoted to color vision, 
notably Parsons (1934), Ladd-Franklin 
(1939), and, more recently, Wilmer 
(1946), Wright (1947) and Evans (1948). 

Afterimages. If O fixates a patch of 
color for perhaps 30 seconds, he brings 
about changes in his retina that per- 
sist for some time. The original color 
will last for a brief time after the 
stimulus is removed, for there is some 
lag in the retina. This is the first of 
the positive afterimages, called positive 
because it is similar in hue and bright- 
ness to the original. Usually it gives 
way very promptly to the negative after- 
image, which is opposite in brightness 
and complementary in hue to the origi- 
nal. It wells up in a few seconds, and 
subsides over a somewhat longer period. 
Blinking or change of illumination may 
bring it back, or may set up anotha' 
positive afterimage. Prolonged expo- 
sure to a strong light will bring on a 
whole train of afterimages, including a 
surprising number of hues (Berry, 1937). 
This experiment is dangerous, for it 
may cause damage to the fovea. 

Perhaps the simplest explanation 
the negative akerimage follows the 
Helmhohz theory. It holds that the 
three receptive elements or processes 
are fatigued or. adapted in the exact 
peoportion that -^y are stimulated' by 
the original patch; When this srimular 
tkm is dkeontinued and white Ug^c hi 
wdwritttted, these dine piucesiM^.^ 



qwftd only to th« eictent that diey are binoeiilar t$vildyy» 

Bia<H»tlar v^Mptf it «ot taoiPdf ^ 


nH hitigued, which means that we dtall 
see the complement of the original 
coltHT. The explanation is probably too 
sknple, and the mtperimental facts are 
more cmaplicated than we have indi^^ 
cated above. We shall refer to the furst 
edition of this text for fuller discussion, 
since afterimages have been mostly neg- 
lected by recent psychological theory 
and investigation. The same back-ref- 
erence and comment apply to the topic 
of simultaneous contrast. 

Simultaneous contrast. The negative 
afterimage is sometimes called successive 
contrast; there is also a simultaneous 
variety. This no longer receives as 
much attention as it once did, either. 
If you place a square of gray paper on 
a red surface, the square will take on 
a strong tinge of the complementary 
hue — in this case bluish-green. The 
ccmtrast is most marked around the edges 
of the square. Part of this is due to 
small eye movements, which make the 
negative afterimage of the red back- 
ground overlap the gray square. But 
that is not the whole story. There are 
a good' many factors involved in this 
seemingly simple experiment; so perhaps 
we had better leave it until we have 
more background (see p. 449). 

BINOCULAR VISION 

The fact that human beings have two 
eyes, directed forward and with over- 
lapping fields of view, is of special im- 
portance in perceiving the three-dimen- 
skoal characteristics of things in the 
world and will loom large in our later 
Chapter rni vistud space. Apart from 
tffece percapcUm; the uMorreladons of 
^('tWo eyes raise a number of dy- 
iMfeafe inwlde^ indicated by dfe'fdsrasm. 


ncnrmal eonditioa^ ft is pracdcally 
escapable. Closing one eye does not 
put that eye out of commissioa; it sin^dy 
gives it a dark field to combine or com- 
pete with the bright field ot the open 
eye. We can secure monocular visitm 
of an object, monocular reception Of a 
particular stimulus, hut we cannot se- 
cure completely monocular vision. If 
you close the right eye, your IMd of 
view includes the objects visible to the 
left eye, around to the nose, and beyond 
that, on the right, a dark field around 
to the normal limit of the right eye’s 
field. 

Corresponding points of the two retinas. 
With both eyes open and directed upon 
the same small object, that objea is 
seen single in spite of the two optical 
images, one on each fovea. The foveas 
are said to be corresfxmding points (bet- 
ter, spots) because of this single vision. 
Any point on one retina corresponds to 
a point on the other if light striking 
the two seems to come from the same 
object or at least from the same direc- 
tion. Though corresponding points are 
thus defined pimarily in functional 
terms, experiment shows them to corre- 
spond geometrically as well since they 
ate nearly identical in their distance and 
direction from their respective foveas. 
(See Carr, 1935, for further eluddatiim.) 
When die light feom an object falb on 
nmiconesponding parts of ^e two 
nas, the object is seen double, or can 
be seen double afeer pracdoe. Ordi- 
narily, we scarcely notice the ddulde 
images which are constantly present in 
the Idnocular field. 

When, as often happens, the hgbt fmm 
an object is screened^feopr 
K»tte kfenmilag ! 



• diffncnco.'botwie^tt 

impaoilv.aiul hinocular ,vietKv:t>or 
we td|l whidi eye i* eee^ the ob- 
lH»t|>erhaps we could tell with prao- 
tic^, In an experiment, by Tbdin Se 
Altman (19*9) a amall circle of U^t, 
n feet distant in a. dark room, was 
acreened by abutters from one eye. O 
judged which eye was stimulated and 
was informed of his errors. In the 
course of ^00 trials, nearly every O 
showed improvement, except indeed for 
tl^ accustomed to monocular work 
with the microscope, who were practi- 
cally perfect from the>start of the experi- 
mont. 

In a type of experiment which might 
be call^ dichopic (by analogy with the 
dichmic and dichorhinic experiments in 
I^fog and smell) discrepant stimula- 
don is applied to corresponding parts of 
thCj two retinas. What response will 
the brain make to such a conflict of cues? 
It might disregard one retina and re- 
spond only to the other, or it might 
respond to the combination in several 
ways: by fusion of the monocular fields, 
by seeing one through the other, or, 
where possible, by getting a depth eflfect. 

. To efiEect dichopic stimulation, the 
simplest procedure is simply to close 
one eye; the result for most of the time 
isj comptete unawareness of the dark 
monocular .field.. A small 'mirror held 
cbiSe to one eye at a^ suitable angle. gives 
a,,; iidlocmd field overlying the directly 
seen , field of the other eye. The stereo- 
’WP « a very convenient means 
^.;^|mesenting radically difierent colors 
(ir^j||ures. to ta^rrespmiding ,meas td the 

I i - . r" 

Binocular Summation. First let us con- 
a ahnple situation. Pirenne (1945) 
^as^tcd,a nuatt pafaA .of light so that 

areas 


near; withe periphery of ' fandi i-ytpuk 
Tlnesholds could be taken biaocidmriy, 
w monocuhrly with either eye* Be 
obtafoed the three curves 8hown.;ia 
Figure. 1 3*8 1. The ' binocular 'tfareahold 

was Iowa- than that of either eye. This 
looks like summation, but . it can be 



Brightness 


Fio. 15-81. (Pirenne. 1945.) Binocular and mo- 
nocular sensitivity curves of corresponding areas 
in the peripheral retinas. The binocular curve 
was computed from the monocular ones from 
the formula qa z= qt X qa, where q is the proba- 
bility of not seeing (1 « p), 

shown to be a simple statistical matter 
(cf. p. 376). Erect a line at some log 
brightness value, as i.o. It shows a 
frequency of seeing the patch as so per- 
cent for the left eye and sfi percent for 
the right eye. Therefore the probabili- 
ties that it will not be seen by right and 
left eye are .80 and ,741 respectively. 
Now let us assume that the twp eym we 
completely independent, and merely "re- 
port" to higher centers. IVe. can deter- 
mine the probability that neither eye 
will see the flash by multiplying ,*91. 
^thpr the individual . .fu^babUitfoi ..p| 
not seeing it; .80 x ,74 -69. Thut 

leaves a combined probshifity M setsaiig 
(ri^t, left, cm: botfi «ye^, of 
is, tO^t identfotli with, ihjft 
nocular ipit^abilky ofc .38 as 
in tbc cxperimi^ta SiinilAr 



dill' be inaffe at otfier jkilfits tm the 
ciitw; ai a faabc^ of latt, Piteihie tai- 
eutated the bhideuhar euirve from the 
ttvo'moEiocular ones and found that it 
jg^^vie a good ht for the binocular data« 
This means that the eyes acted independ^. 
etrrly as if they belonged to two different 
at least in this experiment. 

* ’Unfortunately, it does not always work 
dilt this way* Even with simple flashes 
some Os seem to give binocular data 
that are identical with those of the 
better eye (Graham^ *93o)* If there is 
a marked difference in the sensitivity of 
the two eyes, the poorer one will con- 
tribute little to the probability of bin- 
ocular seeing. This can be shown by 
substituting disparate values, as lo per- 
cent and 90 percent, for the figures 
(80 percent and 86 percent) we used in 
our previous example. 

Although the Pirenne type of analysis 
is a promising one, it docs not tell the 
entile story. The two eyes do not al- 
ways summate; on the contrary, in nor- 
mal seeing the two fields are combined 
in a complex way, as we saw at the be- 
ginning of this section. For example, 
there is some evidence that the dominant 
eye suppresses the nondominant eye 
when the visual held has five dots, 
father than only one (Casperson 2 c Schios- 
berg, 1950). When we get to the level 
of perception of everyday objects, we 
have to describe die interaction of the 
two eyes at .a grosser level; we shall 
cover: of the major phenomena in 

the following sections. 

Sisioail»ir rlvnlryvf Radically different 
cCiicaa figures presented simultane^ 
m areas of the two 

eyes aie not ‘usually combined. At first 
dm other being 
hut cspmkfr 
was inviaitfie opening 
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pearing. Hie shift follows and 

the altenuLticm becomes mort rapid as 
the double exposure continues. 

Using a prism siereos<x>pei Breese 
(1899: 1909) |nesmmd a led' 
one eye and a green square «o dm 
responding area Of thO otiier eye. : To 
increase the discrepancy he ruled parallel 
oblique lines on each /square^ but iii 
different directions on the two ' squares. 
By use of electric keys and maarkerv^ 
recorded on a kymograph the time during 
which each field was seen. ^ 

Since the two colors’ Were seen alter- 
nately, we can speak of a whole cyde 
as consisting of two phases, a rightneye 
phase and a left-eye phase, or a red and 
a green phase. Hie kymograph record 
provided an answer to two main ques- 
tions, concerning the duration of the 
cycle and concerning the relative dura^ 
tton of the two phases; i^e., Ooncemifig 
the rate of rivalxy and concerning condi- 
tions of prevaknee or advantage^/ ^ 
Rate of alternation. Wlren parallel 
changes were made in the two monocu* 
lar stimulus fields, the following feotors 
were found to diange the rates 

1. Light intensity. With kw illiuai' 
nation the cycle duimtion avecaged' :&5 
set;; with incteased illumination tfau 
decreased to as little as. The 

interne field gave the rapid oleeMatkMCb 
s. Alta of field. The larger the field 
the more rapid the altematim. < 
j. Distinctness lines, li/ieen .fii^ 
stemMcnpe slide was mtivad out {deni 
hluning die line^ the alfefnotwitt w«s 
slower. = ' . ; • , ■■ ■ ,-:-i 

4. Centesd vision gave mone rapid 
altenmtion than peripheral, vidoa. ‘ is- 
cveaung- -the distanoe «£ die .adaMilns 
fields from the fovea inoeased-tbenfsie 
dmid^^ wliidt avenge# ! ^ 



; no «ij^t or left 9*» 

3.6^ up or down n.i 

to right or left 10.S 

* op or down ii;S 

Evidently conditions which make foi 
efficient vision favor rapid altematioi 
(cf. flidker, pp. 381, 582). 

Prevalence. In this part of Breese'j 
experiment the two eyes were treated 
differently in some respect, and the 
qu^tion was, which stimulus field would 
seen a larger fraction of the time-^ 
which phase of the cycle would be 
longer. The following factors were ef- 
fective. 

t. Light intensity. The brighter 
stimulus field was visible 60 percent of 
the time when the intensity ratio was 
4 to 1. When the intensity difference 
is very great — ^as when both eyes arc 
dosed, one being also covered by the 
hand while a bright light is brought 
dose to the other — the dark field is 
invisible most of the time. 

2. Presence of figures. A field con- 
taining lines prevails over a plain field 
as much as 70 percent of the time. A 
single letter written on one field re- 
mains visible almost the whole time, 
even while the rest of its field is in- 
visible; around the letter a halo of its 
own background is usually seen. 

j. Movement. « When both fields con- 
tain figures and the figure on one is 
made to move, it remains in sight more 
than half the time. 

4, Attention^ As between two abso- 
lutely plain fields, voluntary effort has 
m but inhere is anything to 

famine in cithepeld, that field can 
mtne than%^ time. Wfc t 
fielcb a multitude of deta (, 
ttctttien i^either one will hold it : r 


Ae eo the cause rf rivalry, one ready 
lUggestien would attribute it to eye 
movements; but Peckham (1936) could 
find, no better than chance coincidence 
of eye movements and rivalry changes. 
Any adequate explanation would have 
to cover three points: (a) why response 
is made to only one at a time of the 
stimulus fields, (b) why the stronger, 
clearer or more interesting field has the 
advantage, and (c) why the advantage 
shifts. Fatigue of the momentarily ac- 
tive response mechanism seems a likely 
explanation of the third point. The 
first point is quite in line with the 
selective response to conflicting stimuli, 
as observed in reflex action (Sherrington, 
1906)^ As to the second point, evi- 
dently selection depends not only on 
stimulus characteristics but also on the 
available responses (cf. pp. 76-81). 

Binocular fusion. Rivalry amounts to 
a cortical response to one or the other 
of the competing fields, and to only one 
at a time. Binocular fusion amounts to 
a unitary cortical response to the com- 
bination of the two fields. Under what 
conditions does fusion occur? We have 
no adequate answer. It occurs, or so 
wc believe, when the two fields arc 
almost alike in color, brightness, and 
pattern. Even here rivalry can be ob- 
served under experimental conditions 
(stereoscope) and may be more common 
than we suppose. When the fields differ 
very much, rivalry is the rule and fusion 
the exception. But we may get com- 
bination of two fields that are physically 
quite different if their significance ts 
mutually consistent With a stereo* 
scc^e it is possible to combine one field 
containing an arrow with the other con* 
taining a bow, if both objects are 
propriately placed in ibeir leipectsve 



fiekh. Here Ui0 Ikw anow^ nre n<^ 
f«!ttented «o cMtetpettding^ axeas of tive 
two retinas and are not in direct compe* 
tidtm. Each figure is competing with a 
{dadn badcgtound in the odier eye and 
prevails over that background, ^valrf. 
ocoirs between corresponding areas of 
the two retinas, not between the entire 
retinas. 

Binocular color mixture. If a red 
glass is held before one eye and a green 
glass before the other — or if by aid of a 
stereoscope or just by suitable con- 
vergence of the eyes red and green are 
presented in corresponding areas of the 
two fields — the usual result is rivalry; 
but some Os get fusion which in this 
case gives a yellow mixture of the red 
and the green. Many competent ob- 
servers have found it impossible to ob- 
tain this fusion, while others have se- 
cured it without difficulty. 

In a stereoscope experiment of Jo- 
hanmen (1930) approximately mono- 
chromatic colors were presented by use 
of Wratten filters. With four Os there 
was never any fusion of the following 
pairs, one color to each eye: yellow and 
blue, red and blue, red and blue-green; 
while fusion occurred practically always 
with yellow and yellow-green, with blue 
and blue-green, and with yellow-green 
and blue-green, i.e., with colors lying 
close together in the spectrum. Fusion 
was favored by equal intensities of the 
two colors, and also by low intensity. 

Hech^ however (19x8), had good suc- 
cess in obtaining binocular mixture of 
quite diverm colors of hig^ intensity, 
by use of the following setup. O ffices 
a vquare of white cardboard, 1 meter 
id boat of him, from which projwts a 
s50-watt bulb. The bulb strongly il- 
luaninatts ^ cardboard and almost 
fivrcesi <?Vey» to convmge on the glow- 


BINOCHibAlt ?XSSO>ir 

i^ ffiattient. fit* hibfis gt^dHr bmip 
through a bla<A-ittKid£! Wa whfdh cmto 
a red Wranen filler before one eye. 
and a green one before tto other 
He thus gets a red square before one 
eye. a gremt one before die other 
eye, the two squares partially overly 
ping in the binocular field. Fusion in^ 
stantly occurs in the overlapping part, 
in most Os, who report seeing red and 
green at the sides and yellow in the 
middle. If the filters are yellow and 
blue, they report white in the middle. 

This experiment is important for 
color theory. If a red in one eye and a 
green in the other yield yellow, the 
obvious locus of the mixing is in one 
of the neural centers, rather than in 
the retina. Hence, there is no need for 
a "yellow" process in the eye, and we 
can get along with the Helmholtz three- 
color theory. Of course, the argument 
hinges on whether or not there was any 
yellow in the original red and green. 
Hecht’s filters both passed a bit of yel- 
low light which might have stimulated 
a "yellow" process in both eyes, leaving 
the brain only the job of getting rid of 
red and green by cancellation. Prentice 
(1948) repeated the experiuKnt with 
narrow-band ("interference") red and 
green filters, and got the same result, 
a good binocular yellow. But Hurvich 
and Jameson (1951) pointed* out that 
even Prentice’s filters were both a bit 
toward the yellow, rather than at opti- 
mal red and green, respectively. When 
these workers picked out what they 
judged to be good red and green, and 
mixed thm binocularly, dtey got whilm 
rather than yellow. 

In sh<vt, the bindcubur color tbixtaue 
experiments have so far failed td' prove 
or diq>rove either a three- or iour-oq^ 
theory. But they do show aomie 



btlun place ia ^Imm, 
in the retina. This recuit 
it in line the current trend to push 
analytii and lyntbeiis back {rom ^ 
recep^ to higher centen (p. $49). 
Thihre may be three, lour, tar more color* 
a^itii« procesies in the retina, each 


<3£:i«ltich >ieitdt At IM^ 

niietv^ ^ley are 
pro^te reaponae. ' 

Mudt remains to be said abdit vMon,; 
but it belongs under the head el peroqph 
don rather dun with the sensory prt^ 
lems considered ip the present chaptat. < 



THE PERCEPTION OF FORM 


Up to this point w havi; had Uttk to 
say aboaF^atiai rehttions in the visual 
field, ^ distances, diieetiqm, si^s, and 
shapes. . In ordinaiy <d)Servation these 
charactexjidcs of an object appeu* to be 
just as di^ctly seen as its color and 
brightness. Yet they are not so directly 
related to the mass of variegated stiinuli 
received by the retina. Something We 
than reception of the stimuli mmt occur 
before certain parts of the mass sejntrate 
out from the rest and appear as a 
definite shape such as a strat^t line, 
an angle, a square, or a circle. So it 
is customary to speak of Perception 
rather than sensation of shape. Percep- 
tion is not meant to describe a known 
process. It identifies a result achieved 
by the organism, not the process of 
reaching the result Those stock quesh 
tions— (i) whether the elements of . a 
%i]« get together and build up the 
whole, hr whether the whole figure 
emergsa: and organizes the available ele- 
ments; and (a) wh^her the perception of 
form is a native ability or acquired by 
leaming-^-aae peihaps not well framed 
£er <the atpmhnenmr’s purposes. At 
afatae if limle experhnental evt- 
deW We;hraad foesdoirs. What 
wfe find .imtead, as we survey isev- 
erd types of experiment, ooasists of 


factors contributory to the perceptual 
process. The forms used in these en^ 
periments are mostly two-dimenrionsd 
and pesented in a frontal-parallel phme 
as is most convenient for accurate obser- 
vation. Depth effects will come to 
in Chapter i6. ' : 

FIGURE AND GROUND 

In his stimulating book, The lorgantza- 
tion of behavior^ Hebb (1949) mak» the 
point that the primitive unity of a fipire 
is its simplest aspect By diis he mmiiri 
that a bounded area, the figure, wiU<be 
seen as a unit, standing out fn»n the 
background, even before the,, figute u 
recognized as a ar %infii^.e., 

before it hat fiknri 
repeated that pariei^ 
genital idtartea tln^it^ng 

for the tinie ^ed'lhey'-vdin^s^tt, 
saw figutti' W''ifiart 
they could iWrimiiiarte betweei^d^er- 
ent figures, as a triangle and a square.' 
Hebb finds further evidence for 
distinction between primitive upiqr W 
identity in the studies on figutal 
crimmaiicm iiz the rae;(pp. < 

Tim I dwtuKtioa W lieldb disiwi)|| 
very close to one diat wat fest hnssj^ 
mit deariy^.by Rubin <1915,. 
ds(M^ «l oanw .figuK 
familiar emwepta in dNt ; JUtk 


detailed' studies in dm dymunkt ef form 
ImdeptW’a^Bgi^ tudue specific 
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m 

Rtibin found it powibie to see any weU- 
maiiced part of a visual field as the 
figute, leaving the rest as the ground. 
If the totsd field consists of a black por- 
tion and a white portion meeting in a 
contour, either the black or die white 
portion can be seen as figure, the other 
being the gronnd. If either the black 
or the white portion is endrely enclosed 
by the other, the enclosed portion is 
more easily seen as die figure, but with 
practice the enclosing portion can be 
so seen. If the contour separating the 
two portions is approximately verdcal 
without enclosing either part of the field, 
.fifigaBe and ground are easily reversed. 
When die reversal occurs, the change of 
appearance is surprising because the 
shape of the two parts of the field is 
very different — ^which is rather curious 
since these shapes depend on the com- 
mon contour separating the two parts 
(Figs. 14-1, 14-8). 

The phenomenal differences between 
figure and ground are classified by 
Rubin as follows: (1) the figure has 
form, while the ground is reladvely 
formless, or if the ground has form it 
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(Rubto, igti^ Type of field pre- 
■e ppd iVith humicdbns caUiiig acmietinies for 
taki^' the enclosed pmtion as figure, and some- 
thsM for talcing the enclosing portion as 'figure. 

is due to aotiH! other %umiOn upon h 
and -n<d to the contour separadng it 
ftahn die figutt: (s) the ground seems to 
ttfdnid condnuoudy behind the figuie 
ihid not to be intem^ted by the 
(jj^ tlio %are has sonae «af the 


character of a thing, whereas the ground 
appears like unformed material; (4) the 
figure tends to appear in hwnt, the 
ground behind; (5) the figure is mmre 
impressive, better renaembeiiBd, and 
more apt to suggest meaidng. 



Fig. 14-s. {Rubin, 19x1.) Figure and ground. 
Here the two fields have about an equal chance 
of being the figure, though the white field, being 
the same in color as the page, is more likely to 
be seen as ground. 

We might suspect that the distinction 
of figure and ground was simply the 
^d distinction between the ^Id 
attention and the field of inattention. 
This criticism would imply that it is 
impossible to attend to die ground. 
Granted that the figure is more apt to 
attract attention, it is possible to attend 
to the ground as ground. If we define 
attention in terms of clearness, we obh 
not say that the ground is Biin]dy 'less 
dear than the figure, for ground ^teb 
has the posidve prci^CTiy ^ seeming to 
extend behind the i^fure. 

Rubin's expmmenti fed to- tim 
paatmt cbwowrim which may 



'figukal and (a) -tblMicteeof* 

ttitioa oi thA fiefct -vriieit icvtvttl ' 
and ground has occurred. 

Fi^iiral ‘ pertUttece. Kubin prepared 
nonsense figures by cutting iitqgular* 
pimtions out of cards and placing thA 
i:ards before a' twttm iyith green glass 
interposed so diat 'on t^ scteeti there 
appeared ah irregular green area sur- 
rounded by bladi. With a 4-seCond ex^- 
posure for each Single figure, he pre- 
sented a series of 9 figures, four times 
over, with instructions to see the en- 
closed green area as the figure, the black 



Fig. 14-j'. Itevenible contoui'. 

as ground. This was followed by a 
series of 9 similar figures with instruc- 
tions to see the enclosing black area as 
the figure. The experimenter now 
diuiSed these 18 figures with 9 new ones 
and presented them in mixed order» 
after an interval of 30-45 minutes, with 
instructions to remain passive as regards 
which part should be seen as figure, but 
to report in each case whether ^e figure 
was the enclosed or the enclosing poi> 
tion and whether the field was recog- 
tdued as q»e previously shown, 

Tlie results revealed a moderate tend- 
Mcy to see ihe tame figure oh the sec- 
pod 'exposure as in the origioal exp<^ 
dice. As the subject had divided the 
fidd ^ time hico %ute and 
groand,-sO he was likely'io do the second 
dme; evtm- when lemaining passive; ^4 
pdteitt of the figures were seen in the 
sh^iway as'beftne, peroeot taere 


imd i^/'peroem :weip. seewiitt-ilNHSi 
ways. Hmr wm dHis a umdnief ds 
carry over the same '-^ureground eg- 
gankation c/t a givnt field dnxn Pne 
exposure to atmthor, r 

Ntmrecognitiim of r e veiaed Seldi. • tlas- 
bin’s experiment on tecpgnhlioa of 
fields with reversed figure and ground 
was conducted in the swie general man- 
ner as just described. Fint O exahittifld 
9 fiel^ under instructions 'to ippe the 
enclosed figure and 9 under insuwetimii 
to see the enclosing figure. Then theta 
18 were shuffled with g new fi«^ dll', 
similar general character and puMliSldil^ 
in a recognition test with instrutidoitf ' 
to look for the ertclosed figure, to repfSt ' 
whether he could see it and whedier Ih 
recognized it. In a parallel experiment 
the learning task was as before* but the 
recognition test called for noting the 
enclosing figure. The questitm was 
whether the fields seen the second time 
with reversed figure and ground Would 
be recognized. The answer in general 
was negative. Combining the results 
from the two experiments, widi two .Os 
and a total of 384 fields used, we obtain 
the following percents recogni;;^ .. 

Figure and ground remaining the ai^e ■< 49 
Figure and ground reversed g 

Mew fields (false recognitions) 6 

The' peroeat td. reversed fie|ds ; 
is scarcely Iaig;er than would 
chance, as indicated by the false recep- 
tions of new figures. 

This experiment proves that a fie^ 
Is hot recognized if its division into 
figure and ground is reversed, 'What 
is recognized, then* is not the stimulus 
aggrq^ but the perceptual re^ionse 
whfdi we call a i^iue. Heference-diUEy 
he made to pages yag nod 775 
es^cafiktmMi on eeoegaidpa .«f ifuna 
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Md to page 779 for the more <HfBciidt 
isaakof reproducing figures from memory. 

; ..i'yVf j'.' ...f ,11 '' 4 ' ' r.';f' ; 

of %irea. Atl^iiion; & 

Ammoiis (i^sa) presented a Romcha^ 

inkpot to 0 and asked him to press a 
key a^ soon as he saw a preswibed %uit 
*^say 4 : cat's face* E recorded the la* 
^ney of the rea^idtion rcsponse-^^the 
time between the opning of the shutter 
and Q's pressure on the key. After the 
first trml he was required to examine a 
magazinie advertisement for a few mo- 
ments (so as to break up his set for the 
leen figure)* He was given a second trial 
on the same inkblot, looking again for 
the cat's hce, then another advertise- 
examine, and so on for lo trials, 
liibe latencies of his successive recogni- 
4on responses yielded the typical learn- 
iiig curve shown as a solid line in Figure 
14 - 4 - 



(Atkiamn fe Atnmm, 195s*) tesm- 
tisioi ^ the itebgnltkm of a prescribed 
l%ait ia a fiotachach ikdtblot Ihe ordinate 
Ihpp die average teqegaUioc tiaie on successive 
tilifib* mlid Uae reptesenKi the learaing oi 
^ while the broken Ujne shows the 
'iu^uis|tk»i of $ haw percept of die satOe ickbh^ 

^ ^ r? V ^ , 

went on loktetn^ 
another ^Aypical phenon^n^ 


.eniceoi^^ A^ amt 0 find tnaditt- 
tmb with the same inkhloi; hnt 
he was required to find 
iudi as a motorcyde. 1^ 
'pxtft Im* this second pem^ 
as a broken line in Figuie 14*4/ 
second learning curve is consistently 
higher than the 0 took long^ t4 
find the second figure in the same ink- 
blot because of int^rfetient^ from the 
first figure learned. difference was 
not due to the fact that the cat's face 
was easier to find thmi the motorcycle, 
for the experiment was counterbalanced 
among the 24 Os so as to eliminate such 
effects. The experiment links the Ru- 
bin type of perceptual experiment with , 
the more contemporary interest in learn- 
ing. 

Development of a figure^ground experi- 
ence. The experiments we have just dis- 
cussed were done under conditions of in- 
tensity and duration that permitted an 
adequate perception to develop. What 
would happen under less favorable con- 
ditions? The extreme case would be a 
completely homogeneous field* Such a 
field may be obtained by closing the eyes, 
or by a combination of soreens (Engel, 
1930; Metzger, 1930)* If time is allowed 
for residual afterimages to drop cmt, 
such a field gives no figune-ground dif- 
ferentiation, unless the level of iUuminar 
tion is high enough to the texture 
of the saeen. l^ of figuretgroimddilr 
ferentiation can ahq be produced jh 
other way (Piklcr,* tgafi; Mfialli, igiijjj 
K^t the figure be a sqdaW Pf 
against a ground ^ figpioi. wallf 
Wtth goc^ ilhnnitia^ 
surrounded by die gioijmd* . 
illumination the figure: 
nem ^ mitline and only 



0tisfv$iia, ttmiipfMif jiMmafi* inw 

Myii«fixit,«jtiid'te«eM^ tli^ 

iMmigi ini(tiiiMlniji)iHi. SManUiOty the ingful %tS«v 

mm tmOrn mm muami by HdacM St gave tt^vAiA, 

<t9|a} widi MtC-lIgbted figu»» KtxeoMHti denlw ekM %«« Knbd^ «t>' 


dball «nMi|^ to be vti^in the fovea^ 
Utey Couad that tight eoald be perceived 
before the figure wai bright enough to 
be teen at a definiM fifpne. Ihit is» ol 
coune, a teatonahle expectation from 
what we lujow at the efi^ of illuiaina* 
tioii on visual acuity. 

Wever (igsy) made a very careful study 
of figureground perception with brief 
tachistoscopic exposures and postexpo^ 
sure fields designed to blot out after- 
images. Under the conditions of illu- 
mination he used, the shortest exposures 
gave no figure and ground, but a bare 
homogeneous appearance. With slightly 
longer exposures O reported smudges or 
blotches (the actual figure was black on 
white). When the smudge began to 
take on a vague shape, O was willing to 
call it figure on ground. This step, or 
the one just before it, would seem to 
correspond to Hebb’s primitive unity 
(p. 403). With further increases of ex- 
posure duration, contour appeared, and 
the figure stood out clearly differenti- 


mys appear in fiwit* <if fm 

example, in lookii^ thnrngh rnmiAm 
screen at an object, the screen i^|wen «* 
ground, but in front of the figuae.'' ’fM 
point is that the broad expenses of dWf 
field are apt to be seen as grounds white 
the projecting points ate apt to appufo' 
as figure. Similarly, the fixated area k 
apt to be figure, although it it poisiMe to 
see figure in the periphery (p. 103). 

Nonvisual figure and ground. Both %• 
ure and ground are characteristicidly 
visual phenomena; yet analogimt are itot 
wanting in the other modalitiet. Ver- 
non (1934-1935) shows how the figure- 
ground conception can be applied in 
hearing. There is usually a background 
of relatively uniform sound; staUihni; out 
from this ground is some shrill or othff- 
wise sharply delimited sound analogous 
to a figure. In music we should foink 
of the melody as the figure and of the 
chords and other accompaniment as the 
ground. Vernon analyses the charac- 


ated from the ground. All this might 
happen in exposures as short as 14 ms. 
When die exposure was increased to sev- 
etal seconds, thp figure took on the ap- 
pearance of some object, as a bird or a 
helmet, and this appearance was fairly 
stable, fo cootnut with the fluctuations 
of figure and ground. On the whole, 
the ^nire-iTOund experience was de- 
f|||tlly con^lcit.^ 

. A ’ s hut lp f tarhutostxipic setup 
poit|0Sqpofuie I Md fo exiio* 
liiijMi d^iiiBetti've t^Msuage* Efomutesu 
fotue <Mhe» dtesrminent 

twC <?3|pcWU|^ 


teristics of figure in music as ^luws; 
figure is apt to be higher in pitdi and 
letter than the ground and if a|>t to 
haUe a different timbta because played 
by a different imbtunent ffgute 

has more movement and a diiinsmil 
ihythm. its crescendos and diminuenloi 
are different frma those ol ttu groundf. 
To make the muskal figure distfoet ft is 
suuted dthet' befetie ur afoarlbb gRhUid; 
the accompanies^ foaf a^ 

w^iCQ ffe jbeurer IS used 

pdy appearst or the mdody mat b« ftu 
nauneed ffruyn bkMm ai^ 

thb 

oelikbilh^ 
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t^ acQtnnpanisimt vidck are aot 
cKps-ienced «■ ditcordant but «| belot^ 
ic^ to the figure. 

In the field of bodily movetiieiu «Hie 
can easily think any phasic ntovenn^l 
at figure and the supporting posture as 
grott^ (p. 174). 

PERCEPTUAL UNITS 

Now we come to the question of how 
figure is constituted. Are there any 
law« that tell us why some elements of a 
visual field form into figure, while other 
units become part of the ground? Wert- 


heimw 4*9*3) fiue inn|deiB..lif 

pneienting various patterns of dots, and 
t^baerving which dots grxniped thnaa* 
selves into figures most readily. As aae 
ni^ght expect, past eiqierience was mi 
^portant determiner cl such groupiag, 
as O saw the dots form familiar figures, 
fiut there were also some laws that 
seemed to be intrinsic to the organising 
process in that they time not dearly de- 
pendent on past experience. In the list 
that follows, we shall start \rith the prin- 
ciples that seem tp depend most clearly 
on the objective arrangement of the ele- 
ments, and work toward those which ate 
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l^fiiPUesilliistnuiag the fsctoii of neamew, (amencM, continusiion and good igms. 
The hessgW se Clculy visibfe ui A is somewbat obscured in B by the additional dots, but reappears 
pm ai|fhm$er group wbsn the addUjon of stUI more dou in dose proximity so each other brings 
OUVjfiv iuwrior botagoh. In D, B and 9 the sameness of certain Hems favors groupfa^ them, and the 
roadily M into a romplomentgry groiqt, when they md»anguhurBgure,iirwhen.MihO, 
OgfipbanfiMn vdiawos hi a, IholrihiwH items am dimfanihnr and iifaguiarly mm^eiL pmf- 
got mmber leadily. I shows tte tmtpr fit hpmpgeqaous contianarioil, in thm the 4«>la ase 
sOjiiw seen as lyhs stjcaight liAS «r fairiy de^te curves. 



on the O-variables of (ie{>tuiil 

groupii^'iQl^tAiA^''* 

'■i:. Meamea or proiKimity in the The Sntt dtree oi ^Item &ctOt» infer 

Of view. Dott idatively close togetbtt to objective dnracteriitfet of ttw fidd 
are neiudily seen as a group. iL-®^ ^*** A^tor* iton aub* 

‘a. Semens or stmilarity. Dotaoi dble jective or organismic, dependeift on the 
same col<a- are readily seen as a group in observer and on conditions ps^saent in 
distinction from dots of another color, him. The fonrth factor, good fco«lihn+ 
which may form 'Itointher group. The ation or good figure, ^^ncupiet^ a ini(£i'* 
likeness may be one of diape instead of die ground, since some’ conditions of 


color. 

5. “Common fate." I)ots which move 
simultaneously in the same direction are 
readily seen as a group. They possess a 
sort of similarity in their sameness of 
motion.' 

4. Good continuation or good figure. 
The group follows a uniform direction 
in some respect. The closed line has 
the advantage over an open one. An- 
other important case is symmetry or bal- 
ance of the total figure. 

5. Conformity with the individual's 
momentary set or Einstellung. Wert- 
heimer distinguished subjective and ob- 
jective Einstellung. Subjectively the ob- 
server can set himself for a certain group- 
ing and so resist the facton of proximity 
and similarity. By objective Einstel- 
lung, Wertheimer means essentially the 
same thing as perseveration. Let dots 
be arranged in a straight line with alter- 
nately smaller and wider spaces between 
them-— 0 pairs them according to prox- 
imity, Let the Spaces be gradually 
equalized — 0 adheres to the original 
grouping.' 

$. Past expefierice or dUtofh, illus- 
trated by a series of words |»jnted with- 
out spaces, whidl can nevertheless be 
sep^t^ add read. Werthdihet urges 
thai this hcioit mnst not be tbo readily 
invoked. Ifo {move the; reality of the 
enparh^^ fisbtotr in any co^^te case, 
fiiout show that the mctfe 'dih^ pef- 


"goodness,” as closure and symmetry, are 
described in objective terms, while othem 
depend on the observer and tm what he 
finds easy or pleasing. 

It is diificult by any form of experjir 
ment to obtain exact informatitm on 
what O really sees. Verbal descriptimi is 
inadequate, and if 0 is asked to draw, he 
cannot reproduce all he sees (Hupp, 
1983). However clear the total figpre 
may appear, it requires soipe analysis, 
some noting of relations, befend it can 
be copied (p. 715). 

Attempts to unify the principles q| 
grouping. Musatti (1931) comldnsd 
these principles into one compteh^osivi 
law of homogeneity. Homogeneity with 
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Fig 14^7. The Necker cube. Fic. 14-8. The ^rttder staircaie. 




respect to place is proximity; with respect 
to quality, similarity; with respect to 
movement or change, common fate; with 
respect to direction, good continuation. 
As to the factors of set and past experi- 
ence, we may think of homogeneity be- 
tween what IS presented now and what 
has been prepared for in the immediate 
or more remote past. 

Si we think of perception as a reactive 
process, all the principles have to do 
with ease of response, and the question 
becomes, why it is specially easy to make 
a unitary response to dots which lie near 
together or are similar or homogeneous 
in some respect. From the response con- 
ception we can deduce one or two fur- 
ther factors. The reaction must not 


figures that will shift into three dimen- 
sions. The Necker cube and the Schro- 
der staircase are the best known. Geo- 
metrically, a line drawing can be the 
projection upon a plane of any one of 
many different three-dimensional objects, 
but only rather simple or familiar three- 
dimensional objects are actually seen in 
the drawings. It is also tru^ geometri- 
cally, that the same three-dimensional ob- 
ject, seen from different angles, presents 
many different plane projections. As 
shown by Kopfermann (1930), some of 
these projections arc readily seen in three 
dimensions, others much more readily 
in two dimensions. According to this 
author, it depends upon how *^good” the 
figure is in two dimensions. If it is 


only be easy but it must be satisfactorily 
rdi|i;{orced or do its job; b< 3 cordingty, a 
gro^tping which leaves out some of the 
dosH will be kt a distadvantage as com- 
pai^ with a grouping which includes 
ali-^a factor of indumene^s. 

^ vm ^ that wbere^die 
fiiabrs favoring two or more groupings 


compact and symmetrica^ there is little 
uige toward the three-dimensional ap 
pearance. Figure 14-9 shows several 
projections of a cube; tlidse |faat ate un- 
symmetrical are seen as cubes; the regular 
hexagon most readily appears as a two- 
dimensional figure, but with continued 
examination a three-dimensional appear- 


cqdal% balAhcc^ thji a»ce comes out, Similarif"with the tet- 

tita wl|l unstable and tend to shift rahedron; some of its pro|ettious« 

Irlb tm t4tamsihet^ as,/m- metrical as plane are seen m 

M m » i •» ^ ‘ ti)«r u iiguni ^ 

f ifl 


it is aU0 possple to m dinami d good 





0 b c 

£ectly regular itar in Figure 14- io will 
nevertheless give Way, if steadily viewed, 
to a three-dimensional appearance which 
Is less symmetrical but more exciting. 



Fic 14-10 Thu figure though perfectly regular 
fu a ftat figure u readily seen m three dimensions 

The faa that we tend to sec regular 
and familiar figures whenever possible 
suggests that the laws of figural percep 
tion are not limited to surface forms, 
fifcbb (i§49) a possible neural 

mechaniSfa that would take care of per- 
eepiibn of htm, whether they were lim- 
it^ 10 autfaces <w extended to three 
dimensions. ^ 

f 

coffTova 

t» tH# <dis«!wtioo vi tevcnilife 
' i|rtBi |i tilM facfr to one 

‘‘Sunlit ‘‘wM teni tbe 
# i» Sto * to 
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1930^ Piaae 
cube and lettnibe&n. 
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case of cantoufj perhaps especially eSbO 
tive because of our experience with draw* 
ing. But the contour need not beah^M^p^ 
if the contour is vague and hroad 4 a 
when one part of die field thadm dtf 
gradually into another, the shape d 
either part is indefinite* Kubin 
1921) called contour formative of shape* 
‘^shape producing.'' When the fidd it 
divided by a contour into figure and 
ground, the contour shapes the figtne 
only, the ground appearing diapelem 
A curved contour tends to exert its effect 
upon the enclosed space, that is, Upon 
the concave side of ^e contcmr- iCt mb 
em Its forming influence inward'mtbdr 
than outward* 

But though contour gives shape to a 
figure, we cannot say that the diape i$ 
contour or that 0 experiences dm 
contour directly* Some analysis is neoes* 
sairy before he sea the contout*r Bvento 
fiOpyhig a figure with a fumdl acdlnifaii 
is directed lathet so jtlm ihapd wf 
figure to be copied thanm dm exact tam 
of die 4wntmtr. Ruhin report an ha* 
^^lerating detnonihoiion e£ iliii dldb 
Ikaw on a sheet wt paper a wevy 
ilien thaw eisother Sm tMdow.Att idfi# 
m Wh4 dd m mifm m 



Ht Ol. I« TItV rE&CBVTIOIir Of vokm 


cimtfully# they ai« found to he very dif^ 
ferent They have to be different fo the 
caie of curved contonn in rnder to make 
the stripe seem equally broad* It is 
dear that O in outlining the stripe at- 
tends to its width rather than to the 
exact run of the contour. 

Shape not identical with contour. 
When two parts of the field are separated 
by a contour, the two parts may appear 
very different in shape, though they have 
the same contour. Jigsaw puzzle fans 
know that the piece need not look like 
the hole it fits! In an experiment of 
Gain Sc Hochheiiner (1934) a rectangular 



Fic. 14-11. (GalU Is Hochhcimer, igM-) Forms 
and contour. 


piece of black cardboard was cut in two 
along a curved but somewhat irregular 
line, and the two parts were mounted on 
white cards so that the same contour was 
presented twice, once with the black part 
at the left and again with the black at 
the right These black-white fields were 
presented tachistoscopically with the 
curved contour approximately vertical. 
After each brief exposure O reproduced 
the contour as well as ponible with pen- 
cil. That the 'contour looked different 
according as it ran with the right or Idt 
side figure wds clear from his different 
dtawh^ atid also from the fact that he 
very seldom recogidaed the same contour 
in tsvo types cff presentation. 

Wliea you attend to the shape of the 
.||||ge yttu are apt to look rather fiasedly 
part, but lyhen you axe directing 
IPlIr actecnfon to the contour you tak* it 
ojljikfradi to he followed You foUw 
in mtne or less detaili but 
; vdtot this 'ffellowinif’ is cnnaot 


ffi ehetlete^nixMsi. <7 iniiiiiii iihwiiliri 

4 ls eyes ipoving 

tour (kubin) but his eyes do kbt Ih fo 
widt any re^pilarity as we know from, lljM 
photography of eye movements (p. |oi). 
Rubin found it possible to follow a con- 
tour while maintaining the eyes in a 
fixed position, or even to follow the Con- 
tour ^ an afterimage. 

What produces contour? Mach pointed 
out as long ago as 1865 (see Mach, 1914, 
p. SI 7) that contour is not simply a 
change of color or brightness at some 
portion of the field of view, for a steady 
brightness gradient gives no contour at 
any point. Contour is a sudden change; 
mathematically it is a change of 
change, that is to say, it is the second 
differential of brightness and not the first: 

d*i di \ . 

not ^ J - A contour is a rela- 
tively abrupt change of gradient in either 
brightness or color. It belongs in the 
same class of phenomena as marginal 
contrast. Contrast enhances contour, 
and makes the outlines of objects more 
distinct than they tune in the retinal image 
itself. 

Not only peripheral factors like con- 
trast but also central factors enhance 
and complete contour. This fact is 
brought out especially well by figures 
(such as Fig, 14-18) in which u contour 
is subjectively completed across an ob- 
jectively homogeneous portion of the 
field. The extended contour is often 
called a “tied image"; at least, it is a cen> 
oral addition to the retinal image. In 
dot figure!, cootoum chwige with the 
grouping of the detora prt^ of ceotoiiil 
or%io. Also ^ !itonge with 

the meaning cboveyed by dm 
(Zigh^. 19*0), t , t . 

In a peoeimktiiig mudyifi of. ownmir 




Fifi* 14- IS. (Schumshn, i9<»4.) Subjective 06n* 
tour. Note the appearance of a vertical white 
stripe bounded by straight lines at the right 
and left where it is separated from the semicircu- 
lar figures. 

formation, Werner (1935) exposed two 
figures successively and very briefly to 
the same retinal area, a black square, 
and a white square of the same size sur^ 
rounded by a black frame. If the black 
square was followed, after a vacant (gray) 
interval of 150 ms, by the framed white 
square, curiously enough the black 
square was not seen at all. When the 
sequence was reversed, both squares were 
seen. The same results occurred when 
black and white were interchanged in 
each figure, with a dark gray background. 
The framed square obliterated the plain 
square, which did not have time to estab- 
lish itself before being wiped out by the 
opposed gradient of the framed square; 
but when the framed square came first, 
its double contour was too strong to be 
obliterated^ By use of this obliteration 
method Werner found the comers espe^ 
cially sttongi Jt would also appear from 
hit results that parallel contours of op- 
posed gradient reinforce each other iti 
propcation to their nearness. 

Fry b Bartley (1935) used the thresh- 
(dd mMiod an studying contours. They 
detevMied ^the minimuni difference of 
iikmlltalion or bxsg^tneis necessary to 
ntjite 0 tdsihle omitair under diffisrent 
field ooiidiiioni. They obtnimd mnlu 


sour eiMH am 

a tiei#b(irmg pkisfiMl oontour A 
eeisilomng influeiiel^ 
approaches at right It mmM 

seem, however^ that it siiMld mrike lOM 
fdifferenm whether the gradients of tHe 
two parallel toncouts are in the tame 
opposite directions. At the present wdt^ 
ing this subject of ixmtotir tematioil 
seems still to be in its beginnings^ At 
any rate, as we saw in the chapter cm Vi^ 
sion (p. 376), interaction eff^ts are of 
greatest importance. 



Fic. 14-19. (Wsntier, 1951.) Experiment oO the 
devSlopmeiit of contour. The M|usie a is ef the 
same size as the interior idiite space to, the tonto 
b. Expose them iti cydicaJ seqatiiioe IP the same 
part of the retina, With biank (unitotm gray) 
time intervato longer after b than after «> so that 
a cycle rum: 

a so ms 

blank 15O 
b so 

blank 900 

Then b only il seen, hr St the most the only trace 
of a is a graying of the interior square field. But 
if a and 6 change plates, so that b comes first, b b 
not obliterated by d, but both are seen. The 
prevalence of b over a can be observed also In 
bmdcultr combination of the two fijgam (as by 
crossing the eyes, p. 468). Therefore, it cannot 
be due to purely retmai ptocesses. 

MASktNG OP FIGURES 

Though puulc pioturM may Mem below 
the dignity of adattific invettigatioli. 
they ait no more unpromising ^n dok 
figures and nonsense figures. By wfiat 
means can a picture be coocealwi? Stili 
better, by what means can a simi^ %< 
ure be coooealed? We find 
fach^ a tundamenna} B<rbbha(i in am 
peiceptimi nf fionat 
tom in losin peroeptioAi WnastUdm 




mil*. '0* 


teat iotjm’ 

^tko’ii. 

Skm ihape dbpeads to lai^ely c^on 
onti w«y of ooncealing a figtue 
js to moove portions of the contour. 
*I%e obtento' is forced to reconstruct the 
figure by supplying the missing ctmtour, 
w it possible within limits. To reotm* 
stmet most of the contour, to go as far at 
Midielangelo who saw the statue in a 
block of marble, is to go beyond mere 
perception. 

Foley (iQSS) demonstrated the diffi* 
culty at supplying missing contour by 
requiring 0 to find small %ure8 within 



$». i4<i4. (Fotey, less) Pordont of a tolMti- 
tadon test. The Uasdi squares are to be filled 
in tvltb nuiiibeia idendfi|diiK the oanespondtiig 


parts of the '‘ptetures,'* acooiduig to the key at 
She top. nkutara A sunests an (Aieot; >, 
thnufllh equally eoo^aet. Stoes not sunest an ob* 


SS P was asade by transposing some of dw 
nSOptai rows of Ai O. E and F are the lame 
E aad C, eaeqpt that fine horirontal lines 
fii^ ilo thfen to rowset visiUe ootMosir 
mpniw sqitams, Tlw wfa^ test leiw 


(d %>ret ms^ 

ttMb nH4l equally diBimlit 

m Jpd, M A aiM Bf and essler in C but the 
amUM End hmishAtSl fidel mkBk 0, 


a meaninglmmm^^^m 

40 iQbnfism ftis hypotluii^ junta 
gfOMter roMpoefness of the 'meao.«||M 
tmsd Qgup» was poh>ted out^ AibNii 
ipepCffiiiQe^ mpiMVfw siuw 
(A) a mdaiiingful adude: (*) an <qua% 
compact meaningless whole: (C) a less 
compact, broken-up pattern of the same 
masses. The results showed no differ- 
ence between the meaningful and equally 
compact meaningless totals, but a con- 
siderable advantage for the broken-up 
figure, the paru of which were more eas- 
ily isolated. Then it was noticed that 
the less compact figure presented the con- 
tour of die parts more completely. 
When the three sorts of total figure were 
equalized in this respect by drawing fine 
lines across them without destroying 
their total shapes, the total shape was 
found to be of no consequence. Since O 
was all intent on finding parts, the shape 
of the whole made no difference to him 
while visible contour of the parts made 
a great difierence (Fig. 14-14). 

In this last experiment, O devoted con- 
siderable time to each total figure. In 
very brief exposures, the regularity or 
irregularity of the total figure is a factor 
of some importance; a part is found 
more quickly in an iie^tar figure. An 
irregular total figure gives a first im- 
pression of an uniateiesting mass and 
kaves attention free to search for the 
designated part, vddie a ifdeasii^ total 
figure delays the seardh lor (be part (Seb 
fert, 1917). 1 

Gottschakh: (igafi) t9»g^ guided ttfo 
part by Wertbeiiaer't lawi td 
ebn (p, 408), beciPfo utiff ikWid^ 
fifuatb 




iriil tit tUtm p 0 - 

ig 0 Si(liu 

titl# tHit ttttt ciwftlvNHekt i« dbf- 

|Mttd (Mobins, 1 ^; Brriy, igjji). Me 


be tsreeed 

flgittef A jtofe ilM»^<^ <iMl( «wteM 
figute eeii ttCUl t>i> 1^ 

figure. We «eA e>Ml^ aiv««fi jff 


fi9iA''iboi diow wlusthetr a fiutttliar fivur^Wfie c&ntom uf ft fiMneiijSliQe xScfilMi tte 
liiUi eatfily tbnoeeied ai ad Unfamiliar game and preieating alt idM >N¥V 


one. But fie woceeded in emtceaUi^ fa> 
miliar figures, and also good figures, by 
devices which we wfll consider ^hsently 
(«g. 14-15). 



(D£y^<D 


Flo. 14-15. (Cottscfaaldt. 1926, 1919.) A figure 
hidden in more complex figures llie hidden 
figure (hexagon) is both familiar and ''good.” 

Galli S: Zama (igjt) conducted a simi- 
lar experiment to study the masking 
figures. Their object was to hamper the 
process of seeing a figure and in that 
way to bring that process out into the 
open. They drew on paper a geometri- 
cal figure, as a square or circle, and on 
the same paper superimposed another 
figure masking the first to a greater or 
less degree. The combined figure was 
presented to 0 without time limit, and 
he was instructed to find the masked fig- 
ure which was present and to desaibe 
the process. His introspection indi- 
cated a process somewhat as follows: 
cettain lines suggest some familiar figure 
which fir tahftn as a blank schema with 
rninhig jrarts to be found. iThese parts 
ash foundf ai^ the masked figure is then 
iieea mote or less dearly (fi$g. 14-16). 


A freely projecting comer fii'rattimg: 
part of the contour of a figurel MMaenti 
this part by prolonging the lftier«hieyoadi 
the comer so that it no hmger proleetk 
A flat end is an important patt of t 
contour; remove it by pladng other lines 
out beyond it. EmM part of the com 
tour in a series of parallel or lUdiatillg 
lines, and so make it impossible to pick 
out this part of the contour except in 
direct vision (whereas the figure has to 
be seen partly in indirect vision). Aj(Mrt 
from contour, interior dear ijj^ce is a 
prominent character of some figimes; 



fK. 14 - 16 . (Galii it ZfWa. f?(ncml«4 

Miuare. tlw tsA ii ttt M« tlM MfttSire 


iNs^ Wb dtieioeal ^met. The main hi- ihfhdve this dmiWMr hy dt4wjti|( Ifidea 
' ldti)ii«ilon ^ ^ derive fthna both of ntroU thfi spam, if the 
: these, eitpeiimimia peridm m ways and gives fin hapSessiott of three 
.4il^^mkceii%all^ Ttmttiies timidee d# istipsessfo^ hy 

Midi,' »dl|)esli^ df tdee 
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iiml %Bw. » cyiRWtetricii}. widt Mum <9 
(Nw dbe taui %iire to obojmIo. 

Sa 4 ieic mt many duiactemtio «i a 
Jigimt out tie wibtmcte 4 ^ the 
of new part*.^ Hie eNenier'i 
jei|r> j^ieig the thut^ncealet] hgum 
is to puHMr away ^ additions and to 
leereaie lor himtetf what the “arMtt" hat 
detnoyech Tt>« artist can conceal from 
the ofaierver even the best and most 
symmetrical figuie^whicb cmrtaiidy does 
not dit| 9 rove the advantage of sydi hg- 
urea in ordinary perception, Similarly, 
die ability of the artist to conceal even 
the most familiar figttres does not dis- 
prove the importanee of experience in 
ordin^ Pj^ption. 

Wi^in ft 950a) found an additional 
means of concealing figures. He applied 
diSerent^ors to the inclusive figure in 
meh a as to favpr the wrong com- 
bioations. He found large individual 
di&rencet in the time required to find 
the masked figures, and men were defi- 
nitely quicker than women, while chil- 
dren fonnd the task extremely difiKcult. 

The tactile-fmotoT perception of con- 
cealed figures was studied by Yamane 
(193&)* figures were made of points 
stan^ed in paper (like Brailfe letters), 
urange 4 in a circle, square, triangle and 
heyagdn, H>cy vrere concealed some- 
aftel: the method of Gottschaldt. 
M^iidd subjects 'and blindfolded subjects 
ifiiere fised*.: The.twuealed figures could 
be found by .&«i hand, jbut mueh more 
time was nii|uiied than in visual pres- 
^iat|iW!L aud many more errors were 
nuule. A complex figure which can be 
, grasped visually in a few seconds may 
' ^/a hMnd perpon aip long a* 10 minutes. 

; ^ilnllectlyf appmhension of the whole fig^ 
^ ^ dilh^t white dbe separate appter. 
hii^jan :pf small, pmtitm* te miathcely 
<Ih 90) « *>rdad m x»* 
mctilwnotor iicrcep. 


Otis dhNnice''el-Hii«i--te' 
uqmrtant was famed by artificiaHy lm»t 
iriagthe visnal span: the presented figme 
was seen through a bote* one m in 
ter, which 0 could move around so as tp 
see tlm figure part by part. The mfu^ 
were similar to those obtained, srith 
tactilemotmr examination.' 

PROPORTION AS A 
CHARACTERISTIC 
OF SHAPE 

Our everyday use of such words as 
square, oblong, slender is pretty good 
evidence that some characteristic of a 
shape is easily perceived, a characteristic 
whieh on analysis comes down to a ratio 
between length and breadth. Biihler 
(1913) asked whether proportion is di- 
rectly perceived, and sought an answer 
from psychophysical determinations. 
For a rough preliminary experiment he 
drew on paper two series of rectangles, 
one series with a base of so mm and an 
altitude ranging from 7.5 to 1^.5 mm, the 
other series twice as large. When a pair 
of rectangles, one of the larger size and 
one of the smaller, was presented for 
comparison, Q had little difficulty in de- 
ciding which wa> mmre slender. 

For more exact work, rectangles were out- 
lined in fine lines scratched dirough black 
shellac on g^ass, and wete exposed by projec- 
tion in a dark room. Standanf rectaoglat 
34 ^X 956 wm. Comparison rectangles, base 
of €00 nun and heights ranging from ^35 .to 
£50 mm by steps of 5 mm. The Variable was 
exposed after the Standard. Tariher to die 
ri|^t and a little below. Ixpostwe dmrit 

sec for Standard, interval of a sec, sec f(W 

the Variaidfi. p judged me Variahte te mte^ ‘ 

tjon to the Standaid aa slen^emr, Latontec 
plumper), dr the same drape. 

The main point wai to. discover 
whether shapes were pa taccunddly pef 
roived ps lengfiw,.,^: 





ptooM 

tetjaMtkm at four lengiht, de 
)««fdi Mid width of eiKrh lectangle, the 
ihkjMtis'cotlld voi ptMdbly heM tccwat^ 
|it%d « the Uhei. became of dte 
ebtnbfhation of errors. In a parallta^ 
;«ncperiiQ!«it under the same conditions 
in every respect, except that not rec- 
tangles but merely the lengths of two* 
vertical lines were annpared, two Os 
were less accurate than in the compari- 
son of recungles. Their results are 
shown below; 

DL SD 

Subject Lines Rectangles Lines Rectangles 
Ku .oi> .oog .031 ,osi 
Ak .018 .013 .038 .031 

These decimal fractions give the DL and 
the SD divided by the Standard. The 
relative DL is smaller for the rectangles 
than for the vertical lines, and the rela- 
tive SD is also smaller.^ The advantage 
of the rectangles over the separate lines 
is not great, and perhaps the safest con- 
clusion would be simply that proportion 
is perceived at least Os well as length. 

The introspective reports indicated 
that two rectangles differing considera- 
bly in shape were compared so directly 
thet no process was observable. When 
they were nearly of the same shape, care 
was necessary and 0 was aware of exam- 
ining the separate dimensions, but with- 
out any attempt to compute their ratio, 
as this procedure when attempted was 
found to be useless. Bdhler tried a 
number of variations of the experiment. 
Hpdtpntal lines of different length were 
atpoied one after the other at intervals 
o£ a seconds. The first was divided by 
a mark into pgrf* having the ratio of g 

tiritai settler Mthor bss cettpntcd m so fresa 
taklet pp. «4*> ml), as a eheek «n 
bma tiis OjU whlcb here 
are wmewliat at die Mmy of O'* itd- 


W4. i#v lai^^ 

ratio not Uf fimO' 4tiK. and 0 ^1*%^ 

whether the two Unes iSere divided in (die 
same proportion, Tihis pidvnd to bd d 
difficult task at film but after sodm pran 
' tice the judgment was aboMi as atxaindie 
as with the recung^. (Cl Lank {tf 
and Schneider [ipgs].) 

THE GEOMETRICAL 
ILLUSIONS 

Errors in apparent lei^h, area, direct 
tion, or curvature occur in the percc^ 
tion of patterns of lines. Such illusions^ 
are "normal.” A few of them, like the 
vertical-horizontal illusion, may be due 
to the structure of the eye or to the poii- 
ti(Hi of the lines in the fiel^of view. 
But the majority depend On pattern 
of lines. In a general way they are errors 
in the perception Of parts of a figure and 
are incidental to the perceived fmm of 
the whole figure. 

These Illusions are often divided into: 
(i) contrast illusions, (s) confiuxion m 
assimilation illusions. If a short perfon 
standing between two tall person; lo^s 
shorter than he objectively is, h * 
contrast illusion, but if he should loi^ 
taller than he actually is; that wodid 
bd'an instsutioe of confiuxion or asutnd# 
don. ‘ 

like other errors these illudoni tfw 
more than mere curiosities, fw they jk^ 
ford dues to the process of peroepdp^ : 
They have long attracted the interest 
psychologisa and many figures have been 
deviled which give illusory eiectl. 1 Im , 
stead of attea^dng a full account 1^ 
will first state the prhtdpal theodm.tblU 
have been stqgesied to explain thein, 
and give a leiectkm of 'j^usoiy ;%«ks 
on id|jdh '^fhe reader <ws<'try'''mia 
dumrs^' - 'Etiudfy 
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el « note tjbm 

tHwf {Xj^iadpid tlworiM deserving tonsid- 
elwtiofi »te ai follows: 

* 1. The eye-m<wement theory, ih its 
dbtnplest form, assumes that the iibpres- 
si6n of length is obtained by moving the 
eye along a line from one end to the 
other. If vertical movements of the eye 
are more strenuous than horitontal, a 
g^ven vertical distance calls for more ef' 
fent than the same horizontal distance 
and tkeref<»e seems longer. Again, if 
the outward lines in one part of the 
Mttller-Lyer figure cause the eye move- 
ment to exceed the length of the fo- 
unded line, whereas in the other part 
of the figure the inward pointing lines 
cause thmpye to move a smaller disunce, 
first une will seem longer than the 
lectmd. A less direct form of the eye- 
movement theory admits that actual eye 
movtments do not occur in all cases, but 
assumes that a tendency to such move- 
ment is Sufficient to give the impression 
length. 

It is also possible to use the eye move- 
ment theory in reverse, if the illusion 
works dre other way. If die lines in a 
figure draw the eyes beyond the end of 
dw figure, O sees that he has gone too 


ta«|pd» ol db Unm is 

send into sihe figttm. 
amplOi a short vertical lirm inn dsks^ 
may reptesent a rdatively fong 
zonfal line extending away from thn'ott’- 
server. The horizontal-vertical itlnsioii 
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Iks, 14-17 Seveml lUuuon bguK* Con^te 
the dotted lines. A crucul test of any theory is 
the ability it confers not so much to explain facts 


and may interpret the figure to be 
sihorter than it is. Thus an eye-move- 
ment tlmory can "explain" any results 
dmt aXe obtainedl A comparable ob- 
jefedfon may be raised to the empathy the- 
ory (bdow). 

pmpeetive theory, starting 
fin^tlwittidoubtad foetdmi a Une draw- 
1% *mpdily iuggaStt objects in three 
fofid* ilwt dm apparent 

I. luxMnittt of iucili illuilotti 

lack! n w«^ 
torn htea- 


already knoira as to predict the results that Will 
oeosr under certain untried conditions, ft wouM 
be iiiietestini to see whether the reader can pee- 
dttt what illusion will occur in each case. The 
MiUler-Lyer lUution u the iqppor left one. 

can be explained by suppeSing the verti- 
cal to represent such k foiediomened 
horizontal line. Id the MiUler-lyer’i^ 
ure the obliques readilV fuggeini 
Uve and d dm snggestfoM m 
of thfr lioriiidiiUil Unite 
away and dbemfiolre nlMfoely 'MMf 
dunt dm 0^1^, ' ' wf 

O Tk» jrtiiAiitfie - 



Ilf wliiai l«e 

llg •«! «eliti«iyy figiffH die o]»> 

semrVi emeci'd^ reli^ive natuiv 

ii iidamhitfid. A vertical line, resistinl^V 


IKNpliPl wHfH^ 'MPwP^Pffi^^iPpI 

&iaitfm mite tli«<liiiinp#t^ ^ ^ 

t ‘*1 ) ^ e 

Me»ior«mtel ^ iM IQjUWitop 
vaiiyiny is^ibdfi ^ 

may be either that o£^ 4 )tt$tmttfit 1119^ 
or of Constant StimiilL $f the fon^ 


sij^igests effort and thns appears 
km^er than an equal horizontal. One 
part of Che Miiller-tyer figure suggests 
expansion and the other limitation and 
thus the first line appears the longer. 

4. The confusion theory. To judge 
the lines and angles of a figure requires 
analysis which is difficult because the ob- 
server is engrossed in the appearance of 
the figure as a whole. One of the 
MtUler-Lyer segments taken as a whole is 
really longer than the other. If O can- 
not rid himself of this impression and 
narrow his attention down to a particu- 
lar line, he carries over the total im- 
pression to the lines which he imagines 
himself to be judging. 

5. The pregnance or good-figure the- 
ory. The metaphorical use of "preg- 
nance" here is somewhat novel in Eng- 
lish, though not far from that used in 
the expression a '^pregnant sentence," 
meaning a sentence containing a wealth 
ci meaning. Among the German psy- 
diologists a "pregnant" figure is one 
Which expresses some characteristic fully. 
"Goodness" of figure means in part the 
same thing. When the observer secs a 
fignm as having some characteristic, his 
tendency is to see this chatacteristic as 
fully expressed as the conditions allow, 
aceniding 10 the theory. A near-drcle 
k^mn H a inie circle or as a better cir* 
dh thtn^ it it. If One of the MOIler^Lyer 

h lOen as Consisting of two things 
ShiMadinf aparinM will be ex* 

^liie other 


method O is given an adjustable 
and u adwd, for example in thi, (imiie ft 
a \fiiller>Lyer figure, tee make'bne ot 
the horizontal line, apparently eqiml Kh 
the other. The error is measut^ and 
the test is repeated a number of tiiAes fo 
pexmit computation of dw cemstant mm 
and variability. This method was tned 
by Heymans (1S96, 1897) 'Hiitery 
(1895), by Judd and hb eevmrkisrs (1899, 
1902, 1905}, and by many aubseiqpieib 
writers. By themethod of Constant Stiiki* 
uli one of the two Mtiller>Lyer figures b 
kept of constant length and Ssed as a 
Standard, while the other figure b the 
Variable, presented in a “full series’* of 
differing lengths; O judges on each ptes> 
enution whether the Variable is equal to 
the Standard, longer or shorter. Tfib 
method was used by Ipsen (i9s6a) in an 
elaborate study of the Sander patralldo« 
gram illusion (Fig. 14-18). 

The advantages of a quantiudve' sbidjr 
of these illusions are: (1) that it brings 
out slitter illusions than can be dem- 
onstrated without measurement: (a) that 
it gives definite facts to be explained by 
any theory; and (s) that it can be et> 
tended to other parts of dte figure besides 
the part Which b most obviously subjeoj 
CO illusion. %V<c have mentibnted odd' 
notable acampte in the 1947 expel|nMNb 
of Finger & Spelt (p. *00). in whidh du^ 
showed tbat^ tnual inverted T forth of * 
the veitkaUuMrirontal 4 Unskni fit bogs 
tambttted by the effeett of dhoItjMeiid 
onMhbatr. HMttes'the flh»ioii«b ’ 
ediy sajotfiNit* if set h|. dW fOMpk tefllK 


4i THc i>s%iseiPTf«xr 


Some of tke vettilto d qnonittiitlNi 
ftody uncy be briefly cited. 

Heynutiu (1896) onde a thorou^ 
itwiy pf d«! Miiller-Lyer figure and iti 
vturiaittt. He found the average strength 
of the illusion to be 95 percent under 
optimum conditions: i.e., when the ob- 
liques were ^4 as kmg at the horizontal 
segments and made only a small angle 
with die horizontal. The amount of 
the illusion was proportional to the co- 
sine of the angle between the obliques 
and the horizontal, being zero when this 
angle was 90^ and increasing to its maxi- 
mum when the angle was almost zero. 

Judd (1899) found that the illusory ef- 
fects were not confined by any means to 
tiw main lines of the MUller-Lyer figure. 
All parts within and adjacent to the fig- 
ure were affected; all die space relations 
in the inunediate neifhl^i'hood were dis- 
torted by the arrangement of the figure. 

Ipsen (19289) on measuring the illu- 
sion in the Sander figure found it to ex- 
ceed even that in the Miiller-Lyer, which 
is the typical strong illusion. The great- 
est error affects the diagonals of the two 
pairallelograms into which the whole 



a r c 

Pw, >4-18. (Sander, 1926.) The Sander paral- 
lelffgrm AP = PD. 


pazailelogram is divided; but the base 
^ liiaes of the smaller parallelograms am 
alio effected, and so are the areas and 
attS^ (*'%• ‘4*»8). 

, a. IfUeocdiag hye novcanents during ex* 
aaritaiiMiohiri Thesemt- 

pivimmMs were undertaken as a diedt 
ejwHBioyeineat titeory. Judd 
1 iMd a ipmsioB piotiuw camera (p4 


4qg) «» photograplt the eye moiunieiiip 
dhuing the examinatioo cd several 
sory figures both before and after func^ 
rice. Frmn the eye-movement theory in 
its simple form one would expect that a 
line that was underestimated would be 
examined with a short easy movement. 
But the phott^aphs gave no support to 
this hypothesis. The eyes made more 
fixations on the underestimated line 
with the inward directed obliques; they 
seemed to labor over it more than over 
the more open line with outward di- 
rected obliques. No clean-cut explana- 
tion of the illusion could be deduced 
from the eye movements. Yet the eye 
movements were not unrelated to the 
figure nor to the illusion. Where the 
figure appears crowded, the fixations of 
the eye were more frequent; where the 
figure is more open, they were fewer. 
The guess may be hazarded that the eye 
movements were dependent upon the ap 
pearance of the figure, instead of the 
appearance being dependent on the eye 
movements. 

This guess is confirmed by the eye 
movements during the examination of 
a reversible figure (p. 410). It had often 
been held that the fixation point de- 
termined the appearance, since it is pos- 
sible to reverse the figure (though not 
instantly) by shifting the fixation point. 
The point fixated tends to appear near 
the observer, Zimmer (191$) had his 
subjects examine the cube figure while 
the experimenter watdied O's eyes 
through a laboratory telescope. Wh^ 
ever O experienced an involuntary in- 
version of the cube, he pressed a tde- 
graph key; and whenever E observed a 
movement of 0’« eyen he pressed m>- 
other key. The kymcfraijlkic reomd 
showed that the eye movements 
abontn seamd fifftr die inmniem iqtlmr 
diao before- The iqfatitmdf t»issi<aitd 



efiiet a ]»nbpbfy ilut O i»Mdiikkaa 

of dw figure > 4 ucb K«)a near^ illusion. acxardiii|p if tbey fiHule ffif 

ntto' ^an i^at any part s«eins nearest ia^ation of ^ retp^ced lines 
whidi he happens to fixate. , difficult, 

Sisson (1995). on photograjdiing the A sample of the muijl is diKialrn in . 
eye movemena during examination oify accompanying table. Ckmspicuiousiiessel 


the reversible staircase figure, obtained 
a somewhat less regular result: 93 percent 
oC the eye movemenu were followed by 
recorded inversions and 46 percent of 
the inversions were followed by eye 
movements. These are the average per- 
cents when a rather generous time al- 
lowance is made. But if we assume that 
a change of fixation point must instantly 
cause a reversal of the appearance, "there 
remain only 5.7 percent of the total 33s 
movements that are followed by re- 
versals within a time interval which 
might indicate causal relationship." Sis- 
son like Zimmer concludes that in all 
probability the shifting appearance is 
due to central factors and that the eye 
movements depend upon the shifting ap 
pearance rather than vice versa. 

3. Ei^ierimentally ctmtrolled attitudes 
of observation. In order to bring out 
central factors in the illusions, Benussi 
(1904) instructed O in one case to ob- 
serve with a whole-perceiving attitude, 
in another case with a part-isolating atti- 
tude. The Mfiller-Lyer illusion was 
greater in the whole-perceiving attitude 
tbau in the part-isolating. Objective 


the main lines breaks up the total IcNttt 
and weakens the illusion. But the tpts^ 
izing attitude, after being practiced, ovwr- 
came even unfavorable objective asudi* 
tions. 

Benussi later (191s) combined this atti- 
tude experiment with a strobosa^k pres- 
entation of the Miiller-Lyer figure. A 
series of figures was shown in rapid suc- 
cession so that the figure appear^ to be 
in motion (see p. 51a), as can be under- 
stood from the diagram in Figure 14-19. 
The illusion here is a shift of the point of 
intersection toward the inner side of the 
angle. If 0 attends strictly to the lines 
and regards the crossing point only as a 
pivot, this point does not move, but if at- 
tention is directed to the changing shape 
of the total figure, then the mid-point 
seems to glide along the vertical line, up 
ward when the side lines move up and 
downward when they move down. 

It is safe to conclude with Beuiasi 
(1914b) and most other invest^atUTs 
that the typical geometrical illusions ate 
incidental to the perception of form. 
They are errors in the apparent si** and 
direction of parts of a %ur« resulting 
frmn the total imju'esaion of the figuie- 


attitude and objective conditions favoiung total and 

PART-ISOLATING PERCEPTION 


(Benustt, 1904) 
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FM}* S|*«o. (Judd, 1905.) Apparatus for measunng and recording the amount of the Muller-Lyer 
fUtiaUm* AA]BB is a fixed wo^en frame, to which is attached the card DD containing one part of 
the MHUer-Lyer figure. CC is a sliding board, adjustable by the subject, and to it is attached a catd 
amtaining the remainder of the figure. O adjusts the sliding part till the two mam lines appear 
fie then records his setting by pressure on the rod F, which makes a pinhole in the ticker 
^>e Inr and at the same time makes a double pinhole (like this :) in the tape under G. As G is 
attached to the fixed frame, whereas F is attached to the sliding board, the distance along the tape 
becurecn the double and the single pinholes indicates the setting and so the amount of the illutloti. 


We tene tkot to auppose that these iilu- 
ocxur duly in the special figures of 
llke^kbmtory; they occur in innumera* 
ble pattemt and designs. 


jptfctice experiment in illuaiona. 
and others had noticed 
experience ivlth one cer- 
^ %iee dii;npi«hed the amount of the 
|udd <1902, 1905) made a sys* 
simdy ibis jpvaetke effect* 0 
at iit mm bm tim- 
iiie finnm ator sIismil 
tosAMnaai aeliiiin ttus aiMnaratus 10 a luls^ 


jective equation. The illusion gnkdu* 
ally diminished to near zero (Fig. 14-0 i). 
and this was true of all three Of the illu- 
sions tried, the Miiller-Lyer, Pcggendk>ra 
anc^Zbllner. This practitu effect held 
good, however, only fw “Ihe origilKkl 
position of the figure. If it VMire fU- 
versed right and left, fibe illusion 
tunmd in full strength, and in mas 
was exaggerated, but ip othem wm 
ctaue by a irdatively fdwU wbewd db 
further practice. iW 

tdwni even jo 4)b M 

gh itrfiim off 


I t 


Fig. 14-$ 1 . (J udd» 1905.) Decrease o( the Muller- 
Lyer illusion through repetition. The subject 
used the apparatus shown in Fig. 14-20. making 
in all 600 settings. 25 per day. At the outset the 
line included between the outward obliques was 
made on the average 17 percent shorter than the 
line included between the inward obliques, at 
Che end of practice this error had decreased to 
about 2 percent. 


wmn UMly«ikiily. site Imis 
ti(% hit {irdcedtiw btfcMM 
to the right‘and«teft itRttn|ge^iui«» «C pie 
^Vligure and bmks aowaii Wp|pva|ar 
when the sides ate nrvanwd. H4 14 
ways varies somewdiat from ttfril tt> pM. 
and when his average ezior has beett 
duced to zero, it is sure to be 4i9gi0Mi 
— on some trials. Besides, he n»y oepnSlI^ 
ler- his analytical attitude toward tlm SgiMP> 
' But a much more challehgidg «3t|iliiu|er 
don has now been offered by Kbhler 
nra, his associates, based on the iigural after> 
the effects which we shall now consider ipe 
St the remainder of the chapter. 


FIGURAL AFTER. 


as a whole. Eye-movement photographs 
showed that O was by no means passively 
reoepdve in viewing the figure. He ex- 
plored it rather minutely, especially the 
part with the inward-slanting lines. 
This minute examination of the figure 
diminished toward the end of the prac- 
tice. 

Lewis (1908) and Seadiore et al. (1908) 
made similar experiments, confirming 
and extending the results under different 
conditiom of practice, but no perfecdy 
convincing explanadon appeared at the 
dme. The natural explanadon in terms 
of learning has to meet certain objec- 
tions. (t) How can there be learning 
vntfrout; knowiedga of results? (s) Why 
«lj [4 the Results of learning disappear, 
j^tially at least, when the figure was 


EFFECTS 

Some curious phenomena that cropped 
up incidentally in the coune <ff odssr 
visual investigadons were reported by 
Gibson in 1933 and are proving to have 
considerable theoretical significanpei 
He presented a slightly curved lixw in a 
verdcal posidon for 0 to inspect stead- 
ily for 5-10 minutes. By the end fli ihe 
inspection period the line appeared hm 
curved than at first, and whm a stra^^ 
verdcal line was then shown, it appiMred 
to <be curved in the oppodte di t ectfcm. 
These effects — both dm adapmtkm and 
the negadve aftereffect, as Gibson eaUed 
them— could be demonatraited 
well with the curve repkasd by n 
bent in the middle. The ncMM 


B ad for end? {$) Why did be measured by aid Pi a flodlAli eod 
medme^ overshoot the equal- which O adjusted to apptafr 
ind end up with a negadve The loss of cnivattue 
In ’reply to these objecdotu eurW line was etfual to the 4ald pi 
mi^besaid, ( 1 ) The subject tmnradsie fo diesit]e%htlir^ 

||iat liip taih of eqiiidng dm after dm intfOeden pnKfodi . 

, ,ii(>-df|Stiidt beonne of dm 



4k Yttt fXKClff 14 >«r iCfW tOKM 


bf iilev & FoilamtMe <ig8$]|: is 
ItMX it i$ me of die tnott dependable 
eetperitnenti for an eledfinotaiy Ubara» 
it^dan. 

O&son expl(»«d a number of vaiia- 
bki in the situation. He obuined lim* 
^ results with a horizontal or oblique 
eurve, but the aftereffect was limited to 
linel having die same general direction 
at the Inspecdcm curve. It was limited 
alio to the particular retinal region that 
iMU stimulated by the inspection line. 
It was evidendy a cerebral rather than a ' 
purely retinal effect, for when one eye 
Has closed during the inspection and 
then tested alone, the aftereffect was 
present, in half strength at least. The 
same effects were found in the kinesthetic 
field if the hand followed a curved edge 
repeatedly and then shifted to a straight 
edge. Apin, a line tilted slightly from 
die vertical lost its tilt during prolonged 
visual inspection, after which a true verti- 
cal appeared to dlt in the opposite direc- 
tion (Vernon, 1954; Gibson & Radner, 
1997; Gibson, 19973). Gibson offered no 
physiological theory to account for these 
ettects, though he did point out their 
analogy with the adapution that is so 
common in sensory and perceptual proc- 
esses (1997b). We may refer to our pre- 
vious disctt^ons of adaptation level (p. 
tfi) and of the shifting zero in tempera- 
tttte sensation (p. >67). 


nleuuckai theory of figural afur- 
dlacis. Use dieoreticai ngnificance of 


OHnon^l Spenila was not evident at first 
Ihit fSAiltir (1996, 1940) saw that they 


futnidi a way to get at the dy- 
hll^cordtial fidds which he considered 
to he ;ffMi hash of form perception. In 

S he and Wallach lepomd an extent 
of thip effects and <d mimy 

i fffl pf they were finally 

mubm w one gimend law. A 


typical experiment is Ulnstmted id 
me 14-aa. 

KShler 8: Wallach found that any line 
or figure could serve as the inspection 
figure (I-figure) especially if the eyes were 
held fixed on or near it, and that pro- 
longed inspection would induce after- 
effects on any test figure (T-figure) sub- 
sututed for the I-figure and presented 
close to the same retinal area. The 
T-figure is displaced away from the pre- 
vious retinal location of the I-figure. It 
is as if an area (not of the retina, proba- 
bly, but of the visual cortex), after being 
subjected to continued uniform stimula- 
tion, repelled the T-figure, and as it the 
repellent force were greatest rather close 
to the location of the I-figure. The dis- 




l 
A 

Inspection figure (I) 



□ 0 

« 

□ 0 

B 

Test figure (T) 


Fig (Kohlet k Walladie 1944.} Demon 

stration of displacement eflEects. With the page 
about 18 inches from the eye, hxate the x in the 
inspection figure lor 40 seconds, and then look 
at the X In the test figure. Without moving the 
eye Irom this spot, notice the agpatenc diautnce 
between the test squares. The area exposed to 
thk left-hand black oblong w|U now Ian between 
the two left-hand test squanei^ nt^Uing ttM 
so that they look further apart. The tight-haUd 
blacftc oblongs will straddle ihe rii^vhlmd lesl 
squares, poshing them chiaer blether. iThus 
there Is a double edto* U It dme nnt mk 
the first fixate the H^iie f W't? 

and my it It SMy bpp M csvcr Ibc 
amtie kdkiBgm l^iKSWtatid t' 







fiMWWBits m UkteSy to #itort the T. (KfiMer i>: £to«^ 

%ice. m thwe **ftgural aftoreBectt'* aie 194II), figtol *‘ *S^piWl*S 

brought under the general law of dU- perituent. 9«|t i4|h| 44ptl| tBW «Wlf 
phtoement. some diffioiUy hir toe toeoty. 

The satiatiim theory offered by these satiation is cohoeived M tto elecOfieid 


autocars may be roughly sketched. ln< 
toe stimulus held, and so on the retina 
and on toe cortical projection of the 
retina, let there be a iKMindary between 
black and white areas. The electric po- 
tential will be higher on one side of toe 
boundary than on the other, and an 
equalizing current will spread through 
the immediately adjacent tissue and 
fluid. This current produces a condi- 
tion of electrotonus in toe tissue; it 
polarizes cell walls and so decreases 
toe electrical conductivity of the tissue. 
So toe area adjacent to toe location of 
the 1-figure becomes resistant or satiated, 
and toe currents generated by toe T-fig- 
ure will be forced into the lees satiated 
region farther away from the I-figure 
location. Moreover, as figural after- 
effects often last for weeks and months, 
we must assume that toe affected tissue 


^ange on a aurtacer toe ocdpiiialtotfiWK 
of toe cerebral coitex, Th«re if a fajir 
though somewhat distorted “map” of ttiw 
retina on toe cprtex. Thus thf two- 
dimensional forms of visual yvoi)d 
have corresponding cortical representa- 
tion. But there is no known spatial rep- 
resentation of the third dimension* 
depth, in toe cortex. Hence it is hard to 
apply toe satiation concept to figural af- 
tereffects in depth. 



may undergo a relatively permanent 
change amounting to increased polariza- 
bility. 

Since toe original report on figural 
afterefects there have been many varia- 
tions of toe experiment. Fox (1951) pre- 
sented experimental evidence for toe gen- 
uineness of both satiation and adaptation 
as factors in figural aftereffects. Ham- 
mer (1949) studied the time relations, 
measudng toe displacement after differ- 
ent in^sectioR periods and after different 
recovery periods. She found a slight dis- 
pbrnement even after only 5 seconds of 
iuspectimt* with a maximum reached 
nilit ebout- fio secondf ; in toe recovery 
jptoiedt torpiacDuent was maximal at 
iM abd reatoed in about 90 sec- 
ctoto-, Surprishigly enough* toe saiue 
ligjpilaceilint ^ in vimsl di^to 



Fig i4‘*3. (After Kfihter k Finery, 1947.) Oii^* 
gradi^s drawn from al>ove, of setup for demoustm*' 
lion of displacements in the third dinmnsloh* ^ 
sits It feet away from the fixatiosi paint, Mk AU 
the figure^, I. T», T,. T„ Te, arc identical wWW 
squares; the bacKground heliiud T| and T« J| 
black. During the inspection period pnty 
present. This square is then rentaws| m Ilia 


pair of squares, tx and Tg, is quidcly fpMiad 
in a plane it inchec in from o( thf kmim pnbllt 
The result if that T« is repelled by tbp pnevhaiaiq 
ftispulated area and mms qeafar 9 tixap 
which lies aside fmpi the tlimulaabd am* iBktt 
when the test squares pieieiued abe iUd itto 
lyhif heyhnd the puInCi Tt Is 

t,|i# i toi torr M i d^txtiotk fftMl aiUiaari 
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UMb^tS; 0fer evid«tK« 4iar «iti*< 
lM'li|i tbe of the iwittaioa of 
iltution with continued repetition, ie., 
of the **|Mrac^ effect" reported hy Judd 
amnS Other early investigators (p, 4aa). 
Satiation, it should be noticed, is not 
offned a* an explanation of the illusion 
itself but as a cause of its reduction and 
final destruction. Consider any one of 
the three anf^ or V’s that scmiehow 
produce the illusion. Satiation would 
build up ni(»e rapidly within the V 
than in front of its point, and die V 
would be pushed forward. The space 
tietween the points of two V’s would 
dius be decreased, while the space be- 
tween the open sides of two V’s would 
be increased. The illusion was reduced 
rapidly in sonie Os, much more rapidly 
than in Judd’s curve (Fig. 14-21). To 
mahe certain that the reduction was not 
due to practice in comparing the two 
parts of the Mfiller-Lyer figure, the 
experimenters exposed only one part of 
the figure at a time (except for a few 
test trials). This procedure seemed to 
destroy the illusion about as fast as 
when many comparisons were made; ac- 
cordingly, it must be the steady inspec- 
tion and not the comparison that de- 
•croys the illusion. Other variations of 
the experiment confirmed the authors in 
Iheir oonriusioii that the illusion is de- 
stroyed by satiation and the resulting 
i!|oiAge ip acPial sensation, and not by 
hpIkCtice an^ learning. At least, not by 
I pr n i pg in the iWual sense — but there 
PBsemblanoes between satia- 
Bte effects and conunonly observed ef* 
t^bOVlearidi^ For one thing, figural 
lait for months if ihfff are 
abUsbed' Again, satiatioo 
Inter under distrib* 
' ^ fiep These eeiMSin^ 
; the pemibfiity that nahnc 


aTO srfaii*! mav fi******** '* — l artiallt' 

Of satiation patterns (KdUee ' 

*9iO), 



Orklcismt of the aatiation theniry. 
Much more in the way of quantitative 
data will be required tefore the dieot^ 
can be properly evaluatedi. For exson* 
pie, the Muller-Lyer figure, at the vieW' 
ing distances employed, subtended cmly 
a visual angle of 3° in the KOhler- 
Fishback experiment, as against s6° in 
the Judd experiment. More satiation 
would be necessary to destroy the illU' 
sion in the larger figure. That may be 
the reason why the illusion was destroyed 
more slowly in Judd’s Os than in some 
of Kohler’s; but are we sure that satia- 
tion could ever spread far enough to 
cover the larger figure— or that, the 
smaller the figure, the more quickly the 
illusion would be destroyed? 

Other objections have been raised by 
K. R. Smith (1948) and Hebb (1949). 
The most serious attack is that of Lash- 
ley, Chow 8: Semmers (1951), who begin 
by saying that Kohler’s electrical field 
theory “deserves a place of honor among 
the most original and systematic theories 
that scientific ingenuity has produced,” 
but proceed to marshall cogent evidence 
against it For one thing, tlm anatom- 
ical arraignments of the cortex are not 
at all what the theory demands; the di- 
vision of the visual area between the 
right and left hemispheres, each with 
many fissures, would make the curnenti 
Spread in strange directaens. Fer an* 
other diing, once the senievy paneni 
gets out of the afferent neurones hMVt 
the electric field, how dbes it get haVk 
into the efferent neurones and fnoiam 
die appropriave pieteni roothr Wv 
sponse? Finallyi XadOey «f ^ 

atn exphtjroentni tfftetit tM dkl ' 

^ 





ji«|tliice h «iie'^<)^ aM iivyl 
ilMMid foM tliMK^ the cartex teroa. Mc«h#^%| 
ef MUttharr <0 a* to dtort<«tmiit the cur- be ilone in i^ikie W 
y«nt$ 4Uid M destrojr any definite con- tending and quant 
fi|{|;iitatioiiii. But in the pcwtoperative one time it urat the 
tott tfae tnonkeyi showed no impairmenf^ikmetrical illusions 
of |>attem vision. nature of form perception, tlhl 

Some rebuttal of these charges is to has not been tealhKd» ibuf perhaps fl 
be expected from the protagonists of ther study of the new class of'iBosI 
the satiation theory. Also, it is quite — ^figural aftereffects — ^wfll help \t 
possible that someone will work out a our way. 
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PERCEPTION OF COLOR 


From the practical standpoint of any 
individual who uses his eyes to *'see 
the environment,’* the retinal image 
ought to reveal the objects out in front 
of him in their proper qualities and 
relations. Carefully considered, how- 
ever, the retinal image is seriously de- 
fective as a direct representation of the 
environment. There are no objects in 
the image, but only juxtaposed patches 
of color. The image, like any other 
picture, is in two dimensions, the en- 
vironment in three. The image of an 
object changes in size and shape as the 


ing any cues. The experimenter has to 
attack the problem, as usual, by varying 
the conditions, the S- and O-f actors, 
sometimes eliminating or exaggerating 
a certain cue, and taking note of the 
resulting variations in O’s reports or 
practical responses. 

PROBLEMS IN COLOR 
PERCEPTION 

It is a fact of common observation that 
coal looks black even in sunlight, and 
chalk white even in shadow. Yet under 


observer views it from different distances 
and angles, while the object itself is 
unchanging. In color, too, the image 
dianges with the illumination, while 
the object retains its own color. In 
spite of these inadequacies, the retinal 
linage must somehow provide good indi- 
cations of objective distance, size, shape, 
and color, for the observer sees them 
neadily and often quite accurately. So 
aiises the general problem of visual 
pmeptioit The psychologist wishes to 
femet out the visual indications of dis- 
tanoBv size and die rest and to discover 
hcttv they ate utilized in perception and 
A direct attack on the prob^ 


these conditions the eye receives much 
stronger light from the coal than from 
the chalk. The retinal image of the 
coal is much the brighter, but the 
observer’s impressions seem to conform 
to the objects rather than to the stimuli. 
He sees no paradox here, for if coal is 
really black, it certainly ought to look 
black in a good light. Not a bad 
answer, perhaps, but one that poses a 
problem for the psychologist. 

Early theories. Interest in the problem 
dates from those early giants of phfikh 
logical optics, Helmholtz and Hering. 
Helmholtz said (1866, p. 408): 


Mu by aiking O what indications 
Jte uses, would be futile siiM 


Odors are maiiil|f iimportaxit for us as 
eities objects means of 
^ visusiMMrvaiion m 


M - * * risk w* wjww 
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$c^ we deatfy eUaiinguish l^tweieii a white 
^liieet of paper in a weak iQufniiiaticm a^d a 
gray sheet in strong illnminaticm. We have 
abundant opportunity to examine the same 
object colors in lull sunlight, in die blue light 
from the clear sky, the weak white light 
the clouded sky, and the reddish yellow light^ 
o{ the sinking sun or of candlelight-^not to 
mention the colored reflections from sur* 
rounding objects. Seeing the same object 
under these diflerent illuminations, we learn 
to get a correct idea of the object colors in 
spite of differences of illumination. We 
learn to judge how such an object would look 
in white light, and since our interest lies en- 
tirely in the constant objea color, we become 
unconscious of the sensations on which our 
judgment rests. 

Intellectual judgment based on un- 
conscious sensations seemed to Hering 
(1874, 1876, 1879) an unrealistic account 
of the process of color perception. He 
believed that physiology should have 
more to say on the matter. He pointed 
to the peripheral factors that compensate 
for changes of illumination: contraction 
and dilation of the pupil, retinal adapta- 
tion, and contrast. He admitted that 
these peripheral factors were not wholly 
sufficient and accordingly suggested also 
a cerebral factor. The sensory effect of 
any stimulus, he said, depends not only 
on the retina but also on the receiving 
center of the brain, the '^scnsorium,” 
and the brain structure may be modified 
by use in looking at objects. With a 
modified sensorium we get a modified 
seimMion from the same stimulus, and 
our impression is thus an actual sensa- 
tion and not an intellectual judgment. 
La^ (1907, reprinted ipao) Hering 
elaborated thu conception of ‘‘memory 

The color in which we have ofteoOt seen 
fKtcfori thing impnmes iopU it»I4ih)y 
our mefdory and becodie* a fixed charao 
die Wha^theW 

<alta (he TOOT oC a b a jpolfir 


in hk metDotyi t 'Ml it 
color flf tM 

kqown to us from past <wp(Ai'lBQc^<or wMdk 
we believe to be known to as 1^'tespect to 
color, are seen tbrough apectailiet bf the 
memory c(4ors. ' 

> 

This "appirtmimate color auutancp bt 
seen objectt,” Hering urged, was one 
of the most remarkable and imfMntwfit 
facts in the whole realm of jdiysiological 
optics. 

Regarding the poblem as equally tp- 
propriate for psychology, Katz (1911) 
introduced it into the psychological 
laboratory and showed that neither 
memory color nor Hering's perifdteral 
factors provided an adequate explana* 
tion of the perception of object colon. 
At first inclined toward the Helmholtz 
two-stage process, he spoke of a oerebral 
“transformation" of color from its stim- 
ulus value to its object value. After 
Gelb's (1989) important critique Katz 
in his second edition (igjo) discgrded 
transformation while still retaining the 
Helmholtzian concept of “allowance for 
the illiunination.” 

Many psychologists have worked on 
the problem, and the catchwotd, '“color 
constancy," along with “size constancy*^ 
and “shape constancy," has become i»> 
miliar psychological jargon tbdugh not 
aMays understood. For a more oom* 
prehensive term, Thouless (iggi) tog- 
gested “phenomenal regression to the 
real object," whidi mig^t betwr ntad 
“toward the real object." The regmit. 
sion or shift is from the idmului ooler, 
size, or sluqrn toiuard the objea ctdot^ 
size, or shepe, but the jq>parem otr 
noraenal” color, sice, or shape plually 
lies between diew' two “pole*" (|hru|i»> 
wik. 1949, t95g» 1994: tesiinw«d% A»»* 
Mcher^ 1997). The i»al lo< 4 » 
any Ug^t but tm qtdie *fl 
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Hjjlbt 

A p^m wtRlhiiig 10 repi^odiice » 
$pCi)iQ ,iA(l try to Clutch ttue $|;ixiiali2& 
stud shapes that iBcet his 
eytts-^ difficult task — ^but the ordinaiy 
otsaervcr is interested in the objects in 
the environment before him. Before 
tve examine the experiments on percep- 
tion 'Of object color» -wt should ask what 
dbiject cojcxr means; and, since illumina- 
tion is evidently an important factor, we 
should ask whether we can credit the 
observer with any ability to perceive 
or register the illumination so as to 
allow for it in perceiving the color of 
the illuminated object. 

/ 

What are ^^object colors’*? An impor- 
tant distinction between surface color 
)snd Other color was made by Katz (igi i, 
I990)i who was trying to discover how 
the ^ color patches of the retinal image 
appear to the naive observer. Most of 
the patches appear to be surfaces of ob- 
jects^ and their^ oolcar appears to be pres- 
ent in these surfaces. Even the sky, as 
it ordinarily appears, is a surface some 
distanoe away and its color seems to 
inhati in that distant surfacse. But the 
dty does not necessarily appear like a 
it cam ajapear as a blue expanse 
at no ile&iute distance— as when viewed 


mr s Ms diuet wiatt i 

;lE»{huB9le UcAfi* It tmewn % 
natpes, ^ most appropriate bd^ 
haps aperture color. The apertnie 
be the hole in the soeen or tiie slit or 
circular opening in an optical iitstro- 
ment whidi emits light directly into die 
eye. It appears self-luminous, whemas 
a surface color appears to be illuminated 
and not self'-luminotis. Aperture color 
ranges from dim to bright, from zero to 
an unlimited brightness. Surface color 
varies in what is best called lightness; 
in the achromatic series it can also be 
called whiteness, ranging from blad 
through the shades of gray to the defi- 
nite upper limit of pure white. Both 
surface color and aperture color can vary 
in hue. 

Whiteness vs. reflectance under uni- 
form tllumination. Since the early days 
of psychophysics, scaling of the black- 
white continuum by the bisection 
method has been undertaken from scien- 
tific and more recently from practical 
interests. Apparent whiteness is a defi- 
nite [unction of physical reflectance, but 
by no means a linear function. A 50-50 
color-wheel mixture of white and black 
gives a light gray, not a medium gray- 
When the complete black-white range is 
divided into 10 equal steps of apparent 
whiteness, the reflectances come out ap- 


from (Ht i^pcm jSeld or mountain top— 
(pid it* bide color can then be called 
edpanse color. Small patches of such 
dqianie cdqr am be seen if you look 
tlmmsigb A tube at the dty or at any per- 
nmtCficni surface, Roll a paper 
tSPIM apMdf enoui^ so that only one 
mMtiSsem coltH' is visible. The surfaoe 
yilrishpi and a mere expanse of color 


proximately as follows (Newhall, Nicker- 
son fc Judd, 1945): 

Whiteness Reflectance Whiteness Re flectanae 
00 6 -aa 
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Ji iiSMm tluouil^ the A hde in a 

This 

apfwitatus» much used 
tULmioct iMator. il iBUcd 


Surface oriur h 4 oettain phiftjSM 
of 



«iki 4 k 4 HNt‘IM 4 » «U tto 

w0^ mt w^im k ai»4 nikct tmuti the a 

4 white $uttm wof«il4 abiotb would ithea no 

mum end teflea wi^e a ^ay re* uadoui but abiolutl|^1>lec^ 
ileeti mm proporticm of the incident notead$t A|(Ood 

Ibe reflectance of a gray is meas* ^^1!a reflectance as low m g inwsbtt 



ined by the ratio of the reflected to the 
incident light A certain mixture of 
white lead and lamp black will reflect 
eg percent of the light; its reflectance is 
therefore 25 percent. It reflects more 
tight when it receives more, but always 
25 percent of what it receives. If you 
identify a gray as the same under 
brighter and dimmer illuminations, you 
are perceiving this physical property 
of reflectance. 

The reflectance of white or of any neu- 
tral gray is nonselective. Selective re- 
flectance gives surface colors of the 
chromatic series — ^red, yellow, green, 
blue, purple. A red surface absorbs pre- 
dominantly the short waves and reflects 
the long ones; a green surface reflects 
predominantly the waves of medium 
length; a blue surface reflects predomi- 
nantly the short waves. In yellowish 
artificial light, these statements are still 
true, so that the light reflected from a 
red surface, for instance, is redder than 
the yellowish illumination. If O is able 
to identify a red surface under various 
illuminations, it is because he sees this 
surface as redder than the general il- 
lumination of the field of view. He sees 
tSie panscular c<dor in relation to its 
iuitousidiiigs, taking the surroundii^ 
as hh me of iUumination. 

' IVblte^to repeat^^ not any specific 
of brigiuness; it is bright or dim 
to ibe lUuminatiom But uti^ 
a^y given iButme^tion no surface 
be bri^ief than the best 
II ft wm 

I liiMhnis foiaa Ultimhia- 

if Ulfl W 



good whiles run around 8n 

The lightest gray in sight mf he tnlten 

for white and the darkest gray (ur'hlati^ 

In the achromatic or w&te<gray 4 dai^ 
series, if we let M ss illumination* $ 
the reflected light which enters the eye 
(the stimulus brightness), and Assti^ 
reflectance (sometimes called albedo) we 
have as the physical measure of reflect* 
ancet 

A = S/M ‘ 

As data for perceiving the surface color, 
the observer therefore needs S, whidh fie 
certainly gets, and some indication of 
M, good enough to account for his nda* 
tive success in perceiving A. Resendng 
till later the question, how be utiHzd 
the data and ‘‘solves*’ the equation, let 
us look first into his chances of obtaid* 
ing adequate cues of illumination. 

Registering the Olumitiation. We say 
“registering" so as not to im|dy in Oil 
cases an explicit perception of the ll* 
lumination. In many cases we otrtainty 
do perceive illumination. We potky 
the change when the light is turned 
on or off. when the tun goes Itehind a 
cloud, when we pass from a dark tp ^ 
light room. Looking out of the Wlntlow 
in die morning for a weadter «^kse|hih<' 
turn, we know instandy from the ‘ 
on the ground, tites or hiMIdin^i 
whether the sun is (hinuig ai)d 
how hr^dy it is tNntpg* )|ydn 
cloit^ eyes m notiee chapgea fh whl 
bldW^st Jthe Ihls. . >7i(. ' 

Since eye in ear;|y |na|hr <fK ~ ' 
evoiudkin htn do Imu 
canttoe inmidt a |daaid’«if eilbjete 1 
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^ iO with Btihkt (t^) iImU 
fti^ttmse tt> getters! iliunainttion ii otete 
|ni|ititive tiisn perceptum of objects site! 
tiiMit the initial response to each new 
fit^d of view may be a registering of 
the general illumination. 

Hering (1907) raised a logical diffi- 
culty: we must know the object color 
in ordtir to utilize the reflected light as 
an index of illumination, while we 
must know the illumination in order to 
the the reflected light as an index of 
object color. We seem to be involved 
in a dtcle. The answer is: 

1. In any normal field of view, more 
than one object is simultaneously visible, 
andvthe illumination falling on a par- 
ticular object can be gathered from the 
stimuli received from the surrounding 
crisjects (Kardos, 1929). 

a. The field of indirect vision yields 
little in the way of object color but 
affords a total impression of the illumi- 
nation. 

But it is not enough to register the 
general illumination, since different 
parts of the visible environment are 
often differently lighted. Can we per- 
ceive regions of different illuminationst 
Kodlihg is more certain. High lights 
and deep shadows, the flecks of sunlight 
under the trees, the shadow of a house or 
of a person-examples could be multi- 
jplkd indefinitely. 

A shadow is betrayed by the penumbra 
or half shadow along its edges, and the 
same k true of an area of extra illUmi- 
ttetitm. We do not always notice die 
but we utilise it in perceiving 
dk ihidow (Wundt, 1911). A famous 
m^IlKrjment of Hering (1907) deiptm^ 
# importance of the peruimbra 

of a shadow. 

ringed sfittdow experiment. 


Btooe tome small object so as i» dkt i 
shadow on a sheet of white paper; die 
shaded part is seen as white paper lying 
in diadow. Now outline the shadow 
with a heavy black line so as to conceal 
the penumbra: die appearance of a 
shadow is gone, and the shaded portion 
appears like gray paper. The reverse 
experiment can be made by screening 
the light from the paper except for one 
spot of light coming through a hole in 
the screen. Outline that spot in black 
and it appears like a whiter paper or 
even a luminous surface. 

What is objectively a shadotu can be 
perceived in three ways, according to 
conditions; we have mentioned twO 
ways, perception of a shadow and per- 
ception of a dark surface color. The 
third is the perception of the shape of an 
object or, more generally, the perception 
of spatial relations and especially of the 
third dimension. When a white towel 
is hanging from a nail or a crumpled 
white handkerchief is lying on the table, 
some parts catching the light more 
strongly than others, the whole appears 
white, and the numerous shadows serve 
as indications of the folds and creases 
into which the cloth has fallen. The 
roughness of a wall or the coarse texture 
of a fabric (its microstructure) is re- 
vealed to the eye by numerotu little 
shadows not separately observed but 
seen as unevenness of surface. A 
rounded surface shaites off from high 
light to deep shadow, but the gradation 
is not easily seen as meft shading; a 
novice attempting to reproduce the ob- 
ject in water color or charcoal scarcely 
knows how to 8tart» though he sees the 
shape of the object cleaily enough, ^ 
pending for dtis ptutecpcioa on that ehry 
shading which ite hk Mdi 4i0kshUyh 
i^yz^ and tep w diNa n g. Manyotli# 





iMid be giv€9 In lebidi i0iu4- 
fire tm mn u «h«^lowit hn% m 
iitiUni4 In percemng ipatial relations. 

Conversely* H the spatial relations are 
dear from other coes* t^ey will provide 
eues of illumination. If the three- 
dimensional form of a box is dearly re- 
vealed, its darker side is seen as shaded 
rather than painted black. 

Lights and shadows stand out most 
dearly on a physically uniform surface 
such as a wall, a floor^ or a lawn. When 
different parts of a uniform wall are 
differently illuminated, the illumination 
differences are easily perceived because 
of the spatial and material continuity 
of the wall. Let two duplicate objects 
hang on the wall under different illumi- 
nations. If one of them reflects twice 
as much light as the adjacent wall, so 
does the other. Since the wall is visibly 
uniform, the two objects should and 
do appear equal in reflectance. Any 
fairly uniform environment provides a 
base line for the registration of illumi- 
nation and object colors. 

Summing up this nonexperimental 
evidence we conclude that the general 
momentary level of illumination is regis- 
tered, roughly at least, and that differ- 
ences of illumination within a landscape 
or other visible environment can be 
clear and impressive. 

OBTECT-COLOR 
PERCEPTION UNDER 
NORMAL CONDITIONS 
OF ILLUMINATION 

4* ;ui introductory experiment we cite 
Uy Bur?bff (igsO* He prepared 
a aoriea el 48 gray papers which ranged 
by nearly equal steps from the best 
wli^te to the best black obuinable. He 
the telative lellectance of 


bUidL eoUnowheei ag^bte, 
and colm adieel beixq^ eehAnr ithe 
aiumination fnr this caliln'atknk. £at|t 
gray waa then designated as containiiig 4 
jcertain percent of white. iWi we*e 
two pieces of each gray. 6 tan iquaie, 
and one set of the 48 grays was mounted 
in regular order upon a large niediuiti. 
gray cardboard. 60 X ^ cm. while dm 
other set was mounted in irregular iwder 
on a similar cardboard. The irregular 
set was placed near a window where it 
was illuminated by diffuse daylight, and 
the regular set was placed back in the 
room. $0 far from the window that dm 
illumination was only ^0 that of the 
irregular set. 

O stood near the window, with hia 
back to it, and saw both charts against 
the same background, the dark rear wall 
of the room. A certain piece of gray 
paper on the near chart being designated 
as the Standard, E pointed to the grays 
on the far chart, asking O to compare 
each of them with the Standard and tell 
whether it was the same, lighter or 
darker. This procedure was gone 
through six times with several Standards 
and the points of subjective equality 
were computed according to the Method 
of Constant Stimuli (p. >12). 

The result in a word, was that O 
equated approximately the same grays, 
the one on the near, well-lighted chart 
and the other on the dimly lighted 
dhart. He matched a given gray on 
one chart with almost the same gray on 
the other, in spite of the difference of 
illumination. 

Buntlafi's main questicm was whedbsr 
young children had t^liry to peyceiaf 
suiface colon. The able on page 494 
gives the results for eadi age gfOUft iWl 
for five gtays. It shows the avei^'^S^ 
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The table reads that adults nUitched 
H light gray (fs percent white) seen in 
gDod Hght by a somewhat lighter gray 
(8t percent white) seen under relatively 
illumination; and so on. 

There is little sign of any age differ^ 
enofc in these results. The four-year- 
lOldi matdi the grays as well as the older 
children or adults. Until one thinks 
O^er the situation, one sees nothing re- 
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|mDkk«IpM9Vw Tfffl- w|PIClp& SnpHKMi^pB Hi 

ivhy ^ pm^, tiA ^ 
tdsohld hot see di8 shtue #hy m 
the Sasne^ ih good light or ditn^ Cx»eh 
aidering that the li^t reflected 
any particular gray into the eye was only 
as much in the dim as in the b^||ht 
illimimation, one begins to see a prob* 
lem. The stimulus is diminished td 
%o» object color seems the same, 

or nearly the same. The diminution 
of the stimulus has some effect, for the 
errors are mostly in one direction: it 
takes a somewhat lighter shade in the 
dim light to match a given shade in a 
bright light. The actual match is a 
compromise between an object-match 
and a stimulus-match, but is much closer, 
in this experiment, to the object-match. 





114 (Bata from Buidaft, 1931.) Object color pcrcqiUon as de{Mdeiit 00 age» IlStdiei ivccs 
hy observers of diSerent agesi between a welMighted sad a db^y hglbted $ay- 
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the illtoninatioB ym only as 
W 0 h mtt seen against the same dark 
baciEground. A certain black-white mix- 
tinre was rotated on one color wheel* and 
a similar mixture on the other wheel was 
adjusted until the two appeared equal 
to an observer standing near the win- 
dow* Some of the results are presented 
in figure 15-1 together with comparable 
results from the previous experiment 
in which gray papers on charts were 
matched. The diagram brings out three 
important results: 

1, The actual match always (except 
for scattering individual exceptions) lies 
between what is demanded by the ob- 
ject color and what is demanded by 
the stimulus received from the object. 
It is a compromise between these two 
ideal values. 

a. The actual match approaches much 
more closely to object color in the ex- 
periment with charts of gray papers 
than in the color-wheel experiment. 

3. The experiment with charts of 
grays |how$ no change with age, but the 
coloT'^wheel experiment shows a develop 
mem wWi age toward accurate percep 

tion of dbject color. 

» 

Why 'WMp it more difficult to perceive 
l],e color of a rotating color- 

i^Wtdi l^mue than diat of a plain gray 
a iKihart ooataming varioui 
ariw»otaiatm.of acolor 

W 4 ph dptwlty of ceparat 

• «in4 a^iM^^^lla^^oo^ 


presented a whole scaU of gray* nUifg^ 
hrom black to white » that the Uafh 
and white served to anc<iu>r the twd «ett 
of samples (p. 849). Futthcei die ehtnti 
themselves, the immediate badagnotmih 
of the samples, were of die same a>e> 
dium-gray cardboard. Thus the drtghir 
ness ratio of each sample to its hachr 
ground was the same on both cbaith 
and each sample diould appear to have 
the same reflectance protdded die tsvo 
backgrounds appeared identical (as in 
the case of the wall. p. 4)3). 

Age curves similar to dune of Bnnlaf 
with the color wheels were obtained by 
Brunswik (igsg) with squares of gray 
paper. However, he exposed only two 
isolated squares at a time, at different 
distances from the source of li|hi- 
to g-i 1 years of age, there was improve- 
ment in approximation toward the ob- 
ject-color level (Fig. ij-s). 
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ot tutting tlie apprdximati^n of a 

toward object size, txdor, etc 
O attempts to match two grayi 
seen under different illuminations^ his 
re^xmse usually lies somewhere between 
two extremes^ one conforming to stimu- 
lus brightness, the other to reflectante. 
If he responds strictly according to stim- 
ulus intensity* he shows zero tendency 
toward a reflecunce match (or whiteness 
constancy); if he responds strictly ac- 
cording to reflectance, he shows loo- 
percent whiteness constancy. His actual 
snatch can be given a percent value ac- 
cording tojts position in this continuum. 

The best way to avoid confusion in 
this matter is by aid of a diagram. 
Locate three points on a line: 

S(8timulus, percent reflectance for a stimulus 
match), 

A(albedo, percent reflectance of the object to 
be matched), 

|L(te8ponte, percent reflectance of the sub- 
jm’s matching sample). 

S A 

8 percent S4 percent 40 percent 

Then the degree of constancy, as ex- 
pressed by the formula, 

Ihtuuwik ratio = (R — S)/(A S) 

is ihe distance between stimulus and re- 
sponse, compared to the distance be- 
+ twten stimulus and object. We have 
enlemd values below the line from a 
eyfdcal example^ 

irbe gmy to be matched has 40-percent 
te9ectance. We put it under an illumi- 
of 10 foot-candles, to serve as 
^taxidard. We have O select a 
match from a ames of grays standing 
m ilHnnination of 50 foot^cahdlest 
lllse ocher illumloeti0m |*or 
i|lleudsis iMtch {aero coiuieiiey) O 

nA A jJ LSi tS a vaiy 

affinpu {ipPiouie Pc gvpy m p*prepi3eii* *Vr 


BBGUMttife, ^ m StiMiSluail. SmwV 
t^ 4 Wtit<imda:S. ibt aa ilMutdIl 
(too>tMWcmt constutcy) O «nHild ftMMl * 
gray of the Standard reSemnoet there* 
twee outer 40 portient under A. AsUiine 
that O actually selects a sample U»tk 
a4-peTcent reflectance: therefore enter 
t4 percent under R. Our formulA be- 
comes; 

(84 - 8)/(40 - 8) = i%a = 50- 
percent constancy. 

Partly because apparent brightness is 
more nearly proportional to the loga- 
rithm of the physical brightness, and 
partly for other reasons, a modified ratio 
was proposed by Thouless (195^) ^hd 
sometimes, though not always, seems to 
give fairer results. The logs of A« S, 
and R are used. So we have the 

ThouleSs ratio =; (log R — log S)/ 
(log A log S) 

which gives 68-percent constancy in out 
examples 

Perhaps a better formula could be 
derived from the equal-step whiteness 
scale (p. 430). Look up the scale equiv- 
alents of the three reflectances and work 
out the ratio from these whiteness val- 
ues. From our abridged table (p. 430) 
we obtain rough whiteness values as 


follows: 

Reflettance 

WhtUntss 


(percent) 

(scale value) 

For S 

8 

3S 

” R 

*4 


*• A 

40 

_ 6,8 


Whiteness ratio =s: ($*5 ^ ^ 

$4) = 63*perc6nt ponsumey. The juafli- 
ficatioti for this whiteness ruth} k tkit 
if O hfld seen the three eelleetiincts^efl^ 
tioned all under the laine 
he would have^ rawNl them ihfWhiiMib 
iOCMdihg to die 

WiMrauiP ^ liip IlbtnianaSlMiia 





im 'dioac lar liii maidt a 
W|uMSttMat that wm 6s p^bveent of ihft 
dUftttiiidc on the whitoiicss scale froxxi 
die sdmuliia to the object iralttes. For 
SMTinrate work ivith this table, use should 
be amade of the Munaell series of gxays^ 
which have been carefully measur^ 
both in physical reflectance and in psy- 
chological whiteness. 


-■ Jl !t^ -k. - . . U - ...ai.,. .» l.A.Ay ■it'iuJL 

sppBt m wowgfm os w iieppili 
i» eppif ttm iheNilt 
were able to pick out ihh txrfor fym m 
semblajj^e of grays and other colon* and j^) 
whether they could do so even when the% 
lusnination was eo diangsd as ea alter she 
ttsdmuluft values^ 



Color constancy in animals. Since 
young children have shown considerable 
ability to perceive albedo or reflectance, 
we ask whether animals have any of this 
ability. Locke (1935) tested four rhesus 
monkeys and five human adults under 
similar conditions. The subjects saw 
before them a black and a white held 
separated by a partition. It was a 
black-white discrimination test (p. 58s). 
When a monkey reached into the white 
field, which was sometimes on the right 
and sometimes on the left, he found a 
raisin as his reward. Once the discrimi- 
nation habit was established, ex^a light 
was projected on the black held, to bring 
its stimulus intensity above that of the 
white held, but the monkey continued to 
choose the white field until the stimulus 
intensity strongly favored the black held. 
Bmnswik ratios for the individual sub- 
jects were as follows: 

Human adults: .10, .13, .13, .19, .<3 

Monkeys: .47, .53, .59, .65 

Thus the monkeys showed decidedly 
more tendency than the men to persist 
in taking their cue from the reflectance 
rather than from the stimulus brightness 
of ^ihe fields* 

flutkamp (1913) Went far down die verte- 
iti 'his expmimetits on certain 
ncjfneiteii iwd two problems in 

fisqKOMjMi die ttiiaiiltf* 



Fig. 15-5. (Burkamp, 1923.) Food trough for 
experiment on aquarium fish. 


The troughs were made of sheet dne and 
were shaped somewhat as shown in FlgDtrt 
15-3. They were suspended near the t<^ of 
the water so that £ could easily see when a 
fish entered a trough* The “aprons" were 
painted various colors and shades of gray. 

In the training series, which required 9-15 
days, two feedings per day, the load was 
placed in a troughs of a given color hangifig 
among sa empty troughs of other colors. 
When the fish had learned to go to the 
troughs of the given color, they were tested 
with a fresh set of a4 troughs, one being the 
precise color for which Ae fish had been 
trained, and others of the same hue but 
lighter or darker in shade, of other hues, and 
of various grays. The result, as regard the 
color sense, was definitely positive, except for 
confusions between red and yellow. 

When the illumination was altered by mov- 
ing the aquarium closer to the north window, 
by drawing the shutters, <;ar by pasablg the 
light through colored filters, ttoe was very 
little change in the learned responses. Jin- 
creasing the light did not make the fyh gb |6 
the darker shades, decreasing it not nsisd 
them to the lighter shades, nor did folarad 
Ulumination se^ them to the myi or to mmr 
training colors. Most remarkable Was the 
slight eSect of very dim Uluminhtloti; dte 
picked out the object colmr in veify dim l%ill 
bett^ than die numan obseaver oouid dm 
Thdb cokw^ tWaponm t# ^ 

ject duMs hwgmt' 

kmm poiuts fat that oometim ^ 
naticffi istiyeti more htmotm if 


'fMiff wVIStf/b OMigWltt ItllllilllAlljW 

il^ ffiMlMl fiMft out dtlllil lOf IQBNMtaf it 

4Nefm««r« 

Thdiugh tliese results itom childrtu 
OImI tuimak iiDdicate that no exalted 
intellectual process is necessary in cor* 
reeling for illumination so as to see 
object colors, it would be going mudh 
too far to infer that no learning is in- 
volved. The opportunities for learning 
are certainly abundant from the time 
the young creature begins to use hi$ 
eyes. As the mother moves about in 
ji%ht of the baby, her face, her clothes, 
pass moment by moment from one il- 
lumination to another. If we assume 
merely that the object during these 
gradual and partial changes continues 
to appear to the baby as the same ob- 
ject, he is being conditioned to make all 
the necessary corrections. Perhaps it is 
relevant that Cruikshank (1941) found 
MU constancy fairly well developed by 
$ik months in infants. 

Varlcms normal modifications of the 
fllumiiiation. In everyday life there are 
several different ways in which the il- 
lumination differs from one time to 
another and from one part of the field 
to another. Katz and others have tested 
human adults under these various con- 
ditions. 


miiim 

ef 10 tlieia 

when the stimuli are eqiiialiy 
Thus the hole screen affmds a oonvetA* 
em means of matching two Wtmtslj aV 
detemiining their relative brighinois 
and hue. When the screen is removed 
and the objects are viewed in the ob* 
jective situation, O usually compares the 
object colors rather than the stimuli. 

It should be noted, however, that O 
in most of the experiments has not been 
instructed to compare die object colors, 
He has been instructed to tell how the 
two surfaces appear to him, whether one 
looks brighter than the other, whether 
they seem to have the same or different 
colors. The point of view has been 
''phenomenological." O is supposed to 
maintain the naive attitude of everyday 
observation, which undoubtedly is the 
attitude of looking for object colors. 
Yet the instructions are somewhat am- 
biguous, and some Os adopt a* more 
critical attitude, like that of a painter 
who tries to recapture the stimulus 
colors on his canvas. In most of the 
experiments O has not aimed definitely 
to capture either the stimulus colors or 
the object colors^ and his observations 
have in most cases been a compromise 
between these two. 

2. Illumination perspective is thi$ term 


The reduction screen or hole used for the gradation of illumimuipn 
As already explained (p. 430) that depends on the distance of a surface 
liito kole screen allows the light reflected from the soured of BurzlafPs tx- 

itom A suftace to reach the eye but con* periment employed this means of imj- 
Aw surroundings and in particular ing the illumination. With w |miO% 


iilnmistiaiion conditions. The to- 
g|^rai)to is one of expanse 
todtot; not snrfsim oolor. Jf therefore 
fin; bom two surfaces is received 
aitote toreen^nd if no mkto^ 
ofibtor lin|e cm tH iltumt 

ilBipfiiti I'an onto oMiiiaie the twomeii 


source, the illunuiMtion t 
could be calcuktad, siutit! ft is htwtfei^ 
propoitiopal ijo tte square rt* dbupti 
from the souroe: Imk to prueticti 0elMlV 
sereea or *«. 
establish » 

V The ^ 



mHIim dtas 

mkiMM. Iwinr «iMaii4» «<ner wydi « 
gi^ (Stw of 1 %M k di(dlbiti«d and 
ilW dtme tiw dknaliwtioa The ar< 
WJi^ p aiB ea t of apparatua for one of Katz'«r> 
eii^ierifflenti is shown in Figure i5'4. 


iiocuff KM 

the reduction sowed ^sonfohMt 
valuet{ and dw$ A was 
soo. The actual nudd^M gi^ bf ewo 
Os wen as follows: i 




‘ jnfly dackfrountf 


ti¥0 ooior iv/mifCr 


i^tnefows 0 urce of //^/ 


, scrooti ¥^ith 
fi¥o kotos 


O approximate posthon 

at aksarxor 

Ffti. i|^-4. Setup for varying angle of inddencse. 

The left-hand color wheel, l^ing fur- 
ther from the window and also receiving 
the light more obliquely, was so much 
less hnghtly illuminated than the right- 
hand wheel that» when viewed through 
die hole screen, an all-white disk on 
the left-hand wheel was matched with 13 
percent white and 87 percent black on 
ifae right-hand wheel But with the 
scamn femoved and direct view of the 
^ole objective situation, the allwhite 
dMt at the left was matched with 45 per- 
atrit while and 55 peremt black at the 
|||^ The Bruiiswik ratio figures out 
the Tbnuless ratio at .61, and the 
wtaltmiess ratio at .5a* 

One object jdainly stands 
the other in shadow* and O 
Katz 

dm iwnp shown in Fi|^ 
Matched 


Reduction screen 

First 0 

SmitiO, 

match 

i.f% white 


Open view match 

8 «» 

e7v* 

Brunswik ratio 

•81 

.»« t 

Thouless ratio 

•74 

.66 

Whiteness ratio 

•58 

•S® 


The observers found it easy to teach m 
satisfactory equation when looking 
through the hole screen, but difSimk in 
open view. They were apt to diilt to- 
ward the stimulus equation in long- 
continued inspection of the field; the 
above equations were obtained with a 
view of only 3 seconds at a time* 

Instead of a shadow, a spot of addi- 
tional illumination may be used, for 
example (Katona, igag) two gray squares 
are attached to the wall of the room* 
both being illuminated by a ceiling lamp 
and one of them standing in a bright cht 


kockyeotioot 



tfiio ophr a tmti 
portttmo 




Fic. i$.5. (After ICfttf, xai^> 
room for ihSdo# foqwrlmeat 

\\ 

de of lig^ pcoliiMkad oo tbo KnS 1^4 

latwWBf The hriahtlv illuMtiiftf ed mUsit 
is ta l OT ai. ihe^$tiM 34 ^d jft yfyp gp(|i(ifr 
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tii»i tpfieart t!ie sasxie i^i ^ 
bligliily ibiminated gray. Eqimiom 
with and withoui die uie of the 
hoie fttreen differ as they do in the 
diiaijOw experiment; the observer makes 
some allowance for the extra illumina^ 
don, but not enough, 

5, Looking through colored glass, 
smoked glass, or an episcotister. If O is 
wearing gray glasses which absorb %o ol 
the light, allowing only Ho reach his 
eyes, the stimulus he receives from any 
single surface is the same as if the illu- 
mination itself had been reduced to Ho 
by the interposition of a sheet of the 
same glass between the source of light 
and die qil^ject. If he is wearing yellow 
glasses, he receives the same stimulus as 
if the illumination had been made yel- 
low by a filter of the same glass around 
the light bulb. If he holds a sheet of 
gray glass so as to see only a part of the 
field through it, he gets the same stimuli 
as if this part of the field were under re- 
duced illumination. Thus the sheets of 
glass can be used in much the same way 
as a shadow or a colored spot of light in 
experiments on the perception of object 
color, and equations can be obtained be- 
tween one surface seen through the glass 
and another viewed directly. 

The episcotister (or '‘darkener”) is a 
rotating disk with a sector cut out allow- 
ing light to pkss a fraction of the time. 
With a cut-out sector of 180^, the light 



passes through in flashes 
with aggregate one half of 
the whole time; and if the 
speed of rotation is high 
enough to avoid flicker, the 
Talbot-Plateau law holds 


fMNd (jpk md the stimulus is the 
if th« illumination were tedwoA 



halt This statement atsumei 
the fpiseotister di$)k is per** 


m M tt» leBcxi 




m l%|ia iano the eye* In sanae 
ments the q^otsster fUifiaoe is cotoed 
and gives the effect of colored light fall** 
ing on the part of the field seen through 
the episcotister (Tudor-Hart, tgaS). 

In an experiment of Kau (igso, p, 15$) 
O looked alternately through two small 
windows in a screen. Just beyond one 
window was an episcotister, through 
which he saw a disk of white paper, 
standing a few feet away, its surround- 
ings also being visible* Through the 
other window a color wheel was seen at 
the same distance, with no episcotister 
intervening. Black and white sectors 
were adjusted on this color wheel until a 
match was obtained with the white disk 
seen through the episcotister. The 
opening of the latter was changed from 
experiment to experiment, so as to re- 
duce the “illumination” of the white 
disk to H» H2* He* and H20 that re- 
ceived by the color wheel, and equations 
were obtained as follows: 

Fraction of illumina- 
tion received through 

episcotister .950 .085 .098 .008 

Fraction of white in 

matched color-wheel 

mixture .330 .2S0 .940 .930 

Brunswik ratio .107 .915 .918 .994 

Thouless ratio .900 .489 .609 .6g6 

The matches in the second line of the 
table would have tallied with the num* 
bers in the first line, if O had matched 
according to the stimuli received, and 
would all have been ijooo if he had 
matched white with whiter He actually 
compromised, as shown by the ratios. 

6. Separately illuminated subfields^ 
O is shown rivo chambers* right and left* 
separated by a centra} partition, muqh 
chamber tieing lighted^by its, own maling 
lamp. 0 does not see to eepling tornff 
bm nniy to lower part of eaehe^^bm^ 
wto to floor and 




dte i](l!i 9 a£iitiattoii. In tedi thambisr 
istafidil a gray disk, and the two grays, 
standing under different illuminations, 
are to be matched by O for whiteness. 
This direct and controllable setup was 
introduced by Hsia (1943) who found if 
to yield good constancy effects. He 
varied the illumination of one chamber 
quantitatively by raising or lowering its 
ceiling lamp, while holding the illumina- 
tion of the other chamber constant. O 
could adjust the brightness reflected 
from the disk in this second chamber 
until the two disks seemed equal in 
whiteness. Some results are shown in 
Figure 15-6. 

DECEPTIVE 
INDICATIONS OF 
ILLUMINATION 

Since the stimulus received from a sur- 
face depends both on its reflectance and 
on the illumination, so that successful 
perception of the reflectance must some- 
how take the illumination into account, 
we should be able to mislead an observer 
by deceptive cues of illumination and 
obtain utterly false reports of object 
color. Such experiments might bring 
out the important cues. Henng’s 
ringed-shadow experiment (p. 432), in 
Which the penumbra is concealed by a 
black ring, eliminates what is evidently 
an important cue, since O no longer per- 
ceives the true color of the white shaded 
surface. This experiment contains the 
g^rai of two strikingly deceptive setups 
desijgned by Gelb and by Kardos. 

Cvamoealed initmlnation. Gelb (1929) 
pitsented a wall and several objects 
rather dim light of a ceii- 
while in the foreground was u 
dMe l$idk paper, reeeivliig dm 

cl a OOhidcMIdd tmtdm, whldh Ml 



Fig 15-6 (After Hsia, 1943.) Apparent white- 
ness as affected by intensity of illumination. 
Average for 12 adult subjecu. A dark gray disk 
(reflectance = la) was shown under d^^erenc il- 
liiminations, its brightness in reflected foot- 
candles being shown by the abscissa. O tried 
to match it in whiteness by a disk standing Under 
constant illumination but adjustable in bright- 
ness by aid of a spot light, the reflected foot- 
candles of the match being shown by the ordinate. 
The curves for the individual subjeas differed 
considerably, but they all fell between the lines 
for a straight brightness match and a tmught 
whiteness (reflectance) match. 

Hsia's setup had certain ocher advantages 
The chambers were open at the rear and both 
disks were seen against a distant black back- 
ground Thus direct contrast was equalised 
The brightness ratio of the disks to the floor 
and side wall of the chambers was always dif- 
ferent m the two chambers, and so could not be 
used as a simple basis for the judgment of white- 
ness. 

only on the disk. No penumbra wat 
visible on the disk or the background 
(Fig. 15*7). O leported a w&t'to 4 i|it 
sunding in the gene^l iQumiiUttkitBMA 
white in the dim light imtead «il 
in the bright light But the Ihslaiit a 
small bit of white paper was held just in 
front of the didt, in ^ bri^t light the 
disk was seen to be bladk. Wlum die 
white paper wW removed, dM diih 
maf^ted baUi into 
w« might hawe rntpeietiNl &, emoiji 





rBemiving li§ht 
from ion fern 


® dim ceiiing 
fi^Ht 

screen 

o 

ebserrer 

15^* Gelb’s concealed illumination experiment The lantern at the left is invisible to the 
^btei;ire 9 r«^ilftd Us light is confined to the black disk The wall and all objects in the room receive 
the mher dim light iram the ceiling lamp. 

Wvart of the extra illumination on the tion. It could only appear luminous; 
disk, to maintain this awareness after the and this prediction was verified by Hen- 
ydiite paper was removed. So he did no neman (1955, p* 30). This last invcsti- 
doubt, intellectually, but he needed a gator found the spotlight from a con- 
concrete visible indicator of extra illu- cealed lantern a very satisfactory method 
fjoination in order to see the illumina- of raising the apparent whiteness of a 
don, or in order to see an object as re- black-white color-wheel mixture; and 
ceiving the illumination. it was later used by Hsia (p. 441) for rais- 

How could the bit of white paper make ing the apparent whiteness of a plain 
the exora illumination visible? There gray paper. In a strict sense these ex- 
are two possible ways. It might have perimenters, no less than Gelbt were der 
Cfi^t a visible shadow on the disk behind ceiving the observer, since the true ret 
iL Or, if E took care to eliminate that fiectance of the gray paper or mixture 
cue, O still got brighter light from the was obvicmsly not chang^ by the exira 
white paper than could possibly have illumination, 
been reflated by any surface the 

dim general illumination. The black Concealed shadow. Parallel to this ^ 
degld not ftppear white with the much periment of Gelb is one of lUrdos <1934); 
bit cd paper so <d)viously in the a good light floods a fieldl>{ objecu^ mr 
spot of light Hiis spot thus re- cept for one disk white paper which 
liWbd ihell as under special illumina- sunds in the shadow of a cimcealed 
What would have been the effect shadow-caster. The siie mA 

a {dain white disk for the the shadow^caster are 10 regulaiied Amt 
hlidb ohh and only the white in the dtadow covers the whti^ d# 
tte white diek would iiodiiitg 

aha iniire t%ht ihan^ eeuid iw of others iiidjeaiee hh Idha Mfc 

MsiMsiiaad itfoe die ivkifale 




||g|tt^f«o<ili{|^ Mwwklieiiii^kniM l^vH 
ei«fer*ltotel«tlNt'«jkteiotka«t^ mmct (flgu ffi9|«n|E%!tliM^ 
4(^id»d«Mwiti^bl«««i%heduk.tu^ teemed to be leoeb^ eetoiMii 
dM #ik iti at orme eeen to be white — not quite so saturated At the sictnai^iW^ 
while h) ritadow instead black in good o£ the walls. The atimuli in aWltefc^ 


lighK> Eetum the shadow-casto' to itt 
<M%inal posititm, and the appearance of 
the disk reverts to black-in-good-light. 



ftc 15-8 The Kardos concealed shadow ex- 
periment The only visible object shaded by 
the shadow-caster is the white disk which stands 
entirely in full shadow. O sees this disk as blad^ 
pr dark gray. Screening the shadow-caster is un- 
necessary» for even if O sees it he gets no sugges- 
tion that it is shading the white disk See page 
44 « 

MacLeod (193a) invented still another 
method of deceiving O regarding the 
illumination of an object. A shadow 
on dte background made an object stand- 
11% in front of it appear somewhat 
sluided. Thus the apparent reflectance 
wf dm object was rais^. The larger the 
fliiMekgimiiiid shadow, the stronger was 
dlls otigi^stSOn ahd the lighter colored 
Hit dbjeet appeared. 

^ JiV n 

d rtb imi ' backgnMiiMt Cnuaur (spag) 

«f ooiowd il- 

ioi^ ^wijiorai cwfloe end iUwnuBat- 

H#* *■ i 


.^leriment were amb%uotiv; they owtdd 
result from strongly colored walls mxlkv 



Fn 15-9 (After Cramer, 1913) Col6re(l-Coi> 
ner experiment The wallt were papernd la 
Mune color, the light wm white. The ooDor 
wheel contained a duk of the mme psper as ibst 
on the walls, along with a duk of white, and the 
mixture was adjusted till it appeared white. 
Only a little white was required, since (he dMc 
seemed to be standing in Colored I%ht. 

white light, or from white walls undisr 
strongly colored light. The pbonomO- 
nal impression lay between tbesei <9(r 
tremes — another instance of compromise 
perception. 

In another experiment Crantor pro- 
jected lantern pictures upon a yeUow 
screen in a dark room. A white licmm 
well focused, appeared in throe dhami' 
sions and in its object color; it looked 
like a white house standing in ydfleiw 
lig^t. When poorly focused, it loa jp 
object color along with ifr tluwe‘ditmfb>' 
sional appearaoiie and became a mem 
assembhqce of stiraultu colors. A Mie 
square projected on * yellow soneki up* 
peared gray, as it dieuld aCcosiliiqg «t 
the color mminns but the pdcauro'ffi# 
child weaibigdi dress mwatml aMfV 
deai^y a-bhw drtM* in yeriBam iiai i i i p il i t' 
don. The inqmrtanto good ^Smm 
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dHMfli tiMt imiilei^^ ai ilie ibs^. 

MMl «tlM' ^Kdai <}uaUde* oi Om objeot 
aim latppoiti fen- the perception 
<tf Afibjea color. 

"StiU iuiother experiment of the same 
IkUthoe: between the prisms and die slide 
of a stereoscope was placed a sheet of 
blue glass. When the slide presented a 
snow*covered landscape, the observer saw 
the snow as white in blue illumination, 
and the white of the snow came out best 
when there were definite, outstanding 
objects in the foreground of the picture. 
Lowering the illumination deprived the 
picture of depth and made the snow it- 
self appear blue. 

Lack of depth. Illumination is so 
closely bound up with the three-dimen- 
sional structure of a scene that any way 
Of concealing "depth” is likely to create 
a false impression of the illumination. 
The experiments just mentioned show 
this effect as produced by blurring and by 
dim light. Another way of concealing 
depth is to place the observer far away 
finora a landscape or other real scene. In 
an experiment of Katz (1930, p. 354) a 
white disk was viewed hrough a rotat- 
ii^ episcotister and thus in reduced 
"illurahiation" (p. 440). The disk stood 
only a few inches (so cm) behind the 
episcotister, but when -viewed from a 
hort distance ($0 cm), it was clearly 
aeep to stand behind the episcotister and 
as be a lightooltned disk ih low illumina- 
lAmu When viewed from a considerable 
diatamce (7 m), it appeared to be simply 
n dark gray disk standing about in the 
l^tme of due episcotister. The depth 
mas lost and with it went the appearance 
ol tedooed illuminatien and the white 
object ceder. The mkaoitructtire of a 
often a good indkatar of the 
IflliMiiWMtkiin received, is invisible from 


far away. For this reason* too. msCaoe 
flOkr is best seen from a shmt dlstanoe 
(Katz, 1^0; Henneman, 1935). 

All in all, the striking results of dm 
experiments with deceptive cues of illu- 
mination have demonstrated the impor- 
tance of the penumbra, of visible sur- 
roundings an object, of its surface 
microstructure and of its three-dimen- 
sional relations to other objects in the 
field of view. 

FIELD FACTORS 

The field in question is the retinal image, 
or the pair of retinal images, superposed 
in the visual cortex. Aside from some 
binocular disparity (p, 459) the field can 
be represented by a picture consisting of 
patches of colored light of various hues, 
and various degrees of saturation and 
brightness. This changing patchwork 
is very different from the seen environ- 
ment with its three spatial dimensions 
and its objects of stable shapes, sizes, and 
colors, standing in certain locations and 
under certain illuminations. The reti- 
nal field must somehow get organized or 
play its part in a process of organization. 
There may be central organizers related 
to the organism’s needs. There may 
also be more peripheral factors in organ- 
ization, We know smnething of spatial 
summation and inhibition between 
neighboring rods and cones in the ret- 
ina, and on a broader scale Wertheimer’^ 
field factors of proximity and similarity 
may operate at a relatively low level, 
even though in the brain rather than ia 
die eye. Not limiting hjlmseU by sm? 
means to these few factors, but emph{U- 
sizing stimulus gradients in the retinal 
image, Koffka (1933) made a valsaut fl- 
fort to explain spatial and oidor {wmify 
tum as a unitary process of iwgauitatsQii^ 
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the retina (p. 450), what is seen is a 
luminous expanse and not an illumi* 
nated surface. The expanse may be 
white in distinction from red or blue, 
but not in distinction from gray. It is 
high, medium, or low in brightness, but 
not in whiteness. Some diversity is nec^ 
essary for any reflectance to show itself. 

In a perfectly dark room, let a round 
spot of light be focused on a white 
screen. It appears luminous, not a white 
surface under illumination. If a second 
spot of higher intensity is focused on an- 
other part of the screen, you see two lu- 
minous spots, one brighter and one 
dimmer — ^not one white and one gray. 
Now let the brighter spot be a ring just 
large enough to encircle the dimmer 
spot, and bring the two together in this 
arrangement — and an appearance of sur- 
face emerges. Some of the luminous ap- 
pearance is gone, and the whole looks 
like a surface under a single illumina- 
tion, the ring being white and the inner 
circle gray. If the two lantern beams 
are weakened proportionally, you see 
the diange of illumination, but the ring 
still looks white and the circle as gray 
as before. Wallach (1948) obtained 
these results, using two lanterns, one for 
tlie ting and one for the inner circle, 
with eptscotisters controlling the intensi- 
ties of the lantern beams. By duplicat- 
fytg the equipment he {u-ojected two ting- 
combinations, well separated, on 
iSat yvlifle acreen in dim dark room, and 
bmdb a {isychofdiytkal test of his inten- 
alfiyifsttto theory of adnonmtiic color con- 
iHUkiif.' A flvkn gray rcfieets « ««»• 


uken for equal grays if they tcend irit 
the same intensity ratio to tshnir ns- 
spective rings. In one test the Stands 
ard ring was set at the fid! intensity (vOO 
percent) of the lantern, and its inner 
circle at 50 percent The other ring was 
set at ia.5 percent and its inner circle 
was adjusted in intensity to match its 
Standard inner circle in whiteness (w 
grayness). The Mean of five Os was 6.7 
percent, amazingly close to predictimt 
The constancy was almost perfect, and 
a similar result was obtained with other 
intensity ratios. 

What was the role of the dark room in 
this experiment? It served to separate 
the two ring-drde units and prevent the 
brighmess of one from affecUng dp* 
pearance of the other. With a general 
illumination over the whole field the 
interaction would not be confined to die 
separate units, several intensity ratios 
would be present, and the coastaacy 
would be imperfect, as it usually has faeieo 
found. Another possibility, not mnphat 
sized by Wallach, is that the dark hackt 
ground surrounding each unit j^ayed 
die rtde of black, and anchored ehd 
of the black-white scale. Widi dM 
brightest area in eadi unit perceived «■ 
white, both ends of the scale Wbuld be 
anchored and juc^ment of the medwm 
gray would be stabilized. 

Though Wallach stressed the intpen 
tance erf cltne spatial contiguity erf two 
areas in order foy their Intensity mtio 
to be efeedve, odier experimeaten on 
fidd divenity have found it pendUfi' lo 
^biiiice esmstaney by addhsg ^ uWMe 



wiilW!’ to {Muriti* iipiroy dowti die M«k ov 
s tdydde biadk to {i^ it die wliite 
m Uedt being foirly aesr the gray bnt 
nnt iivtdirect contact with it {Katona, 
tgng; HetMeraan, 195$; MacLeod, 1940). 

CbKwal otganuen. Operating together 
iNith lield factors such as intensity ratios, 
them must be factiws pertaining to the 
penon himself 0>factors, which have 
some influence on his way of seeing and 
imitdiing colors in these experiments. 
Odierwise the large individual differ* 
ences would be inexplicalde. Under the 
saiae field conditions one O will give a 
Tlioitless ratio as low as .10, another as 
high, u 3o; the one matdies nearly 
aeecading to stimulus brighmess, the 
other nearly according to reflectance. 
In everyday life we need to see object 
oolcaa, but the painter needs to catch 
die picture colon, i.e., the stimulus 
odors. In the laboratory most adult 
subjects seem to compromise between 
Ihem two divergent attitudes, some lean- 
ing more to one side and some to 
die other. Henneman (1935) queried 
vdiether these attitudes could be c^nged 
by a thon course of instruction. In* 
dividuab who spontaneously gave a low 
ratio were instructed in “allowing for 
die illumination” so as to see the true 
gray of a shaded disk, and individuals 
whoK original ratio was high were told 
#C die painter’s interest in stimulus 
tahwa. IMfest of the indivtduals were 
lAlle eai shift dieir observational attitude 
hs'boaM! caaetit The average Thouless 
koptios were as follows for tHriginally low 
aiial high group*: 

^ Otigipal ratio .as . 7 s 

after instnujtion .57 47 

suppoae diat ihh sltiit 
the 

Ifyoufttcoeed 


ith tttahiiig the « ipwith M hpff 
li%htiiaat chasigga 40 ahito in shMblhi 
or the reverse. A white h) 4 hi| 
l%ht cm be seen as vdiite vddiooc todb' 
mg die same as in strong Iq^t, iVeu 
Would ^obably say. as some subjects 
have said, “It looks like white in dim 
light" It lacks fcnrcefulneu or inns^ 
ence (Etndnnghckkeit), to use a descr^ 
tive term of Katz (1930). Insistence 
corresponds to brightness and to stimu- 
lus intensity. Katz found that the size 
of the pupil varied with stimulus in- 
tensity and not with the degree of white- 
ness as perceived. Also fusion frequency 
and the impression received from indi- 
rect vision tallied with stimulus in- 
tensity and not with perceived whiteness. 
Thus, stimulus intensity has direct ef- 
fects besides serving along with other 
factors in the perception of object color. 

If an observer is interested in per- 
ceiving an object (sue, shape, color, etc.), 
registering its illumination is a step 
toward the goal of perceiving its color. 
Since the means precedes the end, the 
illumination ought logically to be regis- 
tered before the object color is perceived. 
(In some cases, to be sure, we wish to 
perceive the illumination and use the 
known color of some familiar objea 
as a means to the end.) In terms of the 
icflecunce formula, A == S/M, the sub- 
ject wantt to perceive A: 1 m has S from 
the interesting object, and he gets cues 
of M from the wgion surrounding 1% 
object. Once he is “set" fw the illumi- 
nation ot a region, the stimuli from thtt 
reveal the objea colon mstenily 
and without any ffmtm of compomtioiit 

The same fonrmula cuk he 40 

tiae conMaocy. with SstamAiiig $iiNi?'Bi ti mi » - 

Im sne. M fim dhtWMe. ang A 
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m hmw im^be m 
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m^ife die more fundamental piroblern. 
hm die observer transforms a set of 
Iftmulus variables into a quite different 
set of objective variables. He is given, 
ior example, the brightness of a retinal 
patch and the brightness of its surround, 
but he perceives objective illuminatitm 
and reffectance. How he accomplishes 
this result is no easy problem for the 
psychologist. Field factors are certainly 
important, but the practical attitude 
demanded by life in an environment 
must be a potent organizer. Any theory 
of objective perception is forced to in- 
troduce “intervening variables” or hypo- 
thetical operators which are assigned 
the function of producing the observed 
response to the observed stimulus aggre- 
gate, the operation itself being uqob* 
servable at the present time. In our 
case, the intervening variable has been 
called “allowance for the illumination,” 
or “taldng die illumination into ac- 
count,” or “adjustment to the illumina- 
tion.” That the illumination is per- 
ceived is often a well-reported fact; what 
remains hypothetical is the supposed 
operation of perceived illumination in 
producing the perception of object color. 
Itiuminatioii and ob|ect color might be 
pevenived simultaneously* as results of 
some totc^al peoceti of oiganization. 
8Udi would be thefSeitalt type of theory. 
^ itiU other psycMogists prefer to think 
liM ^mtperune^^ at as physiological a 
kmA m poitible and to diunver how 
diiipoetaiim for color pemeption 
mmA ts^tm u ifeihw 

*i V, itfin 


an undoulMed effect on cbe 
brightnett of any aurfafic. It 
recalled (p. gSS) Uiat the retpn hBcx«|aa((* 
its sensitivity by • factor of a biUloa 
after haff an hour in darhnesn Witll* 
out thu adaptation a sheet .ff tvhiip 
paper would not only fail to maintain 
its whiteness in moonlight, but also it 
would become lost in a uniform un* 
differentiated darkness. Even dm ixmhm 
become adapted to a considerable raqga 
of intensities. But sudt Icmg-time geo* 
eral adaptation does not account ivt die 
ability to compare the whiteness of ob* 
jects in two subfields presented fimujl* 
uneously under different illusninatiop** 
There is also some adaptation to t}>e 
wavelength of lig^t, and cnperamcmts 
along this line are especially welfioiqe in 
view of the paucity of work on tbii plMne 
of color constancy. 

Think first for a moment of the 
miliar afterimage experiment .Ydti 
ate a red spot Ux half a minute, of losy 
enough to "fatigue” or adapt a part of 
the retina to red. You thra look atn 
gray surface, exposing the adapted pact 
of the retina to white light fxom 
in effect, the rod is tubtracteck Uotvim 
a balance of Unegreen. The efftot |i 
much the same at if, without thf ppp 
Itminary adaptation, you were thonpi 
a apot of tduegrena illnininatioo on t 
gray turfaoe. 11 the opot appeam m 
you at gray in blnegreen light, ymi ang ' 
penniviig the tncfam and dNMo 
ing coke eontMoey. But if tlw 
knkt Bke a Wt of bli#gt«en 
yen am peieaiving the 
«»4 ihnniiat no 
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nmni is in the stimulsii eototv Imt 
dividnals difict in tbeir response. 

^'An acperimetit ^ Helson*{i9g8) was 
modi more drastic. The whole retina 
was exposed to a certain color to 15 
minutes (though 5 minutes was later 
found to push color adaptation as far 
as it would go) and the grays to be 
judged were under this same illumina-* 
tkm. O sat in a light-tight booth, 
flooded with nearly homogeneous light 
(til of one wavelength, p. 365). Wails 
and sorting table were covered with 
uniform paper. The illumination 
might be either red, green, blue, or yel- 
low,, and the paper lining the booth 
mi^t be white, gray, or black, with 
reflectances of 80 percent, 23 percent, 
m 3 percent, respectively. Let us con- 
sider a session with red light and gray 
walls. When O first entered the booth, 
everything looked quite red, or at least 
flooded with red light. But after a few 
minutes he became adapted to the illu- 
mination. Then he was asked to judge 
a set of 19 samples, all nonselective re- 
flectors (grays) ranging in equal-appear- 
ing steps from white to black. Ratings 
wera made in terms of hue, lightness, 
and saturadon according to the Munsell 
Scale (p. 388), with which O had previ- 
ously practiced in daylight. Samples 
Vridk about the same t^ectance as the 
gray walb and background were judged 
gray, of medium brightness. Brighter 
samples Were judged red, and looked 
bmm saturated the higher their reflect* 
Imee, Now comes the surprising things 
darker man the walls were seen 
is^^gram or bhsegreen, the afterimage 
imnplement of the ted illuminam; ami 
lower the refiectancei the more satu* 
mmdf the Mne^een appeared, tim 

about 
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In another session, the walls were covr 
mtA with white instead of gray pstpoTi 
ted thus the eyes received stronger red 
stimulation during the adaptation pe* 
riod. So a higher adaptation 
use Kelson's teTm^was established. 
Only the two lightest grays appeared 
red, the next two appearing neutral and 
all the rest blue-green or blue. In still 
another session the walls were papered 
in black, the adaptation level was way 
down, and all but the darkest gray ap- 
peared red. Quite comparable results 
were obtained with yellow, green, or 
blue illuminants. In each case an adap- 
tation level was established, with grays 
near that level appearing neutral, 
brighter grays appearing in the same 
hue as the illuminant, and darker grays 
taking on the afterimage complement of 
that hue. 

A formula was worked out for com- 
puting the adaptation level from the 
stimulation received from the walls and 
samples (p. S33). We might expect the 
background white or gray to appear 
neutral after 15 minutes of adaptation, 
but it still showed some of the illumi- 
nant color. It still was above the adap- 
tation level; complete adaptation to 
strong color was not obtained. 

The experiment was repeated (Kelson 
fe JeSers, 1940) with samples of various 
hues under (nearly) homogeneous illu- 
minations. Practically every hue, a^ 
perceived under these conditions, WAI 
altered either towaid the illuminant 
or toward the complementary hue. 

According to these results, there js 
Very little odor ^cotisitaiicy, very little 
ability to perceive the true surlate 
color, when the ilhimiimtion is tmAmA 
m a tingle wavelength or narrow tilted 
1:^ dm ipectruin, 

{Wicdcal itasidpoisit, we altiiott 
have to tonmtid widi {Mate Ke 4 



fvieil* m blue ilhiiiiiiiatioa^ iLiiddish, 
yeJtttimidtt greenith^ or blttuh mA 
wA if oommon, cMtains m admixture oC 
wAnite, «nd the mithors cited find diat 
««ren a small admixture of white light 
greatly impoves the perc^tion of st^ 
lace colors. 

Adaptation level sounds like a good 
physiological concept, something that 
tnight correspond to the momentary 
concentration of photoreceptive sub- 
stances in the retina (p. gyo). But 
when Helson (1948) attempts to apply 
the same concept to all the facts of 
constancy and contrast, to lifted weights 
and even to social phenomena, there is 
little left of physiological value. 

CONTRAST 

Contrast, like adaptation, is presumably 
a physiological and retinal process which 
may help to explain color constancy. 
We are using “contrast'* to refer to a 
sensory response and not merely to a 
strong difference between stimuli (such 
as we have already found to play an 
important part, p. 455). As a sensory 
Response, simultaneous contrast exag- 
gerates the difference between two stim- 
uli. Thus, a small gray square will 
look dark on a white background, light 
on a black background, blue on yellow, 
reddish on green, etc It is easy to see 
that such e&cts could interfere with 
the correct perception of object color, 
but under certain conditions they might 
supply the necessary “correction for il* 
tuminatioai.'* An object standing in 
diadow is ordinarily seen against a dark 
taMdtground; when well lighted, it is 
seen i^nst a bright ground, 
the background contrast tends to 
Ibr the difference in illumi^ 
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Fig. 15*10. (MacLeod, 193S.) Color ccmstttity 
in the absence of direct contrast. The two dills 
were both white and both shaded, but the one 
on the right stood in visible shadow and the one 
on the left in concealed shadow. The immediate 
background of each disk was the same in physi- 
cal brightness, one being gray paper, the other 
white in shadow. Vet the dlA on the right was 
seen as white In shadow, the one on the left as 
blade in good light. Nonadjacent parts of the 
left-hand field were white, to be sure, but the 
contrast effect is nqppoied to be slight hafween 
nonadjacent areas. ^ 

were MCQ a^iiiut the luae unifoDD 
black hackfiround. Typied ndutencm 
matches wece obUtipeS no aid 

from direct cttitmn. MacLeod (i^sa) 
obuined umilar evideOoe from a wo# 
fication of the concealed thedow expeeb 
ment as explained under Figure tjplKx 
In spite of general and loi^Httai^ijlijl 
agreemant that the cotutancy eSect, tue 
different hrom the contraat effects, theie 
are some points of similarity desemfin| 
of notice. ' * 

Fen^ltttsil and centml ilmiepw<«|l daf»> 
tnst. Asxoidiiig to Her^nf (i8y^ 
the activity of one retmad mm 
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OMf diffiaealty wai «(|d|iin <he fat- 
cttMd teighmesi of a gi^ fidd tmr- 
iNcMiiided by black. How can blacky die 
alMtioe of a stimulus, have any effect 
on die adjacent region? The explana* 
ttois is that white when present over a 
coniidetable area darkens itself by in* 
ferniri contrast Each part of any uni- 
form bright area induces the dark re- 
action in neighboring parts of the same 
area; a large white area is thus darkened 
more than a small area surrounded by 
Uack. Of many bits of evidence ad- 
vanced in favor of the peripheral theory, 
perhaps the strongest is that of Sherring- 
ton {1897) who showed that the critical 
ftidon frequency of a black and white 
diak could be raised by the contrast ef- 
fect (Fig. 15^11). It is scarcely possible 



%!!. (Aher fomkigtan, 1097.) Dhk lor 
the iOAueikce of ooatrpst upon 
Tilt Jdlng coataim same pm^ 

M i^ladk aod Vhhe as the rest of the disk, but 
nusy tie eahanood by contrast ivhich is elective 
mall hhiy in the tmmediatt iihpitsdoii fmhed 
lUt Hho In tabhtg the tate at udiich the dim 
Ipmt^he mtated fo order to eadngnlsh flkta;. 

pmslsts it a higher rate In the dim ihae 
1^ the ten ol iha dia^ 



to lidMfoice dW aambnai qffedt to 
artmr of judgment, hut) thia aotount id 
the dmory is scarcely adequate. 
cording to his view, the main factor jn 
brightness and cOlor contrast k the 
same as in many other cases of contrasted 
objects. A medium-sized man appears 
tall when standing with short men, short 
when standing with tall men. A loud 
note breaking into a soft passage seems 
remarkably loud, a medium speed fol- 
lowing full speed of the automobile 
seems very slow. The principle, ac- 
cording to Helmholtz, is that dearly 
perceived differences are enhanced or 
exaggerated. Another factor in visuail 
contrast comes into operation when the 
field of view is predominantly of one 
color: the average color of the field, 
Helmholtz said, is accepted for the time 
being as the norm and identified with 
white. In many cases the predominant 
color of the field gives the impression of 
illumiuation rather than of object color. 
In yellow illumination a pale yellow 
appears white or neutral, and a neutral 
gray stimulus therefore appears tinged 
with the complementary color. G^b 
(1932) presenu good evidence that coUr 
crast depends on the apparent illumi- 
nation of the field rather than on ad^ 
joining object colors. Quite similar to 
Helmholu's emphasis on the average 
color of the field is Koffka's <1952, igji^ 
conception of a general level, with pa^ 
ticular bits of the field having appamit 
color according to thrir diveigeoce 
ftom this level. These writri^ Itoto 
ever, avoid Helmholtz's iiieellecmaifirijC 
phraseology and his fefettMs to 
sions ol judgment'* They axe nHatohlNK 
to fhitifc in termi oi to 

the fidd^’* a ii^tdch m 
most futhr in the eh au e# on INoatontoil 

? 




^ \ 1 Kmt if 'mkmm in 

dM# Ittll he emhmc^ in 

tjMe ¥&iial« eeekti^ nr may be tt^ 
nncsed by ttm efiert m pevceive the ome 
eeakM nf objects. M%en a |>iece of gray 
pnfker fa laid openly on a sheet of colored^ 
little tontrast coioi* appears. 
Th% surfaces am so distinct that the true 
iutkoe colors arc easily seen. If the 
surfaces are made less distinct by an 
overiyitig sheet of tissue paper, the con- 
trast effect is inescapable. Another way 
of blurring the surfaces and so bringing 
out the contrast color fa to hold the 
gray paper with its colored background 
just a few inches from the eye, too near 
for sharp focus. Conditions which fa- 
cilitate clear perception of the spatial 
situation tend to annul contrast (Thou- 
less, 1931). When one wishes to see the 
contrast colors, a contemplative rather 
than an object-directed attitude is favor- 
able (Riedel, 1937)* 

Contrast i^ecu in the perception of 
hue. When you are trying to perceive 
the true color of a surface, it is usually 
the daylight hue that you are after, 
though at times you are more concerned 
to make out how the surface will look 
in lamplight. Daylight or white light 
can be taken as the standard reference 
illiuntnant for hue perception. Yellow- 
ish or any other colored (but not homo- 
geneous) illumination can be regarded 
as dfapluctng the true surface hue toward 
die illuminant hue. Thus green in 
yellowish light looks yellow-green, and 
kite in reddfah light looks purple* 
WuBaich k Galloway (1946) point out 
diiwe this pull of the tlluminant toward 
Its own hue fa counteracted by a am- 
puis|t mt«rted by the suitopndings 
illMthHilMS iUtiiririfaiutioii* lihits* let 
in iny 

itSimM juAhm 
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rcxBiia lOMBSsi eesieirmp 

pudi tfae ycUoav^^^tMinMif f tfta*! # 
(»nd towatSl die leiaaBifi to MWi d ^ 

If the contnut e&ct wme *e^EU|i iKrtdW 
‘'primary diicoloriiig edMty die 
hue would remain undhmged oadehaal^ 
illumination! Qualitatively dtii 
in hue constancy is certainly gettuhuif. 
but quandtatively it i, likdy to de|iend 
on a number of variables. WaUech 8i 
Galloway showed that under oeteain 
condidons contrast could fully aocewnet 
for constancy in perceived hue. They 
set up parallel experiments on contreei 
and constancy of hue. They prepared 
two fields like Figure i5*ia, making diera 



Fib. 15-it. (WsUach It Gailowsy, 1,46.1 Sbaiil- 
aneoui contrait or color comtancy? Tbts setup 
» typical for iimultaneous contiaft when tfie 
green sectored dMi is pesled met tfie «ed Tipf 
on a gray disk for the «dor siiiier; tfie sing ap 
pean red. althouf^ dw gieen and led have been 
carefully pnipottianed to give a aeutral gray. 
The same setup it typical for tsfor comtancy 
when the green sectored dhk b teeated a^aiately 
as an episcotister; O reports 0 led ring seen 
through a traiitpannt dieet of green. ’’ 

diier in just one respect In <mt m* 
rangement the parts were damped 
gether and whirled on a color wheeW 
a typical setup fw die contrast eientt 
in the other anrangemeat the gtoiiti 
sectored disk wai rotated an inch or tibti 
in front of the scadonary ted dai|| 
gmy^man p p isood w er spwp 
noaitwiicy. in tardi capi'^ 
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gpmii? te mdi pitipordoiu as n» imm m 
a naiiinil gmf Bat ia both die 
gtete bai^oufid iadueed a comsast 
ned in the gtay ring, and this induced 
color viU }udg^ to be exactly the same 
in both, in one case the green appeared 
itntply as a background surface color; 
in ^e other case as illumination. But 
the result was the same. No ^'tidting 
accxmnt of the illumination** seemed 
neoessatyi since the perceived hue of the 
ling was piedictable from the **welb 
kxiown rules of contrast.** Wallach 
nvould probably explain both contrast 
and constancy by the dynamics of field 
forces (Kdhler & Wallach, 1944). 

Hiis ingenious experiment deserves a 
little further discussion from the stand- 
point of ‘‘perception of object color.** 
Since O reported a red ring when there 
was a red ring present, his performance 
may seem to demonstrate an excellent 
p'ade of object-color perception. Ac- 
tually, O wa^ not shown the red ring 
but only a gray one composed of fused 
red and green sectors. (It could have 
been composed of white and black sec- 
toes, or of yellow and blue; the appara- 


ms ivould be more difikult m mMmit 
but ccmdd be made to deliver the msum 
efiective stimuli--*Heider» i§se 4 
desnomtrate accurate perception, of ob- 
ject color, O should have reported a 
gray ring. If we query why he failed 
to report the gray ring, we find that be 
had to contend with subtly deceptive 
cues of illumination. The episcot'ister 
green “seemed to cover the ring and 
the rest of the field equally." Actually, 
the green did not cover the gray ring; 
for the gray was composed of balanced 
green and red, with no surplus green 
covering the gray. But from 0*8 stand* 
point the ring reflected gray while under 
green illumination, and must therefore 
be a red ring. So O's report of a red 
ring conformed to the available cues, 
but the red color that he saw was doubt- 
less induced by contrast with the green 
surround. 

In an earlier experiment of Heider 
(1952) the contrast effect was kept down 
and a correct cue of the objective situa- 
tion was presented. Yellow spots seen 
through a blue episcotister (Fig. 15-is) 
showed as bluish gray, the blue not be- 



l>fock background 

ring of yei/0¥^ arc/es 
on the background 

blue opiscotioter 


/nidsibio tv obsotk^ 


( 0 . U, fteider, 193$,) Setup for Study of hue perception. Hie blue epbeotbtar dakidi 
ft <il the IhifoeccmdidoA thhbackgfouud’heOUfoiM 

the epboftstert Hi Ofo-wher aomUtiop dte mm baiSiifpuwud b 
ibibkciiiSAfo wiBillimiiid ft* A^tiUa Jamas. 




iii| m&plmtlf by ilm yrilnw* 

Mt the mim»t dfeti fmn Ae dark 
blue badkgitHiftd not being noticeablei 
Btit thene same spots, when seen as parts 
of a circle of yellow spots on the walh 
appeaml correctly to be yellow spo^^ 
seen through a blue veil. 

It seems that contrast can work either 
for or against the perception of object 
colorSi much depending upon how 
clearly the spatial structure of the situa- 
tion is revealed. 

Color constancy in photographs and 
painting. We have seen that the per- 
ception of color involves consideration 
of much more than a bit of physics and 
of retinal physiology. It is a very com- 
plicated process, involving interaction 
at many levels in the nervous system. 
Although several approaches are possi- 
ble, a broad functional viewpoint seems 
to organize the experimental findings in 
an adequate fashion. By functional ap- 
proach we mean asking what the O is 
doing; he is dealing with colored ob- 
jects, like books, tables, and walls, rather 
than with patches of pure color. But 
to perceive object color correctly, he 
must make allowance for varying con- 
ditions of illumination; so we say he 
registers the illumination. At worst, 
registration of the illumination is a con- 
struct, useful in organizing the facts. 
But there is always the hope that we 
shall find a physiological mechanism that 
performs this function. 

The functional approach gives us 
some hints as to why constancy is often 
incomplete in laboratory experiments. 
The simplified situation may lack many 
I cua that tie down the perception in a 
normal situation. Especially important 
ii mimory color; a dollar bill looks green 
fn aii^ iltomiiiation because we know it 
but'm slip of green paper may 


SlwttmatiaB. Aveticr ifUm 
tinide or ttak itiy O. < Ai «W)t 

ham men, ihe lalxnstiirjr 0 nlay Mt Isim 
self for a stimuluB siaech, in 4eaiMitaac 
to the object'iet chancteristtc of da&f 
life. Several of them fiointi am aiosli|r 
illustrated in photogn|ihs (Evans. 194^ 
Evans S: Klute, 1944). Offltandi owe 
would think that the best [dUxtogni]^ 
would be the one whidi represented die 
physical distribution of lij^t and shade 
most accurately. This is far &om mia. 
For example, a white patch in the 
moderate shade would look quite gray 
in a photograph. Thn is not a failcoe 
of photography but a failure of per- 
ceptual constancy. But why should niK 
constancy hold in a photograph as well 
as in s real view? The answer seems 
to be that there is an inadequate pe^ 
cepdon of light and shade in a phuo- 
graph. Much of the failure is due to 
the lack of depth in photograjdu; re- 
member Katz’s demonstration that three- 
dimensional diversity favored constancy. 
Another factor is the better memory 
color of objects, as compared to pictures 
of objecu. 

Some of the factors are illustrated by 
a series of photographs taken by Evans. 
We shall not reproduce it; printers’ ink 
destroys the fine gradadons that are im- 
portant. The scene was a room con- 
taining a man and other diversificadon. 
A patch of sunlight came through a win- 
dow and fell on a bare wall Tvn>^ 
idendcal series of gray samples were 
fastened to the wall, one in sunlight and 
the other in shade. In the actual room 
one would have had little difficulty 
matching the grays correctly, detpito 
differences in illuminadop. But lu die 
photograph a middle its siimligibt 
leiemed to snatch dw sdiito saa^|de 4 ^ 
shadow. Tldse wus toktt 



^thth tti* !■ Jk H to lit I i 

Mil 'llllllB IXnUL A llonMMISOf^ |wiiCt i l Mg 
pm ktmt wdiiteimt onl^ 

mtief, vbA a tingle a&Or tasupuencf 
ilk A iriewer wu itiU k' bit better. By 
tu the bot reproduction of the nioal 
fSect wa* obtained by ttereoscopk color 
pbotognphy. Clearly the more chiei 
you give 0 as to (he actual arrtmgement 
Ofiobjectt in a woiM of light and 
ahadow, the better will be his color con* 
alOacy. laddentally, the reader who is 
intenstod in (dtotography might well 
read the references given above, for 
litty illuttiate the importance of the 
piyehology of perception to anyone who 
werbs wkh photography, either old-style 
or colored. 

‘ And now a final word about the 
artist. We have to qualify a statement 
we made eariier in this chapter. The 
pahiter must not make an accurate re- 
production of his scene, in the sense 
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Bhe dki the pktOK* wotUdaniRtficUtt 
tsogyeat ucmtiosts, dMtopanlid'liduii 
of perceptual coastancy*,' Vm maapk!, 
constancy kn us see a whik' wall m 
uniformly white even when it it partially 
shadowed. Obviously, the paioier latut 
not paint it all white, or thm would he 
no shadow. On the other hand, he 
must not darken the shadowed wall at 
much at a light meter teUs him it ac- 
tually is darkened, or it would appear 
too dark in the finished picture. The 
artist must learn to adjust his colon 
and shapes so that the finished picture, 
hung on a wall, will aeate the percep- 
tion of something like the or^^inal 
scene. The actual picture will not be 
an accurate projection of the scene, nor 
will it be a copy of the perception; but 
you would get a more realistic impression 
from the painting than from a good color 
photograph. 
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VISUAL DEPTH PERCEPTION 


Artists, philosophers, and psychologists 
have long been challenged by the every* 
day fact of three-dimensional seeing. 
Tlie problem is set by the very structure 
of the eye, which forms an optical 
image on a surface, the retina. Such a 
mechanism can indicate the direction 
from which U^t waves come, but not, 
in any obvious way, the distance of a 
visible object from the eye. The diffi- 
culty is clear in Figure i6-i which 
shows how several points in the visual 
field are projected on the retina. Light 
coming from difierent directions (A, B) 
falls on diSe»nt retinal areas (a, b) and 
so can be discriminated. But, since all 
points lying in the same direction (Aj, 
A,, A,) are projected on the same retinal 
area (a), how can O possibly tell which 
point is nearest and which farthest from 
his eye? This is the problem of depth 
perception. 



ns. The proUleiD of depth peroeption. 
Itis Iss u es frtata all poinu on a given Unct at 
AiiAoA^ailfsIlionthpMtimlpobiua. Hence, 
die WthM poim can indicate only the ditecthm 

tau firgmed in onf 


to be used is a matter of convenictatMi, 
In animal experiments, which arts uth 
fortunately very scarce, we eotilil nig 
some motor response, such as a jsmft 
which might be accurately adjusted M 
the width of a gap in the path (p. glli^ 
In a human experiment some verbid 
report, or an equivalent, is tqtedfied in 
the instructions. 0 may be adeed lo 
estimate the distance of the stimnhss 
object in feet away firom him. He jogy 
have t6 set two objecti at equal dsitantei 
from him (Method of Adjustments {a 
199); or he may have to judge which «| 
two objects is farther away (Method Of 
Limiu, or Method of Constant SthhulQ. 
Our problem is to discover what vama* 
hies, both S- and 0 *variables, contfolixhg 
response. Here we encounter some ooini- 
plications. There are eye mavemMltt 
of adjustment to the distanoe of an icda 
ject— movements of focusing and a» 
vergence-— which are deady retpeawi 
and could be used as indicattnwcrf aide' 
quate or inadequate response to dhtamyt 
(ppi 457, 49s). But they are not jAw 
R'variables used in tnoit stodjea dt 
depdi perception. The eantraating ay# 
muscles feed bach luBesthetie impidMia 
into the t»ain» imd when we ate the# 
iiut on tho noiiiblo rote of ihism 
liiotte 0ii dopth 

Ullll 
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aadlncve to be daned jh 0-variabkt 
or peifiaps as intervening variables* 
Tliett is another and very important 
dass of 0 *variables» the effects of past 
experience, including both the long- 
term effects of learning and the short- 
lived effects of '*set'' (p. 4 ). One of 
the traditional problems in depth percep- 
tion^a problem we shall not consider 
at any length — ^is the relative impor- 
tance of past experience and original 
nature as O-variables. 

laboratory studies of visual depth per- 
ception are mostly concerned with the 
SArariables, which are signs or indicators 
of tte distance of an object. Nowadays 
diey are commonly called cues of dep^ 
or distance. How shall we discover and 
evaluate these cues? Why not ask the 
observer to tell us what cues he is using 
when he judges one object to be farther 
away than another? The trouble is 
that he usually cannot tell. He may 
even assert that he needs no cues, since 
he sees the disunce of the object di- 
necily. He is mistaken here, as our 
previous analysis shows. It has been 
argised at times that the observer cannot 
possibly use a cue without being aware 
of the cue. The cue is a sign of dis- 
tance, distance being the meaning of the 
sign; if O is not aware of the sign, how 
out) be be aware of its meaning? The 
answer is that 0*9 whole interest is in 
die meanings and if he gets the meaning 
piompilyi the sign is forgotten or not 
hVen nodeed apart from its meaning. 
At ainy rate, there are numerous exam- 
ftes sd ones that are used without being 
as the binaural time- 
dydetence me of sound direction (p. 

Sonmtimei^ to be sure, the ob- 
InMw cha tell what cue he is using, m 
tdllliilesayls^ 


general^ we should avoid an overintel- 
lectualbed view of the proceia of per- 
ception. Think, rather, of such a 
gadget as the modern antiaircraft gun 
director. People feed data into it by 
turning cranks, setting dials, etc., so 
providing cues or S-variables. The ma- 
chine integrates these data and responds 
by pointing the gun and setting the fuse 
for the direction and distance of the 
target. It might be called a ”depth- 
perception machine.” The question Of 
awareness need not concern us any 
more in the case of the human observer 
than in the case of the machine. If we 
can demonstrate that certain stimulus 
variables control the observer's response, 
that is the essential thing. 

There is one important difference 
between the machine and the human 
observer with respect to cues of distance. 
Irrelevant or superfluous data are not 
fed into the machine as they constantly 
are fed into the human observer. We 
can approach our problem accordingly 
by inquiring first what possible cues of 
depth are present in the situation, and 
proceeding to work out the actual utility 
of these possible cues experimentally. 

POSSIBLE CUES 
OF DEPTH 

If we were going to construct an optical 
instrument for measuring the distance 
of an object from an observer, we could 
utilize either one of two bitsic principles, 
focusing and triangulation. Let us con- 
sider these principles as a framework 
into which we can later fit the diverie 
facts of depth perception. 

Focusii^. In order to obtain a ckfl* 
lecture of an objem» the mmm 
lor tbeidittalkiBO 
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iMHt'ttltt MM« ft tflM Of lb« M ttlQwm 
iM ¥%tite i^a. A caiAm eotild tie ar* 
Ui me^re the distance of ao 
object It would need both (i) a dis- 
tance igauge Such as is Used to indicate 
how far forward lens should be 
^aced to focus for a known distance. 



Fio« 16-9. The optics o£ focus. The point B, 
emits rays m all directions, as suggested by the 
arrows. The rays which fall on the lens are b^t 
to converge on Che retina, at the point be, as 
indicated by the solid lines Rays from point 
Be readi the lens at a flatter angle and are 
brought to focus as be, in front of the retina 
Since there is no surface to stop them at be, they 
diverge again, forming a blur circle on the retina. 
Rays from Bi are brought to a (theoretical) focus 
behind the retina, giving a blur circle on the 
retina itself. All points at the distance to which 
the lens is accommodated or focused at the mo- 
ment will be sharp, all others will yield blur 
circles 

and ( 2 ) a ground glass plate to substitute 
for the film while you move the lens in 
and out until you get a clear picture of 
die object. If you first get the clear 
picture and then read the gauge, you 
have a measure of the (otherwise un- 
known) distance of the object. 

The eye focuses on an object, not by 
moving the lens forward and backward 
as in the camera, but by changing the 
^ohvestity and strength of the lens. This 
result, icalled aceommodaiion, is accom- 
plished by the ciliary muscle. If the 
Object is relatively distant (6 feet or 
ttaott)* the muscle is relaxed; as the ob* 
jict c4mes nearer and nearer, the muscle 
contracts more and more, so catisifig the 
kass to become more and more conVex. 
iShk/ti b a |>Oslible depHi cue. First* 
k tAear ^Ithage of ibe object <bf 
1 ^ the 


cse^jsfse ot sise mepvjr 

i&ittcle wai <lM! to tiM Mbn 

kituisthetic and caia i# 

an index of the dlftanoe of fhe a^jaet. 
If you foou on a ytxy atut aadh 

-<» the point of a pencil h^ld k feW 
inches fltnn the single open eyie, fod may 
be able to detect a sensation Of acraitt ia 
the eye, but the conscious semaiiOh hi 
not necessary, according to Our previotlt 
discussion. This cue might be seryice- 
able at short distances, in the absmioe 
of anything better. But the fact that 
we ordinarily shift focus from one near 
object to another, without any “feeling 
around,” shows that other cues get in 
their work first and render the kines- 
thetic cue rather superfluous. Whether 
it has any actual value can only be 
determined by experiments in whidi ail 
other cues of distance are excluded. 

Triangulation. A second source of pos- 
sible cues of distance is found in the 
properties of a triangle. A tuorveyor 
can measure the width of a liver 
running a base line along the near bank 
and sighting from each end of this line 
at a point on the opposite bank. Hav» 
ing measured one side and thi^ two 
adjacent angles of a triangle, he out 
compute the desired width by trigoHona^ 
etry. Similar data are available to the 
human observer in binocular vlsiecil 
He facet straight toward the ol^eet mod 
converges his eyes so as to obtain ein|^ 
vision by bringing the image of lif* 
object to the fovea of eadh tfe. fH 
Uten has a uiEuigle to work with* line 
bate line being hit fixed interoculir djs. 
tance, and the adjacent ai^iei beii^ Oui 
amounts of convmgence of the t%fat nod 
left eyes or fhe sum of these amonhtt 
Which is the omm^gence an|^ ^1^ 
Wtf caWKit tepiBcy Imm m Ittiw 
htv i*' ‘inwlN* <m 
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Wta* ^nrniakli^^yitfmMmitilmihd^ Mm. JUnhmmmm mi jtJffT #. .Mm^. 

F It %.ifl H ito #» iHViiiki^ i» lfi>«l^l|MI 

(iiitierp|»ltt«^ lAf^iiiiiyliwiipoii F 

tlie angle C$^ m unii^ C»r nnA the tarn ^ miB al^tel (mUn 

are equal if O it facSnl directly toward the object) it the total 
and 2£ Che angle C &ven the dltianoe D. the 2 ^ can he cnmfintedl ihr 
given this angle, the distance can be faemputed. The compotackm can nae 
this larmula; tan ^ = se^j/D, ga.^ nun b^ng ^ the intnrocular dtscanae^ 

However, it is more convenient and sufficiently accurate for most purposet lo 
treat the interocular distance. LR, as the arc of a circle, with D in mm as the 
radius, so that /C =- dg/D, when measured in radians (p. ggi). A radian cc 
approximately 57<g”» and more exactly 206,865 angular sec. So we have the 
following Cormulas: 

(1) Given D in mm, to find i£C in seconds, 

ZC cr Jg. X .06^65 = .ec 

(2) Given the /C in sec, to find D in mm, 

D= iMSIiSimn 

i C 

^ Fqc exar^le# when tingle vision it secured by a total convergence of 10*, the distance of the Ob* 

*>>“> (*b«ut »S to). 

A In dxpi^mental work, D it the primary measurement and the angle C it computed from D. 
Hem ate a lew corresponding values: 


JDInffim 

tnatc^ 

approx. 

D m mm 

/Cm secss 

approx, 

100 

IS 4 . 07 « 

sa- 

1 , 0 CX> 

>3407 

8 7 * 

Soo 

44 > 69 i 

lt* 

10,000 

i.S 4 i 

0 S 7 * 

600 

M.S 45 

6 - 

50,000 

268 

007* 







mmiraetenk Init it is a distance to which 
he is daotoughlf habituated. Nor can 
tee expect him to perceive the con* 
tieitehoe mgle in radians or degrees, 
but she might xegister it in terms of 
eoaiMUlilar contraction. Sing^ vision of 
• idistant object (say over 150 feet away) 
imbtejned with the eyes in the parallel 
psilitian, hut as the object comes nearer, 
the bntemil rMus muscles contract more 
had nMhrh to secure ^per convergence 
had atalle idsion, Kinesthetic in^iufaes 
wm dmeS)' Ausdes, fed back into the 
Ifthia, luraiah a postilde cue of distance. 
SlfbAiH cue is not jwecise ettougb to 
01 ift ehe dtwidnA distance, it might en* 
ed^dk <0 edl which <ME two points ww 
hsirtlheir enaty. 

) I- 1 

si^iamaMu The Idnesihetic «»e »{ 
' bhe siiA of acepAAhdh^ 
ivthmtaaeeaie mlv aliA' dean 



vision has been secured by the aid <d 
some prior cue or by trial and error. 
A good prior cue of an optical nature 
is always present in binocular vision. 
The fundamental fact is brought out by 
a simple experiment. Take a straight- 
edge such as a ruler or piece of blotting 
paper and hold it in frrnit of the nose 
pointing forward, one flat side cm she 
rig^t and the other on the left With 
the rig^t eye alone you see the rig^t 
side, with the left eye alcwse the left 
side. Looking with the rij^t eye ahme 
you tee the far end to tSfe ri|^t ol the 
near end; and acccndiqgly^ in shifthig 
your fixation hoA the nAX t» toe hgt 
«nd, you turn thh eye a toe ‘Cp* 
the 1^ in shifto% Iaa toe hnr A| toe; 
nesr end. <Lasakhig vdto toe hto itof| 
ahme ymi see toeitoy.Aidi^ toe m 

T f ufi" pip *r" ^ 

driltle ■badiit^'^wrfiAht jiwB^ 




lli«,«a^«««,^|«r>«iidi4»verBe.««li> 

ing A V ^peoing msf Irow you, with »t»«ihm tiuMv if qa wt^'oi 
tM«cigh|<cye view on itie r%ht; but if them from bieocAhtf niiim M* 
yn» htnte the fw end, the V opens to- find out bow much depth p ii m | t i d <iti 
wwid you, with die right'eye view on tbe^ ^vould be left, 
left, Xn shifting fixation binocularly, 

each eye follows ia own image, the same Binocular disparity. Douhle ttO- 

as if it alone were open. cur when the rays from an ob|«et fish 

In general, if a near and a far object on noncorresponding areas of ,tbe tamo 
ate both straight in hont and you fixate retinas. With both eyes ootovetged s^kMi 
the near object, you get double images an object, its image falls on the ttris 
of the far object, the righteye image foveas which are corresponding anas, 
being to the right of the lefteye image; Other objecu may be teen single he- 
but if you fixate the far object, so get- cause they are at the same distance as 
ting double images of the near object, the convergence point and so are imaged 
the right-eye image is to the left of on corresponding areas. But objects 
the left-eye image, If you get crossed nearer or farther than the conveigence 
double images of an object, that object point are imaged on noncorrespomding 
is this side of your present fixauon point or "duparate” areas of the two retoMs 
and you must cross your eyes more to and are said to show disparity. The 
see it single; but if you get uncrossed amount of disparity is a 
double images of an object, that object quantity. If you hold your two fate- 
lies beyond your present fixation point fingers straight before your nose and 
and you must converge less, look farther maintain fixation on the nearer tans 
away, to see it single. while moving the farther one away~-<ri 

When the near and far points are not maintain fixation on the farther one 
both straight in front or in the same line while bringing the nearer one toward 
of sight, the eye movement from one you — ^in either case disparity »nyiff#re f 
fixarion point to the other is com- with the difference in depdi. Hus facl 
pounded of a omjugate movement (p. is illustrated by the "Vs" of Figure tfr4| 
498) apd a convergence movement. The 


conjugate movement is a response to 
dli^ion and can be regarded as equal 
ia both eyes, while the convergence 
ittuvemmit is a response to depth and is 
essejarially fhe same as in the simple 
esae examined. 

Tfhe s%nificance of double images as 
eucs^ tteptiswas pointed out very early 
bDl!. JliiKing (1161-1864) but has 'some- 
rinup jbeen ovef-hioked by later investi- 
The that wuae porsoqs caa- 
lipit perimps because of 
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^ disparity i9:«q«u0 

^ lo file cmvogence angte the^it^itrcr 
point minus the convergence angle of 
«l^:|a]?clier point; j^e., it U equal to the 
ejhnme of convergence in shifting from 
either point to the other. So from the 
little table under Figure 16-3, we find 
that the disparity of a point 300 mm 
away ti 36 la = 24^ when the eyes 
are cmverged on a point 100 mm away. 
This would be uncrossed disparity. If 
the fixatioii point is 300 mm away^ the 
disparity of a point 100 mm away is 
again 24**, this being crossed dispar- 
ity. 

s.. {disparity can be represented more 
pk^rially in a projection of the retinal 
images upon a frontal-parallel plane 
ihrOugh the convergence point, as illus- 
trated in Figure 16-5. Here we are 
working with the tangents of the con- 
vetgence angles instead of with these 
angles measured in degrees^ 


awe axMt^ter. m ^ mJke Of ^ eoth« 
pleieness, we should tuentiOta die 
ter. This U the locus oi all points in 
space that give nohdisparate images 
at a given degree of convergence. For 
example, fixate an object at 10 feet 
from the head. The object fixated will 
appear single, since the eyes are con^ 
verged to throw its image on correspond- 
ing foveal points of the two eyes. Ob- 
jects nearer than or beyond the fixation 
point, but in essentially the same line 
of regard, will give double images be- 
cause they stimulate noncorresponding 
retinal points. But now consider ob- 
jects off to one side, in the periphery of 
the visual field. How far from the eye 
must they be to stimulate corresponding 
points and be seen as single? At first 
thought it would seem that all points at 
the same distance from the eyes, 10 feet 
in our example, would be seen as single; 
that is, that the horopter would be a 



Fic. 16-5. Disparity as shown by the 
projection method The straightedge 
NF, extending forward in the primary 
line of sight, is viewed with the eyes 
fixated on its middle point To sim’ 
plify matters we show the left-eye view 
alone in the first frame. The fixated 
middle point is imaged on the fovea, 
the far ^tid to the right of the fovea 
and the near end to the left. Pro- 
jected upon the frontat-parallel plane 
through the fixation point, the fer ml 
falls at Fl and the near end at Nx,. 
The right eye alone would give a stali- 
Jar projection, hut reversed. 

In the second framaihe same straight- 
edge is viewed binocularly, and the 
right-eye and left-eye views a«e eom- 
bined. The douhle inckages of F am 
seen to he tmemssed, those of N pMMied! 


The dis|;Huity of the F images shows as Fl F», and the disparity qf the N images as Ns Ki,. ^ ^ 
^ Ml^htedge placed ohliquely or to one side, the same method could he used to worn 
mu the dtspaiitiei. The msultiUg would he uusymmetrtcal but would stlU show the 
Skim Ipfl, Ihhl vrheoem a ppipt ip lies beyond the plane of the fidatlnn ptdnt, M 






ghetto} MiifMet iK4t|i « 
iMered ai thd bxiii^ of the no6e. Thh 
turn dni: to be quite inoorntt It can 
be ahbwn by geometry that the iheortii^ 
cal shape of the horopter » a circle which 
passes through the point of fixation and 
the centers of rotation of the two eyes. 
But even this turns out to be wrong 
when put to an experimental test, for 
there are certain complicating factors in 
the eye itself. The experimental deter- 
mination of the actual or empirical 
horopter is simple in theory, but tedious 
in practice. O simply maintains fixa^ 
tion on one rod, and adjusts another at 
various peripheral positions until it looks 
single in every case (Fig. i6*6). As can 


ithtig Ecqinilntimce 
topk k suffidenk^ 

Motion parallax. ParallUx in gena^l k 
the change in direction of an tibjmi 
Suiting &om a change in the 
position. Binocular parallax il dii# 10 
the slight difference in position Of the 
two eyes. A much larger parallax » 
suits from a shift of head position by ft 
inches to the right or left. By such a 
shift you may obtain strikingly difterent 
views of an object, but not obtaining 
them simultaneously you do not get the 
impressive stereoscopic effect of binocu^ 
lar vision. While moving* however* you 
do get an impressive view of relative tttP* 



Fig. i6-6. (Ogle. 1950.) The empincal horop- 
ter. If the eyes are converged on a rod at F,. a 
rod at any other point on the curve passing 
through Fi will be seen as single; tods nearer to, 
or further from, O will be seen as double. The 
actual shape of the horopter changes with fixa- 
tion distapee, as shown by the curves through Ft 
and Ft. 


ht seen, the actual shape Pf the horopter 
varies with the fixation distance. 

Acknowledge of the horc^ter is of im- 
pottanue in a thorough mathematical 
anatydk of certain aspects 6f dej^th per- 
{Ktelmholta* 1985; Ogle, 1950)* 
lor pmt of us* fortunately, a nod- 


tiOn within the visual field. As yoU 
move to the right, all the objects before 
you move relatively to the left, but the 
angular displacement of distant objects 
is much less than that of near ob}ects-<^ 
a pure matter of geometry. 

The observer's eyes do not remain pas- 
sive during a shift of head or body posi- 
tion. They are apt to fixate some Ob- 
ject and maintain fixation on it by a 
backward pursuit movement (p. ^ to). It 
you fixate an object in the middle dis- 
tance, so keeping the image of that ob- 
ject on the fovea while you move yoUT 
head to the right, the images of all the 
nearer objects will move in one direction 
along the retina and those of all thb 
farther objects in the opposite direction. 
You see the farther objects move wtdk 
you and the nearer objects mPVe hi&k* 
ward. And the nearer any object, die 
more rapid is its relative backward 
tion; the farther it is, the greater iU TtiA> 
tive forward motion. How much use k 
ordinarily made of ^is eXceBenf cue m 
depth we do not Imow. Indie woottror 
any similar intricate environsmeit^ dm 
distance Comes to life al somi^ei Mk 


- fv 





jblUlilO'iM iittWw. In wf)id' i«lli«llil)' 

miofwca^t ewm tlw 

«f i>, 

^ i ^ '* 

p)i m 4^it}i cue. |f you kw>w the 
It^il me o{ M vftible object, you have e 
gpod indication o{ it* distance. This 
like those just considered, belongs 
W^der the head of triangulation. In 
figure i 6>7, A is the sire, and D is the 



Me. lOy. (Schlosberg, 1950.) The geometry of 
yiwat tiae and depth. A end <1 represent the 
f|Sa obiljeia and retinal image, reqtectively. D 
fpd ^ represent the distance from Nodal point 
^ to object and retina, respectively, liince d is 
CnilMtaht, the equation may be written e = A/D. 
'^Ibe traeUflo A/D is the tangent of the visual 
•agla (V). 

distance of the object, while n is the size 
cl the retinal image, and d is the distance 
horn the nodal point of all rays (rear of 
Itms) to the retina. We have a pair of 
similar triangles, in which a/d = A/D. 
\yhen Q looks at an object, both a and d 
are givep physiologically, even though he 
has no conscious knowledge of either of 
t^iem. The size of his eyeball, being 
comtan^ can, be taken as 1 and dropped 
liDqtn the equation, leaving a = A/D. 
The size of the retinal image obviously 
sSigiiiqh* ht his nervous system. If O 
the real size (A) of the object, he 
ffnld the equation to get its dis- 
lil^oeX^ Since he obviously does know 
liaeSyOf many familiar objects, the 

& |M^fattity is that he uses this knowl- 
eim cu^iitantly in judging distances, 
oK^tN A»t the artist uses in 
iliig depth bdhilg Tender this hc »4 

iMiir, . M tiifi. liiijear 

IH; y lM i tri toifl l field idl 
to t)ie inne gemrel immih* 


cd of 

eqoal) nm ifditdi mbm^ 

OMlter fetinid jiinei; A 
stant white a dearease^s the equation ^ 
mauds an increase in D, and so the ides 
and tracks are seen in depth. Themi is 
one strictly visual factor in this group 
that the artist cannot use; the rate at 
which an object of known speed moves 
across the retina serves to give its dis*^ 
tance» since the speed and rate are sim- 
ply A and a per unit time. The same 
equation provides a means of finding A 
when D and a are given, as in experi- 
ments on *'size constancy'* and in many 
everyday situations. 

Interposition or covering. The impos- 
sibility of seeing around a corner is cer- 
tainly one of the elementary facts of 
visual experience and one which the lit- 
tle child learns very early in his career. 
He learns that one object may be hidden 
behind another, that the hidden one is 
farther away, and that he can often get 
to see the hidden object by moving to the 
right or left. So, by the combined prin- 
ciples of interposition and motion paral- 
lax, he can make the acquaintance of 
other depth cues. When the farther ob- 
ject is only partly covered by the nearer 
one, their common contour may show 
which is in front even without any move- 
ment on the observer's part or any fa- 
miliarity with the two objects (Ratoodi, 
1949). Also, the figure which looks more 
complete is likely to appear in Ironf 
(Chapanis k McCleaiyp 1959)^ In 
tain situations, inia^position is fht.qsily 
dependable cue of re|ad^e distaM^ m ^ 
the case of field attiUery: if. the, 11^ 
hurst obscmies the tsn^ Site 
"shorL^* hut if tar ge t- _ 

qgaips^ tl|lf i| 
dw nugtt it i»Q 



n 


i»iti6f|i[as^^ mtut «$tit tilt 
dt i$ ctear 

that that planet i« located be* 
tmm the earth and the sun. 

4 

Shadema. Another indication ol depth 
and relief* much used by the painter* is 
the thading on a rounded or angular sui> 
face (p. 43a). Also the shadow cast by 
one object upon another shows which ofch 
ject is farther away, provided the source 
or direction of light is clearly revealed. 
False shading or false indications of the 
source of light can give some very inter- 
esting effects such as converting positive 
relief into intaglio, convex into concave* 
and the reverse. Shell craters photo- 
graphed from the air look like mounds 
when the picture is turned upside down; 
and many other examples have been 
found and published. A simple exam- 
ple {Fig. 16-8)* if tried on a number of 



Fig. i5 -8. (After v. Fieandt. 1938.) Convexities 
and concavities on a plane surface, with light 
comihg from one direction. Turn the picture 
over. 

pmdns. win bring out several factors 
aftectiiig the appearance: (1) the light in 
^ms usually to come from 
(a) the convex has the advantage 
m 0 concave; (9) there is some tend- 
lii seh ^ libei ffgutes as idikh in re- 
of overhead i%ht* 
Its hai as in you^ 


Idling tesim 

experience* mr is duM psiibsm m Itlt 
tmrn adjustment td thh 
the enviromnent? Young 
^ared from She time ^ 
that receive all their li|^ ' 

through the wirMnesh door* the SdpwNi 
sides being covered with bladt dMi dM 
even the feeding troughs beiilgatf gtiH. 
Hess (1950) raised an experimenmlgKid^ 
in this way and a control group aritfi 
light from above. A realistic phuto* 
graph of scattered wheat grains was pre- 
pared and mounted vertically in dm test 
cage. In one half Of the picture eash 
grain had a shadow below it* as it hrdfn 
overhead lighting* but in die other halt 
the shadows were above the grains^ At 
7 weeks of age, many of the chicks would 
peck at the pictured grains* and piracti* 
cally all that did peck chose first dm 
grains conforming to the illumination in 
which they had been reared. Those ac- 
customed to light from below chose die 
grains with shadows on top. A seebnd 
experiment with samples tested after 
weeks was less successful and seemed to 
show that adjustment to lighting from 
below was quite diificult^as if dvtiiiead 
lighting was after all more in accordance 
with the nature of chicks. The notUrer 
nurture question could be raised ih 
nection with every one of the dafith iCiiei; 
but experimental evidence is ha^ 10 ot>- 
tain because so much spadal leaxnillig 
may occur in the first few mofidd eff OVOU 
the human infant’s life. 

Aerial periq»eciive. The distant monje^ 
tains are blue in the {fairly) deidr cow# 
try air, and the bmidingi a IMb 
away are pmf in die smoky dty, "llbii 
are ahmyseome^siifl^ 
ia^tbo aacth|a»0dl^ 
die ethff ^ 



^ mfTBf 


^ptctiwe Ix^tw to |^ 
^ ifOpOIIMMIt t<Am 

In a sttmuladng l>ook cm 
tpoice perception Gibson <ig5oa) calls at- 
to the importance of siiirfaces 
inch ai the #oor or ground over ivhi<tk 
W creep or walk or drive or fly. When 
fiychologisu speak of otes of depth, they 
am usually thinking of the distance of an 
iiolated object or of the relative distance 
of two objects, and in their experiments 
they are apt to conceal the floor, ceiling, 
and side walls of the laboratory room 
because, with them in plain view, the 
observer would have no difficulty in see- 
ing . the distance of a specific object. 
Gibson argues that O has direct visual 
•evidence of the floor as a flat surface ex- 
tending out in front, If there is any 
regular marking or visible texture in 
the floor, this texture becomes gradually 
denier to the eye as the distance in- 
creases; and similar gradients of texture 
are seen in the road or field or water sur^ 
face as we look ahead (Fig. 16-9). Such 



a^mgtuieigmdienl is just as truly a mat- 
tindnal atimuhilion as the color oar 
Mts of the tetinal imege. 
poiimu that coniribum m the 


by iimm pempeedvn Md by Mflcdi 
parallax* These gradients in the retbaa} 
image ere directly correlated with objca^ 
tive distance on the one hand and with 
0*s impressions of distance on the othns. 
$0 an all-embracing spatial view of the 
immediate environment is likely to be 
obtained before, rather than after, a per- 
ception of the distance of particular ob- 
jects, Such is Gibson’s theory in bare 
outline, 

Interaction of cues. In any actual ex- 
perience several of these factors may be 
fed into our depth-perception machine. 
The outcome is not necessarily a mere 
sum of the effects of single factors. One 
strong factor, such as covering, may de- 
termine the perception, nullifying the 
others. Or the perception may be un- 
stable and shifting. In general, known 
objects are surprisingly stable and often 
resist distortion by inappropriate ac- 
commodation, convergence, or retinal 
disparity. Hence, the attempt to iso- 
late the effect of any single factor must 
be made with extreme care. Many of 
the discrepancies in the literature are 
due to a failure to consider this point, as 
we shall see. The difficulty has led some 
psychologists to become discouraged with 
the analytic approach (Vernon, 1937), 
But let us turn to the experimental at- 
tempts to evaluate the various possible 
cues which we have been considering. 

In the history of the subject^ die first 
important experimenter was the eminent 
painter and engineer, Leonardo da Vind 
(1451-1519). Painters were having trou^ 
ble in securing good depth effects. Leo^ 
nardo advised the following atperiiiiciiiii 

Go into the coinitry, iriett pbiecM 
at 4 iitance» of too, tm Bi 4 it nh;*. , « . 
a dieet o{ ^la» firmly in front of you, 
die eye jEbnd in kcntiiMi, nOjil tMi» wi «•# 
UMt <(f n tM« «Di Mw |Ni. 
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llbiwt^ 4 k iridc jitt dliiw ilK a«^ 

la),te i«i!ii tnKide it* tMidiif, md a»lor your 
tio duplkatte ihc color and relief of 
. . . FoQow the fame procedure 
ia jMdietiiig die second and third trees situ- 
otod at <he greater distances. Preserve these 
pajntitigs on glass os aids and teadiors in your* 
woiiL. 

Besides taking note of practically all 
the depth cues that can be utilized by 
the painter, Leonardo made a beginning 
in the study of binocular effects. But it 
was the philosopher George Berkeley in 
1709 who first pointed to the nonvisual, 
kinesthetic cues produced by the eye mus- 
cles in accommodation and convergence. 
Berkeley made no experiments to check 
on the actual value of these possible in- 
dicators of distance. The next impor- 
tant name is that of the physicist Charles 
Wheatstone, whose discovery of stereo- 
scopic vision and invention of the stereo- 
scope (1838) inaugurated the modern era 
of experimentation on space perception. 
(For much more on this history see Bor- 
ing, 194*, pp. *63-311.) 

THE STEREOSCOPE 
AND STEREOSCOPIC 
VISION 

The fact of binocular parallax and the 
probable value of double images in three- 
dimensional seeing have been discussed. 
But something very important remains 
to be said on die binocular cues of depth. 
What Wheatstone pointed out in 1838 
was diat the two eyes get diSerent views 
of a three-dimensional object located 
fairly near the observer. The combine- 
dun and fudtm <4 these disparate views, 
he'CMsjactuted, mig^t produce die vivid 
dt^pitb «Sect of binocular vision. He set 
sAttet ceslii^* this hypcMheih by maMpg 
a^l^ropiiaie dniv^ag* ^ ^ two 
iMr^fVlewa at an and {uesendiqi 
thitmi eesMniMlv Mn etaislianediidV' to 


the two cyet^nand^tw pmiA tim eiMWE 
and realhtiethttotihinit^ 

SO obtained, 

Some ingenuity was required to leciiie 
good focus on the separate vim* |l 
f amall drawings or picmres are heldrall^ 
close to the eyes, accommodation hat lo 
be strong while convergence is mlaaD^d^ 
a difficult trick for most people to teaam. 
A pair of tubes to look trough js some 
help. But Wheatstone invented a much 
better device. 

The mirror stereoscope. The pictuies 
are placed at the right and left and 
viewed by way of small oblique miirers 
dose to Ac eyes (Fig. 16-10). The pic- 
tures are at Ae same distance as the ob- 
ject represented and in Ae same Arec-^ 
tion from each eye by way of its mirxoCs 
So accommodation and convergence are 
correct, and the two retinal images are 
Ae same as would be received front 
Ae actual object. The observer's visual 
mechanism combines Ae two pictures 
and gets Ae same Aree-dimensional ef« 
feet as if viewing Ae object. 

Construction of stereograms. By the aid 
of construction lines like those shovm in 
Figure 16-10, accurate monocular views 
can be prepared for use in a stefeoecope- 
The construction lines are in a hori- 
zontal plane Arough Ae nodal points of 
the eyes, Ni, and Nn, The minois can 
be omitted from the diagram^ and mif 
Ae nodal poinu of the eyes are neoeiskiy. 
At fint it is safer to mixk to objects Adc 
are uniform in horizontal cross seai<ni« 
like a wedge pointing toward yms or d 
cube. Then Ae lines drawn from 
A, K and C intexaecc Ae line ST m 
points Aat give Ae locathm of Ae verti^ 
eal edges lor Ae left eye* and 
for Ae righMye view. Tlie 
stereegiamiait liscAn 0 ^ 



tgl nitvlrii 

19 w at#m^ 

tuMBtco^ IQbc «y4i pw to vnowi^ 
iM amiuiickdate at tHusf til 

viewkig tha muiUi^ieicip 
A3KX and the twn veiinai hdagtt M 
to be the aanie aM in virwihf a |Mia 
jection a£ the wedfe on the i^ne St 
through the convergence point. With 

B thc eyes fixated on the near edge B, 
single foveal vision ii obtained Of B, 
but there is some (uncrossed) disparity 
for A and also for C. This disj^rify^ 
as present in the projection plane ST* 
is copied in the two drawings to be 
placed at and Pr and viewed 
through the mirrors, M and M. !f the 
dh^arity is not too great, the double images are evidently fused, for 0 sees a single wedge in depth 

Itutied face up. With a more compli- eral distance may even be increased to 
caied object a separate diagram of this many feet, as in successive airplane 
sort is needed for each important cross photos. If the disparity is too great, fu- 
section; an upright pyramid would re- siOn of the two views will not occur; in- 
f]iute two» one at the base and another stead you get double images or binocular 
lil& the apex. In such constructions it is rivalry. This failure is frequent in 
necessary to stick to scale, and the scale stereograms prepared by students in a 
had better be much larger than in Fig- laboratory exercise, 
use i6<lo. If you assume inches as It must be stressed that binocular dis- 
die tnterocular distance from Nj, to Nr, parity, resulting from the different loca« 
ynu must represent the distance to the tions of the two eyes, is horizontal rather 
object on the same scale. You will rarely than vertical. Only a small amount of 
find disparities as large as those shown in vertical disparity can be tolerated, coy- 
Figuire 16-10, which represents a rather responding perhaps to the amount chat 
extreme case. would be introduced into a real situa- 

IlihiS^gBcmmtrical construction of stere- tion by a slight cocking of the head. 
OfpBsii* M instructive but scarcely prac- This requirement sometimes causes trou- 
tliUblo with complicated objects. It is ble with stereoscopic views taken from m 
pmibk to look at the object with one airplane. The camera for such pictures 
Oft at a lime i(tdthout moving the head) must be oriented so diat the movement 
mui so editain the two desired drawings, of the airplane is lateral with respea to 
$tiii eaikr it is to take two photographs, the desired picture* or the separate viewa 
iiotriiig the camera laterally between will refuse to combine. ^ . 

allOti by the amount of the interocular 4 

There are twin^lens cameras &evtvse 4 and inanaied dispafjiy« TUm 
two cameras in one-^- 4 hat take Wheatstone mirror stereoscope » ha# w 
smitograms in a single snap of number of advantages in its large omA 
Sudi idiotoi am oftem open tm mmftbitiifHfim 

dian the nhrmal can interchange Sfa« 

fye wib and 

iknr dinsim view* ibe lat^ aovemad^ 




Tii« Ifk 


imm iMH ^ tl^ effect end 

idiiHe nee*^ <ie|peitdii% m &e object* rtp- 
the vstxiom fkpib cues that 
mdy be pies^t In a line drawings 
^UA as the M^ge of Figure i6-io» revcrs-« 
iitg the direction of disparity by inte^ 
changing the right and left views con- 
verts a convexity into a concavity; the 
iKWdge becomes hollow and points away 
bom the observer. But such reversal 
rarely succeeds with pictures of more 
concrete objects like a chest of drawers 
or a human face. A face inside out is 
scarcely a possible perception, though 
the reversal will work if the face is 
painted to look like a mask. 

If laige mirrors are substituted for the 
right and left pictures in Figure 16-10 
and adjusted to be roughly parallel to 
the small ones, the lines of sight are di- 
rected outward toward objects in the 
environment. The disparity is in- 
creased, for the eyes are in effect sepa- 
rated by the distance between the large 
mirrors, perhaps a couple of feet. So the 
binocular depth effect is extended to 
iaraway objects. In this form the mirror 
stereoscope becomes a teleHereoscope, 
It increases the depth effect, making an 
ordinary room appear like a long cor- 
ridor. Prism binoculars embody this 
principle in a smaller degree. By another 


fisadeet that #ai 

eveiry home around ffiO turn of til# Ml< , 
tury. Its prums ca^ ^ ^ 

mirrors of Figure 16-1% djsa|eai*|^ 
f lines of sight outward jutt enough 
ter them on R and L pictures nmmilttd 

— Fio. iS-11. Plan ot ' ^ 

/ \ priim ttereniix)|>«« Acafd* 

I \ board slide preaeiiti the 

/ / \ /' two views, f and t, the 

* \ which are bent 

/ \ by the prisms P and P^ id 

I \ as to reach Uie eyes Si ^ 

I \ from F, the point in spa^ 

^ / \ on which the eyes are tm^ 

n> <33 verged. 

6 % 

on a card and placed straight in front el 

their respective eyes. A thin wooden 
partition or separator limits each eye to 
its own picture. The prism is usually 
ground with a slight convex lent com- 
ponent, so that the picture will be shatp 
at about 6 inches from the eye# even 
with accommodation completely relaxed* 
A large collection of carefully prepared 
photographic slides was available toy 
these prism stereoscopes, and pOojde 
could see the Grand Canyon* Niag^ 
Falls, and London Bridge in stsrprssingty 
realistic fashion, all in their oinrn ptriOriit* 


arrangement of mirrors the lines of sig^t 
of the two eyes can be interchanged and 
a pseudoscopiG view of objects obtained, 
(for a matfaeiUatkal analysis see Riggs, 
Mueller, Graham k Mote, 1947.) 

The priim Thexnirforster- 

omeope b too bulky for any but research 
imd demotisirate purposes. More cm- 
yUi|ii)ai is^the prism oe bnltctdaraseioo- 
vdddi it usually as^ 
liapM of ^ftmwiter 

tvapfiSr jf f ' oivKi^ti'Mapair 

S] llL,i t .1, V 


Other sieieoacopei. The xeccoi <)e*«ir 
opment of minieture tmmenu malm pee» 
tible an even limplet and nktre ee m patt 
stereoscope. The pH^ prints or 
ored transpartHictei are m»il pami^ 
be placed directly ia front of the two 
eyes, and with a pair of eonveic ksnnMNbi 
the eyepieces borit e o a m geftee «N1 m 
oomino^tioa ean be tehuoed a* 'laMi 
(jUsftmtt^i^ The OEdonsi 

cau i gefy y j i 
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those requiring motion of the observer 
or of the field. 


I Fig. 16-12. (After Panum, 

1858; Werner, 1937.) Width 
disparity and the elementary 
depth effect. If a vertical strip, 
such as one side of a ruler, is 
held directly in front with 

I I f both edges equally distant, its 

I / width is the same for both eyes 

1/ and there is no disparity. But 

if the left edge is farther away 
than the right, the strip is 
wider for the left eye, and 

\ i there is width disparity. Fix- 

I ate the near edge and the far 

I edge is farther to the left for 

the left eye than for the right. 
(Cf. p. 459.) The double 
images of the far edge tend to 

i * ' come together and fuse, giving 

It the depth effect. This prin- 

I ciple predicts the depth effect 

to be obtained from a great 
variety of figures, a few of which are presented 
here. 

For trial in a prism stereoscope, the R and L 
parts of each figure would have to be separated 
by the interocular distance. You may be able 
to combine them as they stand by the trick of 
“crossing the eyes.” Hold a pencil point be- 
tween the paired views as a fixation point and 
bring it slowly toward you, so bringing the paired 
views together. When they have come together, 
you may be able to remove the pencil and still 
hold the combined view of the lines. Since the 
eyes are crossed, the R eye seeing the L picture 
and vice versa, the depth effect is the reverse of 
what you would get with a stereoscope. It is a 
pseudoscopic effect but very clear when you get it. 
Play a waiting game, simply keeping the lines 
together and watching for the depth effect that 
may appear. Binocular vision is somehow able 
to superpose widths that are slightly unequal — 
to bring the double images together and obtain 
single vision from somewhat disparate retinal 
areas. The fusion must obviously take place in 
the lower or higher centers of the brain. A 
complex three-dimensional object presents many 
different width disparities for fusion. The fu- 
sion need not be complete in order to give some 
depth ro the binocular view. Slight eye move- 
inehts are always occurring without necessarily 
dlllurbing the three-dimemional appearance. 


Some means for bringing stereoscopic 
vision to a group watching pictures on 
a screen has long been desired. The 
problem is how to keep the right-eye and 
left-eye views separate. The Anaglyph, 
or red-green stereoscope, is fairly suc- 
cessful. The picture is to appear in 
black and white, not in colors. The R 
and L pictures are superposed on the 
slide or film. The R picture is printed 
in green ink (better, blue-green) and 
viewed through a red filter, so that the 
figure appears black. Similarly, the L 
picture is printed in red and viewed 
through a green filter. The lighter back- 
ground comes through in the filter col- 
ors which combine into white and gray 
by binocular color mixture. This stere- 
oscope is perfectly satisfactory if each 
member of the movie audience is pro- 
vided with a pair of cellophane filters 
conveniently mounted in cardboard spec- 
tacle frames. Of course, we cannot have 
technicolor pictures if we use this 
method. 

The invention of Polaroid, a thin and 
inexpensive plastic film that polarizes 
light, has opened the way to a method 
that does permit both color and stereo 
depth. R and L pictures are projected 
by light polarized in two different planes, 
and viewed through cardboard frames 
with Polaroid film instead of red and 
green cellophane. At present (1953) sev- 
eral producers arc promising feature 
pictures employing this method, and 
hope that it will help in the competition 
with television. In the early trials we 
may look for many impressive dem- 
onstrations of stereoscopic depth, as the 
producers show off the possibilities of 
the new medium; it remains to be seen 
whether a normal amount of disparity 
will add appreciably to the fair illusion 
of depth that is obtained by simple 
photography, plus the factor of relative 
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motion of objects in the picture (p. 462). 

The grid stereoscope. Store-window 
advertisements of certain products make 
use of the grid stereoscope. In its sim- 
plest form, narrow black vertical bars 
hide alternate vertical stripes of the pic- 
ture from the right and left eyes, when 
O is at the correct viewing distance. 
These alternate stripes are cut from R 
and L photos of the same scene. Thus, 
the right eye gets its proper view only, 
and the left eye similarly. The more 
usual form of this stereoscope has a 
whole series of views, taken by a sliding 
camera, instead of just two photos. 
Thus, the two eyes get appropriate views 
at any reasonable viewing distance (Car- 
michael, 1931). 

Depth without disparity. Even with- 
out the aid of binocular disparity a pic- 
ture can give good depth if O can get 
rid of the cues that tell him it is really 
a flat surface. Some people can become 
so absorbed in the pictured scene that 
they forget the frame and other cues to 
flatness. The artist often finds it easier 
to eliminate such cues by examining the 
picture monocularly, through a tube. 
The little picture viewers that are be- 
coming so popular are still more effec- 
tive; in addition to cutting out the bin- 
ocular cues that tell us the picture is 
flat, they also correct accommodation 
with the aid of a lens. Once freed from 
the restraining influence of negative cues, 
factors like shading, size, and covering 
can produce almost stereoscopic depth. 
(Schlosberg, 1941b.) 

Instead of eliminating binocular vi- 
sion, it seems to be possible to overcome 
the binocular flatness cues by supplying 
a mass of other depth cues. This is the 
basis of Waller's ^'Cinerama/* demon- 
strated on Broadway in the fall of 1952. 
A very lai^gc curved screen, filling the 
whole stage, carries three pictures taken 


4 ^ 

and projected from different angles. 
The net result is that the theater-goer 
seems to be surrounded by the picture, 
and gets very important peripheral 
gradients of movement, texture, etc. 

464). When stereophonic sound is 
added, it is reported that the depth ef- 
fect is very impressive (Kaempffert, 1952). 

ACCURACY OF DEPTH 
PERCEPTION 

Several equivalent terms are in use: 
depth or stereoscopic acuity, stereoacu- 
ity, stereopsis. Sensitivity to slight dis- 
parity is almost incredibly keen, as can 
be appreciated on examination of care- 
fully prepared stereoscope cards. For 
example, a standard test of stereopsis, 
prepared by the Keystone View Com- 
pany, is a stereoscope card presenting 
several rows of five symbols each. The 
two views are duplicates, except that one 
figure in each row is displaced in op- 
posite directions in the R and L views. 
The disparity decreases from top row to 
bottom, thus: 

(line 1) 

X M O WH X M OW H 

(line 9) 

XMOWH XMOWH 

In line 1 the disparity is so great that 
the letter W would appear much closer 
to the observer than would the rest of 
the line. In line 9 letter M is similarly 
displaced, but by an amount that is 
barely noticeable, yet it would also stand 
out clearly in front of the other letters if 
viewed through a stereoscope. We shall 
give some thresholds presently, but here 
it might be interesting to note that sen- 
sitivity to slight disparities makes the 
stereoscope a very useful device for com- 
paring two very similar objects. If a 
counterfeit note and a good one are 
paired in a stereoscope, even a minmr dif^ 
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fercnce stands out like a sore thumb. 
The same holds true of microphotos of 
two bullets which may (or may not) have 
been fired from the same pistol. The 
use of binocular disparity also reveals the 
relief of terrain in airplane photos. A 
cannon may be so neatly roofed over by 
artificial foliage as to escape detection in 
a single photo; but if two snapshots taken 
a hundred feet apart are combined in a 
stereoscope, the disparity will make the 
roof stand up like a mountain. 

Early determinations of stereopsis. 
How small a difference in depth can be 
perceived in binocular vision; i.e., given 
D, a standard distance, what is the small- 
est additional distance, aD, that can be 
perceived? The fundamental experi- 
ment was designed by Helmholtz (1856- 
1866); it is the famous three-needle ex- 
periment, explained in Figure 16-13. 
From the depth threshold can be com- 
puted also the smallest amount of dis- 
parity that can function as a cue of 
depth. Without pushing the determina- 
tion to its limit Helmholtz found that 
his disparity threshold was certainly less 
than 60 seconds of angular measure. 
Later determinations show that the av- 
erage threshold is much smaller than 
even this small amount. 

The Howard-Dolman apparatus. A 
rather crudely made version of the three- 
needle apparatus has been widely used 
in studies of binocular depth percep- 
tion. It was devised by Howard in 1919 
and taken over as a screening test to 
eliminate aviation candidates who might 
have poor depth perception. It con- 
sists of two vertical black rods, mounted 
on ,!blocks and parallel tracks so that 

f ir rod can be moved toward or 
y from O. The rods are usually 1 
and. about 25 cm long {% in 


Fig. iG-13. The Helm- 
holu three-needle ex- 
periment. The dots A. 
B, C represent vertical 
needles, mounted on lit- 
tle blocks which are 
placed on a level table. 
Only the needle shafts 
are visible to O who is 
represented by the nodal 
points of his eyes, L and 
R. The needles are a 
few millimeters apart laterally. O must judge 
whether B is lined up accurately with A and C 
so that all three are equally far from him, or 
whether B is a little nearer or farther away. His 
average error is primarily measured in milli- 
meters but such a measure cannot be com- 

pared directly with one taken with a different 
distance, D, from O to the plane of the needles 
A and C. A better measure is the angle of dis- 
parity, or angular measure of disparity, which, 
as explained on page 458, is the convergence 
angle for the nearer object minus that for the 
farther object. In the figure, then, the angle of 
disparity = the angle marked /D minus the 
angle marked /U-f A method for com- 
puting these angles has been explained under 
Figure 16-3 and will be applicti here to a result 
of Bourdon (1902) who found one O successfully 
discriminating an offset of 0.6 mm at a distance of 
2 meters (2,000 mm), as indicated on the figure. 
We have: 

ZD= =6703.6 sec 

2000 ' ^ 

+ 6 sec 

2iM)o.b 

Angle of disparity — 2.o sec 

We usually consider 1” as a pfetty small angle, 
but in this performance an angle of only ^goo 
a degree was perceptually utilized. 

by 10 in), and are seen through an aper- 
ture which conceals the bases and tops 
of the rods. One rod, the Standard, is 
usually set at 6 m (20 ft) from O, and 
the other rod at a different distance. All 
O sees is two black rods; often his task 
is to adjust the Comparison stimulus (by 
pulling on an endless cord) until both 
rods look equidistant from him. In the 
original experiment Howard used a sim- 
ple form of the Method of Constant 
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Stimuli, taking as the threshold the 75- 
percent point. Out of 106 Os. the best 
14 had thresholds around 2 sec of arc, 
and the worst 24 ranged from lo to 130 
sec. This corresponds to a depth error 
of about 5.5 mm for the best Os. and 360 ^ 
mm for the poorest ones. The poorest 
Os probably were not using disparity at 
all. A certain percentage of Os in any 
unselected population will be found to 
have little or no stereoscopic vision. 
The reason may be poor acuity in one 
eye, or habitual inhibition of one image. 
The latter often results from muscular 
imbalance, either slight, or in the ob- 
vious form of strabismus. The inhibi- 
tion of one image may persist even after 
correction of the imbalance. 

In a supplementary experiment with 
9 observers Howard obtained compara- 
ble data on the monocular and binocu- 
lar depth thresholds. The averages 
were: monocular, 285 mm; binocular, 
14.4 mm — a ratio of 20 to 1 in favor of 
binocular vision. This result bears 
strongly on the adequacy of size of the 
retinal image as a depth cue, for this is 
the best cue left in monocular vision so 
long as O holds his head still. Unless 
his head is firmly controlled he has a 
strong tendency to shift it a few inches 
to the side, so bringing into play the 
additional cue of motion parallax (p. 
461). Such behavior bears witness to 
O's dissatisfaction with the retinal-size 
cue. 

The retinal image of the Comparison 
rod in this apparatus is of course smaller 
when the rod is farther away, but the 
large monocular threshold just men- 
tioned indicates that this cue can play 
littk part in the measurement of the 
binocular depth threshold. As a check 
on this question, Woodburne (1934) re- 
placed the rods, with illuminated slits, 
one slit being constant in position and 


the other variable in its distance from O. 
The variable slit was so designed that its 
width changed as it moved, mainuining 
a constant retinal size regardless of dis- 
tance. The average threshold angle of 
jdisparity was 2.12 sec which is about the 
same as shown by the best Os on the 
Howard-Dolman apparatus. 

Another way to attack the problem is 
to make the rods different in size, and 
see what effect this has on the judgments. 
Hirsch, Horowitz &: Weymouth (1948) 
set up a Howard-Dolman apparatus with 
a rod two cm in diameter substituted 
for one of the usual rods (1 cm). This 
change had no marked effect on the 
variability of settings, but it did intro- 
duce a constant error in the expected 
direction; the larger rod was set further 
away, as partial compensation for its 
larger retinal size, which would make it 
appear nearer. The effect was small, of 
the order of 25 mm (at a viewing dis- 
tance of 12.7 m). Note that O would 
have set the double-sized rod at twice 
the distance of the standard if he had 
been judging solely by retinal size; in 
that case the error would have been 500 
times as big! 

Variables that influence stereoacuity. 
There have been several studies on the 
effect of illumination, lateral distance 
between rods, color of rods, etc. on 
thresholds with the Howard-Dolman ap- 
paratus. Some of them are summarized 
by Graham (1951) and in the Tufts Col- 
lege handbook (1949). There are more 
recent experiments which employ a more 
compact type of apparatus, the variables 
being well controlled by rigid metallic 
construction, with micrometer drive for 
adjustment of the objects. The objects 
themselves are needles, fine lines on glass 
stereoscope slides, airplane silhouettes, 
etc. The head is kept in place by some 
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sort of rest or by peepholes for observe* 
tion. 

During World War II a device of this 
type was used as a binocular range finder 
or height finder. The operator looked 
through a pair of reticles at two images 
of an airplane, for example. A knob 
varied the optical system of one eye's 
field so that its image could be moved 
laterally. Once fusion was obtained, 
the airplane appeared nearer or farther 
than the reference lines in the reticle, 
but additional adjustment of the knob 
brought it to the same apparent distance 
as the reticle lines. Its actual distance 
in space could then be read from a dial, 
or transmitted automatically to the com- 
puting machines at the guns. The 
practical importance of this device stim- 
ulated much research, both on the selec- 
tion of good operators and on improve- 
ment of the design of the instrument it- 
self. 

The effect of illumination. Mueller 
8c Lloyd (1948) set up two monocular 
fields on glass plates. Each field con- 
tained 3 vertical reference lines, called 
fiducial lines or a reticle; since these 
lines were equally spaced they fused 
binocularly and appeared all at the same 
distance; they corresponded to the fixed 
rod in the Howard-Dolman apparatus or 
to the two outer needles in the Helm- 
holtz setup. The right field contained 
also a variable line which could be 
fused with a fixed line in the left field. 
O adjusted the position of the variable 
line until the fused “target" appeared to 
be at the same distance as the reference 
lines. Determinations were made at 10 
levels of brightness, and the average 
thresholds for two Os are shown in 
Figure 16-14. The stereoacuity im- 
proves (the threshold becomes smaller) 
as brightness increases. The familiar 
rod-cone break (p. 370) is visible in the 


figure, but some binocular depth acuity 
is shown even at scotopic levels of il- 
lumination (cf. Berry, Riggs 8c Duncan, 

1950)- 
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Fig. 16*14. (Mueller & Lloyd, 1948.) Stereoacu- 
ity as a function of illumination. 

Lateral distance of target from refer- 
ence line. A study by Graham, Riggs, 
Mueller & Solomon (1949) used appara- 
tus like that of Mueller and Lloyd, 
though there was only one reference line 
in the reticle, and the target was an 
airplane figure instead of a mere line. 
Stereoacuity was at its highest when the 
target was close to the reference line, 
and fell off regularly as the lateral sepa- 
ration increased. The following table 
gives the geometric mean variation in 
the observer’s settings, expressed in sec- 
onds of angle of disparity, for various 
separations of target from reference line: 

Line-target separation 

(degrees) 1.0 11.5 4.0 5.2 

Geometric Mean dis- 
parity (seconds) 23.0 40.1 51.4 61.7 

These results, which are in agreement 
with some obtained earlier by use of 
the Howard-Dolman apparatus, seem 
quite “natural," since the relative dis- 
tance of two objects ought to be best 
perceived when they lie nearly in the 
same line of sight; but no adequate 
theory of the effect has been worked 
out. 
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Depth and lateral acuities compared. 
Lateral acuity, the ordinary “visual 
acuity" (p. 385), refers to small differ- 
ences in direction of two objects from the 
observer, while depth acuity refers to 
small differences in distance from hiirf 
(Fig. 16-1). The two acuities should be 



Fic. 16-15. (After Berry, 1948.) Diagram of the 
observer’s tasks in an experiment comparing 
depth acuity with lateral (vernier) acuity. O 
saw the two vertical rods, IJ and L, as shown in 
the center. At the right and left are horizontal 
cross sections suggesting the displacement of the 
lower rod, to one side or the othei for determina- 
tion of the lateral threshold, forward or back 
for determination of the depth threshold. 

closely related, since the important depth 
cue is the disparity of (fused) double 
images, which is a lateral disparity on 
the retina. To obtain strictly compara- 
ble threshold values it is necessary to 
measure both acuities on the same Os 
and with the same setup. A satisfactory 
device for accomplishing this result was 
employed by Berry (1948). O looked 
at two vertical rods, one just below the 
other, as shown in the middle of Figure 


16-15. They were steel knitting needles, 
2.4 mm in diameter, painted flat black, 
and were seen as silhouettes against 
a uniformly illuminated background. 
The viewing distance was 4.6 m (about 
15 ft). The upper rod was fixed in 
position, but the lower one could be 
displaced either laterally or in depth. 
O's task in one case was to judge whether 
the lower rod was right or left of the 
upper rod, and in the other case to 
judge whether it was front or back. It 
was thus a two-category experiment by 
the Method of Constant Stimuli; E em- 
ployed five different settings of the vari- 
able rod. The lateral acuity, as will 
be noted, was what is known as vernier 
acuity, 0\s task being to judge whether 
the two rods stood in the same straight 
line; this is a sensitive method of de- 
termining simple visual acuity. 

In this experiment the vertical separa- 
tion of the upper and lower rods was 
varied from half a millimeter at the least 
to 20 mm at the most. The results for 
each separation are shown in Figure 16-16. 
The two acuities were both very good, 
and about equally good, when the rod 
separation was a millimeter or less, and 
the depth acuity remained about the 
same for the greater separations, but the 
lateral acuity was considerably less good 
when the separation was 3 mm or more. 
The flat curve for depth threshold may 
seem inconsistent with the results just 
previously cited from the experiment 
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Fig. i6-i6. (After Berry, 1948,) 
Lateral and depth thresholds as 
related to the vertical separation 
of the U and L rods of Figure 
16-15. 'Fhc values plotted arc 
arithmetical means from three Os 
who agreed very closely among 
themselves. 
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with an airplane figure, but the separa- 
tions in the present experiment were 
much smaller in angular magnitude, 
ranging up only to ^ of a degree, in- 
stead of ranging from i ® up as in the air- 
plane experiment. 

The binocular depth threshold is 
much smaller than could be accounted 
for by the monocular angle between the 
near and far rods. The cue must be the 
binocular angle of disparity which is 
twice the monocular angle, as shown in 
Figure 16-15, The binocular disparity 
can operate only in the brain where the 
nerves from both eyes come together. 
We may recall that the brain centers 
were important even in simple monocu- 
lar disparity (pp. 383-387). Until we 
know more about these higher functions, 
our explanations of acuity are bound to 
be rather speculative. One theory is of- 
fered by Werner (1938). 

Berry used his setup also for present- 
ing the rods by aid of mirrors, as the 
pictures are presented in the Wheat- 
stone stereoscope (Fig. 16-10), and he 
found the depth acuity to be just about 
as good as when the rods were viewed 
directly. This finding justifies the use 
of the stereoscope in the study of depth 
perception. 

Depth acuity with motion parallax as 
the cue. The probable value of motion 
parallax has been pointed out (p. 461), 
but the question remains as to how ac- 
curately depth can be perceived when 
only this cue is available. A modified 
three-needle setup was devised by 
Tschermak-Seysenegg (1939) with a fore- 
head rest which allowed a small amount 
of side-to-side or up-and-down move- 
ment of the head, the needles being 
vertical or horizontal, respectively. The 
side-to-side head movement gave better 
depth perception than the up-and-down. 


Binocular disparity was the best cue of 
all when the needles were vertical, but 
the poorest of all when they were hori- 
zontal (p. 466). Thus vertical motion 
parallax can play an important role 
when binocular disparity fails because 
the salient lines in the environment are 
horizontal, as on a flight of stairs or a 
landing field. Monocular depth percep- 
tion enforced by blindness or partial 
blindness of one eye seemed in this au- 
thor’s practice to depend very largely 
on motion parallax. 

The observer’s head movements can- 
not be accurately controlled in extent or 
speed. For better control the head is 
kept stationary while certain test objects 
are moved from side to side (Graham, 
Baker, Hecht Sc Lloyd, 1948; Zegers, 
1948). Two vertical rods like those 
pictured in Figure 16-15 were mounted 
in a frame, the upper rod being fixed 
and the lower one adjustable in depth; 
the whole frame was then given a lateral 
motion in a plane perpendicular to O’s 
line of sight. So the motion of the rod 
images, along the retina was the same as 
if the rods were stationary while O moved 
his head. His task was to judge which 
rod was nearer or to adjust the depth 
of the lower rod until both were at the 
same distance and no motion parallax 
remained. There were several S-varia- 
bles to be considered. Low illumina- 
tion was unfavorable for good depth acu- 
ity. The faster the lateral movement, 
the poorer the acuity; the longer the 
movement, the better the acuity. Ap- 
parently O could not secure fixation on 
the moving rods unless they were visible 
for a sufficient space and time. When 
the motion along the retina was changed, 
by aid of a prism, from horizontal to 
vertical, the threshold was increased (the 
depth acuity diminished). Under the 
most favorable conditions the threshold 
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was about 30 sec — fairly good though 
not so good as the 2 sec recorded for 
binocular vision. 

ACCOMMODATION AND 
CONVERGENCE 

The reader will recall that Berkeley 
pointed out two possible muscular cues 
to depth, convergence and accommoda- 
tion. These physiological processes ap- 
pealed to the earlier experimenters in 
the field of depth perception, for they 
seemed like obvious and clear-cut factors 
for investigation. The general concep- 
tion was that O adjusted accommodation 
and convergence until he had a sharp 
and single image of the object, and 
then judged its distance on the basis of 
sensations of muscular strain from the 
eye muscles. But are these possible cues 
actually used in visual depth perception? 
In order to attack the question experi- 
mentally, it is necessary to eliminate the 
visual cues — if possible — so as to dis- 
cover what impressions of distance re- 
main. There must be no perspective, 
aerial perspective, covering, movement 
parallax or binocular parallax to assist 
the observer. The difficulty of meeting 
this requirement will appear as we pro- 
ceed. 

Two sorts of experiment have been 
tried. The more direct attack is to 
present a real object in space, and the 
less direct to present separate pictures to 
the two eyes by use of a stereoscope. 
We shall consider the direct experiment 
first. It was introduced by Wundt 
(1862). 

Wundt’s thread experiment. O looked 
through a short flat tube into a room at 
the far end of which was a smooth illu- 
minated wall; nothing else was visible 
except a single thread suspended from 


m 

above and weighted so as to hang verti* 
cally through the center of the field of 
view. Neither the top nor the bottom 
of the thread was visible but only a mid- 
dle portion. O’s task was to observe the 
jdistance of the thread, to turn his eyes 
aside while E altered that distance, and 
then to look again and judge whether 
the thread was nearer or farther than 
before. There were two conditions, mo- 
nocular and binocular. Wundt’s single 
Oj when restricted to the use of one eye, 
was able after some practice to compare 
the two distances of the thread with a 
difference threshold of about 7 percent. 
With two eyes he found the task much 
easier and his difference threshold was 
reduced to 2 percent. Wundt con- 
cluded that the convergence sensations 
available in binocular vision yielded a 
much finer cue than the accommodation 
sensations alone which were available in 
monocular vision. 

Wundt was assuming (1) that in mo- 
nocular vision convergence did not oc- 
cur, at least no accurate convergence, 
and (2) that the single thread visible be- 
fore the bright background presented 
no binocular disparity or other visual 
cues. 

After being widely accepted for thirty 
years, Wundt's conclusion was called in 
question by Hillebrand (1894), a pupil 
of Hering. He challenged both of 
Wundt s assumptions. 

1. It cannot be assumed that con- 
vergence is absent in monocular viewing, 
for the two eyes work as a team even 
when one eye is closed. This can be 
observed if you watch the corneal bulge 
under the closed lid of a friend who 
alternately looks at a far and near fixa- 
tion point with his open eye. An even 
more delicate check is to close one of 
your own eyes, monocularly fixate a near 
object, and then observe quickly .whether 
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or not you have fair fusion when both 
eyes are opened. Repeat the experi- 
ment with distant monocular fixation. 
If you have normal ocular balance, the 
closed eye has maintained convergence 
on the fixated object, so there is little 
need for adjustment when it is opened. 
If there is a major readjustment of con- 
vergence, you will notice it; observe the 
way the double images of your finger 
drift into one as you shift binocular 
fixation from a far point to the fin- 
ger. 

Hillebrand's point was that conver- 
gence in monocular vision might be a 
cue for depth. There seems to be one 
flaw in this reasoning; with one eye 
closed there is no disparity to control 
convergence; so convergence must itself 
depend on the perception of depth, 
rather than serve as a primary cue. 

2. Wundt's assumption that he had 
eliminated all but muscular cues neg- 
lected the possibility that O might fixate 
the background and thus get double im- 
ages of the thread, varying in separation 
with the distance of the thread from the 
background. But if the background 
were free from detail, it is doubtful that 
O would converge on it. There was also 
the possibility of other non-muscular 
cues, such as better detail vision of ir- 
regularities on the thread as it came 
nearer. 

Variations on the experiment Hille- 
brand and others after him (see the first 
edition of this book) varied the experi- 
mental conditions in an effort to clear 
up some of the difficulties. They used 
straightedges, disks, and patches of light. 
They worked at near and far distances, 
with long and short exposures, and with 
slow and rapid shifts of the target. For 
example, Bourdon (1902) used a lighted 
box with a round window in front, 
0 (^ys varying the size of the window 


directly with its distance from O so that 
the size of the retinal image remained 
constant. When O viewed the disk of 
light, binocularly, at 4 m, he judged it 
to be 3-10 m away. The comparable 
monocular experiment employed two 
lights, one at 20 m and the other at 
1-2 m; no O was sure which spot was 
the nearer, unless he brought in monocu- 
lar parallax by moving his head. But 
perhaps accommodation would work 
better at closer distances. To check this 
possibility, Bappert (1922) repeated 
Bourdon's monocular experiment at 
short distances, as 16% vs. 25 cm. He 
found that O actually did worse than 
chance, although Bappert watched the 
convergence changes in O's closed eye, 
and found them nearly always correct. 
Here we find a contradiction; O must 
have been making the correct conver- 
gence shifts as the result of some cue, 
presumably accommodation, but O's 
verbal report was incorrect. One possi- 
ble explanation sounds far-fetched, but 
fits in with a lot of observations we shall 
meet in the rest of the chapter. Re- 
member that the retinal size of the 
image remained constant, despite its dis- 
tance, whereas a normal object has in- 
creasing retinal size as it approaches O. 
If we assume that the perceptual process 
involves several levels, the explanation 
would go like this: The accommodation 
cue makes the nearer object register as 
nearer, at one level. But its retinal 
image is smaller than it should be for 
an object of constant size at that dis- 
tance; so the object looks smaller. How- 
ever, decreased retinal size is a cue to 
increased distance. Therefore, O judges 
the object as further away than its mate. 
In other words, the peculiar results are 
due to breaking up the normal associa- 
tion of various depth cues in an attempt 
to hold all but one of them constant 
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Fifty years of experiments of this sort 
left us with the conclusion that accom- 
modation is a pretty weak depth cue, 
even at short distances. Convergence 
is probably a bit more powerful, but 
only for near objects. But we are never^ 
quite convinced that the experimenters 
have solved the problems inherent in 
using real depth situations; perhaps we 
can control the various cues more ef- 
fectively with the aid of the stereoscope. 

Stereoscopic experiments. The mirror 
stereoscope makes it possible to vary 
convergence without changing any other 
cues; one merely moves the pictures 
laterally in their holders. The expecta- 
tion would be that increasing conver- 
gence would make the pictured object 
seem nearer. There should also be a 
secondary effect; from our equation 
a = A/D (p. 462), decrease in apparent 
distance with constant retinal size should 
make the object appear smaller. Wheat- 
stone tried the experiment in 1852, and 
Judd repeated it with a different type 
of apparatus in 1897. Both of them 
found the expected secondary effect, the 
decrease of apparent size with increased 
convergence, retinal size remaining con- 
stant. But the judgments of distance 
were confused and equivocal. Wheat- 
stone found no apparent decrease in ob- 
ject distance during the actual move- 
ment of the pictures and resulting in- 
crease in convergence, but after the shift 
was over, the object looked nearer. On 
the other hand, Judd reported that the 
object seemed to move nearer during the 
convergence change, but its apparent dis- 
tance became indefinite during steady 
fixation with increased convergence. 
The differences between the two seta of 
results are probably due to differences 
in experimental conditions, such, as the 
degree of familiarity of the object used 


as a target. But the fact diat the sec- 
ondary change, apparent size, was more 
stable than the supposedly primary one, 
apparent distance, seems to be a logical 
contradiction. We have already met a 
^similar problem in Bappert's experiment 
(p. 476), and proposed a solution in 
terms of a multilevel view of perception; 
again we may assume that convergence 
and the resulting appropriate distance 
are registered at a low level of the per- 
ceptual sequence and serve as cues for 
judgments of size, although the cues 
themselves are not directly available 
through introspection. The size judg- 
ments then serve as cues for another 
judgment of distance, which may con- 
flict with the lower-level cue. 

The postage stamp experiment. The 
results just cited can be verified with 
very simple apparatus. Place two iden- 
tical postage stamps about 3 inches apart 
on the table, in good alignment. Main- 
tain fixation on a pencil point while you 
bring it closer and closer to the eyes, 
starting midway between the stamps. 
While maintaining this fixation, notice 
the two stamps coming together; if 
necessary, true the alignment so that 
they can be exactly superposed arid ap- 
pear as one. Notice the apparent size 
and distance of this one. Then relax 
your convergence and let the two stamps 
drift apart till you are fixating them 
normally. 

This experiment is essentially the 
same as the old *'wall paper experi- 
ment/* for which any repeated figure or 
a typewriter keyboard will serve (Fig. 
16-17). Use the pencil point as before. 
Adjacent or nonadjacent figures can be 
superposed by sufficiently increasing con- 
vergence. Notice the apparent size and 
distance of the combined images. With 
regard to size, all observers will prob- 
ably agree that the greater the conver- 
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Fic. 16-17. Repeated figure for convergence experiment. 


gence the smaller the combined figures 
appear. The apparent distance is not 
so definite; sometimes the combined 
figure appears nearer, sometimes farther 
than the objective distance. When the 
apparent distance is less than the real 
distance, convergence is apparently the 
cue; but when the figure appears farther 
away than it is, the apparent size is the 
dominant cue. 

Improved research stereoscope. In 
order to reach a valid conclusion on the 
role of the supposed tactile-kinesthetic 
cues of distance, all visual cues must be 
excluded or at least equalized. Carr 
(1935) invented a new type of mirror 
stereoscope which permits accommoda- 
tion, convergence, and image size to be 
changed independently (Fig. 16-18). 
With this instrument Swenson (1932) 
obtained fairly good agreement between 
estimates of distance and the “conver- 
gence distance*' at which the tubes were 
set. It will be seen from the following 
results that the actual distance of the 
targets (“accommodation distance”) had 
little effect on the judgments. The en- 
tries in the body of the table are judged 
distances as indicated by O's hand. The 
averages are from five subjects. 


Actual distance of the 
milk glass 


Convergence 

distance 

35 cm 

50 cm 

40 cm 

25 cm 

34.80 

36.51 

*7-54 

30 cm 

38.55 

39.88 

3»-74 

40 cm 

S6-95 

36-36 

39-8 i 

This experiment 

has aroused 

1 a lot 

o| discussion. 

Perhaps the most obvious 


criticism is that the milk glass offers no 
good points on which the eyes can 
focus, thus making any control of 
accommodation somewhat doubtful. 
Grant (1942) solved this problem by 
using a row of small numbers, illumi- 
nated from the rear, as a target that 
would ensure good accommodation. 
He obtained changes in accommodation 
by inserting lenses of strength equivalent 
to the desired distance, thus avoiding 
retinal size changes that would have 
occurred if he had moved the numbers 
further away. His results showed much 
less accuracy than those of Swanson, but 
still indicated some ability to judge the 
distance of an object for which the eyes 
were focused and converged. (Cf. Ittel- 
son 8c Ames, 1950.) 

At best, the kinesthetic feedback from 
accommodation and convergence can 
only furnish secondary cues of the dis- 
tance of an object, for the correct adjust- 
ments must first be achieved in response 
to some primary cue. Of the cues present 
before the correct ocular response, neither 
the blurred image of an object that is out 
of focus nor the double images in imper- 
fect convergence can be eliminated in 
these experiments by any of JE's con- 
trols. They can only be eliminated by 
O's own adjustment for the correct dis- 
tance. 

These experiments, as well as the fact 
that it has been found necessary to 
use lenses and prisms in a stereoscope, 
indicate that accommodation and con- 
vergence play some part in depth per- 
ception of near objects. The attempts 
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Fig. 16-18. Carr's mirror stereoscope (Carr 1935, p. 248. Published liy Longmans, Green & Co.). The 
figure shows a horizontal section of the instrument. The eyes (more precisely, their centers of rota- 
tion) are placed at L and R, looking into the tubes. The left eye receives light reflected by the 
mirror M from the milk glass G which is illuminated from behind. The distance of the surface G 
can be changed by telescoping the farther section of the tube; G can be brought as close as 25 cm 
from the eye, or removed as far as 40 cm. But these changes in distance do not affect the size of the 
retinal image, for that is bounded by a circular hole in the screen Y. placed at a constant distance 
from the eye. And the changes in distance of G do not affect the brightness of the retinal image, 
since the area of G exposed increases as the square of its distance, while the light from the unit of 
area decreases as the square of the distance. If the milk glass were perfectly uniform and free from 
visible markings and texture, changes in its distance from the eye would make no difference in the 
retinal image. Close to the eye, at X, is an eye hole which was sometimes only 44 e diameter, at 
other times without noticeable effect on the judgment of distance. 

The right eye is treated the same as the left in every respect. Each tube is mounted on a carriage 
and can be rotated about L and R as centers. With the eyes properly placed and converged, this 
rotation does not change the retinal images; but by means of the rotation, different degrees of con- 
vergence can be enforced on the eyes, in the sense that each eye must look straight into its tube to see 
its circle of light complete, and to secure single binocular vision of the circle. With any symmetrical 
position of the tubes, the eyes converge upon a point F somewhere in the straight line BA extending 
straight forward from the mid-point between O’s eyes. F may be called the "virtual fixation 'point," 
and its distance the "convergence distance." A metal rod, fixed in the position AB, carries a slider 
which O grasps (without seeing it) and moves forward or hack to indicate the apparent distance of 
the seen circle of light, much as if O first located the position of a small object with the eyes, and 
then closed the eyes and brought his finger to the object. It can be done fairly accurately, and thus 
the hand indicates the apparent distance of an object. 


to isolate and measure the importance 
of either of these factors runs into 
trouble when E tries to control all other 
factors. For example, the retinal size 
of the image of an object normally varies 
with the distance. In both the Swenson 
and the Grant experiments the retinal 
size was kept constant^ despite changes 
in accommodation and convergence that 
normally accompany changes in object 
distance, and hence changes in retinal 


size. The resulting conflict in depth 
cues is resolved differently from O to O, 
Depth perception is not the mere sum 
of various cues; O acts as if he were as- 
signing appropriate weights to each cue 
and comes out with a reasonable re- 
sponse to the whole situation. At least, 
the response is usually reasonable in a 
normal viewing situation. The trouble 
comes when we try to isolate single fac- 
tors in the laboratory, using the tradi- 
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tional method of varying one factor 
while holding all others constant. It 
is {X)ssible to use this method when the 
independent variable is extremely pow- 
erful; for example, retinal disparity 
thresholds can be determined by such 
slight changes in object distance that 
image size, accommodation and conver- 
gence are not important variables. But 
when one tries to get thresholds for 
accommodation, while holding factors 
like object size and convergence con- 
stant, he runs into trouble. He is like 
the driver who tried to evaluate the 
effect of a new gasoline, but forgot to 
take off his brakes, and had blocks hold- 
ing his front wheels! (Vernon, 1937; 
Schlosberg, 1941b.) In daily life a large 
number of factors, physiological and psy- 
chological, interact in a complex way. 
We shall now turn to a consideration of 
some of these more psychological factors, 
for they are receiving increasing experi- 
mental study. 

THE RELATIONSHIP 
BETWEEN SIZE 
AND DISTANCE 

In an earlier part of this chapter (p. 
462) we showed that the retinal area (a) 
subtended by an object (A) varies in- 
versely with its distance (D); a = A/D. 
We have had one or more opportunities 
to apply this formula to experiments, 
but now we must examine more exten- 
sive applications. The first of these is 
to size constancy (cf. Chapter 15). 

Size constancy. This term is applied in 
two different ways. An object of known 
size, like a man or an auto, is always 
judged to be the same size, even though 
the retinal image may vary a thousand- 
fold. In terms of our formula, we re- 
tain a fixed value for A, and balance the 


changes in a by our estimate of — the 
man or auto looks further away as his 
retinal image gets smaller. In this sense 
size constancy is a depth cue. It some- 
times breaks down at excessive distances, 
or under unusual conditions, as looking 
down from a tower. But even under 
these conditions, the size of an object 
is often judged accurately (Gibson, 
1950a; see p. 483). 

The second situation to which size 
constancy is applied is one in which the 
size of an unknown object is judged on 
the basis of a and D. In some ways 
this is the simpler case; therefore, we 
shall consider it first. 

Judged size as a function of depth cues. 
Although there have been other experi- 
ments on this topic, we might well start 
by describing a series performed by Hol- 
way & Boring (1941). Their O stood 
at the intersection of two long corridors, 
stretching out like the arms of an L. 
In one corridor they had a Comparison 
stimulus, placed at a distance of 10 ft 
from O. It was a disk of light, adjust- 
able in size. At various distances (10- 
120 ft) down the other arm of the L they 
exposed a similar disk; this Standard 
disk was always large enough to sub- 
tend exactly 1 degree of visual angle. 
The task was to set the size of the 
Comparison stimulus so it looked as big 
as the Standard. 

The results are plotted in Figure 16-19, 
Before we consider them, we had better 
become familiar with the meaning of 
the plot. Consider the broken line that 
runs parallel a bit above the base. This 
is the locus of settings that would be 
made if O always adjusted the Compari- 
son stimulus to subtend the same visual 
angle as the Standard (remember that 
the Standard was always maintained at i 
degree, regardless of its distance). Now 
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consider the broken line that runs diago- 
nally across the graph. This is the 
locus of settings that would be made if 
O showed complete size constancy; that 
is, O always set the Comparison at the 
same physical size as the Standard. By^ 
trigonometry it can be shown that an 
angle of i degree subtends about 8% 
in at 40 ft, 17 in at 80 ft, etc., as the 
line indicates. 


inches 



Fig. 16-19. (Hoi way & Boring, 1941) Perceived 
size as a function of depth cues. The Standard 
was a disk of light, displayed at various distances 
from O. Its actual size was increased as the dis- 
tance was increased to yield a constant retinal 
angle. O varied the Comparison disk until it 
appeared to be the same size as the Standard; the 
distance of the Comparison was held constant at 
10 feet. There was good size constancy under 
conditions 1 and 2, which employed binocular 
and monocular vision, respectively. In 3 some 
depth cues were removed by use of an artificial 
pupil, reducing the constancy. Further reduc- 
tion of cues by the use of drapes to kill reflections 
(4) forced O to make matches almost entirely in 
terms of visual angle. 

Now for the results. When O was 
allowed normal binocular vision, he 
gave the results shown in line 1. He 
actually overshot constancy slightly; per- 
haps overcompensation, or a slight exag- 
geration of depth— remember that he 
was looking down a long corridor. Line 
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s shows the results with monocular ob- 
servation. Depth perception was still 
good, as shown by the fact that the 
settings arc in agreement with the law 
of size constancy. But when an arti- 
ficial pupil was added, eliminating ac- 
cessory depth cues, the settings (line 3) 
fell midway between the law of size 
constancy and the law of visual angle. 
There were some remaining depth cues 
available from faint reflections in the 
doors that lined the corridor. When 
these were minimized by black drapes, 
the settings (line 4) approached still 
closer to those determined by visual 
angle. In a later experiment Lichten 
and Lurie (1950) reduced these depth 
cues still further by the use of screens 
that permitted O to see nothing but the 
targets. Under these conditions there 
remained no trace of size constancy. 
These two experiments show clearly that 
O can judge the size of an unknown 
object accurately only to the extent that 
he has reliable cues as to the distance 
of the object. 

Interpretation, The results obtained 
under conditions (1) and (2) are what 
one would expect; given a and adequate 
clues for D, O solves for the unknown, 
A, in the equation a = A/D. But what 
happens in condition (4), when D also 
becomes an unknown? There are two 
possible ways of explaining the results. 
One method is to say that O judges en- 
tirely in terms of visual angle (a), or 
of the proximal stimulus (Koffka, 1935). 
This is an adequate description of the 
results obtained, but it may not do 
justice to the mechanism which produces 
them. There is a serious question as to 
whether a person can judge either the 
size of his retinal image, or the visual 
angle subtended by an area in the field* 
We just do not perceive free-floating 
objects at unspecified distances. This 
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suggests a second explanation for the 
results of condition 4. If there are 
adequate cues for neither object size 
nor distance, we automatically assume 
consistent values for these two variables. 
For example, one would guess that O 
in condition 4 with a 5-inch disk at 
60 ft would “see” any one of the follow- 
ing: 5 in at 60 ft, 2% in at 30 ft, 10 in 
at 120 ft, etc. The particular one he 
saw would not be determined by the 
stimulus situation, and would be a very 
unstable perception. Subtle factors tie 
down such ambiguous perceptions; in 
this case it might well be that the ob- 
ject would be seen at the distance on 
which O's eyes converge when at rest. 
At any rate, we have a reasonable explana- 
tion of the results of condition 4 (no 
depth cues) if we assume that O always 
perceives the object at some specific dis- 
tance, and enter the perceived D in our 
formula, a = A/D. 

Perceived versus real distance. One 
must always remember that judged size 
is dependent on perceived distance, 
rather than on real distance. But how 
do we get at perceived distance? We 
shall see shortly (Brunswik's experiment, 
p, 484) that an estimate of D in feet is 
not what we want, for that is a derived 
and secondary measure, from a psycho- 
logical viewpoint. We want a subjec- 
tive or psychological unit, of the sort 
used in sone and veg scales of loudness 
and weight, respectively (p. 238). Gilin- 
sky (1951) has shown us how we can 
handle the problem in a neat way. On 
the basis of several lines of evidence she 
shows that O acts as if his horizon, his 
"infinite distance,” were relatively close; 
this limit is of the order of 50-300 ft, 
depending on both O and the situation. 
For example, she let O stand at one end 
of an 80-ft archery range, and direct E 


as she marked off successive distances 
that looked like 1 ft each. The "sub- 
jective feet” actually increased in length 
as they got further from O, as shown in 
Figure 16-20. Such a curve can be 



Fig. 16-20. (Gilinsky, 1951.) Perceived distance 
as a function of physical distance. See text. 

described by the equation d/D = 
L/(L -f- D), where d and D are subjective 
and objective distances, respectively, and 
L is the limit mentioned above. (Gilin- 
sky uses A for the limit, but we have 
already used A for object size). In this 
particular experiment the limit turns 
out to be 94 ft. Given the equation, 
one can calculate the subjective distance 
that corresponds to any given objective 
distance; it is the subjective distance 
that would be used in our formula 
a = A/D. 

Open-field experiments. Apparent (or 
phenomenal) size turns out to be a very 
complicated affair. We have already 
noted that size constancy seems to break 
down at great distances, in the sense 
that a very distant man appears small, 
even though we still estimate his height 
at 6 feet. The same thing shows up 
in railroad tracks, which appear to con- 
verge, even though we know they do 
not. It should be noted, however, that 
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the apparent linear convergence is not 
nearly as great as it is in terms of actual 
retinal angle; as so often happens^ ap> 
parent size falls somewhere between 
the law of size constancy and that of 
visual angle. This fascinating topics 
received a lot of attention during the 
last century, under the general name of 
the alley problem (Boring, 1942). One 
of the neatest experiments on this topic 
was done by Hillebrand in 1902. His 
task was to adjust an alley of suspended 
threads, like a double row of trees lining 
a road, so that they would appear to 
be parallel (Fig. 16-21). It is clear that 
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Fir.. 16-21. (Boring, 1942, after Hillebrand, 1902.) 
The alley experiment. O looks down a double 
row of vertical threads and directs E who ad- 
justs them so that they appear parallel to G. 
The two rows must actually be made to diverge 
slightly as they get farther from O, or they will 
seem to converge. Note that the width of the 
larger drawing is exaggerated by a factor of 10 
to bring out the lateral displacement of the 
threads. 

the width of the alley between the rows 
must increase somewhat as they recede 
from O, but much less than would be 
demanded to give a constant visual 
angle. 

^ much for apparent or phenomenal 
size. When we turn to judged size, the 
story is simpler, even when we deal 


with unknown objects at a great dis*- 
tance. Gibson ( i947« 1 950a) set up stakes 
at varied distances from O in a field a 
half-mile long. The stakes varied in 
height from 15 to 99 in, and O had no 
knowledge of their sizes. His task was 
to judge the size of the distant (Stands 
ard) stake by picking one of a row 
of graded (Comparison) stakes that 
matched it. The graded scale-stakes 
were behind him, so he had to turn 
around to make his choice; he could 
not make a direct comparison of the 
distant and graded stakes. The matches 
were in very good agreement with the 
law of size constancy, as the following 
data on the 71-inch (Standard) stake 
show: 

Distance of Standard (yd) 14 224 784 

Height of Comparison (in) 71.9 75.8 75.9 
SD, “ “ “ (in) 1.8 7.8 9.8 

Four intermediate distances gave com- 
parable results. Even at 784 yards, 
almost half a mile, when the stake was 
barely visible, it showed no sign of a 
shrinkage in judged size; as a matter 
of fact, it showed a slight tendency in 
the opposite direction, or overconstancy. 

These results show very clearly that 
one can judge size quite accurately, 
given adequate clues to the distance 
Yet it is a very complicated job that the 
nervous system is doing. Suppose you 
asked a surveyor to do the job for you. 
First he would determine a (retinal size) 
and D (distance), and solve for A (size 
of Standard). Then he would substi- 
tute De (distance of Comparison stakes) 
and solve for ao (image size of matching 
Comparison stake). He could then pick 
the stake from among the others. This 
sort of reasoning shows that any theory 
of “unconscious geometry" is silly, if 
taken literally. But O, like an elec- 
tronic computer, does the equivalent 
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operations in an automatic and immedi- 
ate fashion. Furthermore, nobody is 
surprised that O can make such judg- 
ments, for they seem “natural.'* It is 
only when one realizes the complexity 
of the perceptual processes that he 
realizes how hard it will be to work out 
the underlying mechanisms. 

Brunswik's experiment. Throughout 
the discussion we have assumed that O 
acts like an automatic computer in 
solving for the unknown term in the 
equation a = A/D. But can we get any 
direct evidence on the process of solu- 
tion? Brunswik (1944) collected data 
that cast some light. He and another 
O made independent judgments on a 
series of 180 objects; in each case they 
estimated the size (A), distance (D), and 
projected size (a). The first two esti- 
mates were made in meters, which were 
the linear units most familiar to both 
E and O. Projected size was estimated 
in terms of the size the object would 
look in a camera, compared to the mark- 
ings on a meter stick at one meter from 
the lens. The objects varied from 
printed letters at a few inches to build- 
ings several miles away. 

Brunswik treated his results in several 
ways. In terms of both average errors 
and correlations, he showed that the 
estimates of size and distance were more 
accurate than were estimates of projected 
size. At first glance this seems to de- 
stroy the equation-solving theory. Re- 
member that visual angle, retinal size, 
or projected size is the one term of the 
equation that is stimulus-bound, and 
hence the keystone of the equation. 
But Brunswik and his other O could 
give better estimates of the solution than 
of the most stable terml Size and dis- 
tance estimates were often inconsistent. 
This was particularly striking in some 


specific cases. Thus, the O looked at a 
lo^/^-meter column at an actual distance 
of 11 m, with a calculated projective 
size of .955 m. She estimated its height 
as a.g m; to be consistent with the 
equation, she should have reported the 
distance as 3.03 m, but she actually esti- 
mated it at 9. 

But before we throw the equation 
overboard, perhaps we should remember 
what O was doing. In the first place, 
she was making estimates in arbitrary 
units. There is a big difference be- 
tween saying that one object is twice as 
big as another, and actually estimating 
the height of each object in feet or 
meters. The same holds for distance. 
Or, to put it otherwise, we have fairly 
accurate ideas of familiar sizes and 
distances, if we think in behavioral or 
relative terms, but we are not very good 
at expressing them in feet and inches. 
Hence, our solutions of the equation 
relating size to distance are not made 
in terms of feet and inches, but rather 
by some more direct processes in the 
central nervous system. 

There is a second way in which at- 
tempts to analyze depth perception go 
astray. When we ask for estimates of 
size or distance, or especially projective 
size, we are breaking into a very com- 
plex process. The total process is 
geared to produce behavior that is nicely 
adjusted to the world of objects. For 
example, there is a pencil on my desk. 
I cannot estimate its distance accurately 
in inches, or even draw a line to repre- 
sent its distance from my eye. But I 
can look at it, close my eyes, and then 
pick up the pencil without fumbling. 
This does not mean that we should sit 
back in awe at the accuracy of percept 
tion; we must analyze the elements 
which make up this complex process, but 
we must not lose sight of the fact that 
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such analysis sometimes disrupts the 
nice interaction among factors. We 
must always keep in mind the function 
of perception; it guides our behavior 
accurately in a world of objects. 

Several kinds of “size.” The reader may 
be a bit puzzled at the different ways 
in which the word size has been used; 
perhaps we should review them. First 
there is real or physical size; the value 
we get by laying a yard- or meterstick 
on the object. Then there is retinal 
size or visual angle, which is size/dis- 
tance, both in physical units. Next 
comes judged size, which we have used 
to mean the physical size of a compari- 
son object judged to be equal to the 
standard; it might also be called be- 
havioral or functional size, for it is 
based on our reactions to a world of 
objects. Apparent or phenomenal size 
is an introspective affair; it refers to 
the fact that a man at a great distance 
may “look” small, although we judge 
him to be as tall as another man a few 
feet away. Finally, there is estimated 
size, which is a direct guess in terms 
of feet or meters. Unfortunately, these 
distinctions are not always kept clear in 
discussions; subjective or perceived size 
may mean judged, apparent, or esti- 
mated size. To add to the confusion, 
most of these adjectives may also be 
applied to distance, as estimated dis- 
tance, physical distance, etc. We must 
be very careful to keep our terms 
straight. 

Judged distance of known objects. In 
the Holway and Boring (1941) experi- 
ments the task was to judge the size of 
an unknown object in the presence of 
various depth cues. Ittelson (1951) did 
essentially the opposite experiment; he 
obtained depth judgments when the 


only cue was the size of a known object. 
AU objects were exposed 71^ ft behind 
a screen. A peephole restricted O to 
monocular vision and prevented move- 
ment parallax. Accommodation is not 
important at this distance. The depth 
judgments were obtained by setting a 
target at the apparent distance of the 
test object; the target was in full binocu- 
lar vision, with other incidental depth 
cues present. Among the test objects 
were three playing cards, one of normal 
size, one of half size, and one of double 
size, shown one at a time. O had no 
reason to doubt that they were all of 
normal size (A). If he judged the dis- 
tance of a card by the retinal size (a), in 
accordance with our formula, a = A/D 
(i.e., D = A/a), the half-size card would 
seem to be at double distance, and the 
double-size card at half distance. The 
average results from five Os were^as fol- 
lows: 

Card Predicted D Obtained D 


{ft) {ft) 

Normal 7.5 7.5 

Half-size 15.0 15.0 

Double-size 3.8 4.6 


The agreement with prediction is as 
good as we could expect, and confirma- 
tory results were obtained in parallel 
experiments of the same author. His 
data afford striking evidence of the part 
played by known (or assumed) size in 
depth perception. It is difficult to see 
how Pratt (1950) can minimize the im- 
portance of retinal size of known objects 
as a depth cue. 

Emmert’s law. Up to the present, we 
have been concerned with the size and 
distance of perceived objects. We saw 
that the simple equation, a = A/D, ap- 
plies to the geometry of objects and 
images, and that it also holds for various 
types of perceived sizes and distances. 
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This equation has been called Euclid's 
Law. Taken at its face value, it would 
seem to say that the further an object is, 
the smaller it should look (if by “look" 
we refer to retinal size). But there is 
one apparent exception to this law. In 
1881, Emmert (Boring, 1942) pointed out 
that an afterimage actually looks bigger 
if it is projected on a more distant 
surface. As a matter of fact, the judged 
size of the image is proportional to the 
distance; this is Emmert's law. But a 
little clear thinking will show that Em- 
mert's law is just a special case of the 
familiar equation. 

First let us consider the experiment. 
Fixate a one-inch square of white paper 
on a black background, placed 10 inches 
from the eye. This will establish a 
black afterimage (p. 396) corresponding 
in size to the retinal area stimulated. 
Now project the image onto a white 
surface, and measure the size of the 
(black) area. If the projection surface 
is at the original distance, 10 inches, 
the image will cover a square inch. If 
the projection surface is 20, 50, loo, or 
1,000 inches away, the image will be 
2, 5, 10, or 100 inches in diameter on 
the background. The point is, of 
course, that the physiological process 
aroused by the original fixation has a 
fixed retinal size (a); the “object" size 
(A) will vary directly with the perceived 
distance (D). This problem has been 
discussed by Boring (1940, 1942), Ed- 
wards (1950) and Young (1950, 1951). 
The situation would seem highly similar 
to that used by Holway and Boring for 
size constancy (p. 480). 


The moon illusion. Most readers will have 


noticed that the moon appears much larger 
when it is low in the sky. It is sometimes 
stat^ that this is a simple physical phenome- 



e to the fact that the image of the 
moon is spread by the scattering or 


diffusion of its rays by the atmosphere. But 
it has been shown repeatedly that any such 
physical effect is trivial and quite inadequate 
to explain the illusion. It has been recog- 
nized since Ptolemy that the effect was some- 
how dependent on apparent distance (Boring, 
1942). Perhaps the most exhaustive experi- 
ments on the illusion were done by Boring 
and his associates (Boring, 1943). They 
worked on the top of a high building, using 
both real and artificial moons. In some 
cases they could move the real moon from the 
zenith to the horizon, or vice versa, with the 
aid of mirrors mounted on long supports. 
Their final conclusion was that the illusion 
was largely dependent on the direction of the 
eyes in relation to the head. If O lies on his 
back, the zenith moon looks big, and the 
horizon moon appears small. The obvious 
explanation would seem to be that turning 
the eyes upward tends to give a slight reflex 
divergence, which would increase the strain 
to maintain convergence, which would, in 
turn, serve as a cue to decreased distance. 
Now if the moon were judged to be nearer at 
the zenith than at the horizon, it would seem 
smaller at the zenith, since retinal size is un- 
changed. The only trouble with this ex- 
planation is that O usually reports the moon 
to look further away at the zenith, instead of 
nearer. Perhaps this is another one of the 
peculiar secondary effects one gets in depth 
perception, when he taps in at various levels 
of the perceptual process. (Compare the 
postage stamp experiment, p. 477.) At any 
rate, the moon illusion is a fascinating topic. 

Shape constancy. We are now prepared 
to say a little about the perception of 
form in three dimensions. A square 
sheet of paper resting on the surface of 
a desk looks square, even though it is 
slanted to the line of regard in such a 
manner that the projection on the retina 
is certainly not square. In a strictly 
logical fashion one could explain this 
rather simply; using depth cues, O 
perceives one edge of the paper as fur- 
ther away from the eye than the other, 
and automatically makes allowance for 
this increased distance in judging the 
absolute sizes of near and far edges, 
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But this implies that O can judge the 
slant or inclination of the surface. The 
actual experimental evidence is that O 
cannot estimate slant very well (Stavri- 
anos, 1945). On the other hand, rec- 
tangles and ellipses, viewed with various ^ 
amounts of slant to the line of regard, 
can be reproduced rather accurately. 
Thouless (1931) has demonstrated that 
there is a fair degree of constancy in 
such reproductions, in the sense that 
they are more like the shape of the actual 
object than of the retinal image. This 
would seem to be another case, like 
Brunswik*s experiment, in which O can 
report more accurately on an end result 
of a process than he can on the inter- 
mediate steps. 

There is one other aspect to the prob- 
lem of form constancy. We saw in the 
chapter on Form that there are certain 
forms which are “good," such as squares 
and circles, and that certain line draw- 
ings will take on depth if they make 
“better" figures in three than in two 
dimensions. Whether this is due to a 
basic law of neural organization or to 
a greater familiarity with regular objects 
is hard to say. But it follows from this 
fact that a trapezoid held at right angles 
to the line of regard will be seen as a 
square (i.e., a better figure) in a slanted 
position, as long as there are no depth 
cues to deny the implied slant. This 
actually happens in a dark room. The 
same principle is also at the basis of the 
distorted room and other illusions we 
shall discuss subsequently. But for the 
present we may point out that the per- 
ception of form versus slant, like the 
perception of size versus distance, is like 
the old problem of which comes first, 
the hen or the egg. Each of the pairs 
represents a mutual and continued inter- 
action, and the particular member of the 
pair we emphasize at a given moment 


depends on our purposes (cf. Gibson, 
1950a; 1950b). 

PERCEPTION OF 
OBJECTS 

We have repeatedly found that labora- 
tory attempts to evaluate single depth 
cues ran into difficulty through holding 
other cues constant. If one wishes to 
isolate the effects of a single cue, the 
best course is to set up a situation that 
eliminates all other cues. For example, 
we can eliminate convergence, move- 
ment parallax and binocular disparity by 
having O look through a peephole; if 
O can see only with one stationary eye, 
these cues just do not exist for him at 
the moment. But the elimination of 
cues often calls for considerable ingenu- 
ity. Outstanding in this respect is the 
work of Ames and his associates. 

Aniseikonia. Ames was interested in 
the problem of pictorial representation 
of depth as early as 1925, but it was not 
until a peculiar visual anomaly turned 
up at the Dartmouth Eye Clinic that 
he really started to develop his systematic 
views. The visual anomaly was anisei- 
konia, meaning not-equal images. If the 
image in one eye is larger than that in 
the other, it greatly modifies the dispari- 
ties among images, resulting in incorrect 
and confusing depth perception. The 
disorder can be corrected by size lenses. 
Figure 16-22 shows the effect of such a 
lens on a normal eye; the aniseikonic 
eye for which this lens was designed 
would have the opposite distortion. 

The peculiar thing about this disorder 
is that people who have it still perceive 
the world normally. Houses and walls 
appear straight, even though they should 
be distorted in accordance with the op- 
tics of the situation. Thus one wiA 
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a lens like that in Figure 16-22 should 
see the far right-hand comer of the room 
pulled away from him, and the left- 
hand corner fairly near, even though they 
were actually equidistant (as in Fig. 
16-23). he That is, he 

may not if the wall is made of plaster 
or brick, which is usually erected square 



Fig. 16-23. (Bartley, 1950.) Size lenses. 


in our culture. But if he is put in a 
cubicle lined with leaves, the famous 
leaf room, the corners behave as the 
optical laws predict they should. This 
makes sense if we realize that there is 
no reason for O to believe that the walls 
of the leaf room are really squared up. 
Hence he is free to see them according to 
the dictates of the unusual binocular 
disparity. Incidentally, the fact that 
such a disorder is merely masked by ex- 
perience with specific objects, rather than 
basically corrected by a reorganization of 
space perception, suggests that the mech- 
anism underlying corresponding points 
is largely native rather than acquired. 
If a normal O wears size lenses for a 
week, the normal environment no longer 
looks distorted, but tests like the leaf 


room show little change in the anisei- 
konia (Burian, 1943; Ogle, 1950). 

When a normal O puts on these lenses, 
he gets the distortion of space in the leaf 
room, and may get it in other situations. 
Whether he will get it or not depends 
on a number of factors, as the nature of 
the environment and his own stability of 
object perception (Ames, 1946; Bartley, 
1950). Hence, both normal and anisei- 
konic Os should be tested in many situa- 
tions. One especially good device is the 
sl)ace eikonometer (Ogle, 1946). It is 
essentially a set of strings forming a 
plane which offers no resistance to the 
distorting effect of the visual anomaly. 
The design of these situations and an 
analysis of the depth cues that they might 
contain led Ames to build a series of 
demonstrations. Each of them empha- 
sizes some depth cue; by elimination of 
other conflicting cues, he has been able 
to bring out some startling illusions. 
The impressiveness of the demonstra- 
tions is increased because the perception 
is often quite at variance with the actual 
object. The illusions have been de- 
scribed in popular magazines as well as 
in technical books, and recently formed 
the basis for an inexpensive kit that was 
widely distributed by Science Service 
(1952). Perhaps the most complete de- 
scription is in Ittelson’s (1952) manual 
(cf. Lawrence, 1949; Bartley, 1950; Blake 
8c Ramsey, 1951). 

The distorted room. Many of the dem- 
onstrations eliminate any possible cues 
from convergence, disparity, and motion 
parallax by forcing O to look through 
a peephole. Thus O looks through a 
knothole into a room which appears to 
be about 10 feet wide, 6 feet deep and 
5 feet high. He perceives a couple of 
perfectly normal windows in the op- 
posite wall. He is then given a black- 
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board pointer, and told to put his hand 
through another hole and touch the far 
right corner of the ceiling with the 
pointer. Much to his surprise, he falls 
far Short of his aim and cannot even 
reach the corner. Then he is told to 
try the far left corner. This time he 
almost rams the pointer through the 
corner, which is much closer than it 
appears. He is finally allowed to look 
into the room with full normal vision, 
and a moving head; the room is then 
obviously skewed. All this will be clear 
after careful study of Figure 16-23 which 



Fig. 16-23. (After Ames, 1946.) Rear wall (up- 
per drawing) and floor plan (lower drawing) of a 
distorted room. X and Y are windows, while L 
and M are the left and right ends of the rear 
w'all. The broken lines in the floor plan show 
a normal rectangular room which would have 
the same retinal projection. The distorted room 
was constructed by projecting key lines of sight, 
as to the windows and corners of a normal room, 
to the desired distances. The lengths of vertical 
lines on the rear wall are proportional to their 
altered distances. 

shows the floor and back-wall plan of 
such a room; the side walls and ceiling 
would be distorted according to the 
same projection. It is actually three 
times as far to the right-hand corner .(M) 
as it is to the left-hand one (L). But 
remember that O has no direct physio* 


logical cues to distance, since he is using 
monocular vision with no possible move^ 
ment of the eye, and accommodation 
is an ineffectual cue at such distances. 
Lacking these cues to D, he must solve 
equation a r=: A/D in terms of a 
given a (retinal image) and an assumed 
A (reasonable size of a familiar object), 
Consider the two windows, X and Y. 
They both subtend the same a, and 
twin windows are usually assumed to be 
the same size (A). Hence, they appear 
at the same distance. The same reason- 
ing can be applied to the two vertical 
sides of one window, or the two corners, 
L and M. In short, whole families of 
equations are solved neatly in terms of 
the familiar rectangular patterns of 
rooms; hence O perceives a rectangular 
room, as shown by dotted lines on the 
floor plan. This is only one of a whole 
group of normal and distorted rooms 
that would cast the same retinal pattern 
— or give the same photograph — but O 
sees the most plausible one. In this 
sense, perception is a bet on the nature 
of a segment of the real world, and not 
a faithful copy of it. This feature 
of the Ames demonstrations appeals 
strongly to those who are interested' in 
the influence of social norms on social 
perceptions (Cantril, 1947; 1950). It is 
also suggested as a starting point for a 
fundamental approach to science (Cam 
tril, Ames, Hastorf, Sc Ittelson, 1949)* 
On the other hand, this functional view 
of perception does not seem very new 
to the experimental psychologist, for it 
has been familiar since the days of 
Helmholtz (1866). The thing that is 
interesting to us is that Ames has set up 
exceedingly clever demonstrations of the 
effect of some of the familiar depth cues 
by freeing them from the masking effects 
of other cues. So let us review a few 
more of the Ames demonstrations. 
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Other Ames Demonstrations, i. False 
interposition or covering. Take two 
ordinary playing cards, the King and 
Queen. Mount the K on a rod at 5 
feet, and the Q at 10 feet, lined up so 
that the corner of the K covers part of 
the Q. View them from a peephole, 
monocularly; the K will obviously ap- 
pear nearer than the Q. Now carefully 
clip out the corner of the Q that was 
covered by the K, and reverse their 
positions in depth. Line them up so 
that the comer of the K just fills the 
part clipped off the Q, and have O look 
at them through the peephole. He will 
see a small K in front of the Q, instead 
of a normal-sized K behind the Q, and 
a corner cut off the latter. This simply 
means that O accepts the most plausible 
situation, rather than the extremely un- 
usual one you have carefully arranged. 
This does not mean that O thinks it all 
out in detail; perception is immediate, 
but it fits the normal world as if it 
were carefully thought out. O can re- 
port what, but not how, he perceives. 

2. The trapezoidal window, O stands 
about 20 feet from an object that looks 
like a window sash mounted on a vertical 
rod as an axis. When the rod is ro- 
tated slowly, the sash seems to oscillate 
back and forth through an arc of per- 
haps 90°. The trick is in the trape- 
zoidal shape of the sash; it is cut from 
cardboard, shaped like the window on 
the rear wall of Figure 16-23, 
painted to resemble a sash. In other 
words, the trapezoidal sash has built-in 
perspective. A little thought shows that 
the sash will appear slanted even in full- 
faced view (cf. p. 487) and that it will 
.seem to swing from this slant to the 
^opposite one as it rotates. Of course, 
demonstration must be viewed from 
H. fair distance, to eliminate contradic- 
cues from accommodation, conver- 


gence, and other sources, but the illusion 
is surprisingly strong. 

The demonstration may be made even 
more impressive if objects like a card, 
ball, or tube are attached to the window. 
These objects are seen to make full ro- 
tations, which makes them appear to 
pass clear through the “oscillating** sash. 
Details of construction are given by 
Ames (1951) and Ittelson (1952). Inci- 
dentally, this demonstration is related 
to the windmill illusion, a case of 
reversible perspective that has been 
known for a couple of centuries (Boring, 
1942, pp. 270, 305; Miles, 1931a). 

3. The balloons. There are several 
other interesting demonstrations, but 
we shall describe only one more. A pair 
of partially inflated balloons appear il- 
luminated in an otherwise dark room. 
O views them binocularly at about 20 
feet. A simple double bellows is ar- 
ranged to increase the size of one and 
simultaneously decrease that of the 
other. If the size is changed by about 
50 percent in a couple of seconds, one 
balloon seems to approach rapidly as 
the other recedes. This is a special case 
of retinal size versus object size; an in- 
creasing retinal image is normally as- 
sociated with an approaching object, 
and vice versa. The size-change cue is 
more powerful than disparity, especially 
under conditions of low illumination 
and poorly defined contour present in 
this situation. 

It is also possible to make the bal- 
loons shift relative position by making 
one brighter and the other dimmer. 
Just why an increase in brightness makes 
an object seem to approach is not par- 
ticularly clear from a functional stand- 
point — or from any other (cf. p. 463). 
We need an experiment to determine 
the precise conditions under which this 
effect occurs. 
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The billiard ball experiment. One of 
the most revealing experiments sug- 
gested by these demonstrations was per- 
formed by Hastorf (1950). He had O 
set the size of a projected disk of light 
so that it represented a ping pong ball 
at the same distance as a specified marker. 
In a second session O made similar 
settings — “on an object that can be 
seen as a billiard ball." The actual 
settings in each case corresponded fairly 
well to the appropriate retinal size, or 
visual angle. At the end of the second 
session E set the size of the disk at the 
average value obtained from O during 
the first (ping pong ball) session, and 
told him to estimate its distance relative 
to the marker. The disk was reported 
as beyond the usual marker. Another 
group started with “billiard balls," and 
two more groups set rectangles to repre- 
sent calling cards or envelopes; the re- 
sults from all groups were consistent. 

Now consider the results in terms of 
the familiar equation. 

In the first session, Hastorf's Os were 
given A (ping pong ball-size) and D 
(the distance to the specified marker), 
and were forced to “solve" for a (size 
of retinal image). Regardless of what 
they thought they were doing, the only 
variable they could manipulate was the 
size of the stimulus disk, with the result- 
ing change in the retinal image. Simi- 
larly in the first part of the second 
session they were given a new A (billiard 
ball) and they responded with a larger 
setting for a. Then, without changing 
the instructions as to A, they were given 
a smaller a. The only way to keep 
the equation balanced was to increase 
D; this is what O reported he perceived. 

In the Hastorf experiment one of the 
factors, a (retinal size), was under direct 
stimulus control. A second factor, D 


(distance of perceived object) was con- 
trolled in a very indirect manner; it 
was related to the di$taiu:e 61 another 
object in the visual field, which in turn 
^was localized by the complex of stimu- 
ifis and interpretative factors that enter 
into normal depth perception. The 
third factor, A (size of perceived object) 
was determined by a verbal reference to 
an object of familiar size. Perhaps the 
most surprising thing about the experi- 
ment is that O could make settings in 
such a complicated situation. The key 
to the explanation rests in the fact that 
people are so constituted that they per- 
ceive objects localized in space; they do 
not see free-floating sensations. In 
short, they "solve" the equation as best 
they can. If values for two of the fac- 
tors, A and D, are given in an unequivo- 
cal manner by stimulus and/or experi- 
ential factors, O can solve for the third 
factor, a, rather easily; lacking precise 
means of determining A and D, O grasps 
at any clues available, such as instruc- 
tions or sets. In other words, it is 
the absence of stronger clues that throws 
emphasis on the influence of verbal 
instructions. In fact, many of the Ames 
demonstrations can be understood most 
readily in terms of relatively ambiguous 
stimulus situations, which permit the de- 
sired variable to play with full force (cf. 
p. 487; Ames, 1925). 

We emerge from these studies with 
an important generalization; the less 
adequately a perception is determined by 
stimuli, the less stable it will be, and 
the more subject to subtle factors in 
O. This accounts for such diverse facts 
as the effect of poverty on judged size of 
coins (Bruner & Goodman, 1947; Pastore, 
1949) and the clinical results with that 
most ambiguous of all perceptual stim- 
uli, the Rorschach inkblots. 
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EYE MOVEMENTS IN RELATION 
TO PERCEPTION 


As we have seen here and there in 
previous chapters, one cannot discuss 
vision without mentioning Eye Move- 
ments. It is important that the eye has 
muscles as well as rods and cones. 
Some muscles are called intrinsic, for 
they are inside the eyeball. The ciliaiy 
muscle changes the curvature of the lens, 
focusing the image sharply on the 
retina; this was described under ac- 
commodation (p. 457), The iris, or 
colored portion of the eye, is itself a 
circular or purse-string type of muscle. 
It changes the diameter of the pupil as 
the illumination varies (p. 367). 

The movements of the eyeballs them- 
selves are brought about by three pairs 
of extrinsic muscles in each socket. One 
pair, the internal and external recti, act 
like a pair of reins in guiding a horse; 
they swing the line of regard from right 
to left. Another pair, the superior and 
inferior recti, produce vertical move- 
ment in a similar fashion. A third pair, 
the inferior and superior oblique, serve 
to control the rotation of the eyes on 
the line of regard as an axis. Some ac- 
tual rotation is required to compensate 
for head tilt or sideways tipping of the 
body; thus the eyes can keep an upright 
view of the visual field. 


The obvious function of the four recti 
is to direct the eye so that light from an 
object will fall on the fovea, the region 
of best acuity (p. 386). This adjustment 
is called fixation. In some of the lower 
animals, the eyes work independently. 
But man possesses binocular vision, 
which demands that the two images from 
a given object fall on corresponding 
points in the two eyes. Binocular vi- 
sion calls for binocular motor coordina- 
tion. In the first place, the eyes must 
make parallel or conju fixate (= yoked to- 
gether) movements as they shift fixation 
to new points, or follow a moving ob- 
ject. In the second place, they must 
make opposed movements as they change 
convergence to near or far objects. Both 
types of movement are under visual con- 
trol in that they may be initiated by 
objects in the field of view, and also 
in that their accuracy is checked by the 
visual results (as double images, inac- 
curate fixation). But movements are 
also under the control of impulses from 
the inner ear, the neck muscles, and the 
body muscles. Finally, they may be 
initiated centrally. Try closing both 
eyes and resting the fingers lightly on 
the lids. Now imagine looking at an 
object to the right, and feel the eyes 
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move under the closed lids. Again, 
imagine shifting fixation back and forth 
between a near and far object, and feel 
the convergence movements. A similar 
experiment with one eye closed and the 
other open will show that the closed eye 
shifts appropriately with changing fixa- 
tion of the open eye. In short, normal 
eye movements are nicely coordinated 
in their innervation, whatever the origi- 
nal stimulus for movement. The co- 
ordination also extends to the intrinsic 
muscles; both accommodation and pupil 
size are associated with shifts of con- 
vergence. 

Jumps versus smooth movements. Even 
casual watching of someone’s eye move- 
ments will show that they sometimes 
occur as fast jumps, and at other times 
appear as slow sweeps. The former are 
called saccadic; they were discovered by 
Javal (1878), who observed that the eyes 
in reading advanced along the line in 
little jumps (par saccades). These move- 
ments represent shifts in fixation from 
object to object. They can be con- 
trolled by O to a certain extent, in that 
he can decide when and where to shift 
his gaze, but it is rare to find an O who 
can control the speed or course of the 
movement between start and finish. In 
this way it is like any other jump — a 
person can decide where he wants to 
land, but once he “takes off” he has 
no further control of his trajectory. If 
he misses his aim, he cannot make cor- 
rective movements until he arrives on 
the ground again. 

The relatively slow, sweeping move- 
ments have exactly the opposite func- 
tion; instead of shifting fixation, they 
serve to maintain fixation on an object 
that is moving in relation to the head. 
If the object moves, they are called 
pursuit movements; if the head moves. 


they arc called compensatory movements. 
In either case, their function is to keep 
the image of the fixated object from 
moving out of the fovea. To the extent 
that they achieve their function, the 
f^^eed and direction of the eye move- 
ments are determined by the movement 
of object or head. 

In actual life, these various types of 
movements occur in endless combina- 
tion. Certain combinations have special 
names. Thus, nystagmus is a series of 
alternate sweeps and quick saccadic re- 
turns, like those involved in watching 
telephone poles go past a train window. 

This brief description of eye move- 
ments has been phrased in terms of 
external objects, since the function of 
eye movements is to see objects. But 
we must emphasize again that eye move- 
ments are not completely under visual 
control. Indeed, they reflect much that 
is going on in the organism. Since they 
are often the initial phase in a new ad- 
justment, they are especially valuable as 
a key to behavior; in competitive sports 
an opponent often gives away his next 
move by a shift of the eyes, and many 
“mind readers” actually read eye move- 
ments. For the psychologist they oc- 
cupy a key position in many topics, not 
the least of which is perception. It is 
for this reason that we treat eye move- 
ments extensively in this chapter. 

METHODS OF 
OBSERVING AND 
RECORDING EYE 
MOVEMENTS 

1 , Unaided objective observation. Di- 
rect observation of O's eye movements 
is a bit awkward, for £'s head gets in 
the way of what O is seeing. Various 
arrangements of a mirror avoid this 
difficulty. One way is to place the 
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mirror fiat on a table near 0'$ book* 
have him face the light, and watch his 
eyes in the mirror from the opposite 
side of the table (Erdmann & Dodge, 
1898). Or, cut a “peephole" in the 
center of a large page of reading matter, 
and watch through the peephole. E 
is thus concealed by the paper, and does 
not distract O very much (Miles, 1928b). 
But such simple observation provides 
only a rough count or measure of the 
movements and the intervening fixations 
of the eyes. Some recording apparatus 
is needed. A historical review of these 
methods is given by Carmichael and 
Dearborn (1947) and important matters 
of technique are discussed by Wendt & 
Dodge (1938) and by Wendt (1938). We 
shall briefly describe most of the methods 
in the pages that follow. 

2 . Mechanical registration. The first 
successful recording apparatus, though 
soon superseded, deserves mention. It 
was an adaptation of the standard labo- 
ratory method of recording muscular 
movements on a rotating drum or kymo- 
graph. While the drum surface is mov- 
ing steadily from right to left, a writing 
lever connected to the muscle moves up 
and down and inscribes a curve on the 
drum surface (or on paper carried by 
the drum). The problem of hitching 
the writing lever to the eyeball was 
solved by Delabarre (1898) and Huey 
(1908). A ring of paster of Paris, pol- 
ished smooth, was applied to the cornea 
in such a way as not to obstruct the sub- 
ject’s vision. Adhering to the moist 
surface of the cornea, which was cocain- 
ued to prevent pain and winking, the 
ring was connected by a light rod or 
thread to the writing lever. This ap- 
paratus gave fairly good results which 
have since been confirmed by more ade- 
quate methods. 


3 . Photographic registration of light re* 
fleeted from the cornea. A beam of 
light, thrown from the side and reflected 
from the smooth surface of the cornea, 
can be made to record the eye’s move- 
ment on a steadily moving photographic 
plate or film (Fig. 17-1). The “bright 



Fig. 17-1. Scheme of the nucleus of the Dodge 
setup. £ is the eye, much exaggerated in size in 
respect to the rest of the diagram. Light from 
the source S, as shown by the doited lines, is re- 
flected from the, cornea into the camera. In the 
path of the beam are interposed L, a lens which 
makes the rays of light parallel, and F, a filter of 
blue glass which moderates the light shining into 
the eye without greatly reducing its effect on the 
photographic plate. C is the bellows of the 
camera, and P is a special plate holder or film 
holder, arranged to move the plate or film stead- 
ily in a vertical direction while the reflected beam 
is writing its horizontal movements upon the 
photosensitive surface. Actually the light and 
camera are placed much further to the sides than 
shown here. 

spot" on the eye, which is any bright 
light reflected from the cornea, moves 
slightly with the eye. It would not move 
at all if the eyeball were a simple sphere 
turning about its own center. But the 
cornea projects forward from the general 
spherical surface of the eyeball, with 
the result that, as the eyeball turns, the 
light strikes the cornea at a changing 
angle and consequently is reflected in a 
changing direction. So the reflected 
beam moves with the eye and can be 
utilized for recording the eye movement* 
This method was invented by Dodge 
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about 1900 (see Dodge & Cline, igoi). 
It has been adapted to various ex- 
perimental requirements and widely 
used. 

Head movements which would unduly 
complicate the picture are avoided as 
far as possible by aid of a head rest or 
biting board, and in some experiments a 
separate record of the head movements 
is obtained along with the eye-movement 
record. For timing the eye movements 
and fixations a convenient device con- 
sists of a tuning fork or vibrating reed 
which interrupts the beam of light a 
certain number of times per second (p. 
501, Fig. 17-5). 

The Dodge apparatus is properly 
called a photokymograph because it 
registers horizontal eye movements upon 
a vertically moving film. Brief records 
of considerable value can be obtained 
even without the moving film by time 
exposure of a stationary film shielded 
from all light except the reflected beam 
from the cornea. In this way records 
are obtained of the movements in all 
directions that occur when the eye sur- 
veys an object or scene (Stratton, igo2b, 
1906; see p. 501). When you “sweep your 
eyes around a circle,” you actually fixate 
a few points somewhere near the circum- 
ference, with intervening saccadic move- 
ments, the whole movement being decid- 
edly jerky and angular. 

The photokymograph has been elabo- 
rated by quite a number of experi- 
menters, as for simultaneous records 
from both eyes (e.g., by Tinker, 1931), 
and for simultaneous records of both 
horizontal and vertical movements of the 
eyes (e.g., by Jasper 8c Walker, 1931; and 
by Clark, 1934). A convenient portable 
‘"ophthalmograph” has been developed 
by the American Optical Company 
(1937). A few other models will be 
mentioned under the heading of results. 


4 . Motion pictures of eye moveaieata. 
At first thought the motion picture 
camera affords a complete solution of the 
problem of recording eye movements in 
all directions. But there are difficulties 
to overcome. How are you going to 
use the record? Merely viewing the 
motion picture will be no better than 
watching the eyes directly. Judd (1905) 



Fig. 17-*. (Judd, 1907.) Method of studying 
convergence by use of the motion picture camera. 
The upper pair of eyes is in the parallel position 
as if looking at a distant object. The lower pair 
is strongly converged upon a near object lying 
below the level of the eyes. (The lid movement 
which accompanies downward eye movement is 
not represented in this diagram.) On each iris 
can be seen a spot of China white, and the dotted 
lines indicate the method of using these spots for 
plotting the eye movement, F-N between tjie far 
and the near object. 


found a* way to use the picture. He 
projected each frame separately on a 
large sheet of paper and marked the 
position of the eye. He found that a 
bit of China white, thinly coated with 
paraffin to make it smooth and durable, 
could be placed on the cornea without 
causing any discomfort. It could be 
so located as to remain in place. It 
photographed well and provided a defi- 
nite point to be marked in the projec- 
tion of each frame. Usually the camera 
caught the eye during a fixation and 
the white spot showed the eye’s mo- 
mentary fixation point. When the eye 
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had been caught in motion, the spot 
showed as a faint streak. Some of the 
briefest fixations would not be caught 
at all because the motion picture camera 
takes a series of exposures separated by 
blank intervals; and if the rate of the 
camera is increased, the light thrown on 
the eye must be disagreeably strong. 
In spite of all these difficulties some 
good results have been obtained by this 
method (Fig. 17-2). 

The corneal reflection can be photo- 
graphed by a motion picture camera, 
as was done by Brandt (1940, 1945; see 
above, p. 75) for determining O's fixa- 
tion points on an advertisement, and 
by P. R. Wendt (1952) for the same 
purpose when O is viewing a motion 
picture. Apparently this method is not 
well adapted for recording the pursuit 
movements of the eye. 

5 . An electrical method. Eye move- 
ments produce slight electric changes 
which can be picked up by electrodes 
attached to the skin near the eyes. If 
one electrode is attached above and the 
other below the same eye, upward and 
downward movements will produce op 
posite changes of potential which can 
be picked up, greatly amplified, and then 
recorded by aid of an oscillograph. If 
the electrodes are placed near the outer 
angles of the two eyes, horizontal eye 
movements are recorded. Both direc- 
tion and extent of the eye movements 
are registered. 

The potentials in question do not 
originate in the ocular muscles, as was 
naturally assumed at first, but are due 
to the fact that the retina, at the back 
of the eyeball, is the seat of more active 
metabolism than the cornea at the front. 
Consequently, the retina is electrically 
‘.Negative" in relation to the cornea. 
With electrodes located above and be- 


low an eye, an upward movement of 
the front of the eye brings the positive 
pole of the eyeball closer to the upper 
electrode, the negative pole closer to 
the lower electrode, and so changes the 
potential difference between the elec- 
trodes in one direction, whereas a down- 
ward eye movement will change it in 
the opposite direction (Mowrer, Ruch 
k Miller, 1936; Lindsley Sc Hunter, 1939; 
Miles, 1939; Hoffman, Wellman & Car- 
michael, 1939). 

This electrical method has some ad- 
vantages. For one thing, the flexible 
leads to the electrodes allow the sub- 
ject some freedom of movement instead 
of pinning him down to a rigid head 
rest. Carmichael Sc Dearborn (1947) 
found this method well suited for pro- 
longed experiments on fatigue in read- 
ing. The subject sat in an isolated 
room for six hours at a stretch, reading 
all the time. One pair of electrodes 
picked up the horizontal eye movements 
of reading, and another the upward eye 
movements that occur in blinking. The 
movements were recorded on an ink- 
writing polygraph. 

The results of this extensive experi- 
ment on 20 college and 20 high school 
students indicated that reading could 
continue for six hours with very little 
if any fatigue of the eyes or of reading 
ability. The speed of reading did not 
change nor the comprehension of what 
was read. Eye fixations became slightly 
less numerous (not necessarily a sign of 
fatigue), and blinking became definitely 
more frequent (which may be a sign of 
fatigue). Perhaps we should not ex- 
pect much eye fatigue, since the eyes 
are usually in constant use throughout 
the waking day. We could expect some 
fatigue of the ciliary muscle which is 
constantly in use in close visual work 
unless moments of relaxation are per^ 
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mitted as they apparently were not in 
this experiment. 

One very important factor in mini- 
mizing fatigue effects is interest or 
motivation. Carmichael 8c Dearborn 
kept the reader alert by binding in a 
few questions on the content at natural 
breaks in the book; the reader had to 
attend to his job, or he would not know 
the answers. Hoffman (1946), not using 
such quizzes, found a slight loss in effi- 
ciency in a half hour; there was a loss 
in speed under these conditions. The 
moral for the student is obvious: stop 
now and then to quiz yourself on what 
you have read. 

6. The afterimage method. It is possi- 
ble to observe your own eye movements 
in certain cases. You cailnot feel them 
with any approach to accuracy, but 
you can sometimes see them directly or 
indirectly. Helmholtz (1856-66) and 
other early physiologists made good use 
of afterimages. By first fixating a small 
bright light steadily for a while you 
can obtain a strong, sharp afterimage 
which moves with the fovea. Where it 
pauses, there the eyes are fixated, and 
when it moves from one object to an- 
other, or from one word to another in 
a line of print, it reveals the shifting 
of fixation. If it wavers or slides, fixation 
is unsteady. A similar method (Laman- 
sky, 1869) utilizes the brief positive after- 
sensation that follows momentary stimu- 
lation. Let the field of view be dark 
or very dim except for one small bright 
light; as you shift your eyes from point 
to point, every movement leaves a visible 
streak which traces its course. If the 
light is intermittent, consisting of iso 
flashes per second, the streak is a series 
of bright dots and each dot represents 
H20 second. Fairly accurate measure- 
ments of the speed of some eye move- 


ments were obtained by this means be- 
fore the photographic method was in- 
vented. Other subjective methods will 
be mentioned in connection with the 
different sorts of eye movement. They 
4 till have some value in giving the 
student first-hand acquaintance widi cer- 
tain phenomena. 

FIXATION AND 
ASSOCIATED EYE 
MOVEMENTS 

The development of photographic meth- 
ods for recording eye movements in the 
first decade of the present century 
opened up a number of diverse fields of 
research. We can do little more than 
skim the high spots here; perhaps it 
will be done most effectively by treating 
the research under the different types 
of eye movements involved. 

Fixation. As we have already indicated, 
fixation is neither as precise nor as 
steady as the name implies. You can 
demonstrate this fact by fixating a bright 
point of light or the setting sun {do not 
look at the clear sun, or stare at even 
the setting sun, for fear of permanent 
retinal damage). Two successive fixa- 
tions of such a bright point will usually 
yield two separate afterimages, indicat- 
ing that the fixated object was not 
brought back to exactly the same point 
each time. Thus, there is a zone or 
region rather than a point of fixation. 
Using the motion picture camera, Mc- 
Allister (1905) abundantly verified the 
result stated. He found also that the 
eyes did not remain absolutely motion- 
less even during a single fixation as 
short as a second. Dodge (1907a) was in 
general agreement. 

For an understanding of visual acuity 
(p. 384) it is important to know just how 
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much the eye moves during fixation. 
The methods we have described arc not 
sharp enough to pick up very fine move- 
ments (ocular tremors, called physio- 
logical nystagmus). The best way would 
be like that used by the physicists in 
recording galvanometer deflections. A 
beam of light is thrown on a small 
mirror, and the reflected beam is re- 
corded on film as the mirror twists 
slightly with the galvanometer coil. 
But how can you attach a mirror to 
the eye? The Delabarre-Huey plaster 
cup offers a possible lead. Orchansky 
(1898) tried fastening a mirror to a 
thin metal cup that fitted on the eyeball. 
Somewhat similar devices were used by 
Marx & Trendelenburg (1911) and by 
Adler & Fliegelman (1934) with fairly 
good results. But the most adequate 
method found is to mount a tiny mirror 
flush with the outer surface of a con- 
tact lens (p. 372). As used by Ratliff & 
Riggs (1950) this method yields photo- 
graphic records on a continuously mov- 
ing film. 

Typical records are shown in Figure 
17-3. Careful examination will detect 
several types of eye movement during 
fixation: slow drifts, rapid jerks (some- 
times correcting the drifts), and rapid 
oscillations or tremors. These tremors 
occur with a frequency of 30-70 cycles 
per second, and with a median ampli- 
tude of 17.5 seconds of arc. The larger 
tremors are extensive enough to make 
the image of the fixated point oscillate 
over several foveal cones. It has some- 
times been suggested, as by Marshall k 
Talbot (1942), that this '^scanning” may 
improve acuity, even as a finger move- 
ment over a surface is superior to passive 
touch. As a check on this theory, 
Ratliff (1952) tested O’s acuity by expos- 
ing grids for 75 ms while taking simul- 
taneous records of ocular tremor. He 


found that poorer acuity was associated 
with larger drifts and even with larger 
amounts of the minute tremor. Cer- 
tainly the eye movements during fixa- 
tion did not improve acuity, as the 
scanning theory would predict. 



Fic. 17-3. (Riggs 8c Ratliff, 1951.) Records of 
eye movements for one subject. The upper rec- 
ord, A, shows one large jerky movement and a 
slow drift of the right eye (R). The fine tremors 
are brought out better in B, which is an enlarged 
section of A. The vertical bar, e, represents 100 
seconds of angular rotation of the eye, the hori- 
zontal bar, t, is ^0 seconds long. 

But these movements during fixation 
may have a useful function in longer 
fixations, for they seem to avoid the 
effects of rapid local adaptation. This 
has been demonstrated by a clever modi- 
fication of the contact-lens method. 
The beam of light is reflected onto a 
screen in front of O, instead of onto the 
recording film. In a dark room all O 
can see is the spot of light reflected from 
the mirror attached to his own eye. 
When the eye moves, so will the spot, 
and suitable lenses can be included in 
the system so that both spot and eye will 
always move through the same visual 
angle. In other words, the retinal image 
remains sutionary, despite eye move- 
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ments. Under these conditions the spot 
of light fades and disappears within a 
few seconds, as the stimulated retinal 
area adapts to the light falling on it 
(Riggs, Ratliff, Cornsweet & Cornsweet, 
> 953 )- 

So we can conclude that the small eye 
movements help us during long fixa- 
tion, as when we scrutinize an object, 
even though they cut down acuity for 
short exposures. The chief remaining 
problem is how we can account for our 
ability to see a line of only 0.5 second 
of visual angle in width, when it is 
constantly oscillating on the retina. It 
must be that the central nervous system 
averages out these oscillations in some 
way, just as it handles other causes of 
blur in the retinal image. We have 
already discussed this general problem 
in the section on visual acuity (p. 384). 
(Cf. Galifret, 1951.) 

Convergence and relative divergence. 
By relative divergence is meant the re- 
turn of the eyes to or toward the parallel 
position. In distant vision the ocular 
axes are parallel, in near vision more 
or less convergent. When a change of 
fixation occurs from a near to a far 
object or the reverse, the task imposed 
on the eyes is more difficult than in the 
simple conjugate movement, as is clear 
from the photographic records. 

Movements of convergence were pho- 
tographed by Judd (1907) with the mo- 
tion picture camera. A sample of his 
results is shown (Fig. 17-4). There was 
good evidence that such movements are 
labored. They take much more time 
than the conjugate movements and are 
often interrupted by pauses. The two 
eyes do not always keep step; one may 
pause while the other is moving; one 
may reach its destination and remain 
there while the other is still feeling 
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around. When the eyes shift their gaae 
from a far to a near object* the first 
attempt is likely to leave them imper- 
fectly converged and the object is "seen 
double." This double vision is cor- 
rected by readjusting the direction of 
one or both eyes. 

One cause of the difficulty appears in 
the records. In passing from a far to 
a near point the eyes need to turn in 
opposite directions but they often show 
first a short movement in the same direc- 
tion. This easier conjugate movement 
gets the start of the other and proceeds 
a short distance before being corrected. 

One practical inference is that read- 
ing matter should be so held as to 
minimize the necessity of changes in 
convergence as the eyes proceed along 
a line of print. All parts of the same 
line of print should be nearly at the 
same distance from the eye, so that no 
change in convergence will be required 
in reading the line. If a change in con- 
vergence is necessary in passing down 
the page, that is unimportant because 
the progress of the eyes down a page is 
slow. Ease of eye movements demands 
that the page, even though tilted back 
so as to have the best illumination, 
should not be tilted to the right or left. 

The comparative slowness of move- 
ments of convergence and divergence can 
be observed by a subjective method also, 
akin to the afterimage method already 
mentioned. Choose a near and a far 
object, each of which is distinct and con- 
trasts sharply with a plain background, 
the near object within a foot or two 
of the eyes and almost in a direct line 
with the far object, so that a shift from 
one object to another requires merely 
change of convergence. While you look 
with both eyes at the far object, the near 
object is seen double; the same happens 
to the far object when the near object 
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Left f^iohf i 9 <’ 7 ') MovemenU of coiiver- 

gencc and relative divergence. 0 *s eyes were 
p ^ ^ A/ F photographed during repeated shifts between a 

^ near and a far fixation point, situated directly in 
/o y o ^’■ont of the nose at distances of 30 and 55 cm. 
i ^ I y ' J Sf /fr I 1^ The figure shows the plot obtained from the 

2/1 photographs. The vertical dotted lines indicate 

j I the fixation pauses, those under F representing 

g/ t ^ jgY the fixations on the far point and those under N 

^ \ jy/ the fixations on the near point. The solid lines, 

} horizontal or nearly so, represent the path of 

^ir — i 3 ' each eye in passing between the near and far 

fixation points. Both eyes were photographed 

47 ^ 46 I * 4 S M simultaneously, at the rate of slightly over 10 

T \ 4 S 44 ^-^ :^^49 exposures per second. The numbers written on 

I the record are the successive exposures, and can 

S 6 * taken as time units of approximately ^0 ^ 

7 /p second. The position of each number shows 

^ j j where the spot of China white was found during 

7^ 72 j j 7 Z successive exposures. 

"1^ The record starts with the eyes fixating the far 

j j point. The left eve remains on this point for 

the first 10 exposures, moves toward the near 

SO Si \is 8 B\ point, being caught en route in exposures 12, 13 

I j and 14, and reaches its near fixation by the 15th 

exposure. It occupied nearly % second in this 
movement of conveigence, which was interrupted 
I I by a definite pause at the point marked 12 and 

66 iOQ ' The right eye began its first movement of con- 

vergence befoie the left, since exposure 10 caught 
it on the way, and it reached the goal first (exposure 12 as against 15). Both eyes remained fixated 
on the near point till exposure 21, when they simultaneously moved to the far point, keeping in per- 
fect step during this movement of (lelative) divergence, which occupied about 300 ms. In the next 
movement of convergence, the left eye made a short conjugate movement along with the right eye 
(33-34), corrected this and swung into convergence, reaching the near pioint by exposure 37, nearly 
300 ms behind the right eye. Similar behavior occurs further down the record; in fact, with this 
particular individual, every time the eyes converge, the left eye makes a false start to the left in sym- 
pathy with the right eye. Individuals differ in this respect, from habit or because of dominance of 
one eye or because of lack of perfect balance between the muscles of the two eyeballs. 
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is fixated. As you shift your gaze from 
one to the other, the double images 
merge into one, and the merging may 
take an appreciable time. The merging 
is the visual result of the comparatively 
slow sliding into accurate binocular 
fixation. 

The saccadic movement. This is the 
simple looking movement, a conjugate 
movement without complication by 
change of convergence. It is the reac- 


tion of the eyes to a stimulus received in 
indirect vision, and brings the object 
into the central area of clear vision. It 
is the movement used in reading and 
in surveying any stationary object or 
scene. There are several remarkable 
facts about this saccadic movement. 

It is the most frequent sort of major 
eye movement. 

It is only very imperfectly felt by the 
subject. The sensations of movement 
from the eye muscles and from the 
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eye socket are slight, especially for 
short movements, and give no reli- 
able indication when the eye is moving 
and when it is still. O cannot count 
his own saccadic eye movements, and in 



Fig. 17-5. (Dodge & Benedict, 1915.) Long sac- 
cadic movements. The eye shifted back and forth 
between fixation points 40 degrees apart. The 
light beam was interrupted 100 times per second, 
and the duration ot the movements can be found 
by counting the dashes. The heavy lines are fix- 
ations, during which the separate flashes of the 
light are too close together on the record to be 
distinguished. Minute saccadic movements can 
be seen in many of the fixation periods, and the 
largest of these little jumps, from the record, cov- 
ered al)out 4 degrees and took from 10 to 20 ms. 
As the original eye movements were horizontal, 
the figure is best seen from the side. For photo- 
graphic records of eye movements in reading, see 
page 505. 

fact, he usually has an entirely false 
impression of the behavior of his eyes 
in reading or in surveying a scene. He 
imagines himself to be sweeping his 
eyes by a continuous gradual movement 
along the line or about the room, 
whereas all the objective methods show 
that he is really moving his eyes by 
jumps with intervening fixations. 

It is a coordinated movement of the 
two eyes. Even if one eye is screened 
from the page or scene, it still keeps step 
with the other. 

It starts quickly, stops quickly, and 
makes its journey with little loss of time. 
A movement over a space of five letters 
of ordinary print, at a reading distance 
of a foot, takes 15-20 ms, or about Yqq 
sec. The following table from Dodge 
& Cline (1901) gives the duration of 
longer movements, their extent being 


measured by the angle through which 
the eye swings.^ The table quotes the 
average from three subjects. 

Extent of movement Duration of movement 


5" 

(in ms) 

29 

10* 

89 

15® 

48 

20® 

55 

30® 

80 

40® 

100 


The longer movements take longer 
times, though they are more rapid. In- 
dividuals differ somewhat; a distance 
which one covers in 50 ms may take 
another, 60 ms. For the same individual 
and the same extent of movement, the 
time is nearly but not perfectly constant. 
Almost the same averages were obtained 
by Tinker (1942) who found significant 



Fig. 17-6. (Stiatton, 1902b, 1906.) Eye move- 
ment in "sweeping the eyes" around a circle. 
The lines aie .saccadic movements and the dots 
fixations. This and similar records by Stratton 
showed the impossibility of explaining the es- 
thetic pleasure in a seen curve by the supposed 
smooth sweep of the eyes along the curve. 

though not large individual differences. 
The quickest of his 14 student Os took 
about % as much time as the slowest to 
execute a saccadic movement. 

The speed of the saccadic movement 
changes somewhat with O's organic con- 
dition, being slower in drowsiness or 

iFor movements o£ twenty degrees or less, 
along a page held a foot from the eyes, each de- 
gree means approximately ^ of an inch, so that 
5® = 1 inch, 10® = 2 inches, 15* = 5 inches, and 
ao* 4 inches (more precisely, 4.23 inches). 
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under alcohol (Dodge Sc Benedict, 1915; 
Miles, 1924, 1929; Miles Sc Laslett, 1931). 

We might expect the reaction time of 
the saccadic movement to be very short, 
but it is in fact about the same as that 
of a hand response to a visual stimulus 
(p. 16). The saccadic response to a 
stimulus appearing in indirect vision 
was found to be 195 ms on the average 
with a range of individual averages 
from 125 to 235 ms (Diefendorf Sc Dodge, 
1908). 

Vision during eye movements. The 
function of saccadic movements is to 
move the eyes from one fixation point 
to another, and ordinarily objects are 
not seen during the movements. This 
fact can be demonstrated in a number of 
ways. One of the clearest is to set up 
a couple of screens and three objects 
arranged as in Figure 17-7. If the 
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Fig. 17-7. Arrangement of screens for concealing 
B during fixation of cither A or C, hut permit- 
ting exposure of B during eye movement from 
A to C. 

screens are close enough to the open eye, 
O can see only the single object fixated. 
Now let him make a saccadic movement 
from A to C, and report whether or not 
B is present. He cannot tell, unless he 
has broken the saccadic movement and 
fixated B on the way; E must watch 
O's eye carefully to check such uncon- 


scious failures to make a single saccadic 
movement. 

When first discovered, this lack of 
visual perception during saccadic move- 
ments was something of a puzzle. Holt 
(1903) suggested that there was a "central 
anesthesia" of vision during such move- 
ments, but Dodge (1905) and Wood- 
worth (1906b) showed that this was an 
unnecessary assumption. What happens 
is clear enough from a functional stand- 
point. While the eye is jumping from 
one fixation to another, the whole visual 
field sweeps across the retina at a rapid 
rate, and the resulting brief blur is of 
no value to O. Even without any 
built-in mechanism for blotting out this 
blur, O would soon learn to disregard 
it. An analogous case is the momentary 
blackout that occurs during every blink; 
everyone blinks several times a minute, 
but it takes special practice to notice 
the short dark periods. In a similar 
fashion one can learn to see some of 
the blurs during saccadic movements. 
Let there be a bright source of light 
with a dark background. Fixate some 
object on its left, and then make a 
saccadic movement to an object on its 
right. The light will give a blur or 
streak, persisting briefly as a positive 
afterimage. If you try the experiment 
with a neon light, which flashes 1 20 
times per second on the ordinary alter- 
nating current, you will see a dotted or 
broken line instead of a single blur. 
These experiments show clearly that one 
can see during saccadic movements, if 
there is something with enough contrast 
to make it stand out from the blurred 
background. 

It is possible to check this point in 
another way. Set up a rotating disk 
color mixer, going just fast enough to 
fuse. Now try making saccadic move- 
ments back and forth from points some 
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distance on either side of the disk. 
You can vary the speed of the saccadic 
movement by varying the distance be- 
tween fixation points — the longer, the 
faster. After some experimentation, you 
can find conditions such that part of 
the disk seems to stand still for a flash 
as the eye passes it. The same sort 
of experiment can be done with a phono- 
graph turntable. The point is that 
when the eye is moving at the same 
speed (in terms of visual angle) as the 
moving object, the image will be sta- 


m 

tionary on the retina, yielding dear vi- 
sion. We shall see later that there are 
several specific types of eye movements 
which serve to keep the retinal image 
stationary in spite of movements of ob- 
-^ects in relation to the head; as one 
would expect, clear vision is maintained 
during such movements. But during 
saccadic movements, the only thing one 
could normally see would be a blur, 
which certainly is the sort of thing O 
would disregard in the interests of effi- 
cient vision of real objects. 



Fig. 17*8. (Tiffin k Fairbanks, 1937.) Setup for recording eye and voice on the same film. While 
the subject’s eyes are directed toward the reading matter, R, a beam of light from the source, P, 
reflected from his cornea through the lens at Q and along the line FC, strikes the photographic film 
near T. A motor drive applied at V, draws the film, E, from the spool, S, around T to U. The 
voice is picked up by the horn, H, and carried through the tube, G, to the oscillograph. A, and the 
light from this instrument is reflected by a mirror at C to the film beside the eye record. A record 
of any head movements that occur is provided by a beam of light from the source, K, which is re- 
flected by L, a bead on a spectacle frame worn by the subject, and passes through the lens at 1 and 
along the line marked J to the film at T. A time line is provided by a 60-cycle vibrator, N, which 
interrupts the head-beam at M. B is the focusing window. 

The oscillograph, which is the Dorsey phoneloscope, is used here not for obtaining detailed pic- 
tures of the voice vibrations but simply for indicating the time when each syllable is spoken (Fig. 17- 
11). For identification of the syllables, a phonograph record of the subject's oral reading is made 
simultaneously with the other records. 

This apparatus differs from the standard ophthalmograph in the addition of the voice-recording 
unit and the arrangement for recording head movements. A biting board, O, has been sul^stitufed 
for the more massive head rest. Lens I would normally pick up the right eye, instead of the head 
bead, L. s 
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EYE MOVEMENTS IN can be found in several of Dearborn*! 

READING photographs. 


It will be recalled that Javal (1878) ob- 
served that the eyes, far from sweeping 
smoothly across a line of print, executed 
a series of saccadic movements, fixating 
at several different points along each 
line. In the chapter on Attention it is 
shown that the practiced reader can 
“take in” several words at a time. Ob- 
viously these two facts belong together, 
and the eye movements in reading should 
throw light on the reading process and 
on the operation of eye movements as 
well. Dodge’s corneal reflection method 
(p. 494) furnished a practical method; 
since then there have been many investi- 
gations aimed at finding general princi- 
ples, and a host of applied and clinical 
studies. The equipment has been im- 
proved and modified for special pur- 
poses. Perhaps the extremes are repre- 
sented by Tinker’s (1931) permanent 
installation, built on a 70-inch camera 
barrel, and the neat portable ophthalmo- 
graph (Fig. 17-8) usable in a clinician’s 
office. Either instrument will yield good 
records of both eyes (but in the modified 
ophthalmograph shown in Figure 17-8 
one lens is used to record head move- 
ment). 

A schematic ophthalmograph record 
is shown in Figure 17-9, with certain fea- 
tures emphasized. Once the reader is 
familiar with the phenomena illustrated 
and explained there, he can find them 
in actual records. For example. Figure 
17-10 includes several records made by 
Dearborn in 1906. They are monocular, 
but that is no handicap; for we usually 
follow the record of only one eye, unless 
we are interested in checking conver- 
gent^. With this exception, all of the 
featikres shown in the schematic record 
\ . 


(Begin) 



Finatione 

Feturn Sweep 

Fegreeeion 

Correction 


)yidtfi\ 


Fig. 17-9. A schematic representation of an eye- 
movement photograph, such as one would obtain 
from an ophthalmograph. Since the film moves 
upward, the record progresses downward. 
Hence, the length of vertical lines gives the dura- 
tion of fixations, and that of horizontal lines the 
extent of lateral eye movements. The width 
and location of the line of reading matter are 
indicated below the record for each eye. Start- 
ing at the top the record shows four fixations and 
three saccadic movements in the reading of the 
first line of print. The two eyes give paiallel, 
conjugate records. But they diverge slightly on 
the first return sweep and slowly slide back into 
correct convergence at the beginning of the sec- 
ond line. There is a regressive movement fur- 
ther along on this line. The return sweep for 
the third line failed to bring the beginning of 
that line into clear view, and so it was followed 
by a small corrective movement. The record is 
cut off after the next fixation. (Actually, the 
eye movements seldom extend to the very begin- 
ning and end of a line of print.) 


The average reader shows pretty good 
coordination of his eyes. They follow 
the horizontal line pretty well, with lit- 
tle vertical movement. Inaccuracy and 
loss of convergence in return sweeps are 
fairly common, but moderate amounts 
of such anomalies seem to have no clear- 
cut effect — although bad muscular im- 
balance, with excessive convergence 
strain, may be fatiguing (Clark, 1940). 


Development of reading skill. Reading 
is a complex skill, and like all skills, it 
develops gradually, improving in both 
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Fic. 17-10. (W. F. Dearborn, 1906.) Photographic 
records of eye movements in reading. These rec- 
ords are to be read upwards. The short, heavy 
vertical lines are the fixations, and the lighter 
oblique lines (almost horizontal) are saccadic 
movements, the long ones to the left carrying the 
eye from the end of one line to the beginning of 
the next, and the little ones to the right carrying 
it from point to point in the reading of a line. 
Regressive movements can be seen in most of the 
records. 

I'he records arc from four educated adults, 
who differed greatly in speed of reading. Each 
is represented by two records, the first from his 
reading of material printed in long lines, and 
the second from his reading of short newspaper 
lines. In reading newspaper lines, the complete 
records of the four subjects, when measured, 
gave the following averages: 

Subject Fixations per Average duration 
line of a fixation 

1 3.8 16] ms 

2 3.9 2 16 

S 5-5 255 

4 5-4 402 

precision and in speed. Pencil and pa- 
per tests are useful in measuring progress, 
but eye-movement records are of value 
in analyzing the details of what is hap- 
pening. By comparing samples of stu- 
dents at various grade levels (see table 
below) we see that improvement occurs 
in three ways. In the first place, there 
is a steady decrease in the number of 
fixations per line. This holds true even 


though the reading material increases in 
difficulty at each grade. Thus the col- 
lege student is taking in at least three 
times as much reading matter per fixa- 
tion as is the beginning reader, Sec- 
.-ondly, the fixations grow shorter as aca- 
demic level increases; the advanced 
reader takes in the material faster. Fi- 
nally, there is a very marked decrease in 
regressive movements. This means 
greater regularity in progressing along 
the lines of print. It is natural to con- 
clude that the ideal reader would have 
no regressive movements. Actually, a 
few regressive movements show that the 
reader is alert to what he is reading, so 
that he goes back to clear up an obscu- 
rity. (Bayle, 1942; Buswell, 1937.) 
Sometimes the regressive movement 
should be blamed on the author, rather 
than on the reader! 

Fixations. All the reading is done dur- 
ing the fixational pauses, for there is no 
clear vision during the intervening sac- 
cadic movements. Hence, the number 
and duration of the fixational pauses 
have received considerable attention. 
The number of fixations per line de- 
pends on the difficulty of the material 
as well as the habits of the reader. One 
of the authors (H.S.) once took eye- 
movement records of a half dozen visitors 
who attended an “open house*' at the 
laboratory. Since he agreed to report 
the results, he kept names and addresses 
of the Os. When the records were de- 
veloped, he was shocked to see that sev- 
eral showed more fixations per line than 
the average third-grade student. More 
careful examination showed surprisingly 
regular movements, with no regressions. 
A check on the addresses showed that 
these particular visitors were judges; in 
legal documents every word is important, 
and these Os had carried over their 
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habit of meticulous reading to the lab- 
oratory test. The moral of this tale is 
that there is no single rate or style of 
reading that is appropriate to all types 
of reading material. The good reader 
is the one who adjusts his speed to the 
material of the moment. Failure to recog- 
nize this rule has led to much faulty ad- 
vice in remedial reading classes. 

The duration of the fixations, as dis- 
tinguished from their number, is not 
closely dependent on the difficulty of the 
material, at least as far as the mode is 
concerned (Buswell, 1922; Robinson, 
1933). Good college freshman will av- 
erage around 210 ms, while their slower 
classmates run around 260 ms. (Walker, 
1933; Anderson, 1937.) These are con- 
siderably longer than the exposure 
needed for perception of dots or letters; 
the usual tachistoscopic exposure is 
about 100 ms, depending on the illu- 
mination (p. 93). All of these facts in- 
dicate that the number and duration of 
fixations, and hence the speed of read- 
ing, are limited by central, rather than 
by peripheral factors; that is, O moves 
his eyes only as fast as he can absorb the 
material. 


The saccadic movetnents themselves 
take very little of the total time. They 
average around 22 ms for the short jumps 
and 40 ms for the return sweeps. If we 
read a line of print with four fixations, 
there will be three short jumps and one 
long return, totaling about 100 ms of 
actual movement. The four fixations 
will total about 900 ms, indicating that 
about 90 percent of the total reading 
time is spent in fixation pauses (Dear- 
born, 1906; Schmidt, 1917). In slower 
reading, with longer and more numer- 
ous fixations, the total fixation time 
may be as high as 95 percent (Tinker, 
1936b). In one way, this is a measure 
of efficiency since it gives the proportion 
of the total time actually devoted to see- 
ing. As a matter of fact, the perceptual 
processes undoubtedly go on during the 
saccadic movements, even though retinal 
stimulation is not effective with the mov- 
ing eye. Reading is a continuous process 
in that the perceptual development of 
meaning goes on steadily. Perhaps one 
can think of it as a continuous produc- 
tion process, a machine into which the 
raw material is tossed by the shovelful. 
The output will be continuous, as long 


EYE MOVEMENTS IN READING, ACCORDING TO SCHOOL GRADE 

(Buswell, jp22) 

A sample of 8-19 children from each grade, of about medium reading ability, had their eyes 
photogiaphed while reading, and the Mean for each grade is given. 


School grade 

Fixations per 

Mean duration 

Regressive move- 


line of print 

of fixation 

ments per line 

IB 

18.6 

660 ms 

51 

1 A 


432 

4.0 

11 

10.7 

384 

2-3 

III 

8.9 

316 

1.8 

IV 

7-3 

268 

•4 

V 

6.9 

252 

•3 

VI 

7-3 

236 

.6 

VII 

6.8 

240 

•5 

High School I 

7-2 

244 

1.0 

H. S. 11 

58 

248 

0.7 

H. S. Ill 

5*5 

224 

0.7 

H.S. IV 

6.4 

248 

0.7 

College 

5-9 

252 

0.5 
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as there is some raw material in the 
works. This analogy has another simi* 
larity to reading; the rate of input will 
usually be limited by the rate at which 
the machine processes the raw material, 
and not vice versa. In a similar fashion, 
the eye movements adjust to the rate at 
which O is digesting the sensory input. 

The eye-voice span in oral reading. 
Following our analogy, we can raise the 
question as to how long it takes O to 
“process” the sensory input. But how 
can we tell when the process of per- 
ceiving is complete? One way isi to 
make O read aloud, recording eye move- 
ments and speech sounds on the same 
film. A modification of a standard eye- 
movement camera that will do this job 
is shown in Figure 17-8. It is relatively 
simple to determine when a given word 
was fixated, when it was uttered, and 
the length of the delay. A typical rec- 
ord is shown in Figure 17-11. 

Buswell (1920) has made fairly exten- 
sive studies of the eye-voice span. It 
varies with the skill of the reader, as the 
lollowing results indicate. 


m 

School Average eye^voke span in Uiier-spcices 


grade 

of three 
good readers 

of three 
poor readers 

II 

11.0 

5-4 

VI 

11.9 

11.2 

IX 

158 

11.5 

"kii 

* 5-9 

12.4 


There is considerable variation from 
these average values. In the first place, 
the oral output goes on at a relatively 
constant rate, consistent with the proper 
speed for expressive speech. If O hits a 
difficult spot in the written text, his eye 
movements slow up, and there may be 
regressive movements to develop the 
meaning. Thus, his output tends to 
catch up with the input, and the eye- 
voice span drops almost to zero. Once 
the difficulty is overcome, the eye runs 
ahead rapidly, until it is again well 
ahead of the voice. With experienced 
oral readers the span is as long as eight 
words, 2 seconds, or a line of print, de- 
pending on which unit of measurement 
one prefers to consider. 

This estimate of the “processing time” 
is based on oral reading in which O must 
develop a word in the context of those 
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l'u>. 17-11. (Tiffin, 1934.) Simultaneous eye-voice record combined with the reading matter. Both 
e<yes are recorded. At A, fi. C they swing back to the beginning of a new line; at 1, s, 3 . . . they 
move forward along the line. The voice record is just above the printed matter, and the arrows 
marked a, b, c. show the position of the eyes when the voice has just reached A, B. C. The dU- 
tancra A-a, £-b, G-c show the spatial extent of the eye-voice span at the beginning of the three lines 
of prinL The q>an is apt to be specially long at the beginning of a line. 
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that come before and after* The mini- 
mum time for perceiving and respond- 
ing to an isolated word is shorter; reac- 
tion time experiments (p. 57) put it at 
about Ym second. But such measure- 
ments are misleading when applied to 
reading, which is a continuous process. 
The reader does not respond to each 
word as a new one, just flashed before his 
eye. He has been prepared for it by 
earlier words in the sentence, and has 
seen it in peripheral vision. His re- 
sponse is more than merely shouting the 
word; he must integrate it into the 
sentence as a whole. Probably the 
overlap, between visual and vocal proc- 
esses is our best measure of processing 
time. 

Overlapping processes can be dem- 
onstrated in other similar performances 
such as typing from copy and taking 
down a telegraphic message from the 
sounder (pp. 810-813). The ear-hand 
span in receiving a telegraphic message 
is specially long because of the amount 
of organization needed to reduce a series 
of clicks to a meaningful message. In 
typing from printed copy, the eye-hand 
span averages only about 5-6 letter 
spaces, or about a second. In space it is 
much shorter than in oral reading, but 
in time it is about the same — typing be- 
ing the Slower motor process. The num- 
ber of fixations is much greater in typing 
than in oral reading, and is least of all 
in silent reading. When the motor 
process is necessarily slow, the eyes have 
to put in the time somehow. • (For de- 
termining the eye-hand span, the car- 
riage of the typewriter made an electric 
contact at every tenth space, and these 
contacts were recorded on the film along 
with the eye movements; Butsch, 1932.) 

Oral versus silent reading. The over- 
lap or processing time must not be con- 


fused with the speed of reading. As we 
have indicated, the speed of oral read- 
ing is largely set by the demands of 
speech. The eyes normally go only 
fast enough to maintain a comfortable 
lead over the voice. But if O reads si- 
lently, the limiting effects of speech drop 
out. For example, Huey (1908) studied 
the speed with which 20 university stu- 
dents read an interesting novel. The 
ordinary oral reading ranged from 2.2 
to 4.7 words per second; if they tried to 
speed it up, the oral range shifted to 
2.9-6.4. But their ordinary silent rate 
was between 2.5 and 9.8 words per sec- 
ond. Note that the slower silent read- 
ers are little, if any, faster than they 
were at oral reading. It is possible that 
these readers were doing what might be 
called “silent oral reading” — that is, 
making actual speech movements as they 
read silently. Many adults have carried 
over this habit from their early reading 
lessons; watch people reading, and see 
how many of them move their lips. 
This habit acts as a drag on reading rate 
in two ways. In the first place, it limits 
reading speed to speech speed. In the 
second place, it discourages or prevents 
the integration of material into larger 
wholes. A skilled reader perceives the 
words, not singly, but in meaningful 
phrases. In very rapid reading these 
units of perception may be quite large. 
Dearborn (1906) found a professor whose 
average rate for Robinson Crusoe was 
1 1 words per second. 

There is some question as to whether 
such rapid reading picks up all details, 
or just the general sense of the passage. 
This is particularly true when we do the 
kind of reading called “skimming.” A 
person who is thoroughly familiar with 
a subject can get a pretty good idea of 
what the author of a new textbook says 
by glancing at key sentences. It is hard 
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to draw the line between actual reading 
and such skimming. At the other ex- 
treme is the slow and detailed reading 
of the lawyer (p, 505) or of the student 
working on an unfamiliar technical sub- 
ject. We see again that there are as^ 
many appropriate rates of reading as 
there are classes of material and purposes 
in reading. 

Training eye movements. While we are on 
the subject of individual differences in read- 
ing behavior, we might as well say a few 
words about remedial reading. Consider- 
ing the importance of reading in school work, 
one is not surprised that the slow reader has 
been a challenge to psychologists. With the 
development of the eye-movement camera, 
the psychologist had a tool for comparing 
slow and rapid readers. As one might ex- 
pect, the slow reader has a relatively large 
number of fixations and regressive move- 
ments per line, and his fixation pauses are 
long. The obvious remedy was to speed up 
the eye movements so that they would be 
smooth and regular. All sorts of methods 
were tried. The simplest way is to get the 
pupil to make three regular fixations per 
line, perhaps in time with a metronome. An- 
other is to use the Metronoscope, a gadget 
which exposes lines of print in successive 
thirds, forcing O to make the desired pattern 
of eye movements (Taylor, 1937). Dearborn 
8c Anderson (1937) have developed a moving 
picture film which simulates the reading situ- 
ation a little better; it has a moving clear 
region that passes along the line in regular 
jumps. The eye follows this region, but it 
has the advantage of some peripheral vision 
of the rest of the line. There have been a 
number of careful experiments, with control 
groups who get no training, all groups being 
tested before and after the training (or no 
training) period. There is usually a pro- 
nounced gain in the experimental group. 
But where other control groups have been 
used, such as a group of children who did 
motivated library reading while the experi- 
mental group practiced with the Metrono- 
scope, both groups showed gains (Cason, 
^943)* The answer seems to be that any 
method which arouses an interest in greater 
reading speed will probably work. 


Many experts feel that emphasis on train- 
ing eye movements is tackling the wrong end 
of the process. As we have indicated above» 
eye movements are only one link in the chain; 
the limiting factor is central. Hence, what 
is necessary is to improve perceptual skills di- 
^rectly and let the eye movements follow (Bus- 
well, 1939). 

Does this men that one should forget about 
eye-movement cameras in the reading clinic? 
In the first place, it has been shown that the 
typical short test with a camera like the oph- 
thalmograph yields unreliable results (Imus, 
Rothney 8c Bear, 1943; Anderson, 1941; 
Broom, 1940). This is probably due to the 
short sample furnished with the instrument, 
for Tinker (1936c) found that the reliability 
went up to .80 when samples of 20 to 40 
lines were used instead of 5 to 15. In the 
second place, the eye-movement camera en- 
courages too much attention to eye move- 
ments instead of a more thorough analysis of 
the reading skill as a whole. Hence, the cam- 
era should be used only by experts with a 
good psychological training. 

This book is not the place to go too deeply 
into a specialized topic like reading, much less 
the improvement of reading skills. The stu- 
dent who wishes to study further will find an 
excellent summary in Tinker’s (1946) review. 
He lists 126 references, mostly from the dec- 
ade 1935-1944. Many of them were con- 
cerned with limited practical problems. The 
more general problems had already been cov- 
ered in the widespread exploratory ^tivity 
that characterized the first quarter of the cen- 
tury as eye-movement cameras became avail- 
able. Experimental psychologists were in- 
tensely interested in such problems as the 
following: 

1. Does the fixation favor any particular 
parts of words^ or any particular sorts of 
words? The answer seems to be that O is 
nearly as likely to fixate a space between words 
as a letter, to use an extreme example (Fig. 17- 
12). There is, however, some question as to 
whether the usual record is accurate enough 
to locate fixations so precisely. 

2. What part of a line gets the most fixa- 
tion time? The answer is that about 30 per- 
cent goes in the first quarter, with the rest 
evenly divided over the other three quarters. 
It is possible that the need for corrective 
movements after the return sweep makes up 
the excess. 
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I 8 S 4 58796 *0 

• • • • • • • 

A cx>nitnon violation of this rule is illustrated by the sentence, 
so 24 20 84 16 24 24 36 16 18 

43 6 8 9 10 7 12 11 

• • 

Every one started at the same time/* The expression Every one 
32 12 24 X 36 40 32 28 28 so 24 24 

10 8 12 

is singular. The predicate expresses an idea of comparison. 

40 16 16 28 X 24 20 52 X 32 20 16 


21345 6 7 8 

• •••• • • • 

Two persons might start at the same time, but one person could 
24 12 24 12 84 80 28 X 

Fig. 17-12. (From Judd 8c Buswell, 1922.) Fixations in four lines of reading. The dots indicate the 
location of the fixations. The numbers above the dots give the order of fixations in each line, while 
the numbers below show the duration of each fixation in hundredths of a sec. Where an x occurs, 
the duration could not be made out from the record. The reader was a university student. Plots 
of this type are prepared by projecting the eye-movement photographs onto the original reading ma- 
terial, and noting where each fixation falls. To aid in lining up the image, O fixates each of two 
dots (not shown here) at opposite cxlges of the reading matter before he starts to read. 


3. How does the eye behave in reading 
music, foreign languages, mathematical form- 
ulasj adding, etc.? The answers come out 
about as one who knew the task would antici- 
pate. One interesting point came out from a 
study of reading Chinese (Shen, 1927). The 
pattern of eye movements was very different 
from that used in reading English, as one 
might expect from the form and direction of 
Chinese printing. But the reading rate, if 
scored in terms of content, showed about the 
same amount of thought taken in per second 
in both languages. Again we find an em- 
phasis on central, rather than on peripheral 
limitations. 

A more complete discussion of these and 
related questions will be found in the earlier 
edition of this text. 

PURSUIT MOVEMENTS 
AND THE PERCEPTION 
OF MOTION 

Up to the present we have been con- 
ceifned with situations in which the vis- 
object was stationary with respect to 


O. In such cases he sees clearly only 
during fixation pauses, when the image 
is stationary on the retina. But what 
happens when the visual object moves 
with respect to Of The retinal image 
would be blurred, unless the eyes kept 
pace with the object. What actually 
happens is that the eye follows the mov- 
ing object in a smooth sweep, keeping it 
neatly fixated on the fovea. Needless to 
say, O does have vision during pursuit 
movements, but the vision is only sharp 
for the fixated or pursued object. Put a 
flat transparent ruler on this page, and 
slide it back and forth. If you fixate the 
printed page, seen through the ruler, the 
page will be clear, but the numbers on 
the moving ruler will be blurred. Now 
fixate a number on the ruler; the eyes 
will execute pursuit movements, the 
ruler will be clear, but the page will be 
blurred. 

Pursuit movements are pretty accurate 



for a small object that you move by hand 
in this fashion, for the eye movement 
starts simultaneously with the hand 
movement; after all, you have been prac- 
ticing this sort of eye-hand coordination ^ 
all your life. But it is a different story 
when the object moves from external 
forces. If a fixated object starts to move, 
its image is displaced from the center of 
vision. There follows a saccadic move- 
ment to fixate it again. This merges 
into a pursuit movement as the object 
continues to move, but the pursuit move- 
ment is apt to be too fast or slow. A 
corrective saccadic movement is neces- 
sary to get the pursuit movement back 
on the target. If the movement of the 
object is steady, or even repetitive, like 
the swinging of a pendulum, the pursuit 
movements eventually adjust rather 
nicely to it (Fig. 17-13). Saccadic move- 
ments can be superimposed on continu- 
ing pursuit movements; for example, you 
can read a moving page quite adequately, 
and the movement pattern is clearly the 
typical reading movement, jump-pause- 
jump-pause, against a background of 
regular pursuit. 

The speed and direction of an ordi- 
nary pursuit movement are determined 
by the motion of the object. There are 
two limitations, however. The object 
may move too slowly or too rapidly for 
the eye to follow, and it may move too 
far. How do the eyes behave in watch- 
ing a procession march up the avenue? 
They follow one unit until it is uncom- 
fortably far to the left (for example), 
make a saccadic movement to the right 
and fixate another unit, and so on. The 
result is an alternation of pursuit and 
return saccadic movements — ^an “optic 
nystagmus." This same alternation oc- 
curs when it is we that move past a 
stationary landscape, as in a train or 
bus, 
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Perception of real movement. As we 
have just noticed, visible movement is 
perceived when the image of an object 
remains stationary on the retina of a 
moving eye. Movement is perceived also 
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Fig. 17-13. (After Dodge, 1907.) Tracing of 
photographic record of pursuit movements. The 
stimulus was a pendulum, followed for several 
swings. The pendulum was swinging .to the 
right in each of the three records here repro- 
duced. The lines are to be read upward. (1) 
Starting from a stationary fixation, the eye jumps 
into a moving fixation which is corrected by sev- 
eral small saccadic movements, s, s, s. (s) After 
several swings the pursuit movement has become 
smooth and accurate, with only a few slight sac- 
cadic corrections. (3) Disturbance results when 
the pendulum is hidden for a part of each swing, 
as at I. With the visual stimulus gone, the eye 
falls behind and makes a large saccadic move- 
ment on the reappearance of the pendulum. 

when the eye is stationary while the 
image moves across the retina. So you 
must have observed in the ruler experi- 
ment a moment ago, for you saw the 
ruler move even while you held the eyes 
stationary by fixating the page beneath 
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the moving ruler. This type of per- 
ceived movement is at least as common 
as the type involving pursuit movements; 
in fact, it is motion along the retina that 
is the stimulus initiating a pursuit move- 
ment. While following an object to the 
right, you can also see the background 
streaming to the left. In all these cases 
there is real stimulus motion to be per- 
ceived. 

Apparent visual movement. In our day 
it is a common experience to see motion 
when no motion is present in the stim- 
ulus. On the motion picture screen — 
or on the television screen — there is no 
actual motion of the figures. The mo- 
tion picture camera took a series of snap- 
shots separated by brief intervals of time, 
and the projector casts these still views 
and blank intervals on the screen. The 
motions that you see on the screen are 
apparent and not real, so far as the pic- 
ture stimulus is concerned, though they 
were real in the original scene that was 
photographed. The fact of apparent 
visual motion under such conditions be- 
came known in 1833 with the invention 
of the stroboscope, a device for illuminat- 
ing a moving object with intermittent 
light. The apparent movement is ac- 
cordingly also called stroboscopic move- 
ment. 

The psychological study of this effect, 
rather desultory for many years, received 
a great impetus from Wertheimer's paper 
of 1912. He called it the Phi phenom- 
enon and attached theoretical impor- 
tance to it as a sensory configuration 
that had more in it than was present in 
the series of stimuli. In fact this re- 
search of his led to the founding of Ge- 
stalt psychology. 

Wertheimer simplified the "picture” 
to the limit and used relatively simple 
apparatus for showing it. Either a slid- 


ing screen or a rotating disk tachisto- 
scope (p. 92) served to present suc^ssive 
views of a line in different positions. 
He varied the experiment in many ways. 
His results have remained classic, even 
though subjected to minor revisions and 
to many additions. He found the dura- 
tion of the blank interval an important 
factor in the effect. Let two short verti- 
cal lines, 1 cm apart and at reading dis- 
tance, be exposed one after the other. 
If the blank interval is 200 ms or more, 
the appearance corresponds to the real- 
ity: two stationary lines seen in succes- 
sion. If the interval is 30 ms or less, the 
appearance of succession is entirely lost, 
and the two lines seem to be simultane 
ous. When the blank interval lies be- 
tween the limits mentioned, the appear- 
ance is apt to be the motion of a single 
line from the first position to the second. 
There are thus two thresholds, one be- 
tween succession and motion, the other 
between motion and simultaneity. 
These thresholds are quite variable and 
dependent on many factors. 

Our familiar scheme, R = f(S, O), is 
convenient in this situation. R is the 
observer's perception and report of suc- 
cession, motion, or simultaneity — as in a 
three-category psychophysical experi- 
ment. The results will be most com- 
prehensible if we consider that the actual 
fact is succession, so that the most cor- 
rect report is "succession,” the least cor- 
rect "simultaneity,” with "motion” in- 
termediate as a halfway perception of the 
actual succession. Certain conditions, 
both S-factors and 0 -factors, make it 
difficult to perceive the actual succes- 
sion. 

The most obvious S-factors were 
studied by Korte (1915) and his results 
are sometimes called Korte’s laws. He 
found that the following factors made 
it difficult to perceive the succession: 
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Short time interval between the two expo- 
sures. 

Long space between the two positions. 

Low intensity of illumination. 

Near the simultaneity-motion threshold, 
these laws mean that it is more difficult" 
to see apparent motion when the illu- 
mination is very low, or when the time 
gap is very short, or when the space gap 
is very wide. If the space gap is too 
wide, you must increase the time gap in 
order to get apparent movement. This 
last fact shows up in some data of Corbin 
(1942). His subjects, from a distance of 
10 feet, viewed a line in two successive 
locations separated by 2-12 inches in 
a frontal-parallel plane. The farther 
apart the two locations, the longer the 
time interval had to be for O to see mo- 
tion. On the average of four Os, the 
simultaneity-motion threshold was as fol- 
lows: 

Separation, inches 2 4 6 8 10 12 
Threshold, ms 104 114 129 146 157 173 

In this last experiment, as in many 
others, the two positions of the object 
are shown repeatedly in alternation, and 
the oscillatory back-and-forth motion is 
very striking when it is seen. 

Another significant S-factor is degree 
of similarity or dissimilarity. The more 
dissimilar the two alternating figures, 
the more difficult it is to see them as a 
single figure moving and changing form 
or color as it moves. If each of the two 
figures is an arrow pointing to the right, 
motion is easily seen; but if one arrow 
points to the right and the other to the 
left, more time must be allowed and 
some Os will fail to see motion (Orlan- 
sky, 1940). 

Among 0-£actors there are two at least 
of importance: practice and set. Many 
Os see no motion on the first few trials 
and some require many urials before 
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any realistic motion appears (De Silva, 
1926; Neuhaus, 1930). Some Os waver 
back and forth between apparent mo- 
tion and simultaneity, and some show 
fatigue or adaptation after a long series, 
seeing motion much less than at the be- 
ginning of the experimental session (Gil- 
bert, 1939). Set or attitude has consid- 
erable potency; with a critical, analytic 
attitude O may see succession where mo- 
tion will appear if he “lets himself go** 
(Stratton, 1911). It would probably be 
impossible to maintain the critical atti- 
tude in viewing a regular motion pic- 
ture. The simple figures used in the 
laboratory are much less compelling, 
though even here the apparent motion is 
exciting and rewarding — one reason 
why O will let himself go after a while. 
These central factors must be given some 
weight in any theory of apparent mo- 
tion. 

Varieties of apparent movement. Just 
what kind of movement will be re- 
ported by O depends on the stimulus fac- 
tors and on central factors such as have 
been mentioned. He will probably see 
a simple sliding movement along a 
straight or curved path (Hall, Earle 8c 
Crookes, 1952) when the two stimuli 
are exactly alike, but a turning move- 
ment (clockwise or counterclockwise) 
when an oblique is followed by a hori- 
zontal line, he may see a movement 
in the third dimension, as when an in- 
verted V is followed by a V right side up 
and slightly lower in the field. Many 
varied examples of three-dimensional 
apparent movement have been published 
by Steinig (1929), Fernberger (1934), and 
Orlansky (1940). According to the last 
author, the more complicated apparent 
movements serve to fill in a long time 
interval. Since the stimulus sequence 
is often a somewhat ambiguous onc^ O 
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will make any one of a number of 
reasonable responses^ quite according to 
the principle stated by William James 
(1890, II, 82): “Perception is of definite 
and probable things/* But we must add 
one word of caution: the apparent move- 
ment is a direct perception, not an in- 
ference. If we expose two dots in the 
Carmichael tachistoscope (1925), one of 
which really moves while the other drops 
out and comes back in another location, 
0 will insist that he sees both dots 
move. When the apparatus is operated 
slowly enough for him to see what ac- 
tually happens, he quibbles that he did 
not really see both dots move, but must 
have inferred it. Yet from a purely 
descriptive or phenomenological view- 
point he did see both dots move, and 
the apparent movement was perceived 
as truly as the real movement (Stratton, 
1911; De Silva, 1929). Here as in other 
kinds of perception — notably depth — a 
process which appears intellectual and 
complicated to the scientist who studies 
it may be quite automatic and direct 
as far as O is concerned. If the reader 
really grasps this point, he will be well 
along the road toward an understanding 
of perception. 

Theories of apparent movement. The 
inference theory — that we actually see 
only the initial and terminal positions 
and infer that the object must have 
moved — ^was dealt with in the way just 
indicated by Wertheimer (1912, 1925). 
He had also some objective evidence: 
except when the time interval is right, 
O sees the two positions but does not 
infer any intervening motion. Werthei- 
mer considered two other theories. 

The eye-movement theory. Many 
psydjologists like to have something 
iM^ble smd “peripherar* to appeal to 
ill " explaining perception. If the eyes 


moved across from the initial to the 
final position, the eye movement might 
contribute the sensation of motion. 
Wertheimer ruled out that possibility 
by showing that two movements in op- 
posite directions were seen when two 
suitable pairs of lines were presented, 
and Guilford k Helson (1929) on photo- 
graphing the eyes found no significant 
relation between the eye movements that 
occurred and the reports of apparent 
movement. In viewing a motion pic- 
ture the eyes as photographed by P. R. 
Wendt (1952) are engaged most of the 
time in fixating objects, just as in view- 
ing an actual scene. 

The brain-field theory, Exner (1875), 
finding that apparent movement was 
favored by imperfect accommodation, 
suggested that the retina was actually 
stimulated in the region lying between 
the initial and terminal positions and 
that a true sensation of movement 
through this region was thus produced. 
(Against this theory is the fact that 
apparent movement occurs even if the 
first stimulus is applied to one eye and 
the second to the other. One can read- 
ily demonstrate this interocular apparent 
movement by holding a finger in front 
of the face and fixating a more distant 
object. Now close and open the two 
eyes alternately; the finger will appear 
to move from side to side, since it stimu- 
lates disparate points in the two retinas 
[p. 459]. If unable to wink the eyes 
alternately, use a shutter [Langfeld, 
1927].) Wertheimer proposed a theory 
somewhat like Exner’s, but with the 
hypothetical movement of stimulation in 
the visual cortex instead of in the retina. 
The cortical excitation aroused by the 
first stimulus could spread and be at- 
tracted toward the region excited by 
the second stimulus, and the movement 
of excitation along the cortex could 
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give a sensation of movement* a sort 
of streak. The more recent work of 
K5hler and his associates on satiation 
effects in the visual cortex (p. 424) indi- 
cates that there may well be such inter- 
acting electrical fields in the cortex. 
The absence of apparent movement in 
the first trials and when O takes a critical 
attitude might mean that the streak was 
not strong enough to be absolutely com- 
pelling. But there are some other facts 
that are difficult to reconcile with 
Wertheimer's theory. 

The stroboscopic effect in a decorti- 
cate animal. The pursuit movement of 
the eyes is aroused only by a moving 
(or apparently moving) stimulus. K. U. 
Smith (1940) constructed a spherical 
surface of white stripes to be seen from 
inside against a dark background. He 
placed a guinea pig on a stationary 
holder inside the sphere with a silk 
thread attached to the animal’s nose and 
leading to a lever writing on a drum. 
When the sphere was rotated around the 
animal, the moving stripes induced pur- 
suit movements of the head (and eyes), 
alternating with saccadic returns — a typi- 
cal nystagmus induced by real move- 
ment. To get the stimulus conditions 
for apparent movement, he substituted 
intermittent flashing light for the steady 
illumination, each successive flash show- 
ing the stripes in a slightly different lo- 
cation. Under these conditions the 
guinea pig still gave the typical nystag- 
mus. Now the animal's cortex was re- 
moved, and after-tests showed the same 
response as before — nystagmus in re- 
sponse to both continuous and inter- 
rupted movement. These results were 
obtained uniformly in a sufficient num- 
ber of guinea pigs to justify the con- 
clusion that in this animal the integra- 
tion of successive "snapshots" into the 
equivalent of real movement takes place 


below the cortical level. It may be 
possible to transpose the Wertheimer 
theory from the cortex to the lower 
visual centers. 

The space-gap factor in the third di- 
mension, When a line is presented in 
two alternating positions, these posi- 
tions lie typically in the same frontal- 
parallel plane; and the greater their 
separation, measured in this plane, the 
greater must be the time interval to 
secure apparent movement. Corbin's 
results on this point have been cited on 
513. When this investigator 
turned or slanted the plane 60° on a 
vertical axis, and used the same sepa- 
rations as before but now in the oblique 
plane, the same time thresholds were 
found as in the frontal-parallel plane, 
though the retinal separations were only 
half as great. What counted was the 
visible separations in space, not the 
retinal separations and therefore not 
the separations in the visual area of 
the cortex. It is hard to reconcile this 
result with Wertheimer's theory, which 
seems to imply that the spread of ex- 
citation would depend on the actual 
separations in the cortex (or in a sub- 
cortical center). 

We seem to be left without any accept- 
able theory of apparent movement, ex- 
cept perhaps a theory which regards 
perception as a kind of response to 
the incoming sensory stimulation and 
then applies the principle of stimulus 
generalization (p. 577). If the stimuli 
received are sufficiently similar to those 
received from real movement, the per- 
ceptual response is likely to be the same. 
(For further references and discussions, 
see Koffka, 1931a, b, 1935; Neff. 1936; 
Graham, 1951.) 

Afterimages of seen movement. Besides 
the apparent movement we have been 
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considering, there are several illusory 
effects that could be so designated. The 
swimming of the environment during 
dizziness is one example, and another 
is the apparent motion of a solitary 
bright spot in a dark room; both of 
these will be considered later in the 
chapter. Another example is the fas- 
cinating “waterfall illusion”: after look- 
ing at a near-by waterfall for a time, 
look at the bank and you will see the 
trees swim upward. Like other visual 
illusions, this one has a long history 



Fig. 17-14. (Sanford, 1898, p. 117.) A spiral to 
lie rotated for the reverse aftereffect. 

(Boring, 1942). A likely explanation 
was that the downward pursuit move- 
ments established in response to the 
water persisted when the eyes were 
turned to the bank. But a similar after- 
effect is obtained if you watch a spiral 
rotating on a color wheel. If the spiral 
appears to shrink or recede during rota- 
tion, it will appear to expand or ap- 
proach when the rotation is suddenly 
stopped. Now what sort of eye move- 
ments would make an object seem to 
expand in all directions at once? As a 
matter of fact, the eye-movement ex- 
planation is inadequate even in the 
case of the waterfall illusion, for you 
can obtain the same effect after fixating 


a rock at one side of the fall, with no 
pursuit movements established. There 
have been a number of experiments 
on this illusion (Wohlgemuth, 1911; 
Hunter, 1914, 1915; Gates, 1934) 

but no convincing explanations have 
emerged. Perhaps the visual cortex or 
part of it becomes adjusted to the con- 
tinued movement and does not recover 
instantly from this adjustment when 
the external movement ceases. For 
other visual aftereffects see the chapter 
on Form, page 423. 

Apparent visual kinetics. Our question 
is whether, when we see something move, 
we seem to see what makes it move. If 
the apparent motion of an object is 
due to our own motion in walking or 
in leaning to one side, we learn to dis- 
count the apparent motion and see the 
object as stationary. When we see the 
“water falling” or the “smoke rising,” 
our use of these words suggests that 
they seem to be moving of themselves. 
W^e certainly see nothing else making 
them move. But when we see body A 
move up against a stationary body B, 
and B immediately move away in the 
same direction, it looks as if A set B in 
motion, as if A imparted motion to B. 
Even when this action of one body on 
another is not physically real, the im- 
pression is the same: A seems to strike 
B and give it a push. These statements 
are based on the extensive experiments 
of Michotte (1946). As objects he used 
simply small squares seen through a 
horizontal slot in a screen (Fig. 17-15). 
At the beginning of the exposure A and 
B are a short distance apart and both 
stationary; then A moves rapidly to- 
ward B but stops when it reaches B, and 
B immediately moves away in the same 
direction. The observer has a very clear 
impression of “causation,” A acting on 
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B and propelling it forward. If A moves 
along with instead of stopping when it 
reaches B, the impression is that A 
carries B along. 



Fi<;, 17-15. (Michotte, 1946.) Disk for giving 
kinetic impressions. Through the slot square 
portions of the stripes A and B are seen, while 
the disk rotates in the counterclockwise direction 
behind the screen. As long as stripe A remains 
at the same distance from the center, the square 
seen through the slot remains still; but when 
stripe A approaches the center, the visible part 
of it approaches B. When A has reached B, A 
becomes stationary and B begins to move. Stripe 
B may be drawn on a separate (smaller) disk and 
its position adjusted so as to vary the time before 
B Stans to move. The stripes are in wide, 
the same as the slot which is 6 in long; O is 5 ft 
awav. A and B are 1.6 in apart at the start, and 
the speed of the apparent movement is 12 in per 
second. (In metric units, the stripes and slot 
are 5 mm wide, the slot is 150 mm long, O’s view- 
ing distance is 1.5 m, A and B are 40 mm apart 
at the outset, and the speed of motion is 300 mm 
per second.) These measurements were varied. 
Michotte used also an elaborate two-lantern pro- 
jection apparatus in some of his numerous varia- 
tions of the experiment. 

Michotte varied the experiment sys- 
tematically so as to bring out the neces- 
sary conditions for the cause-effect im- 
pression. The essential S-factors are: 

1. There must be two objects. When 
a single object moves across the field, 
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there is no distinction of cause and 
effect. 

2. The movement of one object must 
dominate the event, as it does when A 
moves first. 

" 3. The impact of A on B must be 
seen in foveal vision; otherwise the two 
objects are not clearly separate, and the 
impression is merely that a single object 
is moving. Fixation on B is best. 

4. For the clearest impression of cause 
and effect, there must be adequate unity 
or continuity in space, time and direc- 
tion of motion. Slight discontinuities 
can be tolerated. A pause of 100 ms 
or less between A's reaching B and B's 
starting to move does not wholly de- 
stroy the impression of a single action 
of A upon B. A small space discon- 
tinuity, A not quite reaching B, can be 
tolerated. And the direction of B's 
movement may deviate somewhat from 
that of A. When the tolerances are 
exceeded, the impression received is that 
of two separate events instead of a 
single causal process. Michotte rejects 
any theory that would reduce these 
visual impressions of causality to a trans- 
fer from the motor-kinesthetic sphere. 
His evidence indicates that the impres- 
sions are inherent in the process of 
seeing a short sequence as a unity of 
successive stages. 

COMPENSATORY EYE 
MOVEMENTS 

When the environment moves, we keep 
its retinal image fairly stationary through 
pursuit movements. In the interest of 
clear vision it is equally important to 
maintain stable retinal images when the 
head or body moves in a stationary 
environment. The movements that do 
this job are called compensatory; they 
are further subdivided in^o active and 
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passive compensatory movements, de- 
pending on whether they are associated 
with active movement of the body, or 
with passive translation (as by a train 
or rotated chair). Let us consider 
the active compensatory movements 
first. 

Head-eye coordination. There are 
really two very different coordinations 
of the head and the eyes. When fixation 
is shifting from one object to another, 
as in looking to the side, head and eyes 
turn in the same direction, and the angu- 
lar distance between the old and the new 
fixation point may be covered partly by 
the head movement and partly by the 
eyes. When the angular distance is 
small, as in reading, the head may re- 
main motionless, at least in adults, and 
leave the eyes to cover the whole dis- 
tance; but when an object is far around 
to the side, most of the angle is covered 
by the head. 

Maintaining fixation on a stationary 
object during active head movements is 
quite a different coordination. The eyes 
move counter to the head and maintain 
the original fixation in spite of the head 
movement. Thus it is possible and even 
perfectly easy to continue looking at 
the same object while moving the head. 
This is the easiest eye movement to 
observe: watch your own eyes in a mir- 
ror while turning the head from side to 
side. You would almost suppose the 
eyes to be merely standing still by in- 
ertia, but this cannot be the case. The 
eyes are not loose in their sockets, not 
as loose probably as the tongue is in 
the open mouth; and the tongue does 
not behave in this compensatory fashion 
when the head is turned from side to 
dde. (The pursuit movement also can 
be observed in the mirror: hold the 
head still and turn the mirror. You 


thus change the direction in which the 
eyes must look in order to keep them- 
selves in view; the eyes follow themselves 
readily if the motion of the mirror is 
not too fast. The saccadic movement 
cannot be observed in the mirror, be- 
cause you cannot keep your eyes di- 
rected toward your eyes while shifting 
them from one object to another.) 

This compensatory movement is so 
much like the pursuit movement that 
one is tempted to regard them as identi- 
cal. They look alike in the mirror and 
they accomplish the same result of main- 
taining fixation when it would other- 
wise be lost because of the motion of the 
object along the retina. Why are they 
not the same? There is one remarkable 
difference. The pursuit movement has 
a long latency, about 200 ms. It takes 
that time to get the eyes into motion 
toward a moving object. But if you 
turn your head while fixating an object 
of interest, you do not lose your fixation 
for an instant, since the compensatory 
eye movement starts simultaneously with 
the active head movement. Moreover, 
the backward eye movement continues 
to compensate for the progress of the 
head movement; it maintains steady 
fixation on the object without any little 
saccadic movements such as occur dur- 
ing most pursuit movements. In short, 
the head movement and the com- 
pensatory eye movement are coordi- 
nated or integrated in a single reaction 
unit. 

These strong claims for the compen- 
satory movement can be checked by 
observing whether fixation is well main- 
tained during active head movements. 
Any momentary loss of accurate fixation 
would be betrayed by a blurring of the 
object. Read while moving the head^ 
not too violently — and check the stace^ 
ment that no blurring occurs. But the 
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real evidence on this matter comes from 
photographic records. 

Shift of fixation, head movement, and 
compensatory eye movement often com- 
bine into a single pattern. If one 
looks suddenly to the right, as in localiz- 
ing a click, the eyes lead in a quick 
saccadic movement. The heavier and 
slower head follows, and eventually the 
trunk may turn, too. The eyes get to 
the object first and fixate it (with a 
compensatory backward movement), 
while the heavier parts continue their 
turn. Thus the complete act of orienta- 
tion normally ends with eyes and head 
central with respect to the body axis; 
O faces the object squarely. Under 
special conditions we may inhibit the 
trunk or even the head components, 
but the whole pattern can still be de- 
tected in slight shifts of postural tonus. 

Compensation for passive motion. We 
have already seen that a person looking 
out from the window of a moving train 
makes a series of slow sweeps and rapid 
saccadic refixations. This is the typical 
pursuit pattern or optic nystagmus. In 
the same way, if the person sits on a 
desk chair and is rotated slowly, he 
will make a similar series of movements 
as he fixates and follows successive ob- 
jects in the environment. But now 
comes a surprising fact: under certain 
conditions the same pattern of move- 
ments occurs when the eyes are closed. 
Obviously we are not justified in con- 
sidering them pursuit movements, when 
they are not under visual control and 
have nothing to pursue. There must 
be another mechanism that controls the 
movements during rotation with closed 
eyes. Further, it would be reasonable to 
assume that this mechanism is active 
also during rotation with eyes open. 
What is this nvechanism? 


The nonauditory labyrinth. It will be 
remembered (p. 326) that the inner ear 
has a number of {passages or tubes above 
the cochlea. These passages constitute 
the nonauditory labyrinth, or the vestib- 
^tUar apparatus. They are filled with 
endolymph, just as the cochlea is, and 
are connected to a separate division of 
the eighth (auditory) nerve. They fur- 
ther resemble the cochlea in that they 
contain hair cells. Two portions of the 
vestibular apparatus, the utricle and the 
saccule, have gelatinous masses, weighted 
with otoliths (literally, ear stones), at- 
tached to the ends of the hair cells. 
These are nicely adapted to respond 
to linear acceleration. If the head 
moves right, left, forward, backward, 
up or down, the weighted masses will 
lag behind, bending the hair cells and 
signaling the change. Note that they re- 
spond to acceleration, and not to a 
steady state of motion. The principle 
can be illustrated by a familiar example. 
Suppose you are sitting in a train. 
When the train starts to move, your own 
inertia will push you back against the 
seat, and you will stay that way as long 
as the speed is increasing; i.e., while the 
train is undergoing positive acceleration. 
The backward pressure stops as soon as 
the train attains a steady speed {zero 
acceleration). But when the train slack- 
ens its speed {negative acceleration) you 
tend to keep on moving forward. The 
masses in the utricle and saccule act in 
very much this same fashion. 

From, the example, it is easy to sec 
why gravity acts like an acceleration 
downward; it pulls you down in your 
seat, just as forward positive accelera- 
tion pushed you back. But it differs 
from the acceleration of moving objects, 
for it is a steady force, always acting on 
us — and on the utricle and saccule. 
This is one of the mechanisms which tell 
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us which way is up. What is more im- 
portant, the mechanism is tied in with 
the postural system so that we can con- 
stantly balance ourselves against the 
steady pull of gravity. We shall say 
more of this in a few pages. 

The semicircular canals. In addition to 
the utricle and saccule, there are three 
tiny ring-shaped tubes in each ear. One 
of these, the horizontal (or lateral) canal, 
lies in the plane which would pass 
through the eye and the outer ear open- 
ing. The other two semicircular canals, 
the superior and the posterior, occupy 
planes that are at right angles to each 
other and to the horizontal canal. So 
the three canals (six, in two ears) can 
combine to signal any type of rotary 
acceleration. 

Although the canals are small and in- 
accessible, a long series of careful studies 
has given us a pretty good idea of how 
they work (see Wendt, 1951). In each 
canal there is an ampulla, a swelling 
corresponding to the signet on a signet 
ring. This contains a group of hair 
cells whose ends are imbedded in a 
gelatinous mass, the cupula, which pretty 
well plugs the interior of the canal. If 
the head is suddenly turned (rotated on 
its vertical axis) to one side the fluid 
in the horizontal canals tends to lag, 
exerting pressure on the cupulae, thus 
stimulating the attached hair cells and 
associated nerve fibers. Note that the 
fluid would soon “catch up“ and no 
longer exert pressure if the head kept 
rotating at a uniform speed; the stimu- 
lation cannot long outlast the positive 
acceleration. Of course, in ordinary 
head movements the positive accelera- 
tion is promptly followed by a negative 
one, for the head stops when it has 
turned the desired distance. This sets 
up a pressure in the reverse direction. 


Now we come to eye movements; the 
pattern of pressures in the horizontal 
canals initiates lateral eye movements 
that are geared to the amount of rota- 
tion the head has undergone. We shall 
examine the details of this response in 
a moment, but first we must point out 
that the other two canals combine to 
take care of the other two possible types 
of rotation, head-over-heels and pin- 
wheel (i.e., around the side-to-side and 
front-back axes). We might also add 
that this description is a bit oversimpli- 
fied. For one thing, there seems to be a 
constant background of neural discharge 
from unstimulated canals so that accel- 
eration acts only to increase or decrease 
the rate of discharge. A resting dis- 
charge is fairly common in sense organs 
(p. 271) and must be taken into account 
when we seek a complete physiological 
description of the processes. But we 
have already said enough to show how 
the vestibular senses can signal both 
active and passive changes in head posi- 
tion and elicit compensatory eye move- 
ments. 

Compensatory eye movements in head 
rotation. Most of the interest in com- 
pensatory eye movements has been in 
those which result from rotation. Care- 
ful observation will show much that 
happens, but we need photographic re- 
cording to check some of the details of 
the eye movements. 

Place O in a chair that can be rotated. 
Use a sturdy one with arms; an old barber 
chair is ideal for demonstrations, but you 
will want a motor-driven one for research. 
Rotate O slowly to the right, about one revo- 
lution every 2 seconds for 10 turns, and then 
stop him. If his eyes are open throughout, 
a practiced E can see how they move, and O 
can report on what he experiences. Birdny 
(1907) described this widely used method. 

1. Positive acceleration {picking up speetf) 
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to the right. O's eyes move slowly to the 
left, keeping an object fixated until it gets 
uncomfortably far. He then executes a sac- 
cadic movement to the right, fixating a new 
object, pursues it, etc. Insofar as these pur- 
suitlike movements compensate adequately 
for his rotation, he reports that he is rotating 
in a stationary world. He may also turn the 
head and upper trunk in the same direction 
as the slow phase, that is, opposed to the direc- 
tion of rotation. The head and trunk move- 
ments are more pronounced in some animals, 
notably in birds. 

2. Zero acceleration {uniform speed). Sup- 
pose O’s chair has picked up full speed in 
about three turns so he is no longer being 
accelerated. His canals may well react, 
through after-discharge, for some time (see 
p. i8). But after five turns he is approach- 
ing a steady state, which will persist until he 
starts to slow down. The eyes may or may 
not execute adequate movements, depend- 
ing on whether the visual world or the semi- 
circular canals dominate his behavior; just 
what happens here depends on the nature of 
the stimulus field, and perhaps on individual 
differences. Both the world and O himself 
may seem to be spinning. 

3. Negative acceleration (stopping). The 
fluid tends to continue its rotary motion, so 
pressing the cupulae in the reverse direction; 
that is, they work just as if O were undergo- 
ing positive acceleration to the left. Hence, 
his eyes make slow sweeps to the right, and 
quick saccadic shifts to the left, just the re- 
verse of those during the start of the rotation. 
But since O is now stationary, the slow move- 
ments sweep over the environment, creating 
an illusion that the world is turning toward 
the left. Remember that O does not see 
much during the saccadic jumps so that the 
illusory movement is continuous. He also 
makes postural adjustments, twisting toward 
the right, along with the slow phase of the 
eye movement which is part of the same total 
adjustment. 

Rotation in other planes. Suppose we had 
rotated O head-over-heels, or like a pinwheel, 
thus stimulating other canals. It is easier to 
rotate him horizontally but with changed 
head angle, which amounts to the same thing. 
Let O hold his head on his right shoulder, be- 
ing careful to “keep his ear down, and nose 
up,” so that a line passed through the ears 
would. !be vertical.' Now if we rotate him to 
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the right, we stimulate his vertical canals as 
if he were doing a continuous back somer^ 
sault. The eye movements are up and down 
with respect to his head; during positive ac* 
celeration, slow phase opposed to rotation » 
^r chinward, and the opposite when rotation 
is '"stopped. But remember that his head is 
sideways; these eye movements are the same 
with respect to the environment as they were 
in normal horizontal rotation; so his reports 
are also the same. His postrotation expert 
ence and behavior resemble those following 
normal rotation, too, as long as he keeps his 
head on his shoulder. But let him lift his 
head after rotation stops. The postrotation 
nystagmus persists, with slow phases toward 
his forehead. As they sweep vertically over 
the environment, the world seems to fall away 
in front of him. His postural adjustment is 
a violent arching backward; in fact, he is apt 
to get a dangerous fall if there is nothing to 
restrain him, for he leads with his head rather 
than with a softer portion of his anatomy. 

Of course, we can get the same end results 
by having O hold his head on his left shoul- 
der during rotation to the left. Similarly, it 
may be seen that reversing only one of the 
elements, as head on left shoulder during 
right rotation, will reverse the patterns of 
eye movements and postural adjustments $0 
that O will fall forward as soon as he lifts 
his head after rotation has stopped. 

A third type of nystagmus, rotation or spin- 
ning movements of the eyeballs, can be pro- 
duced by holding the head forward or back 
during rotation.The rotary nystagmus can be 
observed best in brown-eyed persons, who 
often have pronounced radial lines in the 
iris; if E holds O’s head and looks at the eye 
after the chair has stopped, the spinning 
movements are quite clear. When the head 
is erect, this type of nystagmus makes the 
world seem to slope off on one side, with O 
throwing himself to the other side. 

Once you get the basic principle, you can 
predict quite well what will happen after any 
combination of head position and direction 
of rotation. Errors in prediction usually re- 
sult from 0 *s failure to keep his head in the 
correct position during rotation; for example, 
if he points his nose down in addition to 
holding his head on the right shoulder, two 
types of nystagmus will be set up, and he will 
fall diagonally backward. So, if you try this 
experiment as a parlor game, have a few 
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strong people handy to catch O if he dives in 
an unexpected direction! Do not overdo 
the amount or speed of rotation, and watch 
for signs of nausea. Incidentally, the nystag* 
mus (and the distress) can often be stopped 
promptly by having O fixate an object at the 
end of the slow sweeps. For example, after 
rotation to the right, £ can offer his finger 
as a fixation point, held in the extreme right 
edge of O's visual field. The fact that sac- 
cadic movements are easier to inhibit than 
are the slow sweeps is often taken to indicate 
that the saccadic movements are controlled 
by a higher part of the nervous system. Con- 
sistent with this belief is the fact that the fast 
but not the slow phases can be conditioned 
(Wendt, 1936b). 

Rotation with eyes closed. To what 
extent are these eye movements the re- 
sult of vestibular stimulation rather 
than simple visual pursuit? To check 
on this question, we may resort to 
caloric stimulation. By irrigating the 
car with hot water it is possible to 
warm one end of the canals, perhaps 
setting up convection currents (Dohl- 
man, 1925). This procedure gives typi- 
cal nystagmus, depending to some extent 
on the head position. Dohlman ob- 
tained similar results by alternating air 
pressures, or by electrical currents. 

Dodge developed the most adequate 
method of settling this question; he 
recorded horizontal eye movements dur- 
ing rotation with the eyes closed. A 
small mirror was mounted on a chip of 
wood which was hinged to a headband. 
The other end of the chip rested lightly 
on the closed lid and was moved slightly 
as the bulging cornea passed under it. 
The movement of the mirror deflected 
a beam of light which fell on the slit 
of a recording camera. The light source 
and camera were attached to the chair. 
The method and results were described 
by Dodge (1921) and by Wendt (1936b, 
(Sec Wendt [1951] for additional 
references.) 


The compensatory eye movements, 
with eyes closed, are surprisingly ade- 
quate. They start with a latency of 50 
to 80 ms (Dodge, 1921), to be contrasted 
with one of 200 ms for visually induced 
pursuit. With eyes closed, the vestib- 
ular-induced eye movements give about 
60 percent of complete compensation for 
the rotation, to be compared with 80 
percent obtained when one eye is open, 
adding visual stimulation. But if the 
visual world conflicts with vestibular 
cues, there is mutual inhibition; thus, 
if O sees an environment attached to his 
chair, rotating with him, compensatory 
movements are cut to 5 percent, and 
when the environment rotates in the 
same direction, but twice as fast as O, 
there is an intermittent shift back and 
forth between optic and visual nystag- 
mus (Dodge, 1923). So we have clear 
evidence of two systems of control for 
rotary nystagmus; visual and vestibular 
stimulation normally yield consistent 
patterns of eye movements, keeping the 
eyes in good relation to the environment 
during rotation, but the two systems may 
be thrown into conflict under laboratory 
conditions. 

Short rotations, or even those of 10 
turns, such as we described earlier, give 
a rather complicated picture because 
the negative acceleration starts before 
the response to the initial positive ac- 
celeration is over (Wendt, 1951). To 
isolate the effects of a single positive 
acceleration, we must keep O rotating 
at a uniform rate for some time, with 
the eyes held closed. The record shows 
first the ordinary nystagmus geared to 
the positive acceleration, but outlasting 
it by half a minute. As this nystagmus 
dies down, it gives way to a secondary 
nystagmus in a reverse direction, with 
the slow phases in the direction of 
rotation. This inverse nystagmus is 
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weak in several ways; it will be overcome 
by normal visually induced nystagmus 
if the eyes arc open, and it drops out 
readily with habituation. As a matter 
of fact, the normal postrotation nystag- 
mus may also be weakened by habitu- 
ation, especially if the eyes are open 
(Dodge, 1923; Mowrer, 1934). There 
was considerable conflict between psy- 
chologists and otologists on this ques- 
tion during World War I, when post- 
rotatory nystagmus was used as a test 
for the adequacy of the vestibular mech- 
anism in aviators (Dunlap, 1919). 
Wendt (1951) adduces evidence from 
experiments with both monkeys and 
man to show that such habituation repre- 
sents the results of conflicts between 
two systems of eye movements, vestibu- 
lar nystagmus versus either visual fixa- 
tion or wandering due to inattention 
and relaxation. Habituation makes 
sense from a functional viewpoint; eye 
movements are an integral part of the 
organism’s adjustment to a spatial world. 
So we approach our final topic of the 
chapter, orientation in space. 

ORIENTATION IN 
SPACE 

Gibson (1950a) emphasizes the fact that 
we perceive a stable visual world, despite 
the constant changes in our visual field 
as we move ourselves and our eyes 
around in space. We have one hint 
as to how we perform this feat from our 
study of the compensatory eye move- 
ments; for they prevent visible motion in 
the visual field except when some object 
is actually moving. There is another 
factor that we have merely touched on — 
the continuing effects of gravity. It will 
be recalled (p. 519) that gravity con- 
stantly pulls down the otoliths in the 
utricle, and it may also have some simi- 
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lar effect on the saccule and semicircular 
canals. At any rate, this constant tug 
is an indicator of ’’which way is up.” 
There are other indicators, such as pres- 
sures on the soles of the feet when 
'Standing, pull on leg muscles, and es- 
pecially the weight of the head on the 
neck muscles. As we might expect, the 
visual field is also a potent indicator, 
but we shall say more about that later. 
The point to be brought out here is 
that all these indicators feed ’’informa- 
tion” into the central nervous system, 
which integrates the information and 
constantly adjusts the tonus of our vari- 
ous muscles; the result is called postural 
tonus. Without it, we should con- 
stantly lose our balance — if we could 
even get far enough removed from a 
heap on the ground to have any bal- 
ance to lose! In terms of the number 
and fineness of the adjustments involved, 
the process is fantastically complex, but 
it works so well that we never notice 
it until it fails, as when someone opens 
a door just as we adjust our postural 
tonus to exert a push against it. Pos- 
tural tonus is at the same time an ad- 
justment to the spatial world and a back- 
ground against which we perceive' the 
spatial world. It furnishes a framework 
for the perception of a stable world. 
(Much pioneer study of postural tonus 
is due to Magnus, 1924. There are ex- 
cellent reviews by Camis, 1930, and by 
Dusser de Barenne, 1934.) 

One way to see the importance of 
various factors is to observe certain types 
of deaf people. A defective cochlea is 
often associated with a defective vestib- 
ular apparatus, since both are essen- 
tially parts of the same structure. In- 
dividuals so afflicted get around fairly 
normally, for they can orient themselves 
on visual cues. Even in the dark they 
may have little trouble, for they still 
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have differential pressures and tugs on 
the soles of the feet and the various 
muscles of the body. But place them in 
the water (with eyes closed) and they are 
helpless, for the uniform sustaining force 
of the water gives no adequate differen- 
tial pressures. It is said that such in- 
dividuals should avoid swimming, for 
once the head is under water, shutting 
off vision, they are as apt to swim down 
as to the surface. For normal people, 
floating with eyes closed is an interest- 
ing experiment, since it furnishes the 
only practical way to eliminate all the 
cues to orientation except those from the 
vestibule and canals. 

The autokinetic phenomenon. Much 
that we have seen in this chapter shows 
that the visual field is a very important 
determiner of orientation. One demon- 
stration of the importance of a visual 
framework has long been known as the 
autokinetic (self-moving) phenomenon. 
Put O in a perfectly dark room, and then 
turn on a pinpoint of light. The light 
may be furnished by a small bulb in a 
light-tight box, with a small nail hole 
in one side. In a short time O will 
report that the point of light is moving 
or drifting. In the complete absence of 
a visual frame of reference, postural cues 
are not enough to maintain precise orien- 
tation with respect to a single visual 
stimulus. This phenomenon interested 
Sherif (1935, 1948), who saw it as an 
example of the importance of frames of 
reference in all types of perception, 
social perceptions included. He showed 
that suggestion could influence the ex- 
tent and direction of the illusory move- 
ment, and that there were marked in- 
dividual differences in the responses to 
Su^ suggestions. This research has 
t^bme the stock example for illustrat- 
iiffjg the influence of frames of reference 


or norms on social perceptions, a topic 
that bulks large in current social psy- 
chology. 

If E desires to get beyond the sheer 
descriptive level and measure the auto- 
kinetic movement, it is a little difficult 
for obvious technical reasons. One ap- 
proach is to let O try to touch the point 
of light, as in one of a series of related 
experiments performed by Sands trom 
(1951). He mounted a piece of circular 
coordinate paper (actually a perimeter 
blank) on a wall in a darkroom at about 
eye level. In this experiment, O was 
allowed to see the chart and to assume a 
position within comfortable reaching 
distance. Then the room lights were 
turned out, leaving only a pinpoint of 
light at the center of the paper. O was 
asked to stick a map pin into the hole. 
He usually missed miserably. For 66 
Os there was a Mean error of 18.8 mm 
with the right hand, and of 19.7 mm 
with the left — % of an inch. Women 
were consistently poorer than men, and 
showed a tendency to hit higher. 

Perhaps the failures resulted from in- 
accuracies of movement rather than of 
perception. To check this possibility, 
Sandstrom gave O a pencil to point with, 
and allowed him to try to find the point 
of light after a miss. One would expect 
a fairly direct correction movement to 
the hole. As a matter of fact, O often 
wandered all over the target sheet, some- 
times carefully exploring one area and 
at other times making large circles 
around the hole without hitting it. 
Some Os were emotionally disturbed by 
their inability to find a point of light 
that they saw so clearly, and they com- 
pletely lost their orientation, at least 
with respect to the point of light. Pre- 
sumably they remained fairly well ori- 
ented to gravity, for they did not 
fall. 
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Perception of the vertical. A somewhat 
different reaction happens when the vis- 
ual world is present but tipped in an 
unusual fashion. Wertheimer (1912) 
had O look through a tube at a mirror 
which reflected a room in a tilted posi- 
tion. At first the room appeared tilted, 
but O gradually adapted to the tilt and 
saw the room as upright — in spite of the 
fact that his own head was also upright 
and the retinal image was markedly 
tilted. Gibson & Mowrer (1938) re- 
peated the experiment and failed to get 
the effect. The phenomenon in this 
form is somewhat dependent on subtle 
conditions of the experiment, such as the 
cues furnished in the field and the in- 
structions, and perhaps on individual 
differences among Os. Asch &: Witkin 
(1948a) were able to duplicate the 
Wertheimer results, but they found the 
mirror a rather limited method for iso- 
lating the variables. Hence, they tried 
some other methods. 

The tilted room. Many people are 
familiar with the tilted room that is a 
feature of some amusement parks. It 
is the sort ol arrangement you would 
get if a summer cottage were lifted into 
a diagonal position by a jack placed 
under one corner. If you go into such a 
room, you have a conflict, your visual 
world versus your vestibular and pos- 
tural mechanisms that respond to grav- 
ity, You may stagger a bit, but gravity 
promptly wins out as far as posture is 
concerned; it must, or you would fall. 
However, your visual perception of the 
vertical is a compromise between that 
dictated by g (gravity) and that shown 
by V (visual field). The room looks 
tilted, but not as much as it actually is. 
Thus a motionless pendulum will seem 
to hang at a slant, and water may ap- 
pear to flow uphill. 


Asch & Witkin (1948b) built them- 
selves such a room, so arranged that the 
amount of tilt of both the room and of 
0*s chair could be varied independently. 
To measure the perceived vertical, a 
^rod at the rear of the room was ad- 
justed until O judged it to be vertical in 
an absolute sense. There was a signifi- 
cant displacement of the rod toward the 
direction of the tilt of the room. If 
O were also tilted in his chair, he was 
much more apt to accept the room as 
vertical. Perhaps the most surprising 
thing was the great variability from O 
to O. Some clearly depended quite 
heavily on g factors, while others gave 
more weight to v. These differences 
were fairly stable from situation to 
situation, and seem to be fundamental 
characteristics of the individual. 

In another experiment (Witkin, 1949) 
O was seated in a chair inside a room; 
both chair and room could be tilted 
gradually and independently. When 
the room was tilted, O often thought 
that the chair was tilting in the reverse 
direction. There was considerable evi- 
dence of adaptation to tilting, in that 
O failed to return either the chair or 
the room to the true vertical when he 
had a chance to adjust them himself, 
by turning two cranks. Some Os be- 
came quite disoriented, to the extent of 
making inconsistent statements. For 
example, when the tilt of the room was 
increased by successive steps of 5 de- 
grees, O would report each change, but 
he would repeatedly insist that the room 
was still vertical. Others could not 
decide whether the wall in front of them 
was a wall or the floor, and even thought 
they themselves were upside down. As 
one might have anticipated, some Os 
became ill. This, by the way, indicates 
that nausea may result from a conflict 
between visual and postural cues to 
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orientation. The conflict may not be 
the only cause of nausea (cf. Wendt, 
1951), but it would seem to account for 
at least some cases of motion sickness. 
In still another experiment, Witkin 
(ig5ob) changed the g factor by rotating 
O on a sort of merry-go-round so that 
centrifugal force would combine with 
gravity, giving a resultant of forces 
which would correspond to a body tilt 
of as much as 33.4 degrees (cf. Gibson & 
Mowrer, 1938). If a true vertical field 
were available for visual inspection, 
there was very little illusion of tipping. 
But if O were in the dark, he set his 
‘*vcrticar* rod at an average value of 
24.7 degrees from the vertical. Again 
there were marked individual differ- 
ences. These individual differences in 
the dominance of v or g factors undoubt- 
edly account for some of the discordant 
results obtained by earlier experimenters. 
Large groups of Os are necessary; Wit- 
kin and his associates usually employed 
about 50 in a single experiment. 

Complexity of the visual field is a 
very important determiner of the domi- 
nance of V factors. Least compelling is 
the pinpoint in the dark, as used in 
autokinetic movement. Next is a lumi- 
nous rod (Witkin 8c Asch, 1948a). A 
luminous square frame is a little better 
(Witkin 8c Asch, 1948b), but is still far 
inferior to a tilted room seen in full 
illumination. A field seen in a mirror 
with vision restricted by a tube is some- 
where between these last two situations. 
The whole picture of orientation is 
thus complex in detail, but it makes 
sense. 

Posture vcrsm perception. However, 
^.there is one thing that does not seem to 
fWake much sense. In all these experi- 
ments we find that O may report that 
he is tipped and that the (tipped) field 


is erect, while at the same time he is 
actually standing erect. As we have 
seen, the act of standing is an extremely 
complex process, involving nice adjust- 
ment of all the antigravity muscles to 
the g forces acting on a large number of 
receptors, both vestibular and kines- 
thetic. How can O be oriented to one 
vertical as far as posture is concerned, 
and to another “vertical'' for the per- 
ception of the visual field? We en- 
counter this type of question also in 
depth perception (p. 476). The answer 
would seem to lie in the unusual and 
complicating factors that are deliberately 
introduced into these laboratory situa- 
tions. Normally the visual field, the 
vestibular apparatus, and all muscular 
cues are in agreement as to the true 
vertical. But when they are in conflict, 
various Os react differently. Some show 
very little effect of the displaced visual 
field; they base both posture and visual 
perception on g cues. In other Os the 
V factors are dominant so that they ac- 
cept the normally vertical and horizontal 
lines of the visual field at their face 
value; they perceive the tilted field as 
vertical, and may even adjust posture 
to conform. This is especially apt to 
happen if a correct posture is not im- 
portant for them, as when they are lean- 
ing against a board, or floating in water, 
or reclining. On the other hand, if 
they are standing, they are forced to 
take some account of the g factor, if 
only from the hard realities of mechan- 
ics; otherwise they would fall. It is in 
these cases that we find the peculiar 
split between posture and perception 
that we mentioned at the beginning of 
this paragraph. 

The perception of space. We are now 
in a position to understand how O per- 
ceives the location of objects in space. 
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First there must be a reference point; 
logically, and in the individual’s history 
this reference point is the body. But a 
reference point is meaningless unless it 
is tied into a system of coordinates; these 
coordinates are furnished by the vestib- 
ular and kinesthetic mechanisms. In 
terms of this system objects are localized 
with the aid of the spatial aspects of 
vision and touch; movement is an im- 


portant element in both. But once a 
number of objects are localized, the sys- 
tem of coordinates is externalized into 
“objective" space. Then we complete 
the circle; the body is also localized in 
'fliis objective space (Sandstrom, 1951), 
and we say it is oriented in space. The 
details of this process include most of 
the facts we have covered in the last few 
chapters. 
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LEARNING: 

INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


The remaining chapters of this book will 
be concerned with the broad field of 
Learning and related topics. Everyone 
knows a lot about learning at a common- 
sense level, and it is also true that many 
important scientific results can be re- 
duced to common-sense terms. But the 
experimental psychologist cannot fruit- 
fully do his work at this level. He has 
to be more technical. To obtain pre- 
cise knowledge he sets up limited situa- 
tions in which he can control the con- 
ditions. He breaks up the general field 
into a number of smaller fields, in some 
of which he has perhaps not gone far 
beyond the common-sense level, while 
in others he has isolated certain signifi- 
cant variables and developed techniques 
of control. His technical terms reach 
the greatest precision of meaning when 
they are given operational definitions, 
i.e., when they are identified by the ex- 
perimental operations performed and re- 
lated to the resulting changes in be- 
havior. 

In introducing the student to the 
experimental study of learning we shall 
follow the same line of advance. First 
we shall describe the whole field in 
common*sense terms, and gradually we 
shall break up the field and utilize 


technical terms. The present chapter 
outlines some of the basic problems and 
methods, selected from the whole field 
of learning. Later chapters will be de- 
voted to specific subfields on to groups 
of interrelated experimental problems. 

Learning is one of the most active and 
productive fields of psychological experi- 
mentation. I'he devotion of so many 
psychologists to this field is justified 
by the immense practical importance of 
learning — as in all varieties of education, 
including psychotherapy considered as 
a process of reeducation (Dollard 8c Mil- 
ler, 1950; Mowrer, 1950). To the psy- 
chological theorist the facts of learning, 
in animals as well as men, present a 
challenge that cannot be ignored. 
There are multitudinous facts calling 
for systematization, and there is the 
underlying question of the basic mech- 
anism (or mechanisms) of this remark- 
able and all-important function. 

An additional reason for the long- 
continued vogue of laboratory work on 
learning is that there is such a wealth 
of feasible experimentation to be under- 
taken, such a variety of performances 
to be learned, such a range of controlla- 
ble factors to be worked over quantita- 
tively and reduced to orderly “functions” 
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— or, if you prefer another type of 
investigation, such a number of sensible 
hypotheses to be tested. Anyone who 
wishes to experiment can find something 
definite to do in this field. 

Problem solving, by ideational think- 
ing or otherwise, does not offer the same 
ready advantages. Definite experimen- 
tal variables and cleanly testable hy- 
potheses have been hard to find and the 
whole process seems to be exceedingly 
variable. Yet problem solving is closely 
related to learning — or learning to prob- 
lem solving. Very often a learning 
process begins with the solution of a 
problem. The learner must find out 
what he has to do before he can start 
to put on speed or build up skill of 
any sort. The first trial in a maze, for 
example, is long and variable because 
it is devoted to exploring the situation 
and finally discovering the goal. So the 
learner’s task is defined or brought home 
to him, and on the next trial he begins 
work on the task. The problem is not 
fully solved, to be sure, until all the 
blind alleys are eliminated from the per- 
formance, but even after that stage has 
been reached, much further learning is 
shown by the increase in speed and 
smoothness of the run. 

The learner’s task consists of a situa- 
tion and a goal, and we may distinguish 
two kinds of task, the problem and the 
lesson. With a problem to master the 
learner must explore the situation and 
find the goal before his task is fully 
presented. In the case of a lesson, the 
problem-solving phase is omitted or at 
least minimized, as we see when the hu- 
man subject is instructed to memorize 
this poem or this list of nonsense syl- 
lables, to examine these pictures with a 
view to recognizing them later, or to 
throw this dart at that target. Can an 
animal be assigned a ’’lesson”? If we 
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substitute a short straight runway for 
the maze, with the entrance at one end 
and a food box at the other, we mini* 
mize the problem-solving phase. Such 
an experiment is regarded as one in 
'‘ihstrumental conditioning” (p. 546); 
and in Pavlov's “classical conditioning” 
experiment the absence of problem solv- 
ing is still more obvious. When trial- 
and-error behavior is to be expected, 
there is a problem; when learning can 
proceed without trial and error, the task 
is or has become a lesson. The dis- 
tinction between a problem and a lesson 
cannot be regarded as perfectly sharp, 
since even in memorizing a poem or 
throwing at a target the learner runs into 
difficulties that can be surmounted by 
better technique. Still the distinction 
has some value in connection with the 
persistent question whether there are 
two radically different learning processes. 
Historically, lessons were first introduced 
in the human laboratory (Ebbinghaus, 
1885), problems in the animal laboratory 
(Thorndike, 1898). 

Granted now that problem solving 
belongs in this general branch of psy- 
chology, why should motivation come in 
here? Does it not deserve a whole sec- 
tion to itself? Yes, indeed — except that 
the experimental work on motivation 
has emerged largely from studies of 
learning. In order to secure learning 
the experimenter must provide some in- 
centive, and in order to measure learn- 
ing he has to hold motivational factors 
constant. He cannot observe learning 
directly. What he observes is a per- 
formance or series of performances. 
The performance changes progressively 
from trial to trial, and this change is 
the evidence of learning. But the per- 
formance will change also with changes 
in the drive or incentive or state of 
the organism. Only when these factors 
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are held constant can the change of 
performance be accepted as a picture 
and measure of learning. When the 
performance has reached its apparent 
limit or "practice level," so that learned 
ability can be taken as constant, changes 
of motivational factors can be introduced 
and the resulting changes in perform- 
ance utilized in the study of motivation 
(p. 667). Some of the motivational fac- 
tors can be brought out most clearly in 
experiments on animal learning. 

It is difficult to formulate a definition 
of learning that will be broad enough 
without being too broad. Learning in- 
cludes much more than intentional 
memorization and practice. When we 
find ourselves humming a tune that we 
have heard, or recognizing a face that 
we have seen, or failing unintentionally 
into any habit either desirable or un- 
desirable, we have been learning. 
Learning is no one specific kind of ac- 
tivity. It is a change that occurs in the 
organism during many kinds of activity. 
It shows later as an aftereffect of activity. 
A later activity is different because of 
the earlier activity. We are tempted to 
say that learning is demonstrated when- 
ever a later activity shows some after- 
effect of earlier activity. This defini- 
tion would be so broad as to include 
the strengthening of a muscle by exer- 
cise — as perhaps would be justifiable — 
but also muscular fatigue which cer- 
tainly does not belong under learning. 
We might say that learning produces 
relatively permanent aftereffects, but the 
“relatively" rather spoils the definition. 
Some things, like telephone numbers, 
are learned well enough for immediate 
use but are soon forgotten. These defi- 
nitional difficulties, however, do not 
^en disturb the experimenter. 


GENERAL SCHEME OF 
AN EXPERIMENT IN 
LEARNING 

In any experiment on learning, memory, 
or transfer of training there are three 
stages. First comes the activity that 
produces Learning, then an Interval of 
time, and finally what may be broadly 
designated as the stage of Remembering, 
which demonstrates the aftereffect of 
the learning. The interval between 
learning and remembering may be long 
if the experiment is concerned with re- 
tention and memory, but very short if 
it is concerned with learning. 

But why need there be any interval 
at all when learning is being investi- 
gated? To answer this question let us 
ask another: How can learning be dem- 
onstrated? If anyone says he has 
learned a lesson, how can he prove his 
assertion? He must recite it or give 
some other evidence of remembering it. 
The test of learning is remembering. 
The interval may be kept short so as 
to minimize forgetting, but there is 
bound to be an interval between learn- 
ing and any test or measurement of 
learning. The interval may have to be 
slightly prolonged in order to get rid 
of fatigue and other immediate inhibi- 
tory effects of work (Fig. 18-1). 

Here the practice went on continu- 
ously except for a rest period after 8 
minutes of work. But since each min- 
ute’s work was scored as a unit, the 
progress of learning was tested* in effect, 
at one-minute intervals. Undoubtedly 
there was improvement within the first 
minute so that the level of the minute as 
a whole was reached somewhere in the 
middle of that minute. The step up 
from the first to the second minute, 
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Fic. i8-i. (Data from Ammons, 1947, p. 398. with the three groups combined who worked 8 min 
before rest and rested 5, 10, or 20 min before resuming work.) Learning curve in rotary pursuit tar* 
get practice. The apparatus was a Koerth-type pursuit rotor, the target being a smooth brass disk 
about the size of a i-cent coin fJi-in diameter), set flush into a ii-in bakelite disk, about 2 in from 
the edge. The disk rotated horizontally at the rate of 1 revolution per second, so carrying the target 
rather rapidly in a circular course. The subject “pursued” the target with a flexible hand stylus 
which could be held in contact with the target but not pressed against it. Recording apparatus 
showed the time the stylus was on the target, minute by minute. A perfect minute's score would 
l)e 100 percent on target, and the practical ceiling after much practice might be up near this limit. 
But the average score of the 42 women student subjects here was approximately 7 percent in the first 
minute and increased to i8 percent in 8 min of continuous work without rest. After a rest of 5-20 
min, as shown in the figure, the average score jumped to 43 percent and rose quickly to 51 percent 
but declined gradually during further continuous practice. The experiment was designed to bring 
out the effects of massed practice and the effects of rest periods. 


accordingly, represents the gain from the 
middle of the first to the middle of the 
second minute. A line connecting the 
mid-points of successive minutes thus 
gives a fair approximation to the learn- 
ing curve. 

This is not a pure learning curve, 
however, since complicating factors are 
in evidence. The slight descent (or 
work decrement) just before the rest 
period and the continued descent during 
most of the later work period indicate 
the presence of what we may be tempted 
to call fatigue but had better call by 
the more inclusive term, ‘‘inhibitory 
factors'' (pp. 4, 788). And what about the 


big jump immediately after the Test 
period? Learning had evidently pro- 
gressed far enough before the rest to 
make this higher score possible, but 
inhibitory factors were largely conceal- 
ing the true practice effect. 

What we have in a learning curve is 
a series of performances or trials, each 
trial serving both as a test of what has 
already been learned and as an opppr^ 
tunity to learn more. 

The experimental variables. Since the 
single datum is to be obtained in a 
performance, employed as a test of what 
has been learned and is now remem'^ 
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bered, wc may revert to our schematic 
formula, introduced in the first chapter 
and used in several later chapters: 

R = f(S, O) or R = f(S, A) 

The R is the subject*s performance in 
the test, the S is his present task, the O 
stands for factors that he brings to the 
test, and the A stands for antecedent 
operations by which the experimenter 
controls the O-factors. In a study of 
learning or memory, S is held constant, 
i.e., the task is the same in the test as 
it has been in the preceding learning 
trials. In a study of transfer the task is 
an experimental variable, being differ- 
ent in the test from what it has been in 
the learning trials. Let us assume for 
the present that S is held constant and 
that the experimenter has managed to 
hold constant also the motivational and 
inhibitory factors so that the test will 
show how much has been learned and 
remembered. The test will then show 
what we may call learned ability, which 
Hull has called “habit strength.'* An- 
other operationally equivalent term is 
“memory trace." The question is on 
what controllable A-factors the learned 
ability depends. 

The performance that serves as a test 
is preceded, we have said, by one or 
more learning trials and by a time inter- 
val since the last learning trial. So the 
A-factors that affect the test performance 
are applied directly either to the learn- 
ing process or to the elapsed interval. 
The interval can vary in duration and 
in filling. The length of time between 
learning and remembering is the variable 
to use in working out a “curve of forget- 
ting." As to filling, an interval can 
scarcely be entirely empty of activity, 
but it may be a period of relaxation or 
be occupied with activity varying in 
kind and amount. In an experiment on 
the c^usjl^s of forgetting the interval is 


partly occupied with activity likely to 
break up the performance that has been 
learned, for forgetting might be due 
to such interferences. 

The learning variables are extremely 
numerous. The task itself may vary 
in kind, in length of lesson, in difficulty 
of problem. The number of learning 
trials, the massing or spacing of the trials, 
the age and organic and emotional state 
of the learner, the instructions and pos- 
sible assistance and guidance given him, 
and still other factors may be systemati- 
cally varied. 

A very important experimental varia- 
ble in studies of learning is the immedi- 
ate sequel of the response. This sequel 
may be a reward or a punishment, a 
successful or an unsuccessful result. 
One choice in a maze leads into a blind 
alley, the other choice to the food box. 
One throw at a target proves to be a 
hit, another to be a miss. One word 
spoken in an attempt to recite a poem 
is correct, another is incorrect. Even 
the salivary conditioned response in 
Pavlov's experiment is followed by the 
reinforcement of food or by the non- 
reinforcement of no food, at the option 
of the experimenter who controls not 
only the situation eliciting the response 
but also the external result of the re- 
sponse. The positive or negative result 
obtained on one trial becomes an 
A-factor in the performance on later 
trials. This factor can be varied in 
many ways. A reward can be given on 
every correct trial or only part of the 
time; it can be a large or only a small 
reward; and a negative result can be 
real punishment or merely absence of 
reward. Experiments in this field evi- 
dently have a bearing on motivation 
as well as on learning. 

The performance which serves as a 
test of learning or retention must be 
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measured or appraised in some way. 
In our introductory chapter a list was 
offered of ways in which a performance 
can vary quantitatively. These R-varia- 
bles are available for the measurement of 
learned ability. They include accuracy, 
speed and sometimes energy of per- 
formance, percent of errors or of correct 
responses, and resistance to extinction. 

Considered as measures of the “learned 
ability” acquired in the learning process 
and retained through an interval until 
the test of remembering, no one of these 
R-variables is perfect and complete. In 
Figure 18-2, for example, two measures 
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I’lr.. iH- 2. (Data from liiirtt & Dobell, 1925.) 
Retention tested by l)oth recall and recognition. 
The material consisted of paired commodity 
and trade-brand names, 100 such pairs being 
shown to a class by projection lantern, and sets 
of 20 from the 100 being used for the tests after 
dilleicnt intervals. In the recall tests, the com- 
modity names were the stimuli and the brand 
names were to be given as far as rememl>ered. 
Following each recall test came a recognition test 
in which O selected from four brand names the 
one which he believed had been paired with the 
commodity. The recognition score is much 
higher than the recall score. Both curves show 
the negative acceleration (progressive flattening) 
characteristic of curves of forgetting. 

of retention were applied, and the per- 
cent of items recognized was much 
greater than the percent recalled. Simi- 
lar discrepancies are to be expected 
whenever two measures of learned ability 
arc compared. Consequently, the "oper- 


ational” view of learned ability has been 
forced on the experimenters from the 
beginning of work in this field. What 
does learned ability (or habit strength) 
mean in terms of the operation em- 
^pjoyed in its measurement? It may 
mean accuracy of performance, or speed 
of performance, or resistance to extinc- 
tion, according to the test employed. 
Possibly conversion formulas can be 
worked out for translating one measure 
into another, but until such a desirable 
system of close correlations has been 
achieved, comparable results will have 
to be obtained by the use of the same 
measure. 

Higher-order R-variables. When we 
have a series of measured trials, as shown 
in a learning curve (Fig. 18-3), we have 
facts at our disposal which go beyond 
the separate measurements. We can 
compare the first and last scores and 
note the amount of gain. We can note 
the slope of the curve which shows the 
rate of gain. In most learning curves 
the slope is not constant — the curve is 
not a straight line — but there is a flatten- 
ing as the learning progresses, i.e., there 
is negative acceleration. We may 'suc- 
ceed in fitting an empirical equation to 
the curve and so obtain a compact state- 
ment of the course of learning. We 
may even succeed in fitting a rational 
equation to the data and use it as a 
test of some hypothesis regarding the 
learning process. Practice in reaction 
time yields data that fit a rational equa- 
tion, as we saw once before (p. 35) and 
can see again in Figure 18-3. This type 
of curve and equation will be considered 
later (p. 665). For the present we shall 
take note only of the limit or practice 
level observed in many learning curves. 
The learning starts, not necessarily from 
an absolute zero, but from a relatively 
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poor score with a certain room for im- 
provement or distance to go to the final 
level. 

An important higher-order R-variable 
is the number of trials taken to reach a 
criterion. A criterion is some definite 



Fig. 18*3. (Data from Franklin & Brozek, 1947, 
p. ig, with two groups combined that practiced 
once a day or every second day.) Learning curve 
for disjunctive reaction time with large body 
movements. Average data from 12 young men, 
reacting to three lights. To a green light on 
their left, the response was to bend down and 
tap a key on their left; to a red light on the right, 
to bend down and tap a key on the right; and 
to a white light directly in front, to bend down 
and tap both keys. From the run of the data 
points it seems that the limit or “irreducible 
minimum" (p. 20) was approximately 310 ms. 
By the use of semilog paper as explained on page 
22 we have fitted a “growth curve" to the data 
for RT— 310, this being the "reducible margin." 
The fit is not perfect but not too bad. The 
equation reads that each day’s practice reduces 
the reducible margin to 87 percent of what it 
was at the start of that day. this statement being 
correct for the curve and approximately correct 
for the data as a whole. Learning, according to 
Che equation, is a process of approaching a limit, 
the gain from a certain amount of practice be- 
coming smaller and smaller and always remain- 
ing proportional to the distance still to go — be- 
ing. in other words, a constant fraction of the 
distance still to go. The fraction would be 
constant, that is to say, for the same individual 
practicing the same task under the same condi- 
tions; it might differ for different tasks and dif- 
ferent individuals. The "irreducible minimum" 
here is the same thing as the “practice level." 
while the “reducible margin" Is obviously the 
lame as “room for improvement" or “distance 
itiU CO go." 


score that must be attained; for example, 
one perfect recitation of a poem that is 
being memorized, or five successive error- 
less runs in a maze, or 80 percent of a 
minute on target in a pursuit task (p. 
531). A task that has been mastered to 
a certain criterion will usually require 
further practice after an interval to 
bring it back to the same criterion, and 
the number of relearning trials will 
yield a measure of the amount of for- 
getting. 

Evidently the criterion can be higher 
or lower. If the task is to learn the 
names of 12 persons whose photographs 
are shown, the criterion assigned by E 
may be any 6 correct names, or any 9, or 
all 12. The higher the criterion, the 
more trials are needed to reach it. 
From his record sheet. E might even 
count up the trials taken to reach suc- 
cessive criteria of 1, 2, 3, ... 11, 12 
correct. Instead of asking for the score 
on each successive trial, E might ask for 
the number of trials taken to reach each 
successive criterion — ^just as in a foot race 
we usually ask how long it takes to run 
a quarter mile, a half mile, or a mile, 
rather than how far the runner gets in 
1 minute, 2 minutes, or 4 minutes. 

Group learning curves. The individual 
learner’s progress from his initial score 
to his practice level is likely to show 
irregular ups and downs which would 
be ironed out in a group average. 
There are some statistical difficulties 
here. The distribution of the individ- 
ual scores on each trial may be quite 
skewed — a difficulty which can often be 
avoided by the device of log times or 
log number of errors (p. 62); or the 
Median can be computed instead of the 
Mean. These devices break down in 
many experiments where the final score 
is zero errors or 100 percent items correct 
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Fig. 18-4. Construction of a Mellon average learning curve. The data are supposed to come from a 
12 -item lesson such as learning the names of 12 photographed persons. Ordinary learning curves for 
the three learners, A, B and C, are plotted. (The first presentation of the picture-name pairs counts 
as number zero test trial, so that the score in the first test trial is the score after one presentation.) 
The question then is, regarding each of the learners, on which test trial he reached or passed each 
successive criterion. Learner A reached or passed criteria 1, 2, and 3 on his hrst test trial, criteria 4 
and 5 on the second trial, and so on. Reversals are not counted against the learner; A reached 
criterion 1 1 on the fifth trial and his loss of a point on the sixth trial is disregarded. The columns 
at the right show these results for each .separate learner and the Mean for the three. For example, 
the 7-correct criterion was reached or passed after 4, 4, and 7 presentations; and the Mean of 5 is 
shown on the broken line which gives the average curve for the three learners. 


because some individuals reach this 
criterion in fewer trials than others. 
The best device for meeting this diffi- 
culty was introduced by Melton (1936; 
Melton & von Lackum, 1941): instead of 
computing average scores for successive 
trials, compute average numbers of trials 
to reach successive criteria (Fig. 18-4). 
Even so, you will often have to cope 
with skew distributions. 

An older method of averaging learn- 
ing curves, often employed in studies 
of animal learning, was first suggested 
by Vincent (1912) and is called the 
Vincent curve even though modified in 


detail (Hilgard, 1938; Munn, 1950, pp. 
226-230). The individual's speed of 
learning is disregarded or equated, the 
individual curves being all made of the 
same length along the base line, and 
the ordinates are then averaged at con- 
venient intervals. In order to give 
equal weight to every individual, the 
procedure used in Figure 18-5 can be 
followed; it asks what percent of each 
individual's total gain is accomplished 
in each successive tenth (or sixth, or 
twentieth) of his learning trials. Such a 
curve has a limited value in the study of 
the shape of the learning curve, espc- 
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curves are computed as follows: 


Fig. 18-5. One way of constructing a Vincent curve. 
The rationale of the process is as follows. Along the 
base line, the initial trial is numbered zero, and the 
number of subsequent trials to the attainment of the 
criterion is called 100 percent, whatever the actual 
number may be for any learner. Along the ordinate, 
the initial . score is called zero and the final score 
100 percent. 

In the present example a maze is learned by two 
suppositious rats, A and B. Rat A starts with 20 
errors to l>e eliminated, each error later eliminated 
being 5 percent of the total gain to criteiion, and he 
reaches the criterion in 11 trials beyond the zero trial, 
each trial thus being approximately 9 peicent of the 
total number. Rat B staits with 33 errois, each error 
eliminated being approximately 3 peicent of the total 
gain, and he reaches the criterion in 17 trials, each 
trial being approximately 6 percent of the total num- 
ber. 'I’he X and y for each point on the A and B 
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When 

the A and B curves have been drawn. 

the base line 

is divided into ten equal 

parts, per- 


^pendiculars are erected, the ordinates of A and B are measured on each perpendicular, and a point 
on the Vincent curve is obtained by averaging the A and B ordinates. The linear interpolation re- 
quired can, of course, be done arithmetically instead of graphically. 


dally near its beginning where the moot 
question is whether there is not a brief 
period of positive acceleration preceding 
the commonly observed negative acceler- 
ation. 

The irregularities of an individual 


learning curve have to be disregarded or 
ironed out in some way. The reason- 
able assumption is that fluctuations oc- 
cur both up and down from the true 
curve so that we shall be safe in steering 
a middle course between the data points. 
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Fir.. i8-6. (Data from Thorndike. 1898, p. 15.) Diflerent learning curves from the same data. A 
cat was given 24 trials in a puzzle box, the time taken in each performance being recorded. When 
the aliscissa shows the number of trials and the ordinate the time occupied by each performance, as 
111 (uive A, the general decrease of the time is clear, while the variation from trial to trial also ob- 
tiudcs itself and complicates the picture. When the performance times are cumulated along the 
aliscissa, with each completed performance shown by a short upward step of the curve, as in B, 
the intertrial variability is unobtrusive and what stands out is the rate of performance, shown by the 
slope of the curve which approaches a maximum. In spite of their differing appearance, the two 
turves show exactly the same facts, and every fact that is present in one is present also in the other. 
The negative acceleration which is characteristic of learning curves shows in A as a Hatiening of the 
curve, but in B by gradual approximation to an oblique straight line. If this learning curve had 
lieen followed by satiation or extinction, the cumulative curve would have flattened out into a hori- 
zontal line. In Skinner's well-known setup (p. 546) the cumulation is made and recorded auto- 
matically by the apparatus. 


Safer, perhaps, is the device of the mov- 
ing average. A cumulative curve will 
make the irregularities less conspicuous 
to the eye and so bring out the regu- 
larity that is concealed by the fluctua- 
tions (Fig. 18-6B, compared with 6A). 

Is there a typical learning curve? 
There are dozens of different ways in 
which one may plot learning curves, 
and an almost infinite variety of shapes 
that the curves may take. But perhaps 
it would be helpful to have a generalized 
curve to bring out some of the features 
frequently encountered. This curve 
would have some measure of practice, 
the independent variable, on the base 
line: trials, hours of practice, etc. The 
ordinate would be marked off in some 


unit of proficiency, the dependent varia- 
ble: words of typing per minute, hits 
on a target, or percentage of nonSense 
syllables correctly anticipated. This 
gives a rising curve, as that in Figure 
18-4. We frequently meet reversed 
curves, in which improvement is shown 
by a fall in level; this happens when we 
use number of errors per trial in a maze, 
or length of time to complete successive^ 
units of a task (Fig. 18-6A), but we shall 
adhere to the more natural rising type 
of curve in this discussion. 

The one feature we are almost certain 
to find is a gradual leveling off toward 
the end of the curve. That is, further 
improvement seems to get harder and 
harder, as if O were approaching some 
sort of a limit. At one time it was 
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thought that there was a fairly rigid 
“physiological limit"' for a given O in a 
specific task. As we noted previously, 
there is often a mathematical limit that 
a specific learning curve seems to ap- 
proach, and one can call it a physio- 
logical limit if he wishes. Perhaps a 
better term is fwal practice level, es- 
pecially if we play down the word final. 
It is a final practice level or limit only 
so long as we keep method and motiva- 
tion constant; every golfer lives in the 
hope that a new trick will knock a few 
points off his practice level, and sprinters 
usually run a lot faster during meets 
than they do in daily practice. There is 
no doubt that most learning curves show 
a period of negative acceleration or de- 
creasing gains as they approach a limit- 
ing value; the point is that we should 
think of the limit as holding good for a 
specific curve, under specific conditions, 
rather than as a hard-and-fast, over-all 
ceiling. 

Many curves have a level region long 
before the final level. These periods of 
no improvement (or even slight loss) are 
called plateaus. They are very apt to 
discourage the learner, for he may mistake 
them for final limits. Perhaps this prac- 
tical aspect was largely responsible for the 
extensive attention they received from 
psychologists during the first three dec- 
ades of the present century (see Hunter, 
1934, and the first edition of this book). 
It gradually became clear that there was 
» no single explanation for all plateaus, 
much depending on the specific condi- 
tions of each experiment. Often a pla- 
teau can be regarded as the practice limit 
for one way of performing a task; if O 
improves his method of attack, or if E 
increases the incentive, a new learning 
eurve starts up from the old practice level. 
* Or there may be a certain difficult ele- 
ment in the task which blocks progress 


till mastered. The reader can try out 
such explanations on the various ex- 
amples of plateaus he will meet later. 

The shape of the beginning portion 
of the learning curve is less predictable 
(cf. Hunter, 1934). It often rises at a 
rapid rate from the very first trial, 
gradually slowing down, as in Figure 
18-1. But some curves show an initial 
period of positive acceleration, with very 
little gain for the first few trials. There 
is a hint of this on the first few trials 
of Rat A, Figure 18-5. A curve that 
shows an initial period of positive ac- 
celeration, followed by a period of steady 
gain, and then ends with negative ac- 
celeration as the limit is approached, is 
said to be sigmoid. Hull (1934b) points 
out that such sigmoid curves are fre- 
quently obtained in conditioning, where 
learning starts from true zero. Later 
(1943) he proposed a theoretical explana- 
tion for the sigmoid form. The ob- 
vious implication is that if this initial 
period of positive acceleration is missing 
in a particular learning experiment, it 
shows that we have started practice on 
a task that is already partially learned 
(Culler 8c Girden, 1951). For example, 
the average male student shows a very 
flat curve for dart throwing; not only 
does he lack any sign of initial positive 
acceleration, but also he often seems to 
start pretty close to his final level. The 
obvious explanation is that boys have 
acquired considerable skill in throwing 
objects long before they start lab. Just 
the opposite effect of prior experience — 
a slow start followed by positive Acceler- 
ation — is likely to occur when the new 
task conflicts with established habits 
(Lewis & Shephard, 1951). 

The influence of the basic unit. Un- 
fortunately these analyses are based on 
the assumption that we always have 
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equal-unit scales with which to measure 
progress in learning. The choice of a 
satisfactory scale is one of the toughest 
problems in psychology, as we point out 
here and there throughout this book. 
One can get very different curves from 
the same set of data, depending on what 
units are used oh the ordinate. For 
example, an acquisition curve for typing 
can be plotted as luords typed per min- 
ute, which might well yield a sigmoid 
curve, or as time needed to type loo 
words, which would yield an inverted 
curve with a very sharp initial slope. 
Or consider rifle shooting. If the target 
is very small, the beginner will probably 
miss it completely for the first 20 trials, 
thus staying at zero score, and insuring 
a period of positive acceleration as he 
gradually “finds’' the target. On the 
other hand, a very large target might be 
so easy to hit that O would start in with 
a good score, and rapidly approach the 
maximum of 100 percent hits. 

There are ways of developing scales 
that have some claim to equality of 
unit throughout their length, but this 
is not the place to evaluate them (cf. 
Hull, Felsinger, Gladstone & Yaraaguchi, 
1947). In the absence of such scales, any 
attempt to develop a generalized func- 
tion to fit all learning curves is pre- 
mature (cl. Woodrow, 1940; Hull, 1943; 
Hilgard, 1951). But as a purely prac- 
tical matter, E usually adopts some con- 
venient scale that will give usable scores 
throughout learning; O will start well 
above zero score, but never get beyond 
die upper end of the scale. To the 
extent that the resulting curves usually 
show a period of decreasing gains as O 
approaches his limit, we may say that 
there is a typical learning curve. But 
the exact form of any particular curve 
can be understood only in terms of the 
variables involved in that particular 


learning situation. In analyzing thes^ 
variables, tlie learning curve is an in- 
valuable tool. 

PURPOSE AND DESIGN 
'OF LEARNING 
EXPERIMENTS 

We might better say “purposes” and 
“designing" since the experimenter's in- 
terest and hope are not always the 
same, and he will design his experiment 
to suit his purpose. We have been em- 
phasizing the type of experiment de- 
signed so as to vary some experimental 
variable quantitatively in the hope of 
obtaining a graded effect on some re- 
sponse variable. Many important prob- 
lems cannot be attacked in quite this 
manner because the experimental varia- 
ble is an either-or affair and not an 
affair oi more or less. We may wish to 
discover whether printed material is 
better remembered than the same ma- 
terial presented to the ear rather than to 
the eye. We can obtain an answer, to 
be sure, and we can find how much 
better one language medium is than the 
other in this respect. We can quantify 
our R-variable, but we cannot findf any 
intermediate steps between the ear and 
the eye. Fhere are many problems that 
are necessarily of this sort, and there are 
still others that are best attacked first 
by the relatively simple either-or type 
of experiment and only later by the 
more elaborate quantitative procedure. 

The purely exploratory type of experi- 
ment should not be despised. Especially 
in human beings, the variety of tasks 
that are learned and the variety of 
abilities, adjustments, and maladjust- 
ments that are acquired is so vast that 
exploration is as much in order as in 
zoology or geology. Learning is a by- 
product of other activities rather than 
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a specific activity on its own account. 
Even though the basic result for learning 
may always be the same — something like 
the establishment of an association or 
of an S — R connection — the matrix of 
activity and conditions in which this 
result is produced varies enormously 
and some conditions are more favorable 
than others for producing the result. 
Since the experimentalist treasures the 
hope that his investigations will be 
utilized in such applied fields as educa- 
tion and psychotherapy, it behooves him 
to do some exploring in those directions, 
and probably in many others. 

There are perhaps three types of ex- 
periment on learning: the exploratory 
type, the first-mentioned type symbolized 
by our familiar R zz f(S, A), and the 
hypothesis-testing type. Some psycholo- 
gists would place this last one at the top 
of the scale of merit, and it certainly 
can be the most exciting. It introduces 
the sporting spirit into the laboratory, 
since your hypothesis may either be 
supported or rejected by the results of 
your experiment — or, unfortunately, the 
matter may remain in the realm of 
doubt, as often happens. You may find 
that the number of subjects has been 
too small and that the “null hypothesis" 
cannot be rejected. You are then 
tempted to take a stronger negative 
attitude toward the hypothesis than your 
data justify. In fact, many experiments 
ought to be repeated before being pub- 
lished. 


Control groups, counterbalanced order 
of conditions, and factorial design find 
much use in experiments on learning. 
They all present statistical problems 
which deserve careful attention in ad- 
vance of the collection of data. Some 
such experimental methods will be found 
in the later chapters. 

Of the following chapters, the first 
four are based largely, but not entirely, 
on animal experiments. Human re- 
sults are cited under Conditioning, Dis- 
crimination Learning, Maze Learning, 
and Motivation. This latter topic will 
be found closely related to the three 
preceding. Human learning comes to 
the tore in the next block of chapters, on 
Memory, on Transfer and Interference, 
and on Economy in Learning and Per- 
formance. The final chapter, on Prob- 
lem Solving, considers both animal 
and human evidence in this important 
though not well-developed field of psy- 
chology. 

While a good deal will be said of the 
prominent theories of learning and re- 
tention, and of several less compre- 
hensive theories, this book does not 
attempt to settle the controversial is- 
sues, nor even to present a systematic 
survey of the theories like that of Hil- 
gard (1948). As the list of chapters 
shows, the treatment is focused pri- 
marily on typical achievements of men 
and animals so far as these depend on 
learning, problem solving, and motiva- 
tion. 
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The experimental psychologist is greatly 
indebted to those £ew pioneers who 
found ways of attacking the problems of 
learning by definite methods — ways of 
controlling the conditions under which 
some performance was learned and ways 
of recording and measuring the changes 
that occurred in the performance. One 
of these pioneers was Ebbinghaus (1885) 
with his methods for the study of 
memorizing and retention. Another 
was the Russian physiologist, Pavlov. 
Other physiologists, to be sure, have 
contributed greatly to the methodology 
of psychological problems, such as re- 
action time and the sensory processes, 
but scarcely any besides Pavlov have 
concerned themselves seriously with the 
problem of learning. Most physiolo- 
gists have been willing to leave that 
problem to psychology with a somewhat 
dubious hope that psychology will even- 
tually handle it by scientific methods. 

PAVLOV'S CONDITIONAL 
REFLEX 

At the turn of the present century this 
already eminent Russian physiologist 
was pursuing his studies of the glandular 
secretions involved in the digestive proc- 
esses. In general, he found these se- 
cretions law-abiding, in the sense that 
they followed definite stimuli in a pre- 


dictable fashion. They were, in short, 
reflex secretions. But sometimes they 
varied and seemed capricious. The 
physiologists were inclined to dismiss 
such “psychic’* secretions as presumably 
caused by the animal's “thoughts” and 
“emotions,” and so not subject to physio- 
logical laws though they might be to 
psychological laws. Pavlov had little re- 
spect for such psychology as he knew 
about in that early day. He believed 
that every part of the digestive process 
must be subject to natural law and 
accessible by the rigorous objective meth- 
ods of physiology. After some hesita- 
tion he made the momentous decision 
to devote himself and his laboratory 
to the investigation of these variable 
secretory phenomena. 

Pavlov and his associates very soon 
had a measure of success in this novel 
task. They assured themselves that the 
“psychic” secretions were elicited by 
stimuli, just as were the ordinary reflex 
secretions. But the relationship be- 
tween stimuli and secretions varied from 
dog to dog and from time to time in 
the same dog. For example, the sight 
of a certain food pan or other piece of 
apparatus would elicit a strong flow of 
saliva from one dog, but little or none 
from another. Pavlov saw that these 
variations must be due to the past his- 
tory of each animal and that the stimu- 
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lus-response connections must have been 
built up in the dogs' brains. His hope 
was that experimental study o£ these 
acquired reactions would throw light 
on the nature of brain processes and 
demonstrate that the cerebral hemi- 
spheres no less than the digestive organs 
belonged squarely in the province of 
physiology. He held that a stimulus- 
response connection mediated by the 
hemispheres was entitled to be called a 
reflex just as truly as one mediated by 
subcortical centers, provided only it were 
shown to be law-abiding. 

In 1904 Pavlov first used the Russian 
term which could best be translated as 
conditional reflexes for these S — R con- 
nections that were acquired during the 
lifetime of the individual animal. They 
were to be contrasted with the uncon- 
ditional reflexes that were inborn and 
common to the species. In English, 
however, as in the translation of his 
own book (1927), these Russian terms 
have been rendered as conditioned and 
unconditioned, which make less sense 
and are sometimes confusing. Consider 
the bell which will be experimentally as- 
sociated with food; at the outset it is 
a to-be-conditioned stimulus but not 
yet a conditioned stimulus, though it is 
often SO called. 

The Law of Reinforcement. Perhaps 
the most compact statement of Pavlov's 
first law is a paraphrased version of one 
proposed by Skinner (1938). 

The occurrence of an unconditional 
s/ reflex in temporal contiguity with a con- 
ditional reflex increases the strength of 
the latter. 

Unlike the more familiar statements 
of this law, no attempt is made to de- 
fine the terms in the basic statement. 
Hence, we must add some definitions 
and comments. The unconditional 


stimulus (Su) is usually strongly attached 
to the unconditional response (Ru) at 
the start of the experiment; they con- 
stitute the unconditional reflex (UR). 
The conditional stimulus (Sc) may or 
may not tend to evoke the conditional 
response (Rc) before the first reinforce- 
ment; that is, the conditional reflex (CR) 
may exist at zero strength, or it may have 
some positive value. Tliis conception 
of a reflex existing at zero strength 
makes it possible to avoid the usual dou- 
ble statement of the law, which first tells 
how the CR gets started, and then how it 
is strengthened. 

A few other comments are in order. 
In the first place, the law of reinforce- 
ment is an operational one; it simply 
describes what E does, and what he finds. 
There is a growing tendency to use rein- 
forcement in a limited explanatory 
sense, as in Spence's (1951) distinc- 
tion between reinforcement (effect) and 
nonreinforcement (contiguity) theories. 
Readers who are familiar with this more 
restricted usage must remember that we 
are employing the term with its tradi- 
tional and literal meaning. 

The usual statements of Pavlov's law 
imply that Rc and Ru are identical, al- 
though Pavlov’s own writings show 
clearly that they are often quite differ- 
ent. We shall have more to say about 
this later, but here we must point out 
that our version of the law leaves that 
question open, i.e., it is a general state- 
ment of the law. For the same reason 
it uses temporal contiguity; later we will 
see that Sc almost always starts before 
Su, although there may be some over- 
lap in time. Finally, we should point 
out that some writers, unhappy over 
Pavlov’s broad usage of reflex, have 
tended to substitute the more general 
term conditional response for Sc“Rc. 
This leads to confusion; so we shall al* 
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ways use conditional reflex (CR) for the 
Sc — Rc sequence, reserving conditional 
response (Rc) for the response end of the 
arc. (Cf. Skinner, 1938.) 

The law we have just given, especially 
in its more usual forms, rarely strikes 
the reader as very new. Indeed, it was 
anticipated by the Law of Contiguity, 
already discussed in the chapter on As- 
sociation. Perhaps the chief virtue of 
the law is its objective formulation, 
which makes possible some experimental 
investigation of the factors involved. 

The Law of Extinction. Pavlov's sec- 
ond law was new, and does not seem to 
have been clearly anticipated by anyone. 

If a conditional reflex is elicited with- 
out reinforcement by an unconditional 
reflex, the conditional reflex is weakened 
or inactivated. 

Later history. These two laws were 
established at the beginning of the cen- 
tury. From then until the time of his 
death (1936), even during the turbulent 
days of the Russian Revolution, Pavlov 
and his associates extended and refined 
the laws. This later work was not read- 
ily available to American psychologists 
until the translation of Pavlov's two 
books (1927, 1928). But the two basic 
laws were extremely appealing to the be- 
haviorists, who were looking for objec- 
tive methods. The decade following 
Watson's (1916) espousal of the CR 
saw a widespread use of Pavlov's laws 
in textbooks ranging from general to 
abnormal psychology. The treatment 
was generally quite uncritical, and often 
omitted Pavlov's law of extinction. 
During this period there were a few 
experiments conducted in America, nota- 
bly by Mateer (1918) on conditioned 
feeding movements in children, and by 
Cason (19223, 1,922b) on pupillary and 


eyelid conditioning. Watson's only 
study, except for the exploratory work 
reported in 1916, seems to have been 
the famous conditioning of fear in little 
Albert (Watson & Raynor, 1920). 

^ The next decade was one of constantly 
accelerating research. Liddell started a 
series of investigations on sheep (1926), 
Schlosberg’s investigation of the human 
conditional knee jerk appeared in 1928, 
followed by Upton’s use of conditional 
breathing reactions to determine audi- 
tory thresholds of guinea pigs (1929a, b). 
In 1940, when Hilgard & Marquis wrote 
their excellent review, Conditioning and 
learning, they listed 973 references, per- 
haps half of which were in English. 
Razran's 1937 bibliography listed 1,100 
titles, a good share of them in Russian. 
Unfortunately the Russian work had lit- 
tle influence on American psychologists, 
for Russian is a difficult language, and 
there were few who could summarize the 
material. Bekhterev was reasonably well 
known outside Russia, largely through 
the translation of his book into French 
(1913a) and German (1913b). A con- 
temporary of Pavlov, he worked mostly 
with the flexion reflex based on shock, 
using both human and animal Os. 

A preview of the variables. Since 1940 
there has been less exploratory work. 
The experiments that have been done 
are designed to test theories and to meas- 
ure the relations among variables. Al- 
though conditioning is popularly used as 
a synonym for learning, the conditioning 
situation per se is a very good one for the 
study of specific variables. Unlike the 
maze, for example, it permits E to main- 
tain control of the stimuli, and thus in- 
directly of the responses. This recom- 
mends the CR situation for the study of 
theoretical questions, especially those in- 
volving accurate measurement Let us 
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examine the variables that are studied, 
i Rc, the conditional response, is almost 
always the dependent variable to be di- 
rectly measured. A number of different 
measures of its strength are available: 
amplitude of the response (as height in 
centimeters or saliva in drops, etc.), 
latency of the response (compare reac- 
tion time), percent frequency of the 
trials on which the response occurs, rate 
at which the response occurs, and its re- 
sistance to experimental extinction. 
Sometimes one and sometimes another 
of these measures is more convenient. 
Unfortunately, they are often not closely 
correlated (Hilgard & Marquis, 1940; 
Humphreys, 1943a; Hall & Kobrick, 
1 952). This difficulty, often encountered 
elsewhere in psychology, implies that the 
same measure must be used throughout 
when exact quantitative comparisons are 
desired. 

Ru, the unconditional response, is 
often worth measuring in terms of ampli- 
tude and latency. 

Sc, the conditional stimulus, is an im- 
portant experimental variable. In the 
vast majority of CR experiments, it is 
kept at a constant value. When it is 
varied in a quality dimension, we have 
an experiment on generalization and dis- 
crimination. For example, a dog con- 
ditioned to salivate at a tone of one pitch 
will also respond with less secretion to 
other tones spaced along the pitch scale. 
It is possible that Sc generalization oc- 
curs also in the intensity dimension: if 
the dog is trained to a tone of a certain 
loudness, he may tend to give weaker re- 
sponses to tones that are louder or softer. 
But changes in Sc intensity may have 
another effect; in general, stronger 
stimuli elicit stronger responses, and Rc 
is probably no exception to this rule. 

If Sc is held constant, one is enabled 
to lay^tigate the effect on Rc of several 


different 0-variables (or A-variables, p. 
532). It is convenient to group these 
O-variables and refer each group to a 
construct or intervening variable. Thus 
drive is an inferred 0-variable that can 
be controlled, in the case of the hunger 
drive, by hours since last feeding. A 
second major intervening variable is 
strength of conditioning, or strength of 
the result of conditioning, i.e., the con- 
ditional reflex, CR. It is extremely 
important to distinguish CR strength 
from Rc strength. The actual response, 
Rc, can be directly measured from trial 
to trial. Its strength on a given trial is 
a function of (1) the strength of Sc on 
that trial, (2) the momentary strength 
of drive, and (3) the changes produced in 
the nervous system by previous trials. 
It is this last factor that is called CR 
strength. Hull (1943, 1950, 1951) calls 
it S — R habit strength and designates it 
by the symbol 

This construct, CR strength, took 
shape rather late in the history of con- 
ditioning. As a matter of fact, it was 
not very necessary until the advent of 
instrumental conditioning. In classical 
conditioning, both drive and Sc were 
usually held constant so that the strength 
of Rc faithfully mirrored the progress 
of conditioning. But now that we have 
the construct, we find it a handy one. 

CR strength depends on what has hap- 
pened in the previous trials of the 
conditioning process. The following 
A-variables are among those relevant: 

Number of reinforced trials (Acquisi- 
tion). 

Number of unreinforced trials (Ex- 
tinction). 

Time interval between Sc and Su (De- 
layed and Trace CR). In instrumental 
conditioning the interval is Rc — Su. 

Strength of drive and of reinforcement 
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(Su) in previous trials. These variables 
are the main topics in the chapter on 
Motivation, Su appearing there as “in- 
centive.'" Both these factors have a 
strong effect on Rc, i.e., on performance, 
but their effect on CR strength is by no'^ 
means clear-cut and sure. 

Strength of Sc (in previous trials). 
The strength of Sc on a given trial is 
likely to affect the strength of Rc on that 
trial, as we have said. The strength of 
Sc on previous trials might affect the CR 
strength left in the organism by those 
trials. Since confusion on this matter is 
likely to occur, as it has sometimes in 
the past, we shall take a look at some ex- 
periments that make the distinction 
clear. 

Amplifying an experimental design of 
Hovland (1937b) and confirming his 
relevant findings, Grant & Schneider 
(1949) conditioned four groups of 20 
adults to the sequence tone-shock, with 
the galvanic skin response (or PGR, 
p. 137) as the response to be attached to 
the tone (Sc). The groups were trained 
with different tone intensities. After 
conditioning, each group was subdi- 
vided, one quarter being tested at each 
tone intensity. The extinction test of 
CR strength was used. By the statisti- 
cal technique, analysis of variance, it was 
possible to separate the effect of tone in- 
tensity during conditioning from its ef- 
fect during the test — in short, to dis- 
tinguish between its effect on CR 
strength and its effect on Rc strength. 
The result was that Rc was stronger, the 
stronger the tone during the test, 
whereas CR was practically the same for 
all the intensities used in the condi- 
tioning process. This result may prove 
to have considerable importance in rela- 
tion to theories of conditioning. (A 
loud dinner bell may make you jump up 


more quickly, but you can learn the con- 
nection bell-dinner just as easily with a 
gentle tinkle. Or can you? Perhaps 
the extinction test is not sufficient evi- 
dence.) 

^ Many of the variables mentioned have 
been investigated at length, yielding 
rather pretty curves. Hull even con- 
structed an elaborate formula which in- 
cluded most of these variables, and per- 
sistently improved the mathematical 
statement of the functions involved. 
Some psychologists (as Hilgard, 1948) 
feel that we have not yet reached the 
stage lor putting all our eggs in one 
basket, as it were, and tying ourselves 
down to such a formula. Before we can 
write a general equation for the effects 
of reinforcement, for example, we should 
know more about the fundamental 
mechanism of this process. If there are 
two basically different types of rein- 
forcement, it would be foolish to try to 
write one equation to cover both. 
Hence, we shall find it profitable to de- 
vote our next section to this topic. 

THE NATURE OF 
REINFORCEMENT 

As we have just noted, the distinguishing 
feature of Pavlov’s method was that E 
maintained control of the stimuli and re- 
sponses; the presentation of Su was not 
dependent on whether or not the animal 
made a particular response. The de- 
veloping CR, tone-salivation, was rein- 
forced by the unconditional reflex, food- 
salivation, regardless as to whether zero, 
five, or fifty drops of saliva were given 
as Rc to the tone. The reinforcement 
was not considered as a reward or pun- 
ishment for salivating. But some of the 
earlier workers in conditioning over* 
looked this rather obvious point. For 
example, Watson (1916, igig) some- 
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times used an electrified grid from which 
the animal could remove his foot, thus 
avoiding the shock; Watson called this a 
conditioning experiment, but referred to 
the shock as punishment on one page 
and as Su on another. Perhaps it would 
have been better if we had kept the term 
conditioning for the classical condition- 
ing situation, and used other names for 
experiments in which presentation of Su 
is contingent upon the correct response 
(Schlosberg, 1937b). But as it has ac- 
tually worked out, we call these experi- 
ments instrumental conditioning: the 
adjective stresses the major way in which 
they differ from classical CR. 

Types of instrumental conditioning. 

Avoidance conditioning. Watson's ex- 
periment is a typical example of this 
type. A light (Sc) regularly precedes a 
foreleg shock (Su) by a couple of sec- 
onds. If the electrodes are attached to 
the leg, so that the animal cannot avoid 
the shock, we have a typical example of 
classical conditioning. But if the foot 
rests on a grill so that the shock can be 
avoided by a prompt foreleg flexion 
(Rc), we are dealing with avoidance con- 
ditioning. This is actually more com- 
plicated to analyze than appears at first 
glance; therefore, we shall reserve fur- 



Fig. 19-1. (Skinner, 1958.) Apparatus for oper- 
ant taniditionmg. 


ther discussion of avoidance condition- 
ing until later (pp. 554-556)- 

Escape training. Here the animal 
must learn to make a response that will 
escape a harmful Su. For example, 
Mowrer (1940a) put rats in a cage with 
a gridded floor and gradually increased 
the electric charge on the grid. The rat 
made varied responses until he hap- 
pened to depress a lever that shut off 
the shock. A minute or so later the 
shock started to build up again, but this 
time the rat pressed the lever a bit 
sooner. Eventually, the slightest shock 
led to immediate lever-pressing; the rat 
had learned to escape from the shock. 
In this simple form we may consider 
lever-pressing to be Rc, shock to be Su, 
and the varied running and squealing as 
Ru. But it does not stay this simple — it 
soon turns into avoidance conditioning, 
as the rat responds to the sight of the 
cage (Sc) by continued lever-pressing. 

Operant conditioning, Skinner (1932, 
1938) is responsible for simplifying the 
old problem box (Thorndike, 1898) to 
such an extent that it could be called a 
conditioning experiment. The rat is 
placed in a small box which contains a 
lever and an automatic food dispenser. 



Fig. 19-2. (Skinner, 1938.) A cumulative curve 
of operant conditioning and extinction. 
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Pressure on the lever (Rc) causes a small 
pellet of food (Su) to drop into a dish, 
and the rat eats the pellet (Ru). The 
conditional stimulus (Sc) is not readily 
identifiable — it may be the sight of the 
lever or its smell. The failure to use a 
controllable Sc made it impossible to 
employ the typical measures of strength 
of CR, as percent frequency or latency, 
so Skinner used rate of responding as 
his basic measure (Figs. 19-1, 19-2). 
More recent studies of operant condi- 
tioning have often used discrete Sc, thus 
making available the other measures of 
strength of conditioning (p. 558). 

""Comparison of classical and operant 
conditioning. The importance of oper- 
ant conditioning is that it brings out 
clearly a second way of handling rein- 
forcement. Unlike the case in classical 
conditioning, the food (Su) does not 
come until Rc has been made. The 
diagrams in Figure 19-3 may represent 
the two types; it will be noted that they 
appear to be quite different. Many at- 
tempts have been made to reduce these 
two diagrams to one. but nobody has suc- 
ceeded in doing it to everyone’s satis- 
faction. It is possible that there are at 
least two different types of conditioning, 
each with its own law of reinforcement. 
We shall discuss this in more detail in a 
moment. But first we must point out 
that both classical and operant condi- 
tioning have very many points in com- 
mon; they both show generalization, 
extinction, external inhibition, and a 
number of other similar phenomena. 
Further, both situations produce a typi- 
cal sequence: 

Sc — Rc — Su — Ru 

This sequence is clear in the diagram 
(Fig. 19-5) for operant conditioning; it is 
also found in most classical conditioning, 
;in which the Optimal interval between 
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Sc and Su is usually long enough to per- 
mit the conditional response to antid* 
pate the unconditional stimulus (p. 570). 

In spite of the similarities between 
classical and operant conditioning, the 
tact remains that each type, or the dia- 
gram which represents it, suggests its 

Classical Conditional Reflex 

Sc^- R? 

(Bell) (Looking) 

Su 

(Food) (UCR) (Salivation) 

Operont Conditional Reflex 

(CR) (UCR) 

Sc Rc ... Su Ru 

(Lever) (Press) (Food) (Eat) 

Fig. i9>3. Diagrams of classical and operant con- 
ditioning. Upper: Pavlovian conditioning. The 
responses arc difficult to label. R? is a pricking 
up of the ears and turning of the head toward 
the bell; it usually drops out early in condition- 
ing. Salivation may be either Rc or Ru, depend- 
ing on whether it is elicited by Sc or Su. Lower: 
Operant conditioning. The conditional stimulus, 
Sc, is of less importance in this type of condition- 
ing. It serves chiefly to release the response 
rather than to elicit it. The dotted line indi- 
cates that Rc produces Su because of the nature 
of the apparatus. All other lines designate S — R 
relationships, that is, reflexes. 

own theory of reinforcement. Classical 
conditioning has given rise to what may 
be called contiguity theories, of which 
there are several varieties. Operant con- 
ditioning, by stressing the effect of the 
conditional response in producing the 
(rewarding) unconditional stimulus, sug- 
gests a type of theory like Thorndike's 
Law of Effect (1898, 1911; p. 550). But 
many psychologists are not content to 
have two theories, one for each diagram; 
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they consider it more parsimonious to 
try to extend one theory to fit both dia- 
grams. Let us examine the two families 
of theories and see how they fit the 
various experimental results. 

Contiguity theories. Pavlov’s law of 
conditioning (p. 542) is clearly a state- 
ment of a contiguity theory, for it makes 
conditioning dependent on presenting 
Sc contiguously in time with Su — Ru. 
But the law is only a first approxima- 
tion; Pavlov spent much of his life ex- 
panding it. There are at least three im- 
portant points: (1) There must be a tem- 
poral order as well as contiguity; Sc must 
come before Su (see p. 557). (2) Con- 

ditioning will go in the direction of the 
stronger reflex. That is, the first time 
you pair a buzzer and food you get two 
responses; the dog turns his head toward 
the buzzer (an “investigatory reflex”) and 
then salivates when the food comes. 
After a number of pairings, the weaker 
investigatory reflex drops out, and the 
dog salivates in response to the buzz as 
well as to the food. (3) Rc is not iden- 
tical with Ru, although the simple state- 
ment of the law would lead one to as- 
sume that it was. Pavlov stressed the 
similarity between conditional and un- 
conditional responses because he used 
the salivary response as his major index, 
and saliva is saliva, whether it is Rc or 
Ru. But in his books Pavlov (1927, 
1928) frequently pointed out that the 
dog did many other things in response 
to Sc, such as approaching the food dish. 
In fact, Pavlov often used the term sig- 
nalizing for the relationship between Sc 
and Su; the buzzer was a signal of food- 
to-come. All of these facts make it ap- 
parent that Pavlov thought of condition- 
ii%g;as tying together the central effects 
a^timuli; We need not go into his 
nteUTological theories of brain function 


here — we must remember that Pavlov, 
as a physiologist, was primarily inter- 
ested in conditioning as a method of 
studying cortical functioning — but it is 
important to notice that the essential 
contiguity was one of stimuli, and also 
that Su was the primary reinforcing 
agent. 

Pavlov’s theory of reinforcement is 
often called a stimulus-substitution 
theory. This is accurate only if we 
realize that the substitution is not com- 
plete. The dog does not start to eat the 
buzzer in place of the food. A better 
description is to say that he responds 
appropriately to the temporal sequence 
by preparing for the food when the 
buzzer sounds. An especially good 
example of this type of preparatory re- 
sponse is found in some observations of 
Liddell, James & Anderson (1934) on 
sheep (pp. 576, 676). An animal had 
been conditioned to flex his foreleg in 
response to a metronome, using un- 
avoidable shock as Su. Normally the 
sheep stood in a stock and merely lifted 
the leg in response to Sc. But if the 
sheep was lying down on his side when 
Sc was sounded, he first got up, and then 
lifted the leg. 

Expectancy theory. A broadly con- 
ceived stimulus-substitution theory, in 
which Sc comes to signal shock- (or food-) 
about- to-come, is almost indistinguisha- 
ble from Tolman’s expectancy theory of 
learning. This theory has had its great- 
est application in studies of maze learn- 
ing, and will be discussed more fully in 
a later chapter (p. 646). It is a com- 
mon-sense theory, which essentially states 
that the animal learns to expect certain 
sequences of stimulation, and acts ap- 
propriately. This theory gives a good 
description of what happens in a typical 
classical conditioning experiment. For 
example, consider Upton's (1929a, b) 
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study on guinea pigs. He repeatedly fol- 
lowed a tone by a shock, and fouhd that 
the animals soon developed a conditional 
anticipatory shift in the breathing 
rhythm. The Rc was a smoothing out 
and regularizing of breathing, variously 
described as flutter or the lullaby effect, 
and differed strikingly from the sharp in- 
take which was the typical Ru to shock. 
This effect has been observed consist- 
ently in several species by Liddell and 
his coworkers and also in the cat (Wever, 
1930) and rat (Schlosberg, 1934). The 
shift in breathing rhythm is often the 
first sign of conditioning, and it suggests 
that the animal is being alerted for the 
oncoming shock. In fact, the whole pic- 
ture of restless and diffuse activity that 
is so characteristic of early stages of con- 
ditioning (cf. p. 576) encourages the on- 
looker to say, “ Lhc animal obviously 


expects the shock.’" Perhaps the most 
serious objection to an expectancy theory 
is that it smacks of introspecting for the 
rat — although Tolman (1938) probably 
should not be accused of such anthropo- 
tnorphic thinking, for he treats ex- 
pectancy as an intervening variable, and 
tries to anchor it on both the stimulus 
and response side. (Fig. 19-4). 

Guthrie's S — R contiguity theory. 
The preceding theories held that the es- 
sential contiguity was between Sc and 
Su; Guthrie (1935) took Pavlov’s law 
literally and assumed that the contiguity 
was between Sc and Ru. He holds that 
all stimuli that are acting at the moment 
a response is made immediately become 
associated with that response. If the 
same stimuli were all present on the next 
trial, the same response would be made. 
At first glance this would seem to pre- 
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Fui. 19-4. Similarity of classical and operant conditioning. Stage i represents the behavior in the 
early trials; Stage 2 after conditioning has occuned, i.e., after the original exploratory behavior, Ro, 
has given way to anticipatory behavior, Rc. The dots here indicate the short time interval between 
Sc (with its R) and Su. According to this diagram, the only difference between the two types of 
conditioning is that Rc is the same as Ro in the operant type, but not in the classical type. This 
difference may not be important; it merely arises from the different exploratory movements aroused 
by the bell and by the lever— looking and listening in one case, manipulation in the other. The ma- 
nipulation brings reward, but looking and listening can cease without stopping the food supply. 
Suppose £ should give food only when the dog pricked up his ears; this exploratory movement wQuld 
certainly become tfie Rc (as in the similar experiment of Grindley, 1932). 
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diet complete conditioning after a single 
reinforcement, which obviously rarely 
happens. Guthrie points out that the 
usual protracted series of conditioning 
trials is necessary because the same pat- 
tern of stimuli is never present on two 
successive trials. Although Sc and in- 
cidental environmental stimuli are held 
constant, there are differences in postural 
and other internal stimuli from trial to 
trial. But if Su is regularly used to 
evoke Ru, this response eventually be- 
comes conditioned to all stimuli that 

occur in the restricted experimental 

situation; and as more and more of them 
become yoked to the response, CR grad- 
ually becomes stronger. Although it 

grew out of Pavlov’s first law, Guthrie’s 
theory requires some subsidiary assump- 
tions if it is to fit all of the facts ob- 
served in the classical conditioning ex- 
periment. Especially difficult are the 
differences between Rc and Ru that are 
handled so well by the stimulus-substitu- 
tion contiguity theories. On the other 
hand, Guthrie's theory does reasonably 
well in handling many of the facts of 
operant and other forms of instrumental 
conditioning. Here he considers the 
role of reward or punishment to be sim- 
ply a way of getting the animal out of 
the stimulus situation, and thus pre- 
venting the stimuli from being attached 
to a different response. For example, as 
the rat wanders around the Skinner box 
he is continually attaching new responses 
to the stimulus situation; scratching, 
sniffing, stretching, etc. But once he 
presses the lever food appears, and 
markedly changes the stimulus situation. 
This leaves the last response, lever- 
pressing, the one that stays connected to 
the sight of the bar, so that the animal 
will make that response again when he 
finish^, hk pellet of food and looks up. 
pother contiguity theories do not 


do so well when they get to instrumental 
conditioning. Pavlov never really had 
to face the problem of extending his 
theory, for he limited himself to a rela- 
tively invariant response, salivation. 
For him, salivation was merely an index 
of excitation of a cortical area; anything 
that aroused the food area automatically 
produced salivation. But when we get 
to situations in which the animal has to 
modify its response, then signalizing or 
anticipation is not enough. In addition 
to sensory association, it is necessary for 
us to have a principle to account for re- 
sponse* modification, something like the 
law of effect. 

Effect theories. The most widely known 
of the early versions of this type of 
theory was Thorndike’s Law of Effect. 
As stated in 1911, it pointed out that 
’’satisfying consequences" (rewards, or 
escape from punishment) strengthened 
an S — R connection, while "annoying 
consequences" (punishment) weakened 
it. This version of the theory is cir- 
cular, for the only way we can tell 
whether or not a given consequence is 
satisfying is by observing to see whether 
or not the animal repeats the response 
that produced the alleged reward. That 
is, we say an animal likes a food if he 
comes back for more. Then we say that 
the animal comes back for more because 
he likes iti This type of circular argu- 
ment is not very "satisfying" to psycholo- 
gists, although it may have practical 
value; once we have demonstrated that 
a certain food has reward value for a 
given animal in one situation, we may 
use this food as an incentive in many 
other learning situations (p. 660). 

Drwe~r eduction theory. One attempt 
to break this circularity is found in 
Hull’s (1943) behavioral theory. He 
substitutes drive reduction for both satis- 
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fiers and annoyers. That is, any R 
sequence that is followed by a reduction 
in strength of a drive will be reinforced. 
Thus, when the rat sees the lever and 
presses it, the food which follows re- 
duces the hunger drive, and strengthens ^ 
the tendency to press the lever the next 
time it appears. Or when the rat runs 
through the door from a charged floor, 
the powerful drive induced by shock is 
reduced so that the animal is more apt 
to make a quick exit the next time he is 
on that floor. The critical reader may 
say that we have not avoided the cir- 
cularity of the old argument; drive may 
sound more objective than satisfiers, but 
how can you measure it? There are 
several ways in which drive is the better 
construct. We shall defer much of the 
discussion to the chapter on Motivation, 
but here we may point to two of its ad- 
vantages. In the first place, drive varies 
with need, and can be experimentally 
controlled by depriving the animal of 
something basic to his system. Thus, we 
may have a “12-hour hunger drive,“ and 
similar control can be exercised over 
thirst, sex, and others. Secondly, there 
is a high probability that drives may 
eventually be identified with specific 
physiological processes. Some protago- 
nists of the drive-reduction theory, as 
Spence (1951), are content to forget 
physiology for the present and let drive 
stand as a purely psychological con- 
struct, but it seems unduly wasteful to 
discard any help the physiologists can 
give us in this difficult problem of re- 
inforcement. 

As we have just indicated, a simple 
drive-reduction theory seems to handle 
reward and escape learning rather well. 
More careful examination will show 
certain inadequacies. For example, the 
drive reduction that results from eating 
one pellet of food must be essentially nil. 


for a rat will cat 30 or more of these 
pellets without showing any signs of 
satiation. In fact, there is evidence that 
one or two pellets will act as an ap- 
petizer, actually increasing drive. To 
account for the reinforcing effect of a 
single pellet, Hull invokes the concept 
of secondary reinforcement; any stimulus 
that has been associated with drive re- 
duction will itself acquire reinforcing 
properties. Thus even the click of the 
pellet dispenser has some “reward" value. 
But here we find ourselves getting pretty 
close to signaling and expectancy 
theories; we have a stimulus acting as a 
reinforcer without any actual reduction 
in need. 

Another minor difficulty with the 
theory is that some stimuli seem to have 
primary reinforcing value even though 
they do not satisfy a need or decrease a 
drive. A notable example is the sugar 
substitute, saccharine, which has no 
nutritive properties but acts as a reward 
(cf. pp. 661, 662, 684). It could be said 
that it acquires secondary reward value 
because it tastes like sugar, a good drive 
reducer; but unlike typical secondary re- 
wards, saccharine does not lose its rein- 
forcing power in a long-continued ex- 
tinction series. 

Drive reduction in classical condition- 
ing. We run into additional difficulty 
when we try to apply the drive-reduction 
theory to classical conditioning. The 
difficulty is sometimes glossed over by a 
loose use of the word reinforcement. 
For example, Spence (1951) in his recent 
chapter “Theoretical Interpretations of 
Learning," repeats Hull's 1942 explana- 
tion of Pavlov's salivary conditioning, 
i.c., “that 'food in the mouth' constitutes 
a reinforcing state of affairs, very pos- 
sibly a secondary one, by virtue of the 
past association of this stimulation with 
hunger-drive reduction." This explana- 




Fig. 19-5. (Hilgard, 1936.) Conditioned eyelid response in a human subject. Sc was the "light/’ a 
sudden moderate increase in the illumination of a disk on which O’s eyes were fixated; Su, a puff of 
air against the front of the eye. The light preceded the puff by 400 ms. Time in sec (strong 
vertical lines) and ^00 sec. The first record shows only the two reflex responses to the stimuli. Rl 
is a small reflex lid movement elicited by the sudden increase of illumination. If you count the 
vertical lines between the dark band at the top (shown better in the second record) and the begin- 
ning of the Ri. response, you find its latency is about 100 ms. In this series (the light being of only 
moderate intensity) this original reflex shows a tendency to adapt out. Rp, the unconditional reflex 
(Ru) to the puff of air, is a fairly complete lid closure. Its latency, measured from the break in the 
"air-puff" signal line, is about 50 ms. The response labeled "CR” is the conditional eyelid response, 
which we would label Rc (using CR only for the S — R unit; Sc — Rc, the connection established by 
conditioning). This response first appears in the second record with a latency, measured from 
"light/*, of about 350 ms. In the third record it increases in size and complexity, but a shorter latency 
of about aoo ms. In the bottom rccoid it shows a slight increase in latency and meiges with Ru. 
It tenefo to become a "delayed CR," (see p. 565). 
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tion might be satisfactory to account for 
the building up of a salivary CR after it 
once got started, but at the start of the 
experiment there is no Sc — Rc connec- 
tion to be strengthened. For example, 
the dog responds to a flashing light (Sc) 
by looking at it, not by salivating. Ac- 
cording to this theory, one would expect 
the investigatory reflex to be strength- 
ened by the drive-reduction incident on 
feeding so that the dog would learn to 
look steadily at the light instead ot sali- 
vating. 

On the other hand, the original law 
of effect has somewhat less difficulty with 
many types of classical conditioning. 
Preliminary salivation is rewarded to 
some extent in that it prepares the 
mouth for the food powder, increasing 
the stimulating value of the reward. Or, 
in the case ot Pavlov's defense type of 
salivary CR (Su is dilute acid in mouth) 
the saliva decreases the stimulating 
value of the noxious acid by diluting it. 
In the unavoidable-shock experiment, 
another type of classical conditioning 
(cf. p. 554), the shift in breathing rhythm 
and the increased muscular tension may 
make it easier for the animal to "take" 
the shock. But there are some cases of 
classical conditioning that do not seem 
to come under even the broadest formu- 
lation of the law of effect. One of them 
is the psychogalvanic response, which is 
extremely easy to condition. This Ru, 
a sharp increase in the electrical con- 
ductivity of the skin, is readily evoked by 
shock as Su. If a light is used as Sc, 
and is paired with the shock for five 
trials, it evokes its own increase in con- 
ductivity as Rc. We shall say more 
about this CR situation later in the 
chapter, for it is a very useful one, but 
here we shall merely point out that the 
anticipatory change in electrical con- 
ductivity of the ^kin does not seem to de- 
crease the effectiveness of the shock — 


hence the decrease is certainly not re- 
warded. 

Another reflex that is widely used in 
conditioning studies is the eye blink. It 
is extremely popular, for it has two 
^ major advantages: (1) it can be elicited 
readily in animals as diverse as man, 
monkey, dog, and rat (cf. Hilgard 2 c 
Marquis, 1940); and (2) the lid has so 
little inertia that it gives a very fine 
record of the time relations of the re- 
sponses. In a typical experiment, the 
subject has his head held in a rest, and the 
shadow of the eyelid falls on a moving 
photographic surface (see the record 
from the Dodge pendulum photochrono- 
graph, Fig. 19-5). In front of his eyes 
is a lighted patch; increase in its bright- 
ness is the usual Sc. A puff of air to 
the cornea of the eye serves as Su and 
results in a brisk wink (Ru). If the light 
precedes the puff by a half second, there 
gradually develops an anticipatory wink 
(Rc). This wink is rewarded in that it 
keeps the puff of air off the sensitive 
cornea. It would seem to be a good 
example of effect learning. But one 
can get essentially the same conditioning 
with a different Su, as a loud noise or a 
mild shock to the cheek; in both of these 
cases it is hard to see what advantage O 
gets by his anticipatory wink. The net 
result is that we are inclined to question 
the applicability of the law of effect to 
any of the eyelid studies. On the other 
hand, it is clear that this CR is a "nat- 
ural" for either a signalizing or ex- 
pectancy theory. As a matter of fact, it 
was work on this reflex that led Hilgard 
and his co-workers to apply the ex- 
pectancy theory to classical conditioning 
(see Hilgard and Marquis, 1940, for dis- 
cussion and references). 

Dual theories of reinforcement The 
difficulty in applying one theory to both 
cla$$it:al ^nd instrumental conditioning 
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has led many to believe that there are 
actually two mechanisms of reinforce- 
ment. Skinner (1935, 1938) drew a 
strict distinction between classical and 
operant conditioning; he suggested that 
the classical conditioning was largely of 
autonomic responses and followed Pav- 
lov's law, while operant conditioning 
was typically of skeletal muscle and de- 
pended on effect. Schlosberg (1937b) 
surveyed a large number of conditioning 
experiments and thought that the distinc- 
tion was between diffuse preparatory re- 
sponses (classical conditioning) and more 
precise and adaptive ones (effect). More 
recently, Mowrer (1947, 1950), who had 
earlier been a staunch advocate of a sin- 
gle (effect) theory, swung over to a dual 
one. He makes a sharper distinction 
than did the earlier writers between the 
kinds of responses to which the two 
theories apply: all autonomic responses 
follow the Pavlovian principle, while 
skeletal ones are reinforced through 
drive reduction. This position is prob- 
ably a bit extreme, for the autonomic 
centers are not sharply separated in the 
central nervous system from those that 
control skeletal responses (p. 134). Fur- 
ther, many of the diffuse preparatory 
responses, as increase in muscle tension 
and bracing for a shock, involve skeletal 
muscles. Hence, it seems more likely 
that the distinction is between diffuse 
anticipatory responses and more precise 
adaptive ones. To go even further, the 
diffuse responses that fit Pavlov’s law so 
neatly may represent only the motor dis- 
charge resulting from activation of the 
sensory centers. To put it in another 
way, the animal anticipates the oncom- 
ing Su and responds in a more or less 
appropriate manner, dependent on in- 
herited reflexes and past learning. But 
the drive-reduction or effect principle is 
nece^ary to account for the selection 


and stabilization of the precise, adaptive, 
and successful response. Perhaps we 
can make the distinction still clearer by 
using common-sense terms: the animal 
learns what stimuli are coming through 
classical conditioning, and then flnds 
what to do about them by instrumental 
conditioning. 

Application of the theories to avoidance 
conditioning. So far we have been ap- 
plying the theories to extremely simple 
situations. As a matter of fact, there 
is considerable doubt whether there are 
many pure cases of either classical or 
instrumental conditioning; most actual 
experiments probably utilize both types 
of reinforcement, as we may bring out 
from the results of E. J. Gibson (1952). 
She used young goats as subjects, with 
electrodes on the foreleg to deliver the 
Su of shock. The connecting wires per- 
mitted free movement of the animal 
about the laboratory room. The Sc was 
a dimming of the room illumination for 
10 seconds before the shock. The kids 
soon began to respond to this warning 
signal, but the Rc varied from animal to 
animal and from trial to trial. Backing 
off was the most frequent Rc in the early 
trials, but there were others, such as 
a stiff, motionless posture, walking for- 
ward, side-stepping, rearing up, and flex- 
ion of the leg about to be shocked. 
After about 100 trials this last response 
became the most frequent, but it never 
became the exclusive one as long as clas- 
sical conditioning was used — that is, with 
unavoidable shock. But if this flexion 
response was rewarded by termination 
or omission of the shock it soon became 
stabilized. Perhaps we are justified in 
saying that the kid learned the dimming- 
shock sequence in both classical and 
instrumental situations, but that only 
the instrumental situation permitted the 
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animal to learn something constructive 
to do about the oncoming shock. 

Roughly comparable studies have been 
done on two other species, rats and 
guinea pigs. Schlosberg (1934, 1936, 
1937b) fastened rats in a holder and re- 
corded breathing and foreleg withdrawal 
in response to shock. The shock was 
delivered through an electrode attached 
to the foreleg, so connected that the 
animals could be conditioned under 
avoidable or unavoidable shock. Sc 
(light or buzzer) came on for second, 
the last third of which was accompanied 
by shock. The time relations were such 
that an animal could avoid the (avoid- 
able) shock by an anticipatory Rc, or 
shorten it by a brisk Ru. The results 
showed no evidence for effect learning. 
What little difference there was between 
the two conditions favored the unavoid- 
able shock. This would be expected 
from Pavlov’s law, for the unavoidable 
shock was more regular and was never 
shortened by the rats’ response. Con- 
sistent with this general result was the 
fact that the animals rarely developed 
beyond the diffuse-response stage; the 
light elicited struggling, shifts in breath- 
ing, and squeals, but rarely a precise 
leg flexion. One animal that did de- 
velop a precise flexion conformed even 
more strikingly to Pavlov’s laws. Once 
the response developed, this rat regu- 
larly avoided the shock (when on avoid- 
able shock) by his anticipatory Rc. The 
result was extinction of the response in 
a few trials, as Pavlov would have pre- 
dicted. But then the animal got the 
shock again on the next few trials, so 
becoming reconditioned, avoided a few 
shocks, becoming extinguished again, 
and so on through several cycles. There 
was no evidence that avoiding the shock 
"stamped in” the successful response, as 
the law of effect would predict. 


Avoidance in a free situation. This 
apparent breakdown of the law of effect, 
and also the difficulty encountered in the 
attempt to establish anything beyond a 
diffuse CR, are probably due to the 
fact that an animal as low as the rat 
cannot readily learn precise responses 
when restrained and shocked. Hunter 
(1935) fotmd that rats in a circular run- 
way did learn faster with avoidable than 
with unavoidable shock. An especially 
interesting series of observations in- 
volved guinea pigs in a squirrel-cage 
gadget (Brogden, Lipman & Culler, 
1938)* The rotating runway was so ar- 
ranged that some animals could avoid 
the shock by running promptly in re- 
sponse to Sc, while others had to take 
the shock every time. Both arrange- 
ments yielded similar learning curves 
for the ffrst three experimental days; by 
that time the pigs were making anticipa- 
tory runs on about a quarter of the 
trials. The unavoidable-shock animals 
never got much “better” than this, but 
those that could avoid the shock con- 
tinued to improve and by the eighth 
day were beating the shock on 100 per- 
cent of the trials. Again it looks as if 
both groups soon learned to expect the 
shock, while only one group had a 
possible method of avoiding it; the other 
group could just as well remain where 
they were (Culler, 1938). 

However, there is another possible in- 
terpretation, F. D. Sheffield (1948) re- 
peated the experiment and found that 
an animal shocked while running on one 
trial was less likely to run on the next 
trial. In agreement with Guthrie’s the- 
ory (p. 550) Sheffield explains that the 
shock received during a run would break 
up the running pattern and so lessen 
the likelihood of running in response 
to the next presentation of Sc. This 
disturbance would happen quite £re- 
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quently in the unavoidable-shock ani- 
mals, while those that could avoid the 
shock by running would be spared this 
disrupting effect of shock on the develop- 
ing CR. (See also Logan, 1951.) 

The drive-reduction theorists also have 
an explanation for avoidance condition- 
ing. They postulate an acquired drive 
of fear or anxiety, which is induced by 
the shock and becomes conditioned to 
Sc and to the shock chamber. This 
drive is reduced when the animal success- 
fully gets out of the shock chamber. 
This theory and the supporting exj^eri- 
ments of N. E. Miller will be discussed 
under the head of Motivation (p. 674). 

Summary of reinforcement theories. In 
order to present the theories fairly, the 
preceding discussion has leaned rather 
markedly toward the view that there are 
two mechanisms of reinforcement and 
that both operate in varying combina- 
tions in perhaps the great majority of 
conditioning and other learning situa- 
tions. Each of the two comes under the 
spotlight in its own type situation. The 
classical salivary conditioning experi- 
ment of Pavlov is well described by the 
statement that reinforcement occurs 
whenever the unconditional stimulus fol- 
lows a conditional stimulus, so that the 
conditioning consists eSvSentially in a 
yoking together or associating of the 
cerebral effects of the two stimuli. The 
operant conditioning experiment of 
Skinner is better described by the state- 
ment that reinforcement occurs when 
the unconditional stimulus follows a 
conditional response so that its mecha- 
nism consists essentially in providing or 
selecting a response that produces the 
unconditional stimulus. In both cases 
we must remember that the uncondi- 
tional stimulus is only to be defined as 
one which dependably elicits a response, 


so that the same circularity, or empiri- 
cism, is present here as in Thorndike’s 
attempt to define “effect” (p. 550). 
Once the CR has been established, we 
have in both cases the same sequence, 
Sc — Rc — Su — Ru, and the question is 
how this behavior sequence is estab- 
lished. What must be established is an 
adjustment in the organism to the en- 
vironmental sequence, Sc — Su. Pavlov’s 
dog seems to learn this sequence by 
merely listening and waiting, while 
Skinner’s rat has to press the bar to make 
the environmental sequence occur. If 
we grant in either case that the animal’s 
receptive-perceptual system is capable of 
registering the environmental sequence, 
the closely connected effector system 
will surely follow suit (Woodworth, 

> 947 )- 

But neither this nor any other attempt 
to extend either major theory of re- 
inforcement to cover both classical and 
instrumental conditioning has succeeded 
in winning general approval. In the 
period between 1925 and 1935 a much 
simplified contiguity theory of the Pav- 
lovian type was dominant; Guthrie’s 
present theory, emphasizing S — R asso- 
ciation by contiguity, is of this type. 
The following decade was marked by the 
increasing ascendancy of a drive-reduc- 
tion theory. Now, in the early 1950s, 
there is at least a hint that the pendulum 
is swinging back again. Until the 
pendulum stops swinging it might be 
wise to recognize the possibility of at 
least two types of reinforcement — Tol- 
man (1945) has suggested that there may 
be a half dozen fairly distinct types of 
learning! But if the reader insists on 
adopting a single general-purpose the- 
ory, he may well consult the book by 
Hilgard (1948) and the chapter by 
Spence (1951), and not make his choice 
until he has read these two discussions 
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at least, for each of them approaches 
the problem from a different theoretical 
angle. 

THE PROBLEM OF 
EXTINCTION 

As we have seen, many psychologists 
received Pavlov's law of conditioning 
with considerable enthusiasm. It filled 
the need for an objective view of the 
old association by contiguity (p. 44). 
But the law of extinction, which was 
entirely new, had a very different recep- 
tion. Some psychologists ignored it, 
others doubted it, and still others tried 
to explain extinction as merely a case 
of conditioning. The reason is not 
hard to find; extinction seemed directly 
opposed to the old law of frequency, 
renamed the Law of Exercise by Thom- 
ilike (1911), which was at the bottom of 
repetitious classroom drill and of the old 
adage, “Practice makes perfect," Pav- 
lov pointed out that repetition of the 
S — R sequence, bell-salivation, actu- 
ally rendered the connection nonfunc- 
lional unless each trial also included 
reinforcement by food. This did not 
seem to make sense. But when extinc- 
tion was repeatedly demonstrated in 
CRs as diverse as conditional eyelid re- 
flexes in man (Hilgard k Marquis, 1940) 
and lever-pressing in rats (Skinner, 
became necessary to re-examine 
the law of exercise. (To be fair to 
Thorndike we should add that he had 
always regarded his law of effect as of 
equal importance with the law of exer- 
cise and by 1931 had relegated exercise 
to a subordinate place. But his system 
did not include any clear recognition 
of extinction.) 

A very simple experiment will dem- 
onstrate what is wrong with the law of 
exercise (cf. Culler, 1938). Ask a child 


his name, and assume that he answers 
correctly. You have now exercised the 
S — R connection, namef-Johnnie, and 
should have strengthened it. Ask him 
again, and you do seem to have strength- 
ened it, for he responds with a louder 
“Johnnie." But try it a few more times 
in rapid succession. Johnnie will soon 
stop responding and go off to more in- 
teresting activities. Repetition has ex- 
tinguished a well-established S — R in- 
stead of strengthening or even maintain- 
ing it. 

This little experiment brings out the 
factor which was omitted from the law 
of exercise; namely, incentive. There is 
reason to believe that even a well- 
learned act will not be performed with- 
out some incentive and that a new act 
will not be learned without some in- 
centive, i.e., without reinforcement of 
some sort. Unfortunately the actual re- 
inforcement in a specific example of 
learning is often hard to identify. Fur- 
ther, the reinforcement that maintains 
the strength of a CR may be different 
from that used in the original condition- 
ing. For example. Finch & Culler (1934b) 
first established a conditioned foreleg 
flexion in a dog by shock applied to the 
forefoot and then shifted the shock to 
the thorax. The substitute reinforce- 
ment served as punishment for every 
failure to lift the leg in response to Sc, 
and thus prevented extinction of the 
response that had been set up by shock 
to the foot. They pointed out that 
substitute reinforcements may account 
for the puzzling persistence of habits 
which seem to keep going from sheer 
inertia. 

Very few psychologists would still 
question the reality of extinction, either 
as a laboratory phenomenon or as an 
important everyday fact. But there is 
less agreement on its explanation, and 
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we may well examine the most debated 
theories and see how they fit the ex- 
perimental results. 

Forgetting. Is extinction anything else 
than a case of forgetting? A few facts 
will show that the two phenomena are 
quite different. In forgetting there is 
a lapse of time between the learning 
and the memory test. Extinction oc- 
curs during an actual series of repeti- 
tions of Sc — Rc, and even increases with 
the number of unreinforced trials. Fur- 
ther, it can readily be demonstrated that 
an extinguished CR is not a forgotten 
one. Apply Sc again after an intermis- 
sion, and you witness the phenomenon 
of “spontaneous recovery.” 

The Graham-Gagne runway, A sur- 
prisingly adequate instrument for dem- 
onstrating spontaneous recovery is a sim- 
ple elevated runway, 36 inches long, with 
a starting box on one end, and a food box 
on the other (Fig. 20-3, p. 586). When 
the starting box door is opened (Sc), 
the rat runs to the food box and eats. 
One may take emergence from the food 
box as a convenient Rc and measure the 
strength of the CR in terms of latency, 
the time between the opening of the 
door and the moment the rat gets clearly 
out of the box. It is usual to plot 
latency in log seconds. A curve for the 
acquisition of this operant CR is shown 
in Figure 19-6; note that the latent 
times approach a minimum in less than 
15 trials. Now continue the experiment 
with no food in the goal box; latency 
climbs steadily as extinction develops. 
When a rat has reached an arbitrary 
criterion, staying in the starting box for 
S minutes on one trial, the response can 
be considered extinguished. 

Now we can demonstrate spontaneous 
recovery. Close the door and leave the 
rat in the starting box for a certain 


interval after the last extinction trial, 
and then open the door again. He will 
usually come out, the latency will tell 
you the strength of his CR, and you can 
see how much of the extinctive inhibi- 
tion has worn off. Try different re- 
covery periods on several groups of ani- 
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Fig. 19-6. (After Ciraham & Gagn^. 1940.) The 
acquisition, extinction, and spontaneous recov- 
ery of a simple running response. The measure 
of response strength is the length of time it took 
the rats to emerge from the starting box onto a 
runway which had a food box at the other end. 
These laterit times were converted into loga- 
rithms before averaging, to avoid skewed distri- 
butions. 

The solid circles represent mean log latencies 
of 15 successive rewarded trials. The curve is 
computed from a rational equation. Note that 
the curve starts from a hollow circle, which is a 
theoretical origin somewhat below the actual first 
trial. 

Immediately after the last acquisition trial, 
food was omitted from the goal box; the first five 
extinction trials only are plotted. Extinction 
was continued for each rat until its latency 
reached 180 seconds (log = 2.26), but the whole 
curve cannot be plotted since some rats took more 
trials than others. 

As soon as the extinction criterion had been 
reached, the door of the starting box was closed 
for either 1, 3, 6 or 10 minutes to permit spon- 
taneous recx)very. Since there were 20 rats, only 
five could be assigned to each recovery interval. 
Even so, the points (shown by XX) sire 
prlsingly regular. Note that extinction was car 
ried "below zero"; the criterion was longer than 
the original latency. Even 10 minutes of spon- 
taneous recovery is not enough to get the re- 
sponse back to the theoretical zero (hollow circle 
at the extreme left). 
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mals. The results are plotted as curve 
C in Figure 19-6. 

This experiment shows clearly that 
extinction is not to be explained by 
forgetting, for if the CR were forgotten, 
it could not recover after an additional 
lapse of time. Extinction would seem 
to involve an active process which blocks 
or neutralizes the CR. When this ac- 
tive process is weakened by the passage 
of time, the CR is no longer blocked, 
and is said to have recovered. 

Adaptation. If the lecturer suddenly 
raps the table in the middle of a dry 
discussion, the students are startled; 
they look up and some may even jump. 
But if the rap is repeated every few sec- 
onds, it rapidly loses its effectiveness. 
The students have become “adapted” to 
the stimulus, we commonly say. Since 
the example is much like a case of 
experimental extinction, we are tempted 
to try to explain extinction in terms of 
adaptation. As a matter of fact, this 
type of adaptation shows such formal 
characteristics of extinction as spon- 
taneous recovery and disinhibition. 
These parallels have been pointed out 
by Humphrey (1930, 1933) who found 
similar adaptation to repeated sudden 
stimuli in snails and turtles. Such nega- 
tive adaptation has been demonstrated 
in the reflex response of the spinal rat 
to repeated tapping of the tail (Prosser 
& Hunter, 1936) and in certain abdomi- 
nal reflexes in man (Lehner, 1941). Ap- 
parently there is a widespread tendency 
for a stimulus to lose its effectiveness on 
continued unreinforced repetition. But 
we know less about adaptation in general 
than we do about experimental extinc- 
tion in particular so that we gain noth- 
ing by using the more general term. 
Furthermore, the general term has been 
applied to so many phenomena, ranging 


from “dark adaptation” to “adaptation 
to the environment,” that its dynamic 
meaning is extremely vague. This is 
not to deny that some of the examples 
of adaptation may shed light on the 
nature of extinction. It is perfectly 
possible that negative adaptation of the 
startle response in the turtle and extinc- 
tion of the eyelid CR in man may de- 
pend on the same processes, but the 
scientific task is to Bnd out what these 
processes are rather than to shift names 
for the phenomenon. 

Inhibition. Pavlov himself attributed 
extinction to a process called inhibition. 
He postulated two opposed processes in 
the nerve centers, excitation and inhibi- 
tion, both being effects of peripheral 
stimuli. The feeding center was thrown 
into the state of excitation by food in 
the mouth and even by the sound of a 
metronome after conditioning. Hence, 
the salivary CR. But the conditional 
stimulus also produced central inhibi- 
tion which was rather evanescent, dis- 
sipating rapidly, but which could build 
up to a considerable amount in a series 
of trials. When the omission of rein- 
forcement cut oflE the major source of 
excitation, the continued repetition of 
Sc threw the advantage to inhibition 
and resulted in extinction of the CR. 

Pavlov's rather speculative ideas of 
what goes on in the brain may be of 
little importance. Some psychologists 
go so far as to reject the concept of 
inhibition, although it seems to be a 
necessary — and respectable — concept in 
physiology. Others, such as Miller & 
Dollard (1941), substitute for inhibition 
a process akin to fatigue which can 
accumulate and act as a drive toward 
resting. Still others, such as Spence 
(1951) and Hull (1950a, 1951), strip Pav- 
lov's concepts of physiological implica- 
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tions and use them as constructs in a 
purely behavioral sense. Hull’s “reac- 
tive inhibition" has behavioral proper- 
ties like those of Pavlov’s “internal in- 
hibition,’’ in that it nullifies excitation, 
accumulates with repetition of a CR, 
but dissipates rapidly. It acts as a 
negative drive and plays an important 
part in theories of motivation (p. 669). 

Interference. The theories mentioned 
so far are all two-process theories, de- 
manding one process for conditioning 
and a different kind of process for ex- 
tinction. The interference theory 
(Guthrie, 1935; Wendt, 1936a) gets along 
with a single process. This theory main- 
tains that extinction is merely the learn- 
ing of a new response to the old con- 
ditional stimulus. When pressing the 
bar ceases to secure a food pellet, the 
rat begins to vary his response so far 
as the situation allows (Antonitis, 1951; 
cf. Stanley, 1952). Undoubtedly inter- 
ference is often a factor in extinction, 
but it may not be the whole story. 

There are still other possible factors 
in the extinction of a CR. Razran 
(1939a) mentions several and confronts 
them with an array of facts gleaned 
largely from Russian sources. For the 
present we may test the interference 
theory against that of internal or re- 
active inhibition and try to ascertain 
which has more predictive potency. 

The normal course of extinction. An 
extinction curve is usually like an ac- 
quisition curve drawn backward (as in 
Fig. 19-6, page 558). This fact does not 
discriminate between our two theories; 
for the new and interfering habit should 
develop according to the typical learn- 
ing curve, and there is no obvious reason 
why inhibition should develop in a 
radically different way. But it might 
be possible to modify the experimental 


variables in such a way as to change the 
extinction curve and to predict the 
change from one or another theory. 
One possibility is suggested by the well- 
known fact of more rapid learning with 
spaced than with closely massed prac- 
tice trials (p. 786) — a rule which seems 
to hold good of conditioning (p. 562). 
Accordingly, the interference theory 
would predict that extinction (being the 
learning of a new response) would be 
more rapid when the extinction trials 
were well spaced. The inhibition the- 
ory would predict exactly the opposite: 
each unreinforced trial contributes its 
portion of inhibition; and the shorter 
the interval between trials, the more 
rapidly the undissipated inhibition 
would accumulate. 

The experimental results are not 
in full agreement but they tend to 
show more rapid extinction during 
massed extinction trials. Pavlov so re- 
ported (1927, p. 61), and other Russian 
studies gave similar results (Razran, 
1933, 1939a). The conditional eyelid 
reflex in dogs has shown the same (Hil- 
gard & Marquis, 1935), and so also with 
the runway operant in rats (Gagne, 
1941). In a rather complicated lever- 
pressing situation, Rohrer (1947) found 
massed extinction faster when the CR 
was strong to start with and the hunger 
drive high. The reverse conditions (few 
previous reinforcements, low drive) gave 
a slight but not significant tendency to- 
ward faster extinction with spaced ex- 
tinction trials. For the human eyelid 
CR, Porter (1939) found no difference 
between massed and spaced extinction, 
while Reynolds (1945) got slightly faster 
massed extinction. There have been 
several studies on rats in alley-type run- 
ways (Porter, 1938; V. F. Sheffield, 1950; 
Stanley, 1952), mostly showing little 
difference between massed and spaced 
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extinction. Sheffield's experiment is ap- 
parently the only one yielding a clear 
difference in favor of greater effective- 
ness for spaced extinction. From a 
comparable experiment Stanley drew the 
conclusion that the empty food box in- 
duced a state of excitement (frustration) 
which persisted during a series of massed 
trials, causing the rat to run faster and 
show less extinction. 

Perhaps we are justified in emphasiz- 
ing the results from the relatively simple 
conditioning experiments, since the alley 
runways are complicated by curtains, 
food boxes, etc. Even if we take all 
the cited experiments into consideration, 
we find three or four clearly favoring 
greater effectiveness for massed extinc- 
tion trials, as against one doubtful case 
on the opposite side of the question. 
On the whole, the inhibition theory 
has made a better prediction than the 
interference theory. 

Spontaneous recovery. The fact that 
an extinguished CR will recover, par- 
tially at least, during an intermission 
was used as an argument against the 
forgetting theory of extinction. It is 
evidently consistent with the assump- 
tion that internal inhibition dissipates 
rapidly and so releases the blocked CR. 
But the interference theory also would 
predict spontaneous recovery from the 
known fact that recent learning tends to 
lade out more rapidly than older learn- 
ing (Jost's law, p. 730). 

Disinhibition, Pavlov recognized a 
second type of inhibition, which he 
called “external inhibition.” It was 
produced by any unfamiliar and extra- 
neous stimulus which attracted the ani- 
mal's attention (elicited the “investiga- 
tory reflex,” in Pavlov's terms) — ^we 
would call it “distraction,” and it was 
evidently a kind of interference. Ex- 
ternal inhibition made trouble in the 


laboratory until sound-resisting experi- 
mental chambers were provided, for any 
sudden noise would interfere with the 
dog’s orderly behavior. When a CR 
was being built up, an external inhibitor 
Would diminish the salivation on the 
next trial; but if an established CR was 
being extinguished, the same external 
inhibitor would increase the next re- 
sponse. Pavlov’s interpretation was 
that external inhibition worked against 
the process that was dominant at the 
time. When the dominant process was 
internal inhibition, this inhibition was 
itself inhibited. He called this effect 
“disinhibition.” It is not surprising 
that psychologists who disliked inhibi- 
tion regarded this suggestion as adding 
insult to injury. But the fact remains 
that the phenomena are very easy to 
demonstrate. Again we can make use 
of the Graham-Gagne runway. If a 
slight noise is made just before the 
entrance door opens (Sc) on a condi- 
tioning trial, the latent time of that trial 
is lengthened, showing that the CR is 
momentarily weakened. But if the same 
slight sound is made just before a trial 
midway in an extinction series, the 
latency is shortened, indicating disinhi- 
bition (Gagne, 1941a). 

While psychologists were a bit slow in 
taking disinhibition seriously, they came 
around to the use of sound-resistant 
boxes for conditioning experiments on 
rats at least. With human subjects the 
problem is not solved so easily, for a 
soundproof room is cumbersome, and the 
isolation may be as disturbing as most 
extraneous stimuli to which the human 
subject becomes “adapted” rather 
quickly. Still it is probable that the 
professor remains a potent disinhibitor 
if he wanders around an undergraduate 
laboratory while extinction is being tried 
on student subjects. 
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Now to return to the theories. Ob- 
viously inhibition supplies an adequate 
explanation for disinhibition. But the 
interference theory has an answer, too. 
It simply says that a novel stimulus 
evokes a response conflicting with that 
other response which was interfering 
with the original CR. This particular 
game seems to result in a tie. 

We shall meet disinhibition again 
later in the present chapter. In general, 
it may occur whenever internal or re- 
active inhibition is present in significant 
amounts, as in discrimination and trace 
conditioning. 

Partial extinction during massed learn- 
ing trials. Internal or reactive inhibi- 
tion, according to the general defini- 
tion, should occur even when the CR 
is reinforced. With a fairly long time 
allowed between trials for the inhibition 
to dissipate, the performance could im- 
prove rapidly, but with massed trials 
this would not occur because of the 
accumulation of inhibition. After a 
rest the performance could show a great 
improvement due to the absence of 
internal inhibition, much as in the learn- 
ing curve on page 531 and in the 
phenomenon of reminiscence, page 796. 
Pavlov had noticed (1927, p. 234) that 
‘‘inhibition can develop also when the 
conditioned reflexes are reinforced." 
Other examples were reported by Hil- 
gard & Marquis (1935) and Hilgard & 
Campbell (1936) who gave massed re- 
inforcement trials to dogs, monkeys, and 
men, using the eyelid CR. Half of the 
trials were given on one day, and the 
other half 24 hours later. They found 
that the CR was stronger on the first 
trial of the second day than it had 
been on the last trial of the first day. 
This result is understandable in terms 
of the accumulation of internal inhibi- 


tion, which would depress the strength 
of the CR toward the end of a session 
of massed trials. The overnight rest 
would give plenty of time for the in- 
hibition to dissipate and allow the CR 
to reveal its full strength. 

Hovland (1936b) reasoned that inhi- 
bition developing during reinforced 
trials (which he called ‘‘inhibition of 
reinforcement") could account for a 
puzzling phenomenon sometimes en- 
countered during the process of extinc- 
tion, when the CR increases during the 
first few trials before beginning its ex- 
pected decrease. He conditioned the 
galvanic skin response to a tone which 
preceded the Su of shock by only half a 
second. The human subjects were read- 
ily conditioned. The 24 conditioning 
trials were massed, coming once a min- 
ute, and the five extinction trials fol- 
lowed at the same interval and without 
any break, but one group of subjects 
had half-hour rests after the eighth and 
sixteenth conditioning trials. Since 
these rests would prevent much accumu- 
lation of inhibition, the extinction trials 
should go down from the start — as they 
did (Fig. 19-7). But Group B, not hav- 
ing had any rests, would begin the ex- 
tinction series with considerable accumu- 
lated inhibition, which would then dis- 
sipate rapidly and allow the CR to 
increase for a few trials. 

This inhibition of reinforcement (or 
during reinforcement) is a factor to 
bear in mind in the planning of a con- 
ditioning experiment. It explains the 
poor results sometimes obtained. For 
example, Schlosberg (1934) found that 
200 pairings of buzz and shock, massed 
into a half-hour session, yielded very 
little conditioning in the white rat. 
Much better results were obtained in 
the same length of time if the rat were 
given only 20 trials. When the experi- 
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mcnter is trying to condition a quick 
response, like hand flexion, knee jerk, or 
eyelid closure, he is tempted to mass 
trials, for he can easily get in a large 
number of reinforcements by giving 
trials every 5 or lo seconds. Such mass- 
ing of trials masses inhibition as well, 
and defeats its own end. 



Fir.. 19-7. (From Hovland, 1936b.) Extinction 
curves with and without an initial hump. There 
were 20 adult human subjects in each group. 
Group A having half-hour rests twice during the 
conditioning series which preceded these five 
extinction trials, and Ciioup B having the 24 
trials with no rests. The amplitude of the gal- 
vanic response in the first extinction trial of 
each group is taken as 100 percent, and the rela- 
tive amplitude of the other trials is shown by 
the data points. 

Slow extinction after intermittent re- 
inforcement. An ultra-simple theory of 
reinforcement could go as follows: Each 
time the CR is reinforced, its strength is 
increased; and each time it occurs with- 
out reinforcement, its strength is dimin- 
ished. Such a theory could be easily put 
to the test. Instead of giving reinforce- 
ment on every trial during the condition- 
ing series, intersperse unreinforced trials, 
and finally proceed to an extinction series 
in which every trial goes unreinforccd. 
Extinction should be very rapid, being in- 


deed already partly accomplished by the 
preceding unreinforced trials. 

In the bar-pressing task Skinner (1938) 
found it possible to maintain a high rate 
of response by giving reinforcement on 
only a part of the trials. If the rat, 
after being conditioned to press the bar 
and obtain a pellet, presses but ob- 
tains no pellet, he is likely to press again 
and again before giving up; and if after 
several unrewarded pressings he does 
obtain another pellet, he keeps up the 
pressing activity. After such intermit- 
tent reinforcement (either “periodic," 
with a pellet say once a minute; or in 
“fixed ratio," with a pellet after 50 
pressings) an extinction series requires a 
great number of trials. 

Skinner and his associates have been 
making an extensive investigation of the 
effects of various schedules of reinforce- 
ment on the rate of responding, the re- 
sults to be published soon in book form. 
They have been using the pigeon, rather 
than the rat, and are able to obtain sur- 
prisingly high rates of responding with 
infrequent rewards; for example, with 
only one reinforcement every 10 minutes, 
the pigeon may peck 25 times per minute 
for the whole lo-minute interval (Skin- 
ner, 1953b). The response is usually a 
peck at a button or key — a “natural" re- 
sponse for the pigeon. See Ferster (1955) 
for details of technique. 

Could a similar result be obtained 
in classical conditioning? Something of 
the sort could be predicted from the 
exjjectancy theory. In an eyelid-con- 
ditioning experiment, for example, with 
light as Sc and puff as Su, reinforcement 
on every trial would build up an un- 
qualified positive expectancy, “Light 
always followed by puff," and such an 
expectancy would suffer a sharp set- 
back when reinforcements suddenly 
ceased at the beginning of an extinction 
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series; expectancy would change and mobilized their resources to meet it. 
extinction should be rapid. Intermit- They invoked the principle of stimulus 
tent reinforcement would build up only generalization (p. 577), and especially 
a qualified expectancy, ‘Tight sometimes the generalization gradient. When the 
followed by puff," there would be no conditional stimulus is somewhat al- 
sharp change at the beginning of the tered, the conditional response becomes 
extinction series, and extinction should less strong and certain. The complete 
be delayed and gradual. stimulus (or cue) that elicits the con- 

Huniphreys (1939) tested these predic- ditional response includes more than 
tions, with results shown in Figure 19-8. the Sc applied by the experimenter. It 
The interspersed unreinforced trials includes persisting aftereffects left be- 
slowed the acquisition of the CR very hind in the organism from the preced- 
slightly, but the frequency level reached ing trial. The puff, shock, food, or 
in 96 trials was nearly the same after other Su received on one trial may leave 
50 percent and 100 percent of reinforced behind residual stimuli (e.g., bits of 
trials. So the extinction series started food) which are elements in the total 
from approximately the same level in cue on the next trial. When every 
both groups. But the first three extinc- trial is reinforced, these residual ele- 
tion trials produced a sudden drop after ments remain constant during the con- 
100-percent reinforcement, and no im- ditioning series but change abruptly at 
mediate drop at all alter 50-percent re- the start of the extinction series. A 
inforcement. sudden response decrement can be pre- 

The same result — slow or delayed ex- dieted. But after intermittent rein- 
tinction after intermittent reinforcement forcement the situation will be different, 
—was obtained by the same author with When Su has been omitted on one trial, 
the human GSR (Humphreys, 1940), its aftereffects are absent from the next 
and this "Humphreys effect" has later trial, and if the subject responds to Sc 
been verified by other experimenters on that trial (and often gets reinforce- 
and in several learning tasks such as the ment), he becomes conditioned to a 
simple runway and T maze with rats, variable cue which does not change at 
(See a review of pertinent results and the outset of the extinction series, 
theories, Jenkins & Stanley, 1950.) Hence, no immediate response decre- 

Here, certainly, was a challenge to ment can be predicted, 
the reinforcement theorists, and they From this general analysis a more 

Fic. 19-8. (From Humphreys, 19393.) 
Extinction of the conditioned eyelid re- 
sponse after always-given vs. iniermit- 
teni reinforcement. - Each group con- 
tained 22 students. The Sc — Su se- 
quence was light-puff, with an interval 
of 400 ms between onset of light and 
puff. The interval between trials was 
30 seconds, with a minute’s rest after 
each 12 trials, and 48 trials on each of 
two successive days. The loo-perccnt 
group got the puff on every trial, the 
50-percent group on only half the trials 
•n shuffled arrangement. A third group, given blank trials (rests) in place of the unreinforced trials 
of the 50'percent group, gave the same results as the 100-percenc group. 






specific prediction was made by V. F. 
Sheffield (1949). If the conditioning 
trials are well spaced so as to allow the 
aftereffects of one trial to fade out be- 
fore the following trial, it should make 
little difference in extinction whether 
reinforcement has been intermittent or 
consistent. Rats ran a 4-foot alley from 
starting box to food box, the total time 
taken being the response measure. Half 
of them had closely massed training 
trials, the other half had 15-minute 
intervals between trials. Half of each 
half got food on every trial, the other 
half only on 50 percent of the trials. 
Half of each quarter had massed and 
half spaced extinction trials. So vari- 
ous possible factors were balanced. The 
result was as predicted: the extinction 
curves were practically identical after 
50-percent and loo-percent reinforce- 
ment when the conditioning trials had 
been well spaced; but 50-percent rein- 
forcement gave the slower extinction 
when the conditioning trials had been 
massed. 

A hypothesis cannot be proved, though 
it can perhaps be disproved. But if a 
hy|>othesis predicts previously unknown 
results, it shows some power and de- 
serves some credit. The expectancy hy- 
pothesis deserves credit for predicting 
the Humphreys effect, and the fortified 
reinforcement hypothesis for predicting 
the differential effect of massed and 
spaced learning trials. The latter hy- 
pothesis could have predicted the Hum- 
phreys effect, and probably expectancy 
could have predicted the Sheffield re- 
sults. Both hypotheses attempt to say 
what goes on in an organism confronted 
with sudden or gradual shifts from 
reinforcement to nonrcinforccment. 
Quite possibly the S — R analysis is an 
analysis of expectancy. At least, it may 
point the way to experimental study of 
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expectancy which is certainly a genuine 
factor in human behavior. 

Very often a supposedly “crucial ex- 
periment“ yields results that can be 
explained by two or more different 
theories. How then are we to make any 
progress? The history of science has 
furnished the answer: as we determine 
more and more facts and increasingly 
exact relationships among the facts, some 
theories reveal their inadequacy and 
give way to better ones. After all, the 
ultimate “truth” of a theory is less im- 
portant to the experimentalist than its 
value in organizing known results and 
pointing the way to further experiments. 

TIME RELATIONS 

Simultaneous, Delayed, and Trace CR. 
Up to this point we have been concerned 
chiefly with “simultaneous CRs” — those 
obtained with Sc and Su given at ap- 
proximately the same time. For ex- 
ample, a metronome is started, and food 
follows in a few seconds. It is also pos- 
sible to establish a CR with a marked 
time lag between Sc and Su. Thus, if 
the metronome regularly starts one^ min- 
ute before the food, but overlaps the 
food in time, we have the “delayed CR.” 
And if we present the metronome for 
one minute, turn it off for one minute, 
and then give food, we call the result a 
“trace CR.” The latter term conforms 
to the obvious fact that the subject 
must be responding to a trace left by 
Sc (metronome) in the nervous system, 
since the metronome is no longer sound- 
ing when the CR appears. The actual 
Sc must be some neural trace or rever- 
beration of the metronome. 

A delayed CR is harder to set up than 
a simultaneous one, and a trace CR is 
still more difficult to establish. To 
obtain a trace CR, accordingly, you may 
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start with a simultaneous CR, convert it 
into a delayed CR, and finally into the 
desired trace CR. 

Inhibition of delay. In well-estab- 
lished delayed and trace CRs, the re- 
sponse begins only shortly before Su 
is scheduled to come. For example, in 
one experiment Pavlov regularly pre- 
sented food 180 seconds after the onset 
of Sc; salivation began about 30 seconds 
before the food arrived. Why this de- 
lay? Pavlov invoked internal inhibi- 
tion; he assumed that Sc had two effects, 
arousing excitation in the nerve center 
and at the same time setting up an 
inhibitory state which held the excita- 
tion in check. As the time for Su ap- 
proached, the inhibition waned and left 
excitation free to produce salivation. 
Needless to say, this explanation has 
not gone unchallenged by the protago- 
nists of the interference theory of inhibi- 
tion. Guthrie (1933) suggests that all 
conditioning is strictly simultaneous. 
He explains the delay by assuming that 
Sc initiates a posture or some continu- 
ing behavior in the animal. The metro- 
nome might make the dog look steadily 
at the food dish, and internal stimuli 
produced by this motor response would 
keep up the same response. These 
postural adjustments could change grad- 
ually during the interval of delay. 
When the food finally arrives, the result- 
ing response becomes conditioned to 
the particular response-induced stimuli 
that are characteristic of the particular 
delay. Pavlov had actually observed a 
drowsy posture early in the delay period, 
succeeded by an alert posture as the 
time for food approached — perfect evi- 
dence, to his way of thinking, of central 
states of inhibition and excitation. He 
likened the drowsy posture to hypnosis 
or sleep; in fact he regarded the latter 


two states as due to widespread internal 
inhibition. 

Disinhibition of the inhibition of de- 
lay, If Pavlov is right, it should be pos- 
sible to disinhibit this internal inhibi- 
tion by a sudden new stimulus, and so 
make the dog salivate long before the 
end of the delay period. In the example 
above, with the salivary response occur- 
ring regularly about 150 seconds after 
the metronome started to tick, an extra 
stimulus of light presented early in 
this period should cause an immediate 
secretion of saliva. The prediction was 
verified, and many similar instances 
were reported from Pavlov's laboratory. 
Rodnick showed the same thing in the 
case of the human psychogalvanic re- 
sponse, and supplied further evidence for 
the inhibition of delay by demonstrat- 
ing spontaneous recovery after rest, re- 
sulting in a shortened latency of the 
delayed CR (Rodnick, 1937a, 1937b; 
Switzer, 1934). 

These results are not inconsistent with 
an interference theory. Such a theory 
holds that disinhibition is simply inter- 
ference exerted by the response to the 
extra stimulus on the postural response 
which was already interfering with the 
CR. In short, the extra stimulus breaks 
up the posture which was bridging the 
interval of delay. But some additional 
assumptions are required to explain 
why the CR happens at all, for it was 
presumably attached to the posture 
which is now broken up. 

Short-interval time relations. When 
Pavlov considered time relations, he 
usually dealt with rather gross units of 
time, for salivation is a slow process. 
But the vast majority of American stud- 
ies have been made on skeletal responses 
which are more appropriately measured 
in fractions of a second. Here .the 



classifications proposed by Pavlov cause 
some trouble. For example, the leg 
movement of the knee-jerk reflex starts 
about 50 ms after the hammer hits the 
patellar tendon. To set up a simultane- 
ous CR, one might try sounding a bell * 
(Sc) at the same time that the hammer 
strikes the tendon (Su). Such timing 
yields very poor conditioning; it is much 
better to sound the bell about % of a 
second before the tendon tap (Schlos- 
berg, 1928). 

Once the question of optimal time re- 
lations was raised in connection with 
fast CRs, a long chain of investigations 
followed. One important early study 
was that of Wolfle (1930, 1932). She 
used a sound as Sc, a shock to the 
finger as Su, and the response was hand 
withdrawal. There were several groups 
of adult subjects, each with a different 
Sc — Su interval. For some groups the 
sound came as much as 3 seconds before 
the shock, while for others it came as 
much as 2 seconds after the shock. The 
results are shown in Figure 19-9. As 
will be seen, a forward interval of from 
% % seconds was most favorable for 

conditioning. 

Several interesting points are brought 
out by this study. Why, in the first 
place, should conditioning be so poor 
when the sound came a second or more 
before the shock? The explanation is 
probably to be sought in voluntary 
blocking of the hand withdrawal; with 
so long an interval, the subject could 
set himself not to pull the hand away 
until he actually got the shock. We 
shall discuss this matter of attitudinal 
control in a later section. 

Backward conditioning. Wolfle 
found only a slight amount of condition- 
ing when the sound came after the 
shock. Perhaps the surprising fact was 
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that any occurred. From a functional 
point of view it makes no sense for the 
subject to withdraw his hand in response 
to a signal that comes after the shock. 
Pavlov asserted firmly that backward 
tonditioning of the salivary reflex was 
impracticable, though later he retracted 
somewhat, admitting that an unstable 
and temporary backward CR could be 
obtained under certain conditions (1927, 
PP* 27, 393). Some American workers 
reported a slight amount of backward 
conditioning (Switzer, 1930, with the 
eyelid CR) while others reported essen- 
tially none (Bernstein, 1934, same CR). 
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Fig. 19-9. (Wolfle, 1932.) Efficiency of condi- 
tioning hand withdrawal as a function of time 
relations of stimulation. The ordinate repre- 
sents the percentages of test trials on which a 
CR was obtained. The base line shows the time 
relations between Sc and Su. To the right of the 
zero point, the auditory stimulus came before the 
shock; but to the left of zero, shock came first. 
The data represent two separate experiments. 
The differences between the two curves are prob- 
ably largely due to chance. 

This puzzling situation was much 
clarified by Spooner & Kellogg (1947) 
who repeated Wolfle's experiment but 
also recorded the latencies of the re- 
sponses (Fig. 19-10). The latency of 
the normal forward CR was much 
greater than that of the backward one. 
The two were somehow radically differ- 
ent. 
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Fir.. 19*10. (Spooner & Rd- 
logg, 1947.) Mean latencies 
obtained in forward and 
backward conditioning. Six 
groups of ten college women 
served as subjects, the buzz 
(Sc) coming for the different 
groups before, after or simul- 
taneously with the unavoid- 
able shock (Su). There were 
100 well -spaced trials, ^ of 
them being test trials in 
which the buzz alone was 
given. The latency of the 
conditioned response on these 
lest trials was much greater 
for forward than for back- 


ward conditioning; and with 

forwaid conditioning the latency increased as the conditioning series progressed, the subject becoming 
conditioned to the buzz-shock internal of 0.5, 1.0, or 1.5 seconds. It was also found that the forward 
CR became progressively more frequent, while the backward CR tended more and more to drop out. 
The simultaneous buzz-shock combination gave essentially the same results as the shock -buzz or back- 
ward pairs with time intervals of 0.50 and 0.25 seconds. 


Sensitization and pseudoconditioning. 
It was gradually recognized that any 
“backward conditioning*' that appeared 
was not true conditioning and did not 
depend on the pairing of Sc and Su. 
What took place in the organism was 
“reflex sensitization.’* The shock or 
other noxious stimulus sensitized the 
appropriate protective reflexes so that 
any sudden stimulus would call them 
out. That is, the subject was all ready 
to pull his hand away, or to close his 
eyes, and a sudden sound tripped oS 
the hair-trigger response. The tripping 
stimulus happened to be Sc — any other 
might have served as well. Reflex sen- 
sitization seems to account for any back- 
ward conditioning that has been found; 
and we can conclude that little if any 
conditioning occurs unless Sc comes a 
short time before Su. 

A convincing example of sensitization 
is found in an experiment on goldflsh 
by Sears (1934). The Sc was a light, 
the Su a shock. On testing the light 
before training he found it to cause the 


fish to swim excitedly. He adapted out 
this original response to light and then 
gave a series of isolated shocks — not 
paired with the light. The shocks 
“pepped up** the fish so that they again 
responded to the light, or even to a 
vibratory stimulus. 

Wendt (1930) had encountered a more 
complicated example of sensitization in 
his experiment on the conditional knee 
jerk. He was tapping both patellar 
tendons at a %-second interval, so that 
the tap at tlie left knee served as Sc for 
a conditional kick of the right leg. Un- 
der these conditions he obtained some 
typical CRs with a latency of 200-300 
ms, but also some kicks of the right leg 
with a definitely shorter latency, 120-180 
ms. From clinical literature, and from 
one of his own subjects, he found evi- 
dence of an (unconditional) crossed re- 
flex with about that latency. He con- 
cluded that his training procedure 
tended to sensitize this normally inactive 
reflex. 

Sensitization of a different kind — re* 
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ceptor sensitization — came to light in a 
series of experiments on eyelid condi- 
tioning by Grant and his collaborators. 
As shown in Figure 19-11, there are two 
reflex responses to a sudden increase o(, 
illumination (here a much greater in- 
crease than in the experiment described 
with Fig. 19-5, p. 552). Both of these 
reflexes have a shorter latency than 
the “proper CRs.“ We can distin- 
guish: 

Short-latency reflex, , with latency of 50- 
110 ms; 

Medium-latency reflex, with latency of 120- 
240 ms; 

Proper CRs, with latency of 250-450 ms. 


5 ^ 

The medium-latency or **Beta** responses 
are scarcely present when the retina is 
moderately light-adapted, but are nu- 
merous when it is dark-adapted. It was 
customary to count as eyelid CRs all re- 
sponses with a latency of 120-450 ms; 
but since the experiments usually in- 
volved some progressive dark adapta- 
tion, the medium-latency “CRs“ were 
probably unconditional reflexes. Con- 
tinuing during an extinction series un- 
der dark adaptation, the Beta responses 
mask the extinction effect (Grant & 
Hake, 1951). (Speculatively, we may 
suggest that the short-latency reflex is 
elicited by stimulation of the cones in 



LATENCY (MSEC) 

Fic. 19-H. (Grant Sc Norris, 1947.) Latency distributions of all eyelid responses evoked by a strong 
light during the course of a conditioning experiment on human subjects. The upper figure repre- 
sents the results from dark-adapted subjects; the lower one, from light-adapted subjects. The Beta 
range represents 'a secondary response to light, often confused with the CR. 
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the fovea, while the medium-latency re- 
flex is due to the rods outside the fovea, 
which undergo dark adaptation to a 
much greater degree than the cones — see 
pp. 368-370.) 

The pseudoconditioning procedure 
consists in applying Su a number of 
times without Sc. This mode of sen- 
sitization had no demonstrable efficiency, 
compared with dark adaptation, in the 
eyelid experiments (Grant, Norris & 
Boissard, 1947). In other conditioning 
experiments, however, it has often been 
found that a strong stimulus may sensi- 
tize its natural response so that almost 
any other stimulus will trip off the 
same response. The circumspect experi- 
menter will not only try out his Sc in 
advance, to make sure whether it already 
elicits the response he wishes to condi- 
tion. He will at times run a control 
group by the pseudoconditioning pro- 
cedure (Harris, 1941; Wickens 8c Wick- 
ens, 1942). Much of the early work on 
conditioning may have been affected by 
different types of sensitization and 
should be re-examined to make sure how 
much genuine learning was demon- 
strated. 


Conditioning of the eyeblink as a 
function of Sc — Su interval. Earlier we 
saw that the eyelid reflex has very little 
inertia and so is ideal for the study of 
temporal relationships among the stim- 
uli and responses involved in condition- 
ing. Hilgard (1936) employed this re- 
flex in his pioneer study of such basic 
facts as the optimal Sc — Su interval, and 
the latencies of the various responses: 
Rc, Ru, and R 1 (the original response to 
Sc, light). As the precise values of these 
temporal relationships became of theo- 
retical importance, quite a little experi- 
mental effort was devoted to more de- 
tailed studies. 

Reynolds (1945c) paired a click (Sc) 
with a puff of air to the cornea (Su), and 
recorded the response with the Dodge 
Pendulum Photochronograph. He di- 
vided his Os into groups of 10, each 
group being assigned to one of the fol- 
lowing Sc — Su intervals: 250, 450, 1150, 
or 2250 ms. The progress of condition- 
ing was followed by counting the antici- 
patory responses, that is, the CRs that 
appeared before the puffs. Figure 19-12 
presents the acquisition curves for the 
four groups run under conditions of dis- 



Fin. 19-12. (Reynolds, 
1945c-) Acquisition curves 
for trace conditioned re- 
flexes with four different Sc 
— Su intervals. Sc was a 
click, Su was a puff to the 
cornea, and Rc was the an- 
ticipatory eyelid closure. 
The ordinate represents the 
percentages of anticipatory 
closures recorded in succes- 
sive sets of ten training 
trials. 
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tributed practice (there were also some 
groups run under massed practice, but 
they do not concern us here). Two 
things are quite clear: (i) there is no 
great difference in rate of acquisition, 
for all groups approach their final level 
in about 40 trials; and (2) there is a 
marked difference in final level, with 
conditioning clearly best in the 450*ms 
group. 



Fig. 19-13. Strength of conditioning as a func- 
tion of inteival of delay. Reynolds’ (1945c) data 
are jilotied as open circles, and Kimble’s (1947) 
as solid circles. Although Reynolds used a trace 
CIR to a click and Kimble used a delayed CR to 
a light, the data are reasonably comparable. The 
ordinate .shoAvs the percentage of trials on which 
the CR appeared; Reynolds used anticipatory 
icsponses during tiials 51-bo, but Kimble had to 
depend on a single test trial for each O, inserted 
somewhere between trials 51 and 60. (See text.) 
Note that the base line has been broken to get 
the 2,250 ms interval on the graph. 

If we are interested in the final level, we 
can examine the results more readily in a dif- 
ferent graph. The open circles in Figure 19- 
13 show the level reached on trials 51-60, as a 
function of interval of delay. If we had a 
few more points we would probably be able 
to construct a smooth curve, falling off either 
side of an optimum around a half second. 
But the Reynolds data are quite inadequate 
at the short end of the time continuum. In 
the first place, there is only one point be- 
low 450 ms. Further, dependence on antici- 
patory CRs is risky at short Sc — Su intervals, 
for many of the Res are undoubtedly ob- 
scured by the response to the puff, Kimble 
(1947) designed an experiment to correct 
these difficulties*. The method was similar to 


m 

that of Reynolds, except that Kimble (i) 
used short delay intervals, and (a) inserted 
test trials in which the puff was omitted. 
Kimble plotted acquisition curves like Reyn- 
olds', using anticipatory GRs, and compared 
them with curves based on test trials. There 
was not much difference between the two in- 
dices of conditioning for Kimble’s 400-ms 
group, for this delay interval gave plenty of 
time for the CR to “beat the puff.” But for 
the shorter intervals it was clear that unrein- 
forced test trials gave the better index. 
Hence the best estimate we can make of the 
final level of conditioning for each time 
group is the percentage of Os who gave CRs 
on the last test trial. These percentages are 
added to Figure 19-13 as solid circles. The 
curve sketched in probably represents the 
time function better than do the points, for 
each point is based on only 10-13 Os. Al- 
though the 300- and 400-ms groups look 
alike, that is because they have hit the ceiling 
of 100 percent; the 400-ms group stood up a 
little better during an extinction session. 

The Reynolds-Kimble data give us the best 
picture we have to date of the function which 
relates Sc — Su interval to strength of condi- 
tioning. This function is of importance for 
theory. For example, Hull (1943) holds that 
it represents the rate of waxing and waning 
of the “stimulus trace” in the neural centers. 
If this view is true, the optimal Sc — Su in- 
terval would depend on the speed of the re- 
ceptor system rather than on that of the reflex 
response. The fast-acting receptor systems 
of vision, audition and touch should have 
about tlie same optimum Sc — Su interval, but 
the slower-acting senses like smell and taste 
should have a longer one (p. 16). On the 
other hand, it should make no difference in 
the optimum interval whether the CR were 
based on the fast lid reflex or on the slow 
PGR. The data on fast reflexes — eyelid, 
knee jerk, hand withdrawal — were available 
in at least approximate form when Hilgard 
8c Marquis (1940) emphasized the need for 
comparable data on a slow reflex. Yet it 
took over a decade for anyone to get around 
to this simple job. White & Schlosberg 
(1952) conditioned PGR to a light, using sev- 
eral groups of human subjects, each group 
with a different Sc — Su interval. The result- 
ing curve is so much like the Kimble-Reynolds 
one of Figure 19-13 that dose inspection 
would be required to tell them apart It 
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seems dear that the time interval between the 
two stimuli, Sc and Su, is important in dassi> 
cal conditioning, whereas the stimulus-re- 
sponse interval, Su — Ru, as measured at the 
periphery, is of relatively small importance. 
We have here another bit of evidence for the 
stimulus-association or expectancy theory of 
classical conditioning. 

ATTITUDINAL AND 
‘‘VOLITIONAL” FACTORS 

When Watson (1916) adopted the new 
and objective CR as a foundation lor be- 
haviorism, he thought he had gotten rid 
of the vexatious problem of volition, 
along with the other difficulties that 
went with introspection as a basic 
method. But as so often happens, he 
did not get rid of the problem by deny- 
ing its existence. Man has much in 
common with the other members of the 
animal kingdom, but he also possesses 
something that no other animal has — a 
highly developed language. One does 
not need to make any metaphysical as- 
sumptions about the workings of this 
mechanism, for one can observe it in ac- 
tion. Every time E tells O what to do, 
whether it be to sit in a chair, or to press 
a key when he sees a light, or to hold his 
hand on an electrode which will deliver 
a shock, E is determining O's behavior. 
In most experimental situations the in- 
structions are explicit, and leave little 
to O’s interpretation. But in the typi- 
cal CR situation they are usually left 
vague with respect to the responses in- 
volved. In the hand withdrawal, for 
example, E is careful not to tell O to 
pull the hand away (Rc) in response to 
the bell (Sc), for then it would simply 
be a reaction time experiment. Un- 
doubtedly some misguided Es have told 
their Os not to pull the hand away be- 
fore the shock (Su) and have hoped to 
establish a CR strong enough to break 


through the instructions and all the com- 
plex processes that the instructions have 
set up. If no specific instructions are 
given, O will make some up for himself 
— he will try to guess what he is sup- 
posed to do. He is apt to instruct him- 
self to keep his hand on the electrode 
unless it should come off in spite of him. 
He holds it there until the shock forces 
it oft, and may perjsist in this behavior 
for hundreds of trials, thinking it would 
show “weakness” to pull the hand awayl 

Is the conditional hand withdrawal 
voluntary? This question was first 
raised by Hamel (1919) who answered 
it in the affirmative, basing his con- 
clusion partly on the introspections of 
his subjects, but chiefly on the latency 
of the CR. He found CR latency about 
the same as that of a similar voluntary 
hand movement, and approximately 
twice that of the reflex response to the 
shock. This long latency of the CR has 
been often verified in other responses. 
But we cannot argue that two processes 
have the same mechanism merely on the 
ground that they take the same amount 
of time. There can be little question 
that activity of the cerebral cortex is in- 
volved in both the conditional hand 
withdrawal and the voluntary hand 
movement of the reaction time experi- 
ment; and the same sense-organ and 
muscle latencies are included in both 
CR and RT. So there is good reason 
for expecting similar total latencies, 
without assuming identical mechanisms. 

The question whether or not a given 
response is voluntary is beset by many 
complexities, as pointed out by Peak 
(1933). Unfortunately, she found no 
simple answer that would work in all 
cases. Responses that are called volun- 
tary may be distinguished from those 
called reflex by one or more of the fol- 
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lowing; (i) descriptive characteristics, as 
form, latency; (2) their determinants, as 
stimulus intensity, previous instructions; 
(3) their functional relationships to the 
determinants. When you try to apply^ 
these determinants to the conditional 
hand withdrawal, you soon become con- 
vinced that this CR is not clearly either 
voluntary or involuntary. It has the 
latency typical of voluntary responses, 
but is not set up by (explicit) instruc- 
tions. Indeed, the subject often cannot 
inhibit the CR if he is told to attempt 
to do so. (See Hilgard & Marquis, 1940, 
pp. 260-273.) Of one thing we can be 
certain; the CR is not voluntary in the 
usual sense of “deliberate.” On the con- 
trary, it often functions in direct opposi- 
tion to the wishes of the subject. 

Altitudinal factors in conditioning. 
From this discussion it is apparent that 
the attitude of the subject must be a very 
important factor in human CR experi- 
ments. There are several ways to con- 
trol this factor. The most obvious, per- 
haps, is to make the subject engage in 
other activity, as reading while the knee 
jerk is being conditioned (Schlosberg, 
1928). This is a bit like trying to con- 
dition a leg flexion in dogs while the 
animal is eating; it certainly does not 
give vSc or Su very favorable soil on 
which to work. Another method is to 
use subjects in whom the voluntary con- 
trols are not operative. This can be 
done with the hand-withdrawal CR by 
using children, who presumably have 
less ability to restrain the hand with- 
drawal. Osipova (see Razran, 1933) 
studied the rate of formation of this CR 
in 327 normal and subnormal school 
children, aged 7-19. Subnormal chil- 
dren, and those under 14 formed the CR 
more rapidly than did the older ones. 
There is a deed to ‘study hand with- 


drawal at earlier ages, when the child is 
just beginning to acquire language. 

The salivary CR. One might think 
of still another way of controlling the al- 
titudinal factor; use a response that isn’t 
under voluntary control. A large num- 
ber of such responses come to mind. 
The eyelid reflex and the knee jerk are 
partially free from such control, while 
the psychogalvanic response and salivary 
secretion seem to be completely involun- 
tary. But peculiarly enough, it is the 
latter response which has given us some 
of the best evidence for the effects of at- 
titudes on the formation of the CR. 

Perhaps the earliest attempt to study 
this CR in man was made by Lashley 
(1916a, b). He developed a suction 
cup that clung to the inside of the cheek 
and collected saliva. He soon gave up, 
after finding that the CR was too un- 
stable — the subject “saw through” the 
experiment too readily. Krasnagorski, 
as well as Lenz (Razran, 1933) used a 
similar method with some success, per- 
haps because of better control of stimu- 
lating conditions. In 1935 Razran re- 
ported a new and simple method of 
recording the salivary response in hu- 
man subjects. He used small dental 
cotton rolls placed under the tongue to 
absorb the saliva. By weighing the rolls 
before and after they had been in the 
mouth for one minute, he could readily 
determine how much saliva had been ab- 
sorbed. Several subjects could be run 
at one time, for the rolls were kept in 
individual waterproof envelopes until E 
had time to weigh them. Of course, the 
rolls themselves stimulated some flow of 
saliva so that it was necessary to correct 
the experimental data by subtracting the 
“resting” level of secretion. 

In his first major study with this 
method, Razran (1935) used 37 subjects, 
for a total of over 800 experimental 
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hours. The conditional stimuli were 
metronome, nonsense syllables, words, 
and digits; the unconditional stimuli (in 
decreasing order of effectiveness) were 
eating pretzels, watching someone eat 
pretzels, sucking a mint, thinking of 
steak, or of pretzels. But neither condi- 
tioning nor extinction proceeded in a 
regular fashion. One subject might de- 
velop a CR in a few trials, another none, 
while a third person might actually de- 
crease his resting level of secretion in the 
presence of Sc. Razran assumed that 
these differences among subjects were 
due to their attitudes, which had not 
been rigidly determined by instructions. 
So he tried giving subjects positive and 
negative instructions at different times. 
For example, if he told them to try to 
associate the nonsense syllable with eat- 
ing pretzels, he usually got positive re- 
sults, but if he told them to avoid form- 
ing the association, zero or negative 
conditioning was apt to result. Razran 
explained his results by assuming that a 
CR in adult subjects is dependent on 
two factors: (1) a quantitative physiologi- 
cal factor, depending on the number of 
repetitions and “linkage strength" of the 
two stimuli, and (2) a psychological, 
qualitative, “yes-no" factor. The first 
factor is the one that operates in ani- 
mals, and is the one to which the laws 
of conditioning apply directly. The sec- 
ond factor develops in the child around 
the age of three to five and obscures the 
functioning of the first factor. The past 
experience of O, through language sym- 
bols, builds up a “choosing and reject- 
{,pdng system." The ultimate explanation 
^of this system may be in terms of prin- 
ciples like those of conditioning, but at 
the descriptive level it has quite different 
tews. 

' Not content with the mere demonstra- 

* « 

tiM of the importance of attitudes, 


Razran (1939) developed a simple tech- 
nique for controlling them. He pre- 
sented a series of Sc during a long eating 
period, having misinformed the subjects 
as to the purpose of the experiment. 
For example, he gave 40 flashes of col- 
ored lights (Sc) during a 2-minute period 
of eating pretzels (Su), having told his 
subjects that he was trying to “find out 
the effects of eye fatigue on digestion." 
With this technique, none of many sub- 
jects, during several hundred total hours 
of experimentation, gave any sign of 
thinking he was expected to secrete 
saliva in response to Sc. As a result, the 
data show striking confirmation of 
Pavlov's main behavioral findings in ac- 
quisition, extinction, spontaneous re- 
covery, generalization, etc. 

The nature of voluntary control. In 
considering these results, one is im- 
mediately faced with the question as to 
how attitudes can control a response like 
salivary secretion, which is involuntary. 
In its main outlines, the answer is clear; 
you cannot control salivary secretion di- 
rectly, but you can do so in an indirect 
fashion. If you wish to stimulate the 
flow of saliva, you have but to think of a 
nice, juicy steak. When you “think" of 
a steak, you are undoubtedly setting up 
central processes — and perhaps even 
peripheral ones, like subvocal speech — 
that have been associated with steak in 
the past. These symbolic processes are 
presumably stimulus-released, like any 
others — perhaps by verbal stimuli, ad- 
ministered by E or by the subject him- 
self. What Razran's subjects were con- 
trolling by their attitudes was the forma- 
tion of associations between Sc (a light, 
for example) and Su (the salty taste of 
pretzels). 

The attitudinal factor that Raaran 
demonstrated so clearly probably com- 
plicates all studies of the CR in tnah. 
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Consider the psychogalvanic reflex 
(GSR) — ^not only is it involuntary, but 
most people do not even know they have 
onel Yet the psychogalvanic CR will 
often drop out entirely if E merely says 
“O K, no more shocks (Su). I just want ~ 
to try the light (Sc) a few more times/' 
If the subject really believes E and 
ceases to expect a shock after the light, 
the response conditioned to the light 
drops out almost immediately (Cook & 
Harris, 1937; Mowrer, 1938). 

Attitudinal factors in the eyelid CR. 
Humphreys (1943a) reported the inter- 
correlations between various measures of 
the strength of the conditional and un- 
conditional eyelid response during ac- 
quisition and extinction. When he sub- 
jected these intercorrelations to factor 
analysis, he found evidence for two fac- 
tors, like those of Razran. The physio- 
logical factor is related to the magni- 
tudes of the response to puff and of the 
original response to light, and to both 
acquisition and extinction amplitudes of 
Rc. The attitudinal factor is related to 
acquisition and extinction latency, and 
to extinction frequency. 

A statistical analysis like this one 
starts with experimental results and at- 
tempts to trace back their variation to 
the factors which caused them — in this 
case, to random variations from subject 
to subject in physiological and attitudi- 
nal factors. In some ways it is more 
convincing to reverse th^ process, vary 
the attitudes, and see what happens. J. 
Miller (1939) did this. He ran six 
groups of 20-25 subjects with instruc- 
tions ranging from (1) “Be sure you do 
not wink or start to wink before you 
have felt the puff" to (6) “In case you 
feel your eyes closing or starting to close, 
do nothing to prevent it/' The inhibi- 
tory instructions (1) yielded Rc on 26 
percent of the trials, while the facilita- 


tory instructions (6) led to a frequency of 
71 percent. Intermediate instructions 
gave intermediate results. Comparable 
results were obtained by Hilgard & 
Humphreys (1938a), and by Norris & 
Grant (1948), 

In the light of all these studies, there 
can be little doubt that attitude is a very 
important factor in human condition* 
ing. Does this mean that one can find 
out little about the basic laws of condi- 
tioning by human experiments? If this 
were true, much that we have written in 
this chapter might be discarded. For 
example, the best material on the rela- 
tionship between length of the delay 
period (Sc — Su interval) and strength of 
the CR came from experiments with the 
human eyelid. Fortunately we have 
comparative data on this CR from other 
species. The results on the rat (Hughes 
& Schlosberg, 1938), the dog (Hilgard 
k Marquis, 1935), monkeys (Hilgard & 
Marquis, 1936), and man (Hilgard & 
Campbell, 1936) show some interspecies 
differences, but the differences are less 
striking than the similarities. Appar- 
ently a process like conditioning the 
eyelid must be a deep-seated one, com- 
mon over a wide range of animals. In 
man, attitudinal factors may retard the 
operation of the basic process, but these 
factors can be controlled well enough by 
instructions to keep them from obscur- 
ing the basic process. 

The acquisition of voluntary control. 
Previously we pointed out that involun- 
tary responses, like salivation and 
psychogalvanic responses, can be con- 
trolled indirectly by arousing symbolic 
processes that are associated with their 
stimuli. Hudgins (1933) utilized this 
method to teach his subjects to contract 
(or dilate) the pupil on command, or 
even “at will." He first conditioned the 
pupillary contraction to the sound of a 
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bell (Sc), using an increase in light as Su. 
This took 125-225 trials. Then the sub- 
ject was instructed to squeeze a hand 
dynamometer and say “Contract” on £'s 
command “Contract.” The dynamom- 
eter was wired to turn on the bell and 
light as the hand pressure increased. 
After another 200 trials it was possible 
to omit hand response, bell, and light, 
and still get pupillary contraction in re- 
sponse to E*s command “Contract.” 
Eventually it was found that some sub- 
jects could produce pupillary contrac- 
tion by saying “Contract” in a whisper, 
or even subvocally. Hunter & Hudgins 
(1934) pointed out that this response was 
“voluntary” by any reasonable definition 
of the word. Incidentally, the response 
showed no evidence of extinction, even 
though it was elicited repeatedly without 
reinforcement by the original light (Su). 

It is unfortunate that this neat ex- 
periment has not been successful in the 
hands of others. Steckle & Renshaw 
(1934) and Steckle (1936) failed to ob- 
tain Hudgins' results. Hudgins (1935) 
pointed out some of the inadequacies in 
their method. As we have emphasized 
earlier (p. 179) the pupillary response is 
a difficult one with which to work. 

GENERALIZATION AND 
DISCRIMINATION 

A CR in process of establishment usually 
shows marked spread, or generalization, 
on both the stimulus and response side. 
For example, Liddell, James & Anderson 
(1934) conditioned foreleg flexion, based 
on shock, to the sound of a metronome 
in sheep. In the early stages of condi- 
tioning, almost any sound would trip 
off the response. Further, the response 
was diffuse and widespread, rather than 
concentrated in the foreleg. It was only 
after considerable conditioning that the 


sheep developed a precise foreleg flexion 
as a response fairly specific to the metro- 
nome. A great deal of research has been 
devoted to sensory generalization; let us 
clear up the relatively neglected re- 
sponse generalization first (p. 676). 

Response generalization. The dif- 
fuse, widespread response during early 
stages of conditioning is found in other 
animals than the sheep. Schlosberg 
(1934, 1936) reported that the CR based 
on foreleg shock in the rat consisted of 
a fairly generalized struggle, speeded 
breathing, and squeal. As a matter of 
fact, the rats rarely developed to the 
stage of a precise lifting of the foreleg. 
Culler 8c Mettler (1934) found that dogs 
start out in a similar fashion, but the re- 
sponse gradually becomes localized to 
the shocked limb, as in the sheep. It is 
not always necessary to pass through the 
first stage of diffuse responses; some dogs 
limit the response to the shocked leg 
from the first (Wolf 8c Kellogg, 1940). 
The difference probably depends on the 
level of excitement of the dog. If the 
dog is frightened, or if the shock is 
strong, he is thrown into violent activity 
by the shock, and consequently by its 
associated stimulus, the buzz (Sc). The 
cerebral cortex undoubtedly plays a 
major role in making the responses more 
precise; a dog whose cortex has been 
removed never gets beyond the stage of 
diffuse conditioning (Culler 8c Mettler, 

1934)- 

It will be noted that these experiments 
all utilized shock as Su. One is less apt 
to obtain — or to notice — such response 
generalization when dealing with other 
classical CR situations, like the eyelid or 
salivary, where the response is limited to 
a single member. But a similar phenom^ 
enon probably shows up in various oper- 
ant situations. As a matter of fact, one of 
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the most notable aspects of trial-and-error 
learning is the elimination of superfluous 
responses. Anyone who has watched a 
rat in a Skinner box has been exasperated 
by the fact that the rat does everything 
possible except pressing the lever the first 
time it is placed in the box. But on later 
trials, the rat gets down to business 
promptly, and presses the lever without 
superfluous activity. Whether or not the 
same mechanisms are responsible for the 
early diffuse activity and its elimination 
in both classical and operant condition- 
ing, the parallels are interesting. 

Sensory generalization. Hovland ( 1 937a) 
introduced a neat way of measuring the 
amount of sensory generalization as a 
function of distances within a sense 
modality. The Sc was a tone, and the un- 
conditional reflex was the GSR. Shock 
was paired with a tone of 1,937 cycles 
until a good CR had been established. 
Then E tested for generalization by pre- 
senting other tones (1,000, 468, and 153 
cycles) spaced by successive steps of 25 
j.n.d.’s (just noticeable differences, p, 235) 
from the original Sc. The height of the 
generalized GSR could thus be stated as 
a function of psychologically equal steps 
along the pitch continuum. The result- 
ing gradient can be seen in the Mean GSR 
obtained from 20 Os: 

18.3 mm when the original tone was sounded; 

14.9 mm when the tone 25 j.n.d. away was 
sounded. 

13.6 mm when the tone 50 j.n.d. away was 
sounded; 

12.9 mm when the tone 75 j.n.d. away was 
sounded. 

The gradient is far from steep in view of 
the wide range of pitch tested. There 
is a suggestion of negative acceleration, 
since the first step away from the original 
stimulus gives the largest drop in the 
GSR. 


The experiment was actually more com- 
plex than noted above. All four tones were 
equated for loudness, to avoid any possible 
influence from this variable. Further, Hov- 
land trained half his subjects on the lowest 
pitch, rather than the highest, and averaged 
his results in terms of steps-removed-from-Sc, 
just in case the higher (or lower) tone hap- 
pened to be the more effective stimulus. 

Since the exact shape of the generalization 
gradient became an issue of considerable 
theoretical importance in building theories of 
discrimination (Spence, 1937, Razran, 1938), 
Humphreys (1939) decided to test the func- 
tion within the first 25 j.n.d. step. He chose 
the upper two of Hovland’s frequencies, 
1967 and 1.000 cycles, representing a 25 j.n.d. 
step, and interpolated two more, 1,718 and 
1,311, representing 5 and 15 j.n.d. .steps, re- 
spectively. The obtained generalization gra- 
dient seemed negatively accelerated; in fact, 
most of the drop came in the first step of five 
j.n.d.'s. This group had been trained with 
loo'percent reinforcement; what would hap- 
pen if he used 50>percent reinforcement, 
which is probably more like what happens in 
a typical choice or discrimination session? 
Humphreys tried such a group, and found 
almost complete generalization, a “flat 
gradient.*’ Obviously the form of the gen- 
eralization gradient is dependent on the 
method of training. It also depends on the 
steps used in scaling the dimension, as shown 
by the fact that there was significantly greater 
generalization to the octave (984 cycles) be- 
low the Sc (1,967 cycles) than to a slightly 
closer frequency (1,000 cycles). This result 
suggests that if the interval chosen for testing 
the gradient is a familiar musical interval, 
there may be differences in the shape of the 
gradient. In view of these complications, 
Humphreys urges caution in accepting the 
negatively accelerated gradient as a final one. 

The greater generalization over the octave 
than to intermediate points is not limited to 
a musically trained subject; Blackwell and 
Schlosberg (1943) found it in rats. Appar- 
ently it is based on some fundamental neural 
mechanism. Hence pitch is not a good di- 
mension to use if we wish to find the basic 
form of generalization gradient. Hovland 
(1937b) tried the loudness continuum, using 
steps spaced by 50 j.n.d/s, and found a very 
slightly concave gradient. But when the 
scale was adjusted to sones (p. 239) which con- 
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stitute a more defensible measure of equal 
psychological units, his curve shows a slight 
suggestion of positive acceleration. As we 
have already indicated, it is necessary to cor- 
rect the obtained values for the effect of the 
loudness of the test tones on the amplitude of 
Rc, before we can measure the strength of 
the generalized CR. This makes loudness a 
difficult continuum to use. 

Visual generalization. Schlosberg and Sol- 
omon (1943, our p. 34) trained rats to jump 
to a white card in a a-door Lashley jumping 
stand, always using a black card as the nega- 
tive one. The training was so gradual that 
the rats never jumped to the black card, a pro- 
cedure which avoided the complications that 
result from punished wrong responses. After 
the latency of the response had reached a 
minimum in the training series, rats were 
tested with light-gray, mid-gray, and dark- 
gray cards. These cards had been chosen by 
human subjects, who picked a mid-gray that 
appeared halfway between white and black, 
and then bisected the intervals to obtain the 
light gray and dark gray. They thus repre- 
sented equal steps along a psychological con- 
tinuum for human subjects. The steps 
seemed to be equal for the rats, too. When 
these intervals are plotted along a base line, 
and the log latency of the jump to each card 
is plotted on the ordinate (Fig. 19- 14) a 
straight-line gradient (unbroken line) ap- 
pears. Schlosberg and Solomon argue that 
the primary generalization gradient should 
be linear, if appropriate units are used for 
both ordinate and abscissa. The question as 
to what constitutes proper units is, of course, 
the major question. But it seems clear that 
the primary generalization gradient is noth- 
ing more than another name for ‘‘similarity,*’ 
and that measures of similarity should be lin- 
early related to each other if they are measur- 
ing the same thing. 

A distinction must be made between a pri- 
mary generalization gradient, and the one 
which may appear if reinforcement or ex- 
tinction is given at more than one point on 
the primary continuum which constitutes 
our base line. The heavy line in Figure 19-14 
resulted from regular reinforcement of the 
white card, when paired with the black — that 
^s, reinforcement at one end of the con- 
tinuum, and nonreinforcement at the other. 
It is thus a primary generalization gradient. 
But after this had been obtained, the rats 


were given further training, contrasting light 
gray with dark gray. This differential rein- 
forcement strengthened the response to LG, 
and weakened that to DG, resulting in an S- 
shaped gradient when the whole range was 
considered (no tests were made with DG vs, 
B, for technical reasons). By such differen- 
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Fig. 19-14. The proliable shape of the generali- 
zation gradient, in terms of mean log latency. 
I'hc stimulus pairs (indicated on the base line) 
were chosen so that light gray, middle gray and 
dark gray mark off equal-appearing intervals 
along the white-black continuum. The solid line 
represents the probable form of the primary gen- 
eralization gtadient since the rats were trained 
on W — B. The two additional points above 
W — B represent values for white— dark-gray and 
white — middle-gray, respectively. The broken 
line shows the influence of additional training on 
LG— DG. 

tial reinforcement, one can probably erect a 
large assortment of secondary gradients. 
You may think of the primary gradient as a 
slightly flexible strip of metal; if you raise 
one end (by reinforcement) the strip may or 
may not sag a bit in the middle. But it can 
be bent if you push up at some points, and 
down at others (differential reinforcement). 

The upshot of this discussion is that the 
form of the generalization gradient depends 
on the units used to measure both base line 
and ordinate, and on the method of reinforce- 
ment and testing. It is certainly rash to con- 
clude that the gradient resembles a negative 
growth function if the base line is expressed 
in units of j.n.d.’s, as by Hull (1943, p. 185)- 

Spatial generalization on the skin, Pavlov 
explained generalization in terms of a wave- 
like “irradiation" of excitation, originating 
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at a point in the cortex corresponding to Sc, 
and spreading to neighboring points. Inhi- 
bition showed similar irradiation and served 
to delimit the spread of excitation when a dis- 
crimination was being established. Perhaps 
the best place to test this theory would be the. 
skin, for it is known that the skin surface is 
represented on the cerebral cortex in a spatial 
pattern that resembles a rough and distorted 
map. Experiments on dogs (Pavlov, 1927, p. 
152®; Anrep, 1923) seemed to bear out this 
theory, for they found indications of such 
waves spreading over the skin surface as 
tliey tested for generalization. These experi- 
ments were seriously criticized by Loucks 
(1933) on several grounds; perhaps the most 
serious was the failure to report all the data. 

Bass and Hull (1934) carried out an ex- 
periment very similar to the Anrep study. 
They arranged a row of four vibrotactile stim- 
ulators spaced at 16-inch intervals along the 
back and leg of human subjects. The stim- 
ulator at one end of the row was paired re- 
peatedly with a shock to the hand, to set up 
a conditional GSR, E then tested the re- 
sponse to each of these stimulators 32 times, 
continuing to reinforce the original Sc, but 
not the others. This method of differential 
reinforcement extinguishes the CR to the 
generalized stimuli, while maintaining the 
original CR. The Mean CR was 5.74 to the 
positive stimulus but progressively less to 
the generalized stimuli, being 5.63, 4.75, and 
3.36, respectively — all measured in mm de- 
llection of the galvanometer. This is a fairly 
steep gradient, but it must be remembered 
that the method of differential reinforcement 
had been used. This experiment does not 
prove irradiation, the wavelike spreading as- 
sumed by Pavlov, for no effort was made to 
study the temporal characteristics of the de- 
velopment of generalization (Loucks, 1937). 

A further test of the irradiation hypothesis 
was carried out by Grant and Dittmer (1940). 
In one group of subjects they attached the vi- 
brotactile stimulators 3 1/2-4 inches apart on 
the back. In the other group, the stimulators 
were arranged an inch apart from the finger- 
tip to the wrist. Now it is well-established 
that the cortical areas serving the skin sur- 
face of the hand are much more spread out 
than those serving the back. Hence if irra- 
diation took plac^ over the cortex in a strictly 
spatial fashion, the generalization gradient 
should be much sliarper for the hand than for 


the back. But when they measured both 
gradients, much as Bass and Hull had done, 
they found that the two gradients were about 
equally steep. As further evidence against 
Pavlov’s irradiation hypothesis. Grant and 
Dittmer point out that the Bass & Hull data 
' are not consistent with the way in which leg 
and back areas are arranged in the cerebral 
cortex. In short, generalization gradients 
may be demonstrated, but they are not consist- 
ent with Pavlov’s view that they reflect dis- 
tances between corresponding cortical points. 
Instead, they are more nearly consistent with 
the subject's idea of where his various skin 
areas are located in space. 

A criticism of the concept of generalization. 
Generalization gradients play a very impor- 
tant part in many theories of behavior. This 
is particularly true of Hull’s attempt (1943) 
to write such a theory in quantitative terms. 
Lashley 8: Wade (1946) seriously threatened 
this whole structure when they challenged 
just about everything that had been written 
about CR generalization. Hull (1947) re- 
plied to Lashley Sc Wade, but did not come to 
grips with some of their objections. Some of 
the Lashley-Wade criticisms are probably well- 
founded, but the truth probably lies between 
the two extreme positions. Unfortunately, 
the truth about stimulus generalization will 
undoubtedly turn out to be complex. Raz- 
ran (1949) after reviewing the literature, in- 
cluding a lot of Russian studies as well as the 
more familiar ones, ends up with the belief 
that there is much pseudogeneralization (cf, 
pseudoconditioning, pp. 568-570) but that 
there is also some true generalization. The 
latter is a rough affair, following a crude and 
qualitative gradient with only a few steps. 

Semantic generalization. If a response 
is conditioned to one word, will it gener- 
alize to words that are similar? Is the 
dimension of similarity to be defined in 
physical terms, or in meaning of the 
words? One experiment may be de- 
scribed here to illustrate the method. 
Riess (1946) conditioned the GSR, with 
a buzzer as Su, to five simple words, scat- 
tered in a list of visually presented neutral 
words. After conditioning, he used new 
lists; scattered in these lists were hornet 
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Fig. 19-15. (Hilgard, Campbell & Sears, 1938.) Conditioned responses followed by differentiation. 


phones, antonyms, and synonyms of the 
original Sc, Thus, if the original word 
combined with the biiz/er was WON, the 
corresponding test words would be ONE, 
LOST, and BEAT. The extent of gen- 
eralization to these words would be meas- 
ured by the net gain (postconditioning 
minus preconditioning) in amplitude of 
response, compared with the net gain of 
the words which had been accompanied 
with the buzzer during conditioning. 
Riess used four difterent age groups, and 
made all of them think they were learn- 
ing the word lists; he explained the buzzer 
as a signal, and the GSR apparatus as a 
method of measuring their sweat reaction 
to the warm room. 

The results show an interesting change 
with age. The youngest group, mean 
age showed greatest generalization 
to the homophone, followed by the an- 
tonym and the synonym. For the next 
group, age J0.7, the antonym stood higher 
than the homophone or the synonym. 
But with the two oldest groups, 14 and 
18%, respectively, the synonym took first 
place, followed by the antonym and hom- 
ophone. It would be interesting to com- 
pare these results with data on similar 
groups in the association experiment. 

Patterning of conditional stimuli. In 
an experiment like that of Riess, the sub- 


jects are obviously responding to a pat- 
tern of stimuli, rather than to the single 
components that make up the words. 
One of the early experiments on pattern- 
ing was done by Humphrey (1928) who 
showed that a tone which had become Sc 
for finger withdrawal did not produce the 
response when presented as part of a 
melody. In spite of the importance of 
this problem for behavior theory, there 
was little further work in America for al- 
most a decade. Then Razran started a 
program which resulted in seven papers 
(see Hilgard k Marquis, 1940, for refer- 
ences). He used his salivary condition- 
ing technique, with patterns of form, 
color, and tone as Sc. He found he 
could establish a CR to a pattern even 
though the component parts of the pat- 
tern were relatively ineffective. These 
pattern CRs were more resistant to ex- 
tinction than simple ones, were retained 
better, and generalized freely. He made 
some interesting observations about the 
relationship between “good” and “poor” 
patterns as determined by the CR tech- 
nique — they did not always agree with 
the Gestalt principles (p. 408). 

Discrimination. Discrimination is, in 
a sense, the reverse of generalization; the 
less the response to one stimulus general- 
izes to a similar one, the better the dis- 
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crimination between, the two stimuli. 
Optimum discrimination is established 
by differential reinforcement. This 
process is well illustrated in an experi- 
ment by Hilgard, Campbell & Sears 
(1938). In Figure 19-15 the left-hand 
graph represents the development of an 
eyelid CR to a light in one window, al- 
ways reinforced by a puff of air. On the 
second day the light might appear in 
either of two windows; if it came in the 
old one it was followed by a puff, but if 
in the new window, there was no rein- 
forcement. The right-hand figure shows 
how the discrimination developed. Con- 
tinued reinforcement maintained the re- 
sponse to the original Sc, while failure to 
reinforce extinguished the generalized 
CR. This experiment will illustrate the 
method; to cover the topic of discrimina- 
tion, we need the entire next chapter. 

SUMMARY 

The classical CR experiment would 
seem to be one in which the experi- 
menter maintains control of three major 
independent variables (Sc, Su, and thus 
Ru) and studies the resulting changes in 
the dependent variable (Rc). In instru- 
mental conditioning, E generally relin- 
quishes control of Sc, and he makes Su 
dependent on the appearance of Rc. In 
avoidance conditioning, the situation is 
still more complex, for there may well be 
a combination of the two previous types. 
We are not certain whether or not the 
same fundamental mechanism of rein- 
forcement is involved in the various types 
of conditioning. However, there are a 
large number of phenomena that show 
up in all types of conditioning, being 
relatively independent of the method of 
reinforcement, the stimuli, and responses 
employed, or even . the animal species 
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used as subject. Prominent among these 
phenomena are Reinforcement# Extinc- 
tion, Disinhibition, Generalization, and 
Discrimination. Measures of Response 
^ Strength common to all types are Latency, 
Amplitude, Frequency of Occurrence, 
and Resistance to Extinction. 

It is possible to write equations for 
many of these phenomena, expressing the 
dependent variable, Rc, as a function of 
the past and present stimulation by Sc 
and Su. I'hese equations are often writ- 
ten to include intervening (usually 0-) 
variables, as strength of CR (sometimes 
written sHiO* Drive, Stimulus Trace, and 
even Attitudes. Other intervening vari- 
ables or constructs may be used, such as 
Kinesthetic Stimuli, Anxiety, or Expecta- 
tion. Some of these constructs are open 
to possible direct observation, while 
others are not. Until we settle upon a 
really adequate set of variables, either 
observed or inferred, the equations we 
write will merely be descriptive, often 
under very limited experimental condi- 
tions. Until that time the CR experi- 
ment will continue to be a fruitful source 
of hyj)Otheses as well as data. Further, 
in the chapters on receptive processes 
(p. 348) we have found the CR method a 
handy one for determining the sensory 
capacities of animals. 

Some of the early critics of the CR 
maintained that it was too simple to 
deseive a place in psychology. The 
many psychologists who have studied the 
topic during the last quarter century are 
more apt to complain that it is too com- 
plex for their purpose — the discovery of 
the basic laws of behavior. Perhaps we 
must eventually find a still simpler tech- 
nique, or look for the basic laws in an 
animal more primitive tlian the white 
rat. Physics is sometimes traced back to 
Galileo’s observations of a simple pendu- 
lum! 
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One of the standard experiments in ani- surprisingly difficult for a rat. Many 
mal psychology requires the subject to trials may be required to get him to fol- 
choose between two doors or two alleys low the positive cue regularly, 
opening out of a small chamber and 

leading, the one to some reward such as Purpose of the experiment. This ex- 
food, the other to no reward and perhaps periment was originally designed for test- 
to punishment. If the positive door or ing the senses of animals. Take an ani- 
alley were always the one on the right, or mal that has learned to choose the white 
always the one on the left, the problem door or alley regularly, substitute light 
would be easy for the animal, as in a very gray and dark gray for the white and 
simple maze. But in the present experi- black, and see whether he chooses the 
ment the positive door or alley, being light gray or quickly learns to do so. 
sometimes on the right and sometimes on Bring the grays closer and closer together 
the left, is marked with some sign or cue, in brightness until you reach the animal’s 
which the animal must learn to follow to limit of light-dark discrimination. The 
the food pan. The negative door or alley experiment is obviously one in animal 
is blank or else marked with some differ- psychophysics. But before it can serve 
ent cue. If the cues are white and black that purpose, the animal must learn to 
cards affixed to the doors or alley walls, follow the positive cue. 
the white being positive and shifted fre- A human subject in the comparable 
quently from side to side, the problem is psychophysical experiment is instructed 


Fic. 20-1. (After Yerkes, 1907; 
Yerkes & Watson, 1911.) Partial 
floor plan of an old standard dis- 
crimination box. The heavy 
lines are walls and partitions, 
the little squares represent the 
positive and negative cues on the 
wall, and the broken lines arc 
the alternative routes, one of 
which leads to food according to 
the location of the positive cue. 
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to tell which stimulus is brighter. He 
knows in advance what he has to look for, 
while the animal has to find out for him- 
self. It would tax our ingenuity to give 
an acceptable formula stating exactly 
what the animal has to learn. We cannot 
say that a rat has to learn the difference 
between light and dark, for his behavior 
in other situations often shows a spon- 
taneous preference for a dark alley as 
against a bright one. We cannot say that 
he has to learn the motor act of approach- 
ing a desirable object, for he is doing 
that much of the time in his everyday life. 
We can say that he has to learn in a 
particular situation to approach the 
white and not the black object — or that 
he has to acquire an "association" be- 
tween the bright stimulus and the posi- 
tive response — a formula acceptable to 
many psychologists and noncommittal on 
the important question whether or not 
this association is established by means 
of a cognitive process such as recognizing 
the white-marked alley as something 
good, while the dark alley is "no good." 
At any rate, the rat's problem in the 
discrimination box is to find a cue that 
will lead him regularly to the food 
box. 

Sometimes a rat persists almost indefi- 
nitely in a "position habit" such as always 
taking the left-hand alley. He finds food 
half the time, which is not a bad average 
in animal life. He has no reason to as- 
sume, we may say, that any cue would 
lead him to food all the time. It may 
take many trials to bring the rat to the 
point of paying any attention (appar- 
ently) to the visual cues. The human 
subject in any comparable experiment is 
told or soon learns that he can be right 
all the time. For some such reason the 
rat suffers a serious handicap here; as 
compared with a human subject, his in- 
feriority is much more marked in this 
cue learning than in learning a maze 
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where the food box remains in a fixed 
place instead of shifting from place to 
place in arbitrary fashion. 

Apparatus problems. Because the dis- 
crimination box was used for the study 
of an animal's sensory capacities, the early 
experimenters took great pains to control 
the stimulus variables such as light in- 
tensity, while they made little effort to 
facilitate the animal’s learning. Slow 
learning was regarded as presumably 
inevitable. The white-black discrimina- 
tion habit could be established in a 
reasonable number of trials, say 100-200. 
But when Lashley (1930) embarked on an 
extensive study of pattern vision in the 
rat, calling for discrimination of a square 
from a circle, or of an upright from an 
inverted equilateral triangle, the number 
of trials increased enormously and often 
without any indication that the rat would 
ever learn. Lashley tried out a novel set- 
up which gave much quicker learning. 
This jumping stand apparatus in its origi- 
nal form is shown in Figure 20-2. Several 
improved forms have since been con- 
structed (Lashley, 1938; Tolman, 1939; 
Finger, 1941; Feldman, 1948; Ehren- 
freund, 1948). 

In the preliminary training the stand 
is placed close to an open door with food 
behind, and the rat walks in. The stand 
is moved back little by little till the rat 
begins to jump the gap, and in some 
experiments the gap is gradually widened 
to 10 inches (25 cm) or more. The rat is 
first offered the easy choice between a 
closed black door and an open door with 
food beyond. Then a white door is sub- 
stituted for the. open one. With the 
black and white doors shifted from side to 
side in random order, the positive re- 
sponse to the white is often established in 
as few as four to five trials — quite an im- 
provement from the 100 or more necessary 
in the older apparatus, though a single 
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trial may take longer because of the rat’s 
tendency to hesitate before jumping. He 
looks before he leaps. 



Fig. 20-a. (Lasliley, 1930.) Juniping stand ap- 
paratus. The rat jumps against one of the doors 
which show different cues, positive and negative. 
By jumping against the (oricet door the rat 
pushes it open and finds food on the feeding 
platform just behind. If he jumps against the 
wrong door, which is locked, he falls into the net 
and is taken out by £ and replaced on the jump- 
ing stand for another try. 


Why does the jumping stand get so 
much more learning per trial than the 
older apparatus? No systematic experi- 
mental study has been made of this prob- 
lem, but important differences between 
the two setups have been pointed out 
by Munn (1931) and by others. The 
jumping stand has several probable ad- 
vantages: 

1, Since the rat looks where he is going 
%o l^uid, the cues can be placed where he 
will Ipok squarely at them. When he 


hesitates and looks at both doors before 
jumping, it is still more certain that he 
gets good reception of the cues. 

2. The rat has to direct his response to 
the object bearing the cue. 

3. Reward or punishment is prompt 
and closely connected with the cue. The 
rat opens a door and finds food close 
behind it, or he strikes a locked door and 
it throws him into the net. 

4. The rat comes to take his task seri- 
ously as is evident from his hesitant be- 
havior. He becomes alert to possible 
cues. His primary drives toward food 
and away from falling awaken a secondary 
drive toward close examination of the 
doors. 

Along with its advantages the jumping 
stand has some drawbacks. The prelimi- 
nary training of a rat to jump against a 
closed door is time-consuming and not 
always successful. From a theoretical 
standpoint it is sometimes desirable to 
omit punishment so as to have only a 
single drive in operation. Believing that 
the main requirement is to insure ade- 
quate stimulation from the cues and 
direct response to one of them, Munn 
(1931) designed an apparatus such that 
the animal walked instead of jumped to 
a door, pushed it open with his nose, and 
found food close behind. The amount 
of learning per trial was apparently less 
than with the jumping stand but much 
greater than with the older box. The 
number of trials to reach satisfactory dis- 
criminatiqn was about as follows: 

Old box Munn Lashley 

Black door vs. white 

door 100-200 80 4-5 

Horizontally vs. ver- 
tically striped door 260 100 27 

Upright vs. inverted 
equilateral trian- 
gle on door 


600-f 70 29 
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Munn gave a shock for each incorrect 
response, but this punishment is less di- 
rect than the bump and fall in the jump- 
ing apparatus. 

Another way of insuring close inspec- 
tion of cues is the pulling-in technique. 

A monkey, as has long been known (Hob- 
house, 1901), quickly learns to pull in a 
food container placed on the floor beyond 
reach but attached to an accessible string. 

If there are two such containers, one 
smaller than the other but always con- 
taining the food, the monkey quickly 
learns to utilize this size cue, and he can 
learn to use brightness cues and shape 
cues (Kliiver, 1931, 1933). The rat also 
can easily be taught to pull in a food con- 
tainer by aid of a string; and if one con- 
tainer is much heavier than the other but 
contains the food, the rat learns in about 
100 trials to choose the heavy container 
regularly (McCulloch, 1934; McCulloch 
& Pratt, 1934). Visual cues have perhaps 
not been tried on the rat with this tech- 
nique. 

Still another simple device for present- 
ing concrete objects as the positive and 
negative cues has been employed very 
successfully on monkeys by Harlow 
(1944). If two small objects such as a 
pill box and an oil can are placed side by 
side just within a monkey’s reach, with 
food always concealed under the pill 
box, he quickly learns to choose the 
pill box. In a series of such problems 
with different cue objects the monkey im- 
proves to the point of making only one 
to two errors in each new problem. He 
learns to look for cues in this experi- 
mental situation. 

Scoring the responses. We can do more 
than simply count the errors. Finger 
(1941) recorded the force of each jump 
and measured the reaction time or latency 
with a stop watch. .Both force and la- 
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tency proved to be valuable measures. 
When a rat had jumped against the wrong 
door and fallen into the net, his next 
jump was apt to show greater latency but 
^also greater force. The delay could 
tiiean caution in picking a door, and the 
extra force could be the instinctive effort 
to overcome resistance. 

DISCRIMINATION 
WITHOUT DIRECT 
COMPARISON 

[It has often seemed self-evident that dis- 
^criinination depends on comparison and 
that two stimuli must be present at the 
same time, or nearly so, in order to be 
compared.) Probably this is true when 
very small" differences must be observed, 
as in the determination of difference 
thresholds of brightness or pitch (pp. 378, 
333). But w^e know from human psycho- 
physics that the Method of Single Stimuli 
is perfectly feasible. The subject lifts a 
single weight and judges it to be heavy, 
medium, or light, and after becoming 
acquainted with the range of weights 
used in the experiment, he makes these 
“absolute judgments” easily and consist- 
ently. We also know from Pavlovian ex- 
periments on stimulus generalization and 
differentiation (p. 580) that it is perfectly 
feasible, by presenting two stimuli sepa- 
rately, one followed by reinforcement and 
the other not, to build up a conditioned 
response to the one and not to the other. 
Such results have suggested theories of 
discrimination learning that do not re- 
quire any comparison of stimuli (Schlos- 
berg & Solomon, 1943, see p. 578). Ac- 
cording to a no-comparison theory, a rat 
on the jumping stand, confronted by 
two doors bearing different cue stimuli, 
looks at the doors in turn until he “gets 
the green light,” i.e., until one of the cues 
exerts a sufficient pull to elicit the jump- 
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ing response. The pull of a stimulus de- 
pends on several factors such as past 
reinforcements, position habits, and 
preferences for light or dark places. 

Single Stimuli in discrimination learn- 
ing. Interest in the comparison and no- 
comparison theories has led several in- 
vestigators to try the experiment of pre- 
senting the positive and negative cues 
successively, one door at a time, always 
with food hidden only behind the posi- 
tive cue. 

Solomon (1943) used the jumping stand 
with only one door present at once. A 
white door was positive; a black door 
negative with the usual punishment. 
The latency of the jump was the impor- 
tant measure. After a few falls into the 
net the rat became cautious; the latency 
of all his jumps increased for a few trials, 
after which the correct jumps became 
quicker while the incorrect ones became 
slower and tended to drop out altogether. 
Good discrimination was established in 
as few as 6-20 trials. Latency was thus 
shown to be a sensitive index of the prog- 
ress of learning, and very quick learning 
seemed to result from the single-door 
technique. 

The runway problem, introduced by 
Graham k Gagnd (1940), has been found 
suitable for the study of discrimination 
learning by the single-stimulus proce- 
dure. It is a very simple problem, which 
is much used also in the study of condi- 
tioning (p. 558). All the rat has to do, 
wh^n the door of the starting box is 
opened, is to come out (with a measurable 
latency) and proceed over a straight run- 
way into the food box (with a measurable 
running time). After obtaining the food 
a few times he begins to cut down his 
latency and speed up his running. To 
adapt this apparatus for discrimination, 
JItaplanck (1942) provided alternative 


runway surfaces, one black and one 
white, with food boxes to match. White 
was positive — food in the box; black was 
negative — no reward there, but no pun- 
ishment either, except a brief confine- 
ment in the empty box. After a prelimi- 
nary series of eight positives, during 
which the rat learned to come out quickly 

r- 



Fic. 20-3. (Graham & Gagnd, 1940.) The 
straight runway used in experiments on condi- 
tioning, extinction, and spontaneous recovery, 
and adapted for discrimination learning. The 
wooden runway is elevated above its supports and 
is certainly a one-lane road, being % inch or i|4 
inches wide in different experiments. The start- 
ing box door is opened by E to start a trial, and 
the food box door is closed as soon as the rat has 
entered. 

and run rapidly, there followed a series 
of four-trial cycles, each cycle consisting 
of three negatives and one positive. 
What the rat now learned was to run 
slowly (exploringly) or not at all on black, 
while increasing his speed on white. In 
a group of 24 rats, this discrimination 
was clearly present after four cycles (16 
trials) and became more marked in later 
trials. This experiment was repeated 
and extended with confirmatory results 
by Raben (1949), as shown in Figure 20-4. 

A much shortened runway was used by 
Hull (1950b) for one-door discrimination 
experiments. The distance from the 
starting-box to the food compartment 
was only 8 inches. An electric timer 
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measured the time from £'s opening of 
the starting-box door to O’s opening of 
the food-compartment door. On this lat- 
ter door was either a white spot signaling 
food or a black spot signaling no food in 
the food compartment. At first, how- 
ever, these signals were not used, food be- 
ing present on every trial till the rat had 
learned to pass rapidly across the runway. 
When this “latency” had been reduced 
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Daily Sessions 

20-4. (After Rahen, 1949.) Brightness dis- 
crimination as shown by running time. When 
ihc runway and food box were white, there was 
food in the l)ox; when they were dark gray, 
as iniglu as the white, there was no food there. 
Each day there were five of the “cycles” described 
in the text. As the cuivc .shows, running time 
at fiist was about 5 second.s on either a white or 
a dark runway, l)ut on succeeding days the run 
l)ccainc faster on the white and slower on the 
daik gray, till finally it took only about 2 seconds 
on white as against 14 seconds on gray. Smaller 
brightness diflerences also were found to be dis- 
criminated, but the learning proceeded more 
slowly and less surely. In these experiments 
only one cue was present at a time and there 
was no punishment for errors. 

from about 3 seconds to less than % 
second, the signals were introduced with 
the effect of slowing all the responses 
somewhat, but only a little in the case 
of the white or food door, and very much 
in the case of the black or no-food door. 
After several days of this differential 
training the response to the black door 
was delayed as much as a whole minute, 
while the response to the white door 
hovered around % second. 

The bat-pres^ng problem. No doubt 
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the Skinner box (p. 546) could be utilized 
for experiments parallel to those already 
described. For example, there could be 
two bars, only one of which secured the 
4 food pellets. If the same bar were always 
correct, only place discrimination would 
be called for, as in a simple T maze (p. 
624). But suppose a light were thrown 
sometimes on one bar and sometimes on 
the other, the illuminated bar giving 
food. The experiment would parallel 
the two-door experiments already con- 
sidered. To parallel the one-door ex- 
periments the box would contain a single 
bar, sometimes illuminated and some- 
times not, with food obtained only when 
the bar was illuminated. This type of 
experiment was introduced by Skinner 
(1938, p. 178) with one difference which 
may or may not be a factor in speed of 
learning: the illumination was not 
thrown on the bar alone but suffused 
the whole interior of the box. The 
rat was free to press the bar at any 
time, the question being how frequently 
— at what rate — he pressed it under the 
different experimental conditions. This 
technique was employed by Frick (1948) 
in a study of brightness discrimination. 
Under bright illumination pellets were 
obtainable by bar pressing, but no pellets 
were obtainable under weak or medium 
illumination. After certain difficulties 
were overcome the results were fairly 
parallel to those cited from Raben's run- 
way experiment (Figure 20-4). 

The Skinner-type box, in which a 
pigeon pecks at a translucent key or 
button (p. 563) provides a very effective 
situation for the study of discrimination. 
Various images or colors can be pro- 
jected onto the button and their effects 
noted on the rate of pecking. For ex- 
ample, by reinforcing pecks only when 
the button' is red, and never when it is 
green, we may get the bird pecking at 
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wo times as rapid a rate for red as for 
green. One advantage of the method is 
the fact that the discriminative stimulus 
is directly in front of the pigeon as he 
pecks. Another useful device is the use 
of variable-interval reinforcement, which 
gives a high rate of responding with very 
few reinforcements (Skinner, 1953b; Fer- 
ster. 1953). 

From the preceding experiments it cer- 
tainly appears that the single stimulus 
procedure is quite favorable for cue learn- 
ing, perhaps fully as favorable as the 
simultaneous presence of both positive 
and negative cues. In a direct attack on 
this question Grice (1949) conducted 
parallel experiments with single and 
paired doors. The cues were white disks 
standing out from a black wall, one disk 
being much larger than the other (5 and 
8 cm in diameter) so that only an easy 
discrimination was required. In the 
middle of each disk was a small door to 
be pushed open (unless locked) by the 
rat's nose, a bit of food being found be- 
hind the door. The small disk was posi- 
tive. For one group of rats the two disks 
stood side by side; for another group only 
a single disk was present in any trial. As 
soon as a rat made a choice, a screen was 
lowered preventing any further response 
on that trial. How should the progress 
of discrimination learning be meas- 
ured? With two doors present, the er- 
rors were counted, and the gradual de- 
crease in their number gave a learning 
curve. With a single door, the response 
time was measured, and the response to 
the positive cue became gradually 
quicker while that to the negative cue 
became slower. Any relatively slow re- 
sponse to the positive cue or relatively 
quick response to the negative cue was 
counted as an error. Errors decreased at 
about the same rate under both condi- 
tions, and learning was fairly complete in 


about the same number of trials, as-ay 
on the average. If, then, learning is 
equally rapid with and without the op- 
portunity for direct comparison, the con- 
clusion seems to be that comparison plays 
no essential part in discrimination learn- 
ing. The response to one cue is estab- 
lished by reinforcement while response to 
the other cue is extinguished by nonrein- 
forcement. A similar experiment of 
Norris (1950), however, gave even faster 
learning with single than with paired 
stimuli. Should this result be con- 
firmed, we are left with the unexpected 
task of accounting for the disadvantage of 
having both cues present at once. 

Further checks on the comparison and 
no-comparison theories. If the cues, 
positive and negative, are really learned 
separately, certain consequences can be 
predicted and tested experimentally. 
For example, in the Grice setup just de- 
scribed, first train the rats to go to the 
large disk, before presenting the small 
disk at all; then pair the two disks. 
Little new learning should be required if 
the large disk is now positive, but much 
new learning should be required if the 
small disk is now positive because the 
established habit of going to the large 
disk must be overcome. This result was 
obtained by Grice (1948b), but not by 
Lashley & Wade (1946) with the jumping 
stand, perhaps because of the strong 
factor of punishment for incorrect jumps. 
For another example, fir^t present a white 
and a black door with the white door 
positive. After choice of the white door 
is established, present just two white 
doors, and the tendency should be strong 
to enter either one of these doors; but 
present just two black doors, and the 
tendency should be strong to avoid both 
of them. This result was obtained by 
Webb (1950) and interpreted as contrary 
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to any relational theory; for if the pre- 
liminary training had established a re- 
sponse to the black-white relation, this 
response could not be carried over to a 
situation that lacked that relation, A 
very similar result was reported earlier 
by Lashley (1942, p. 262): rats first learned 
to jump to a triangle rather than a circle; 
being then shown two triangles, they 
jumped readily to either of them; but be- 
ing shown two circles, they refused to 
jump. Lashley interpreted this result as 
meaning that the rats had learned to re- 
spond to a specific cue rather than to a 
total configuration. But he still held 
that perception of relations was basic to 
any discrimination. 

WHAT ARE THE 

EFFECTIVE 

CUES IN SUCCESSFUL 

DISCRIMINATION? 

We turn now to a problem that has exer- 
cised the experimenters in many parts of 
psychology, the problem of detecting 
what cues are actually utilized in making 
any distinctive response. It is a familiar 
problem in perception. In the visual 
perception of the third dimension, quite 
a number of cues are possible, but which 
ones are actually functional when we see 
the distance of an object? The direction 
of a sound is heard, but how? An expert 
reader reads much too rapidly to spell out 
the words, and we want to know what 
data he uses. These are not easy ques- 
tions to answer, and no more is it a simple 
task to ferret out the cues that govern 
the rat's behavior in discrimination learn- 
ing. Several ingenious methods have 
been devised for the investigation of this 
matter in animals, children, and adults. 

Equivalent Stimuli. When a certain re- 
sponse has been' established to a certain 


stimulus, what will be the response to a 
new stimulus substituted for the old one 
in a situation that is otherwise un- 
changed? If the response remains the 
same, the new stimulus can be called 
“Equivalent" to the old. It may not be 
equivalent in all respects, but it does 
elicit the same response. A human sub- 
ject may notice the difference in stimuli 
while still making the same response. An 
animal subject, too, may give some sign 
of noticing the difference, as by a slow 
and hesitant response to the new stimulus 
— in which case the new stimulus is be- 
haviorally not fiilly equivalent to the old, 
but it may be nearly equivalent in that 
it elicits the response with the same fre- 
quency or probability as the old. Stimu- 
lus “equivalence" has been spoken of 
mostly in connection with discrimination 
learning. 

In a somewhat different context a 
stimulus is said to be “generalized" if 
other stimuli can be substituted for it and 
elicit the same response. The original 
context here was Pavlov’s study of condi- 
tioning. The facts can also be included 
under the general head of “transfer" (p. 
733), since w^hat has been learned under 
certain conditions is carried over or trans- 
ferred to other stimuli or other condi- 
tions. 

In introducing his Method of Equiva- 
lent Stimuli, Kltiver (1931) said that his 
purpose was to find out “which aspects of 
the stimulus situation are primarily effec- 
tive." The experiment consisted of two 
steps, training and tests. In the training 
series the animal learned to make the 
positive response consistently to one of 
two stimuli. In the subsequent tests, two 
other stimuli were substituted, the ques- 
tion being whether the apimal would 
make the positive response consistently to 
either of these new stimuli. I'he sub- 
jects were monkeys; the stimulus objects 
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were two boxes, each box being attached 
to a string, 5 feet long, by which the 
monkey could pull the box along the floor 
to his cage. One box contained food, 
the other none during the training, but 
both contained food during the tests. 
To maintain the learned discrimination 
intact, the regular training was renewed 
from time to time during any long series 
of tests. 

We shall cite a few of Kluver*s experi- 
ments, which he reported briefly in 1932 
and more fully in 1933. 

1. Weight discrimination. The two 
boxes were alike in visual appearance but 
differed in weight, the heavier containing 
the food reward. The monkey was first 
taught to pull in only one box in any 
one trial. There followed a long period, 
200-450 trials, with only 50-50 success. 
The monkey then began to “compare'' 
the weights, pulling each box a few inches 
before making a decision. From this 
point on learning was rapid. Eventually 
it was no longer necessary for the monkey 
to try both weights. If the first one tried 
was the heavy one, he pulled it in 
promptly; but if it was the light one, he 
simply shifted to the other box and 
pulled it in. He was relying on what we 
call “absolute judgments" in human 
weight discrimination. Or, we may say, 
he recognized the correct box by its 
“feel." This heavy box weighed 1350 
grams at the time when the first “com- 
parisons" were made — the first sign of 
weight being used as a cue. It was then 
reduced to 900, to 750, to 600, and finally 
to 450 grams, the light box being mean- 
while kept throughout at 150 grams, but 
these changes in the heavy weight did not 
change the monkey's behavior. After 
this training, transposition tests were 
given; i.e., the stimulus values were 
shifted so that the old heavy weight was 
with one still heavier, or the old 


lighter weight with one still lighter. 
Thus, the 150-gram weight was omitted 
and the 450-gram weight, to which con- 
sistent positive responses had been made, 
was paired with a much heavier weight. 
In this test the monkey soon came (though 
getting food for either choice) to reject 
the old heavy weight for the new, still 
heavier one. Similarly, when the heavy 
weights were omitted and the previously 
negative 150-gram box was paired with a 
still lighter one, the monkey soon shifted 
to a consistent choice of the 150-grann 
box. Several other weight pairs were 
tried, with the monkey consistently 
choosing the heavy weight of each pair 
except when the difference became too 
small. Seven monkeys gave essentially 
these same results. 

If we ask the stock “transposition” 
question, whether these animals were re- 
sponding on an absolute or relative basis, 
we have to answer, “Partly the one and 
partly the other." If we ask what is 
probably a more significant question, as 
to what cue the animals learned to follow, 
the answer is that they learned to take a 
heavy box. It is better to say “heavy 
box" rather than “heavier box" because 
of the tendency to depend on absolute 
judgments as the learning progressed. 
How heavy is “heavy"? It depends on 
the range of weights used, just as it does 
in a human psychophysical experiment 
by the Method of Absolute Judgments or 
Single Stimuli (p. 217). 

2. Size discrimination. The two 
boxes, now equal in weight, were pro- 
vided with rectangular black cardboard 
fronts, one twice as large in area as the 
other (15 by 20 and 10 by 15 cm). The 
larger box contained the food. Learn- 
ing was somewhat more rapid than in 
weight discrimination. Comparison 
took the form of looking alternately 
the two box fronts. After this training, 
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transposifcidxi tests were fairly successful, 
except that, when both rectangles were 
much larger or much smaller than the 
original pair, there was no consistent 
choice. When the original areas were 
preserved but the shape changed to 
squares, circles, or hexagons, the larger 
was chosen consistently. Large size was 
obviously the positive cue. But it was 
the large object, the large box front, that 
was the cue, rather than the large visual 
stimulus, for when the boxes were shown 
at different distances from the monkey, 
so that their retinal sizes were equal or 
even reversed, the same box as before was 
consistently chosen — an example of “size 
constancy’' (p. 480). This result is re- 
ported in Kliiver (1933, pp. 162 and 
168). Other tests also showed that the 
monkeys were reacting to object size, not 
to mere retinal size (1933, pp. 172 ff.). 

There were many other indications in 
the monkeys' behavior of responses to 
perceived objects rather than to raw 
stimuli. The most definite evidence for 
this view is the fact that a monkey’s motor 
behavior is adjusted to the distance, size, 
and shape of objects. However con- 
scientiously we try to avoid anthropomor- 
phism, we cannot but agree with one of 
Kliiver’s final conclusions from his exten- 
sive study of monkeys (1933, p. 313): 

Now it is true that the world surrounding 
us, that is, the world of man, is not a "dif- 
fused" something: it is "organized" or "struc- 
tured." In this world we find "objects," and 
these objects have definite properties. . . . 
Let us now turn to the world of monkeys. 
There is no doubt that many simian actions 
and reactions are also referable to what we 
call "objects." The way certain objects are 
grasped, pushed, torn, thrown, picked up. or 
reacted to visually shows that the something 
the monkey is reacting to has not only "thing- 
character" for us but, it seems, also for the 
monkey. , . . We are convinced that for the 
monkey too there exist "objects" with definite 
properties. 


Tfic world of raits has not been so fully 
studied, though rats certainly appear to 
respond to objects in spatial relations. 
Since we know the world of man and to 
^qme extent the world of monkeys, we 
may query why it is important for the 
psychologist to know the world of rats. 
The answer is that many fundamental 
experiments on learning use rats as sub- 
jects, so that it is important to know 
whether the rat is responding to raw 
stimuli or whether in his case, as in the 
human and simian cases, the stimuli serve 
as signs of objects and objective facts with 
which the rat has to deal in his motor 
behavior. 

Cues in figure discrimination. Just be- 
cause a rat learns to choose a door marked 
with a white triangle as against one 
marked with a white circle, it does not 
follow that the triangular shape is his 
positive cue, for the wide white base 
would be sufficient and the remainder of 
the figure might be disregarded. Lash- 
ley (1938) made an extensive series of 
experiments by the method of equivalent 
stimuli, his purpose being to discover the 
exact cues utilized by the rat in the «dis- 
crimination of figures. White figures 
were pasted on two black doors in the 
jumping apparatus, the whole back- 
ground being black. The positive cue 
was on the two doors in random order. 
When the rat had mastered a problem to 
the criterion of 20 consecutive correct re- 
sponses, the tests for equivalent stimuli 
were begun, with food now obtained by 
either choice, and with regular training 
resumed from time to time so as to main- 
tain the learned discrimination intact. 
The criterion of equivalence was a con- 
sistent choice of one of the new figures, 
even though the latency of response 
might be increased. “The new figures 
. . . introduce a disturbing element 
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Orioinal Equivalent Not Equivalent 


Fig. 20-5. (After Lashley, 1938.) Doors as marked in the jumping apparatus. After rats had learned 
to jump consistently to the white square as against the diamond, they were tested with the lower 
halves which proved to be equivalent to the originals, and with the upper halves which were not 
equivalent. 
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Fig. 20-6. (After Lashley, 1938.) Rats learned in an average of 53 trials to jump to the upright 
as against the inverted white triangle. They carried over this habit to the white outlines but not to 
the black -on-white triangles. 


The animal hesitates for long periods, 
turning back and forth from one card to 
the other. Errors are most often made in 
the first trials, as if the animal were trying 
out both figures before settling down to 
a consistent selection of one” (1938, pp. 
128-129). 

A few of Lashley’s results will be cited. 
When the two white figures were a square 
and a diamond, as in Figure 20-5, with 
the square positive, five rats learned to 
choose the square consistently. I'hey 
were then tested with the lower halves of 
the two figures, and they all consistently 
chose the lower half of the square. But 
when tested with the upper halves, all 
made chance scores. Evidently they had 
been responding, not to the entire square 
and diamond, but to the lower parts or 
even to the black stripe beneath the 
square. 

When the animals had learned to dis- 
criminate an upright from an inverted 
triangle, or a triangle from a cross, white 
on black, they carried the habit over 
readily to white outlines of the same 
figures, or to the same figures in light 
gray on dark gray, but not to the same in 
bla<?k on white. “In all cases where the 


brightness relations of figure and ground 
were reversed complete loss of discrimina- 
tion has resulted” (p. 143). Mere shape 
apart from light and dark was not their 
cue. We ourselves do not recognize a 
face when light and dark are inter- 
changed in a photographic negative. 

The rat learns rather quickly to choose 
the larger — or the smaller — of two white 
circles, one twice as large in area as the 
other. But it is not certain that size 
rather than amount of light is the cue, 
and the size and shape of the black back- 
ground are other possibilities. The 
equivalence tests indicated that any one 
of these may be the cue, and that indi- 
vidual rats differ in the cue they pick up 
from such a configuration. 

The range of stimulus equivalence dif- 
fers from one rat to another. If a large 
number of stimulus pairs are employed in 
the testing, some rats will accept many of 
these pairs as equivalent to the pair they 
have learned, while other rats accept only 
a few pairs as equivalent. What would 
be the effect of destroying a portion of the 
cerebral cortex? Would it increase or 
decrease the range of equivalent stimuli? 
We might argue either way according w 
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our conception of cerebral function. 
Experiments show that the range is in- 
creased, i.e.> the animal is less discriminat- 
ing when his brain is impaired — a result 
in line with the fact that discrimination 
rather than stimulus generalization has 
to be learned (Maier, 1941; Wapner, 

> 944 )- 

Two theories of discrimination learning. 
From his extensive experience with rats 
learning their cues in the old discrimina- 
tion box and in the jumping stand ap- 
paratus, Lashley reached a very definite 
impression of the learning process. 
Summing up his results on discrimina- 
tion of figures he said (1938, p. 160): 
“Where the pattern contains many items, 
the animal solves the problem by disre- 
garding most and reacting to a part- 
ligure.’' And in a later discussion he 
formulated the basic postulates of his 
theory as follows (1942, p. 242): 

1. When any complex of stimuli arouses 
nervous activity, . . . certain elements or 
components become dominant for reaction 
while others become ineifective. This consti- 
tutes a “set" to react to certain elements. 

2, In any trial of a training series, only 
those components of the stimulating situa- 
tion which are dominant . . , are associated. 
Other stimuli which excite the receptors are 
not associated because the animal is not set 
to react to them. 

An exactly opposed theory was pro- 
pounded by Spence (1936) and by Hull 
(* 943 » 1950^, 1951). Based on Hull’s 
general theory of learning, it can be 
stated in the following terms: 

1. All stimuli acting on the receptors at the 
nioment when a successful (reinforced) re- 
sponse is initiated become associated with 
that response. 

2. Every time any stimulus is present when 
a successful response is being initiated, the 
particular stimulus-response association is 
strengthened. That is, the building up of 


m 

an $^R association is a continuous* cumula^ 
live process. 

This theory also postulates that associa- 
tions are weakened by nonreinforcement, 
^ SMfid that this extinction process is cumu- 
lative and applies to every stimulus pres- 
ent when an unsuccessful response is ini- 
tialed. At any given time, then, the 
strength of an S — R association depends 
on the balance of all previous reinforce- 
ments and nonreinforcements. As be- 
tween two possible responses to a given 
situation, that one will occur which has 
the greater S — R strength. In ordinary 
life the picture is complicated by stimulus 
generalization, but in a well-planned ex- 
periment it should be possible to estimate 
the strength of each alternative associa- 
tion and so to predict which response will 
occur. 

The difference between the two theo- 
ries may be clarified if we start with the 
question: “What stimulus is the rat re- 
sponding to when he jumps (or runs) to 
one of die two doors in a discrimination 
apparatus?” Hull and Spence answer 
that he is responding to all the stimuli re- 
ceived at the moment. Lashley answers 
that the rat is apt to focus on one stimu- 
lus characteristic and respond to that one, 
disregarding the rest. Suppose the rat 
makes a lucky choice of the right-hand 
door which bears a large white circle. 
According to Hull and Spence, he is re- 
sponding to its position, color, size, and 
shape and getting reinforcement for each 
one of these S — R units; while according 
to Lashley, the rat is responding at the 
moment to only one of these “stimuli” 
and getting reinforcement for that cue 
alone. If on the contrary' this same jump 
were unsuccessful, all of these S — R units 
would be weakened, according to Hull 
and Spence; while, according to Lashley, 
only the cue that was used would be weak- 
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ened, other possible cues being unaffected 
because not in use. 

Presolution cues. These opposed theo- 
ries lend themselves to testing by transfer 
experiments. One presupposition of the 
experimenters is that they can distinguish 
a “presolution period,*' when the animal 
is succeeded only by chance, i.e., in about 
50 percent of the trials, and the “solution 
period,** when the successes are increasing 
either suddenly or gradually from the 50- 
percent to the 100-percent level. Lash- 
ley has been disposed to grant that the 
animal is not responding at all to the 
correct cue during the presolution pe- 
riod, nor even starting to form the correct 
association. According to Hull and 
Spence, the correct association is being 
formed and strengthened every time from 
the beginning when a successful response 
occurs. 

**Hypotheses in rats/' This challeng- 
ing expression was used by Krechevsky 
(1932a, 1932b) to dramatize the fact that 
the rat's responses during the presolution 
period are not truly haphazard in fre- 
quency but show some consistency and 
regularity. Just because the responses 
have only a chance relation to the correct 
cue, we cannot assume them unrelated 
to some other cue. The animal may be 
following a false lead and being pretty 
consistent about it. What cues is a rat 
likely to pick up and follow? Position 
habits and preference for dark places are 
well-known characteristics of rat behavior 
in the laboratory. If neither position 
nor darkness is the correct cue, the ques- 
tion is whether either of these false cues 
is followed consistently during the pre- 
solution period or some part of it. Kre- 
chevsky took the day's work, 40 trials, as 
a unit and considered each individual rat 
separately. With two doors or alleys to 
chpose from and no position habit in 


operation, about 50 percent of responses 
take the right-hand and 50 percent the 
left-hand door. And to demonstrate a 
position habit, you must have signifi- 
cantly more than 50 percent on one side. 
How large a deviation from 50 percent 
would be accepted as satisfactory evi- 
dence of a position habit — or of the con- 
sistent use of any cue? Krechevsky 
adopted the high criterion of sSDp above 
50 percent, where SDp z= V pq/N, p and 
q each being .50, and N in his case being 
the 40 trials per day. By pure chance 
the 75-percent level, or 30 out of 40, 
would be reached only about once in 
1,000 such days. By this criterion there 
was satisfactory evidence for the persist- 
ent trying of a false cue before it was 
given up for some other lead (Figures 
20-7, 20-8). 

Reversed cues. The existence of a pre- 
solution period, where one is demon- 
strated, offers the experimenter a chance 
to test the two theories of discrimina- 
tion learning. For example, in the first 
four to five days of Figure 20-7, the rat is 
dominated by the position habit and is 
making correct responses only inciden- 
tally. Since he is making no use of the 
positive cue he has not yet begun to as- 
sociate that cue with food, according to 
Lashley, and consequently it will make 
no difference to this rat if the cues are 
reversed from this time on. He has 
learned nothing and has nothing to un- 
learn. According to the Hull-Spence 
theory, he must have already learned a 
good deal, for the correct response was 
being made incidentally about half the 
time, and every time it was made it was 
reinforced. Consequently if the experi- 
menter should reverse the cues from the 
fifth day on, the rat would have to un- 
learn a half-formed association. 

The cue-reversal technique was in- 
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lie. ao-7. (Alter KrecnevsKy, ig32A.} anirt 
from a position habit to the correct cue. This 
is the record of an individual rat making 40 re- 
sponses per day. The positive cue was a hurdle 
which had to be jumped to enter the alley lead- 
ing to food, the hurdle being on the right in half 
the trials and on the left in half. The rat soon 
developed a position habit, taking the right-hand 
alley almost every time for several days — the 
Inn die alley only about 50 percent of the time. 
Later, the iDOsition hal^it went down to 50 percent 
and the correct choice went up to 100 percent. 
Here the presol uiion period lasted about five 
(lays, since there was no clear sign until the sixth 
day that the correct cue was being used. 

troduced by McCulloch & Pratt (19554) 
before the Hull-Spence theory was 
definitely announced. Rats that had 
learned to pull in a food tray by a string 
(p. 585) were shown two trays, side by 
side on the floor before the cage, each 
attached to a string. One tray weighed 
three times as much as the other (75 and 
25 grams). Foc^d was in the lighter tray 
at first but later in the heavier tray. 
This reversal occurred for one group as 
soon as the individual rat began to im- 
prove his score (after 84 trials, median); 
for another group after only 28 trials, 
long before the first sign of learning; 
while for the control group the heavier 
tray was positive from the start. The 
trials before reversal we may call false 
training, and the results showed that the 



Fic. 20-8. (Data from Krechevsky, i932fi.) Shift 
from one false cue to another false one. In order 
to secure a longer presolution period, an insolu- 
ble problem was presented: food could not be 
obtained more than half the time by following 
any cue consistcnilv. Two likely cues were al- 
ways present: position and dark versus light* 
Half of the time the right-hand alley was light 
and the left-hand one dark; half of the time the 
reverse. This rat showed some initial preference 
for the dark and also for the right-hand alley. 
The dark choice increased to a reliable degree of 
dominance, only to give way later to the right- 
hand choice which became entirely dominant. 
(In the rat’s favor it should be added that a 
routine position habit was the most laborsaving 
way of dealing with the situation — a solution in- 
deed of the insoluble problem. It avoided hesi- 
tation and excess effort, while securing all the 
available positive reinforcement.) 

more false training to overcome, the 
slower the learning. To reach the level 
of 75-percent correct choices, the num- 
ber of trials required was approximately: 

With no false training 96 trials 

With 28 trials of false 

training 126 trials after reversal 

With 84 trials of false 

training 166 ** 

These results support the Hull-Spence 
theory, also known as the “continuity 
theory,” the meaning being that the 
learning process is continuous from the 
start, without any real break between 

the presolution and solution periods. 

Other experiments employing this 
technique have reached the same gen- 
eral result, namely that even small 
amounts of false pretraining impede the 
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main learning process. With rats as sub- 
jects the experimenter can make sure of 
a presolution period by first inducing a 
position habit. Simply reward the ani- 
mal several times for the choice of the 
right-hand door, and while the position 
habit continues introduce the positive 
and negative cues for a moderate num- 
ber of trials; finally reverse the cues and 
continue until they are well learned. 
This plan was followed by Spence (1945) 
with light and dark as the cues and by 
Ehrenfreund (1948) with an upright and 
an inverted equilateral triangle as the 
rues. These two researches from the 
Iowa laboratory reached parallel results. 
We shall outline Ehrenfreund*s experi- 
ment. He shows in the first place that 
figures to be discriminated should be 
placed where the rat will naturally look 
squarely at them. In the jumping ap- 
paratus the rat fixates the spot where he 
is going to land, and the cue figures 
should therefore be near the bottom of 
the door. Cue learning is slow if the 
cues are located high on the door, ap- 
parently because the rat must first learn 
to look there and so secure good pattern 
vision. In his main experiment, ac- 
cordingly, Ehrenfreund mounted the 
white triangles near the base of the black 
doors. 

The first step (after the animals had 
learned to jump the gap for food) was 
to induce a position habit, such as the 
habit of jumping always to the right- 
hand door. Then the two triangles 
were introduced, the upright one being 
positive and appearing equally often 
on each so that in jumping always 
to the right the rat jumped half the time 
to the upright triangle and was re- 
warded, and the other half to the in- 
verted triangle with no reward. There 
were only 40 trials of this presolution 
training — not enough in most cases to 


produce any visible learning of the tri- 
angles. Finally, the cues were reversed, 
the inverted triangle henceforth being 
positive. The experimental group re- 
ceived the training just described, but 
the control group during the presolution 
training received food half the time with 
the inverted triangle and half the time 
with the upright triangle. Having thus 
received reinforcement equally for both 
triangles, the control group should start 
its main training with no bias in favor of 
either cue, while the experimental group 
should have a bias against the cues as 
now used. These biases are predicted 
by Hull and Spence, but according to 
Lashley both groups should be equally 
unbiased since they have been following 
the position habit and paying no atten- 
tion to the triangles. The results fa- 
vored Hull and Spence, since the experi- 
mental group took an average of 63 trials 
to master the reversed cues, as against 
only 37 trials for the control group — a 
reliable difference. 

A similar experiment with similar re- 
sults was conducted in the Swarthmore 
laboratory by Ritchie, Ebeling and Roth 
(1950). In the presolution period one 
group of rats received false training, an- 
other group correct training; and the 
falsely pretrained group was much re- 
tarded in mastering the correct cues. 

Modified cues. In his tests of the two 
theories of discrimination learning, Lash- 
ley (1942, p. 258) used a technique some- 
what like that of reversed cues. The 
cues were modified rather than reversed, 
and the experiment terminated in a test 
for equivalent stimuli. Instead of a 
position habit, a habit or set for respond- 
ing to size was first induced, and then 
shape was introduced as an incidental 
cue, so as to see whether shape would 
acquire cue value. The successive steps 
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in one such experiment are shown in 
Figure 20-9, The rats first learned to 
choose a large circle as against a small 
circle on the two doors of the jumping 
apparatus. When this choice was well 
established, a large triangle was substi- 
tuted for the large circle and was con- 

Step 1. Rats learn to 
choose the large circle 
when it appears on cither 
door of the jumping ap- 
paratus. 

Step 2. A large triangle 
is substituted for the large 
circle. The rats choose 
the triangle consistently 
for 200 trials. 

Step 3. Triangle and cir- 
cle of equal areas being 
now shown, the rats show 
no preference. 

Step 4. As between a 
small triangle and a larger 
circle, the circle is consist- 
ently chosen. 

Fk.. 20-9. (Data from Lasliley, 1942, p. 258.) 
Siitccssivc steps in an expciiment on size and 
shape cues. 

sistcntly chosen in preference to the 
small circle. The rats were evidently re- 
sponding to size. Training was then 
continued for 200 trials with the large 
triangle positive and the small circle 
negative. During this long period, in 
responding positively to large size, the 
rats were incidentally choosing the tri- 
angle and getting loo-percent reinforce- 
ment for so doing. According to Hull 
and Spence, it would seem, the triangu- 
lar shape must have acquired positive 
cue value. Two tests were applied; (1) 
a triangle and a circle of equal areas 
were presented, but the rats showed no 
preference; (2) a large circle and a small 
triangle were presented, but the rats con- 
sistently chose the circle. As far as could 
be judged by equivalent stimulii the tri- 


angular shape had acquired no cue 
value, size being still the sole operative 
cue. Lashley reports: “Several experi- 
ments of this general pattern have been 
carried out with essentially the same re- 
sult. If the animals are given a set to 
react to one aspect of a stimulus situa- 
tion, large amounts of training do not 
establish association with other aspects, 
so long as the original set remains effec- 
tive for reaching the food." 

These two experiments, one favoring 
the Hull-Spence theory and one the 
Lashley theory, are after all not directly 
contradictory to each other. Lashley's 
tests for equivalent stimuli show that the 
animals were not actually making any 
use of the shape cue in spite of all the 
incidental reinforcement it had received; 
but some invisible learning may have 
occurred. Suppose that Step 3 of Fig- 
ure 20-9 was extended into a learning 
series, with reinforcement for the tri- 
angle or else for the circle: quite pos- 
sibly the triangle would be learned more 
quickly than the circle. (Practically this 
result has been obtained by Bitterman & 
Coate, 1950.) So Lashley's result does 
not directly contradict the Hull-Spence 
theory. On the other hand the reversed- 
cue experiments do not directly contra- 
dict the Lashley theory, except so far 
as “continuity" is concerned. Lashley’s 
fundamental postulate can be roughly 
stated in terms of “attention": it is pos- 
sible for the rat, as it is for the human 
subject, to attend to a part or aspect of 
the total stimulus complex — not merely 
by fixing his eyes there, but also by re- 
sponding to size rather than shape, or to 
brightness rather than size, or to some 
detail that can serve as a target to aim 
at in jumping. Hull and Spence have 
said that “all stimuli" present at the 
right moment become associated with the 
succes$ful response, but apparently they 
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have not said that all these stimuli be- 
come equally associated. If some stim- 
uli can become strongly associated 
than others preseni at the same time, a 
selective factor more or less equivalent 
to attention must be operating. 

Combined and separated cues. Visual 
cues necessarily have size, shape, color, 
position, and perhaps other attributes 
which can be varied and put into differ- 
ent combinations. Let A and B stand 
for two positive cues, such as white and 
circle, and let small a and b stand for 
the corresponding negative cues, black 
and triangle. So AB is a white circle, a 
combined positive cue, while ab is a 
black triangle, the corresponding nega- 
tive cue. After the subject has learned 
to choose AB consistently as against ab, 
he is presented with these alternatives, 
Ab and aB. Will he choose the white 
triangle or the black circle? He would 
have no preference if A and B, now op- 
posed to each other, had been equally 
associated with the positive response. 
Usually he shows a strong preference, 
though the direction of the preference 
differs with the individual. 

This technique has been much used in 
the delayed reaction experiments, soon 
to be considered, with one of the vari- 
ables, say A — a, being the position of the 
doors or other objects, and the other var- 
iable, B — b, often being color; and it is 
found that position is much more easily 
learned than color by animals though 
not always by men. In the discrimina- 
tion experiments it seems almost certain 
that the rat notices the location of the 
doors more readily than the color, size or 
shape of any signs pasted on the doors. 
He learns locations and position habits 
very readily. So do other animals, in- 
cluding the chimpanzee. 

The technique just symbolized in let- 


ters was employed on chimpanzees by 
Nissen & Jenkins (1943). The animals 
learned to choose between two boxes 
marked with black and white squares, 
large and small. For “Tom,'* the posi- 
tive sign was a small black square, and 
the negative a large white square. 
When he had learned to choose the 
small black square consistently, he was 
tested with a small white square versus 
a large black square. In 50 such trials, 
interspersed with many of the regular 
training trials, he chose the small whit0 
square every time. Small size rather 
than black color was evidently his cue. 
Some of the other seven chimpanzees 
were found to choose by color rather 
than by size, but every one showed a de- 
cided preference, 74 percent at least, for 
either size or color. None of them had 
associated the two cues equally. 

Other recombinations and reductions 
of cues are possible. The authors just 
quoted tried some like this, AB vs. aB, 
a small and a large black square, with 
results similar to those just cited in 
showing that one of the two combined 
cues was usually much better learned 
than the other. 

Why one cue should be more easily 
learned than another, and why individu- 
als should differ in the cue that they 
learn more easily, are questions that can 
be answered in terms of “attention 
value" (p. 74). One stimulus because 
of its intensity or quality is intrinsically 
more likely than another to catch atten- 
tion. And one stimulus or object may 
be more likely to catch an individual's 
attention because of his past experience. 
This last statement, though reasonable 
enough, would carry more conviction if 
it could be demonstrated experimentally- 
An experiment of Lawrence (1950) met 
this requirement. Two alleys extended 
side by side straight forward from the 
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entrance. The experiment consisted of 
three stages: pretraining, training, test, 
(i) Both alleys were black or else both 
were white. If they were black, food 
was in the left-hand alley; but if they^ 
were white, it was in the right-hand 
alley. Black and white were the rele- 
vant cues and the rats learned to use 
them. Meanwhile curtains were pres- 
ent in both alleys half of the time but 
were irrelevant. (For half of the ani- 
mals, of course, the curtains were rele- 
vant, black and white irrelevant.) In 
this pretraining the animals learned to 
“ignore” the irrelevant cues. (2) In the 
training stage the cues were combined 
and both relevant; one alley was both 
black and curtained, the other both white 
and uncurtained; and the animals 
learned to take the black-curtained alley 
whether it was at the left or at the right. 
This AB — ab stage was mastered very 
quickly. (3) Finally came the Ab — aB 
test, one alley being black without cur- 
tains, the other white with curtains. 
The question tested was whether the pre- 
training, to use certain cues and ignore 
others, had been transferred to the sec- 
ond stage and so to the test. In the test 
27 of the 40 rats did ignore the cues 
which they had learned to ignore in the 
first stage. The attention value of the 
irrelevant cues had been diminished by 
the pre training. The author, Lawrence, 
though well disposed in general toward 
the Hull-Spence theory, reaches the con- 
clusion that an additional factor must 
be recognized. It is a perceptual rather 
than a motor factor, i.e., it operates dur- 
ing the reception of the stimuli rather 
than during the execution of the overt 
response. Lashley would probably call 
it the factor of attention value, but Law- 
rence prefers to call it the factor of dis- 
criminability of stimuli. In learning to 
respond to the difference between black 


m 

and white alleys, and to ignore the dif- 
ference between curtained and uncur- 
tained alleys, the subjects increase the 
effective difference (discriminability) of 
the colors and decrease that between 
curtains and no curtains. It would be 
premature for us to render a decision be- 
tween the claims of attention value and 
discriminability. At least the conclusion 
seems well established tliat stimuli pres- 
ent at the moment of a successful re- 
sponse come to be unequally associated 
witli the response, because of the opera- 
tion of a perceptual factor. 

“VTE-VICARIOUS 
TRIAL AND ERROR*' 

Presumably much could be discovered 
about the learning process if the sub- 
ject’s responses were carefully examined, 
instead of merely being tallied as *‘cor- 
rect” or ‘‘incorrect.” A start toward 
such a more penetrating study is made 
when we measure the latency of the re- 
sponses in a discrimination experiment. 
The hesitation that is often observed 
(PP- 57 ^^ 592 » 673) may play a part 

in the subject’s labor of finding. a de- 
pendable cue. In the two-door experi- 
ments, hesitation often consists in look- 
ing at both doors before jumping to one 
of them, as Lashley observed (1938) in 
the course of his tests for equivalent 
stimuli already considered on page 592. 
Much earlier (1912) he had observed 
similar behavior in the old discrimina- 
tion box and had noticed that a re- 
sponse made after hesitation was likely 
to be correct. Other early experiment- 
ers made similar observations, summa- 
rized by Dennis & Russell (1939). The 
behavior in question has been described 
as “looking from one door to the other,’* 
“alternately facing the two doors,” “turn- 
ing back and forth,” or “crouching to 
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jump at one door and then crouching 
before the other door, before finally 
jumping.” 

It was Muenzinger (1938) who gave 
this behavior the name of vicarious trial 
and error, abbreviated to VTE. By 
counting the shifts in each trial before 
the decisive movement, and by counting 
the trials that showed some of this be- 
havior, he made VTE into a definite re- 
sponse variable for the experimenter's 
use. VTE is sensory exploring, i.e., ex- 
ploring the situation by use of the senses 
before actually going beyond the choice 
point. 

Shock for correct choices. Muenzinger 
conducted a long series of experiments 
on the effect of so-called “punishment” 
for correct choices instead of for incor- 
rect choices. The rat was offered a 
choice between a dark and a lighted 
alley. The light was switched from one 
alley to the other irregularly in a series 
of trials, but always it was the lighted 
alley that led to food. One group of 
rats got a mild shock from the floor of 
the dark alley, another group from the 
floor of the lighted alley, and a third 
group received no shock in either alley. 
The setup and results are shown in Fig- 
ure 20-10. 

From the results tabulated under Fig- 
ure 20-10 we see that the quickest learn- 
ing occurred when there was shock in 
the dark alley. When a rat entered that 
alley he got a shock immediately, the 
sequence dark-shock was prompt and di- 
rect, and the dark-shock association was 
quickly established. What calls for ex- 
planation is the fact that shock in the 
light alley, on the path to food, was bet- 
ter than no shock. The danger of shock 
had the effect of increasing VTE at the 
choice point, and the VTE seemed to 
beneficial. Very much the same te- 
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Fig. 20-10. (Muen/jrigcr, 1934a.) A discrimina- 
tion box modeled after the simple T maze. The 
rat was placed at E, the entrance, and proceeded 
to C. the choice point, thence into one of the 
side alleys. A, and A„ and thence into the ad- 
joining food box if its sliding door was open. If 
he found this door closed, he would retrace to 
the choice point, explore the other side alley, 
find its dooi open, and obtain food. These 
doors, Di and D3. could not be seen from the 
choice point. 

Light-dark discrimination was required, with 
light the positive cue. The 15-watt lamp Lj il- 
luminated the alley A, through a diffusing sheet 
of ground glass, and similarly the lamp illumi- 
nated the alley Aj. When Lj was lit the door 
Dj was open, the other alley being dark and its 
door closed. (See Muenzinger & Powloski, 1951, 
for an improvement of this T discrimination 
box.) 

In some of the experiments hazards were intro- 
duced into the side alleys, such as a moderate 
shock from a floor grid, or a 6-inch gap to be 
jumped. 

Some of the results are tabulated below (from 
Muenzinger, Bernstone & Richards, 1938): 


Trials 
to learn 

No shock 107 

Shock in dark 
alley 35 

Shock in light 
alley 45 


Dark choices 

VTE 

{errors) in 

in first 

first 100 trials 

100 trials 

SS 

35 

11 

47 

17 

49 


suit was obtained in other experiments 
with the shock replaced by a gap in the 
floor or even by glass doors that merely 
enforced a 5-second delay at the choice 
point (Muenzinger & Wood, 1935; Muen- 
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Fig. ao^ii. (Wischner, 1947.) A 
discrimination box with doors to 
prevent retracing and with floor 
grids in the approach alleys. The 
doors are indicated by broken 
lines, the grids by parallel caross 
lines. LX arc 40-watt lamps (be- 
hind diffusing glass) only one of 
which is lit on any trial. F,F, are 
food cups, but only the one next 
to the lighted lamp contains food 
on any trial. I he rat is placed in 
E, the entrance compartment, and 
advances to C, the choice compartment, where he has the choice of a light and a dark alley, G,G. 
After crossing the giid, which may or may not be charged, he passes through the side door to the 
food cup and thence back through the side alley into E, where he remains shut in for the ao-30- 
second interval before the next trial. 

I his, then, was a light-dark discrimination experiment, with light positive, and with no oppor- 
tunity for retracing or correction of an error in the same trial. Some results reported by Wischner 
(t9l7- 1948. 19.50) are tabulated below: 

Trials Dark choices in VTEin 
to learn first zoo trials first zoo trials 

7 

SI 

35 


Fic. 20*12. (After Wischner, 
1947. p. 278.) The average 
learning curve of rats in the 
discrimination box of Figure 
20-11, with both food and 
shock always in the lighted 
alley. This is a Vincent curve 
(p. 536) designed to show the 
general course of learning by 
a group when the individuals 
differ considerably in the 
number of trials required to 
reach a criterion of mastery. 
Each individuaFs curve is di- 
vided into tenths along the 
base line, the percents of 
dark and light choices are 
determined for each succes- 
sive tenth, and the percents 
of all individuals for the same tenth are averaged. The two curves shown are of course equivalent 
to each other, but they are both included to bring out the fact that we have here two learning 
curves. The rats learned first to avoid the shock by taking the dark alley and second to obtain 
the food by taking the lighted alley. They also learned to minimize the shock. They would “get 
set before the lighted alley, hop on the grill landing on all four paws, and then hop off, clearing 

the grill in this fashion with a single contact." ^ 

(The last point on each curve lies beyond the limits of the Vincent curve and is added to show 
that trials were continued until ao consecutive trials gave only »o percent of dark choices.) 


No shock 

»52 

4.5 

Shock in dark alley 

104 

24 

Shock in light alley 

J 59 

55 
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linger tc Newcomb, 1956; Muenzinger & 
Fletcher, 1937). The authors’ sugges- 
tion is that VTE works by prolonging 
and improving the animal's reception of 
the important stimuli. 

In these experiments the “correction 
procedure" was followed, i.e., retracing 
was allowed so that each trial continued 
until the food was obtained. The non- 
correction procedure has yielded some- 
what different results, reported under 
Figure 20-11 (Wischner, 1947). 

We need not be disturbed by the dis- 
crepancy between the Muenzinger and 
Wischner experiments in absolute num- 
ber of trials. Each “trial with correc- 
tion" continues till the animal reaches 
the food. If his first choice fails, he cor- 
rects it, so in a way having two trials, 
the second being correct. Each “trial 
without correction" includes only a single 
choice, correct or incorrect. But why 
should shock for correct response make 
so poor a showing without correction 
and so good a showing with correction? 
The reason is pretty clear. When shock 
is in the lighted alley, with no correction 
allowed, a rat entering this alley first 
encounters the shock and later, since he 
cannot retrace, finds the food. The 
light quickly becomes a signal of shock, 
and the rat first learns to avoid’ the 
lighted alley, as shown in Figure 20-12. 
Consequently he does not at first often 
secure the food reinforcement, and it 
takes him many trials to form the light- 
food association. In Muenzinger's ex- 
periment with correction, however, the 
food reinforcement is obtained on every 
trial and the light-food association can 
be quickly established. Because of the 
conflict between the food-seeking and the 
shock-avoiding tendencies, there is much 
VTE which apparently assists in the 
learning. 

VTE is usually described as “looking” 


at both doors or alleys before making 
the decisive movement, but it is more 
adequately described as “looking and 
preparing to move," by crouching to 
jump, for example. In one experiment 
(Muenzinger & Gentry, 1931) the cues 
were auditory: tone versus silence. 
When the tone sounded, there was food 
in the left-hand alley and shock in the 
right-hand one; during silence the re- 
verse. VTE was much in evidence and 
seemed to be helpful. But what good 
could “looking" do since the visual cues 
were the same during tone and silence? 
Well, the important thing for learning 
is to get a quick sequence of cue, re- 
sponse, reinforcement — for example, a 
quick sequence of the compound cue, 
tone plus view of the left-hand alley, fol- 
lowed immediately by jump and food. 
Such a sequence is well suited to estab- 
lish an association. 

VTE and difficulty of discrimination. 
Another persistent investigator of VTE 
has been Tolman. One of his basic ob- 
servations (1939) was that a rat on the 
jumping stand exhibited more VTE 
in learning a white-black discrimina- 
tion than in learning the more diffi- 
cult gray-black discrimination. Now hu- 
man beings in a psychophysical experi- 
ment exhibit something much like VTE 
when discrimination is difficult but not 
when it is easy. They would not look 
back and forth between white and black, 
but they would do so in trying to decide 
which of two nearly equal grays was the 
lighter. As Tolman points out (i94i)» 
the human subject is told what cue to 
follow; for example, he is told to point 
to the lighter gray. The rat has to dis- 
cover for himself what stimuli are to be 
followed, and the large white-black difi 
fcrence “catches his eye" sooner than the 
smaller difference between two grays. 
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Moreover, the human subject lays aside 
from the outset any personal preferences 
he may have for darker shades, or for 
pointing to the right, or for pointing 
alternately to right and left. The rat^ 
has such preferences to overcome in the 
course of the experiment, and it is in 
the process of getting rid of them that 
VTE is likely to appear. A conflict 
arises between the existing habit and the 
incipient tendency to follow the relevant 
cue. In the individual case shown in 
Figure 20-13 the VTE clearly helped the 
animal break away from his position 
habit. 

Carrying this jumping-stand study 
further, Tolman 8c Minium (1942) started 
a group of rats with white-black discrimi- 
nation, white positive, and continued the 
experiment for many days after near per- 
fection was attained. The VTE count 
was high during the period of active 
learning and then sank to a low level. 
Now the task was made more difficult by 
the substitution of light gray for white 
as the positive stimulus. A few errors 
crept in and VTE rose for a time and 
then declined as near-perfect success was 
regained. Once more the task was made 
more difficult by the introduction of dark 
gray as the positive stimulus. Many er- 
rors now kept occurring, and VTE rose 
and remained high. At a gross descrip- 
tive level, these rats behaved like human 
beings in the psychophysical experiment 
— and in two respects: (1) having learned 
their “instructions’* in the first, white- 
black, part of the experiment, they 
showed more VTE when discrimina- 
tion became more difficult; and (2) 
when they found errors creeping in, they 
slowed down and looked more closely at 
the stimuli. As success is attained, there 
is a tendency in both rats and men to 
speed up and become less attentive to the 
necessary cues,*"- then some errors come in 


and induce renewed care and effort. 
Other instances of this sort were observed 
by Crannell (1942) in a different sort of 
problem. 
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Fig. 20-13. (Tolman, 1939.) Correct choices and 
VTE counts in the case of a single rat learning 
a white— black discrimination. White was the 
positive cue. There were six trials a day on the 
jumping stand. For the first seven days, this 
animal jumped to the left-hand door every time, 
so obtaining the food in exactly half of the trials. 
So far, there was no hesitation or VTE. But on 
the third trial of the eighth day, instead of jump- 
ing promptly to the left-hand door, which hap- 
pened to be black, he hesitated, turned to the 
other (white) door and finally jumped to that 
door. From that time on he followed the white 
cue more and more frequently and finally with 
almost perfect consistency. His VTE count in- 
creased during the period of active learning, and 
declined again when success in obtaining the food 
had reached the loo-percent level. 


VTE has also been observed in maze 
learning (Jackson, 1943), especially at 
choice points where the animal has a 
strong tendency to enter a blind alley. A 
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blind alley that points directly toward the 
food box creates this sort of diflftculty. 
The tendency to enter the blind alley has 
to be overcome, and VTE seems to be a 
factor in overcoming it. This is another 
example of conflict between an existing 
tendency and the incipient use of the cor- 
rect cue. Sometimes it is not so much 
conflict as uncertainty that gives rise to 
VTE. When the animal has learned to 
follow a certain cue consistently, and then 
a somewhat similar cue is substituted, un- 
certainty arises and with it hesitation and 
VTE. We just noticed one example, 
when a white-black discrimination had 
been thoroughly learned and then gray 
was substituted for the white. Lashley 
reported other examples in his tests for 
equivalent stimuli (p. 592). If the sub- 
stituted positive cue is not too different 
from the old one, it is followed consist- 
ently though with hesitation and VTE. 
If it is too different, the animal lapses into 
a position habit. 

The VTE studies have brought out sev- 
eral points of interest, the most important 
being perhaps the demonstration of hab- 
its and preferences that must be over- 
come in order to achieve a consistent 
adaptive response to a novel situation. 
The subject enters such a situation with 
pre-existing tendencies that must be over- 
come, and in the early stages of learning 
he is apt to pict up false cues that must 
be brushed aside before the situation is 
mastered. The learner never starts from 
scratch but always with a handicap. 

THE ‘‘DELAYED 
REACTION” 

A form of behavior that is well within 
human capabilities is suggested by the 
commands “Ready . . . Gol" At the 
Ready signal you prepare to perform a 
in act but the execution of the act is 


delayed until you receive the signal to Go. 
The act may be specified in the Ready 
signal as when a body of men receives the 
commands “Forward . . . March," or 
“To the rear . . . March." The delay 
may be much longer than a few seconds; 
it lasts overnight when you put your 
purse in a certain drawer and know ex- 
actly where to find it in the morning. 
Somehow — whether by aid of words or 
memory images or by some other symbolic 
and representative internal process — you 
are able to remember the location of a 
perceived object or activate your prepara- 
tion after an interval of time. 

If a similar ability could be demon- 
strated in subhuman animals, there 
would be some evidence of rudimentary 
symbolic processes in them. An experi- 
ment for investigating this possibility was 
designed by Carr and his associates in the 
Chicago laboratory. It was based on the 
discrimination experiment, as explained 
under Figure 20-14, and the first impor- 
tant research on the delayed reaction in 
animals and young children was per- 
formed by Hunter (1913). 

The animal receives a stimulus signal- 
ing the location of food but is not free to 
go there until after a delay. The re- 
sponse variable may be the maximum de- 
lay that still permits consistently correct 
responses, or it may be the percent of cor- 
rect responses after a certain duration of 
delay; and the animal's behavior during 
the delay period may throw light on the 
nature of the “symbolic" process. 

The two-stage or indirect method. The 
experimenter needs to base his delayed- 
reaction experiment on a well-established 
discrimination. To approach visible 
food is a well-established response, and if 
this response is utilized, a one-stage or di- 
rect method is employed. If the discrim- 
inative response must first be learned, the 
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method is two-stage or indirect. Both 
methods were introduced by Hunter, first 
the two-stage (1913) and later the one- 
stage (1917)- Figure 20-14 gives a dia- 
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Fig. 20-14. (Hunter. 1913.) Delayed-reaction 
box. Tins sbe was used for rats. The rat was 
admitted through a door at E to the detention 
chamber D from which he could look through 
glass walls (shown here by broken lines) at three 
open doors, 7!^ inches from the glass. Behind 
each open door is a j-candlcpower bulb. Only 
one bulb is lighted on any trial. When the 
experimenter raises the glass barrier, the rat is 
free to go directly to any one of the three open 
doors. If he enters the lighted door, he finds 
himself in a small chamber from which a side 
door leads around to E whcie he is given food. 
If he enters either of the dark chambers, his 
progress is blocked by the closed side door. The 
"delay” is introduced by the experimenter, who 
turns out the signal light before raising the glass 
harrier. In some of the experiments the deten- 
tion chamber, now made of wire netting, filled 
nearly the whole of the large box, so enabling the 
rat to approach the chosen door more closely and 
also to move about more freely before the wire 
barrier was raised. On the whole, the rats did 
somewhat better, but they still had to stay close 
to the chosen door in order to complete the cor- 
rect response after the delay. 

gram of the discrimination box used with 
rats in 1913. The rat had first to learn 
(by dint usually of 160-300 trials) to ob- 
tain food by choosing the lighted door. 
Delays were then introduced very gradu- 
ally, the light being. turned off while the 


animal was on his way to the door, then 
just as he was released by the experiment- 
er’s raising the barrier, and then just be- 
fore he was released. Finally the delay 
was lengthened until the response broke 
down, i.e., was not correct in much more 
than the chance % of the trials. Most of 
the rats broke down in less than 2 seconds, 
but a few held out for 3, 4, or even 10 
seconds. They would face toward the 
lighted door while the light was burning 
and for a second or two after it went out, 
but then would lose their aim. This 
“aim,” in the rat's case, was not a steady 
posture like that of a pointing dog, but a 
series of attacks on the barrier in the di- 
rection of the lighted door. When the 
rat was released, he went forward as he 
was momentarily headed, right or wrong. 
None of Hunter's 13 rats could regain the 
correct aim consistently after they had 
lost it. Jn order to make a correct re- 
sponse after the guiding light had ceased, 
they had to maintain their bodily orienta- 
tion. The same was true of his two dogs, 
but the dogs could maintain their bodily 
orientation longer, sometimes (but rarely) 
as long as 5 minutes, by standing, sitting, 
or lying with the body or at least the 
head pointed in tlie right direction. 
Hunter’s four raccoons sometimes showed 
a different type of behavior. After the 
signal light went out, they had no need of 
maintaining a fixed bodily orientation, 
but could turn from side to side and still 
go to the correct door when released, 
provided the delay did not exceed 10-15 
seconds. 

Young children in a different but fairly 
comparable setup did not maintain any 
fixed bodily orientation during the delay, 
and could still respond correctly after de- 
lays of 1-4 minutes and longer. They 
could attend to other things during the 
delay and still remember which object 
had been signaled. 
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As for the rat, he made a better showing 
in a similar experiment of Honzik (1931) 
who however introduced one change: he 
concealed the three doors behind an 
opaque screen during the delay period, 
instead of leaving them visible behind a 
barrier of glass or wire netting. The rats 
all succeeded after delays of 7 seconds 
or more, and they succeeded after run- 
ning around freely during the delay. 
An explanation: concealing the doors 
would prevent any approaches to the 
wrong doors during the delay, such false 
responses as would create interfering as- 
sociations and retroactive inhibition (p. 
761). 

There was for a time some disposition 
on the part of many psychologists to ques- 
tion Hunter’s finding on raccoons, for it 
was felt that only by some use of language 
could a subject remember which door had 
been lighted after the light had gone out. 
Children could use verbal means of iden- 
tification, by saying “middle, right, left.” 
However there was no evidence that the 
children in Hunter's first experiment 
used words in this helpful way. They 
sometimes said, “I know which it is. 
This is the one” (pointing). But it was 
evidently not the “This” but the pointing 
that identified the object. 

The one-stage or direct method. In 
Hunter’s second experiment (1917), made 
on a child of 13 months who did not yet 
talk beyond a few words, the direct or 
one-stage method was used. The child 
had already learned to retrieve an object 
that she saw placed in hiding. Now she 
was seated with three boxes in an arc in 
easy reach before her; she watched as a 
toy was placed in one of the boxes and the 
lid closed; her eyes were then covered, or 
idle was taken up and turned around, etc.; 
aiid finally she was reseated before the 


boxes and made her choice which was 
correct in about 80 percent of the trials 
after a delay of 15 seconds. 

Since that time this direct or retrieving 
method has been extensively used with 
monkeys and chimpanzees as subjects and 
with such striking success that no doubt 
remains of the genuineness of delayed 
reaction independent of language. A 
typical one-stage experiment on monkeys 
was reported by Tinklepaugh in 1928. 
While the animal was sitting on his cus- 
tomary chair and watching, the experi- 
menter hid a piece of banana under one 
of two tin cups on the floor. He then 
took the monkey out of the room for 5 
minutes, brought him back to his chair 
and told him to “go get the food.” The 
monkey unhesitatingly went to the baited 
cup, lifted it, and took the banana. The 
delay could be much longer than 5 min- 
utes without reaching any precise limit 
for successful response. 

Similar results from the chimpanzee 
were reported by Yerkes &: Yerkes in the 
same year (1928), with a follow-up study 
by Tinklepaugh (1932) who demonstrated 
“multiple delayed reaction” in both 
monkeys and chimpanzees. Several 
rooms of the laboratory were made ready 
by placing on the floor of each room two 
containers 4-5 feet apart and about 6 feet 
from a marked spot where the animal was 
to sit. Brought into the first room and 
seated at the designated spot, the animal 
watched the experimenter bait one of the 
two containers but was not permitted to 
approach the container. Instead, he was 
taken into the second room and treated 
similarly, and so on through the series of 
rooms. For the test, the animal was then 
taken again to each room, seated at the 
same spot and told to “go get the food/' 
In this test the chimpanzees surpassed the 
monkeys, for while the two monkeys 
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scored 8o percent correct in a series o£ five 
rooms, the two chimpanzees scored go 
percent in a series of lo rooms. Human 
adults in a similar experiment scored 
about on a par with the chimpanzees, not^ 
making systematic use of linguistic aids 
such as “right, left, left, right, . . 
According to their introspections, they 
sometimes used landmarks such as a spot 
in the floor and often could not tell what 
cues they were using. 

In an interesting variation of the single 
delayed reaction, Tinklepaugh (1928, 
1932), after baiting a container with a 
banana, secretly substituted a piece of car- 
rot or lettuce, a less preferred food. 
When the monkey or chimpanzee lifted 
the container, his behavior indicated sur- 
prise and disappointment. He con- 
tinued to search in the neighborhood for 
the missing banana. He was set for the 
particular food as well as for its position. 

Delayed reaction to color cues. In strik- 
ing contrast to this ability of the primates 
to identify an object by its location is the 
great difficulty they have in learning to 
use color as a mark of identification. 
This contrast was noted by the authors 
already cited and more definitely by Nis- 
sen and his co-workers. The chimpanzee 
possesses good color sense and can learn 
without excessive difficulty to use red and 
green (or black and white) in the discrimi- 
nation experiment. But if you place be- 
fore him a red and a green container and 
bait the red one, and then change their 
locations while he is not looking, he fails 
to pick the red one consistently after even 
a short delay. Only after enormous 
labor by the experimenter in providing 
the animal with special training designed 
to make him more attentive and respon- 
sive to the color difference can he be 
brought to a fair degree of success in de- 


layed reaction to color cues (Nisseru 
Riesen & Nowlis. 1938; Riesen. 1940; 
Riesen & Nissen. 1942; Finch. 1942). 
Human subjects have no difficulty in de- 
layed reaction to color, commonly report- 
ing the use of color names. Chimpan- 
zees or monkeys do not suffer from lack 
of linguistic aids when locations have to 
be remembered, probably because spatial 
relations are so directly “given" in visual 
perception and so directly followed in 
motor response. 

In a delayed-reaction experiment on 
children. Miller (1934) pitted color 
against position by an early use of the 
Ab — aB technique which we have de- 
scribed on page 598. Two boxes, one 
red and one yellow, stood a foot apart on 
the edge of a table before the child, who 
saw a toy dog placed in one of the boxes. 
The boxes were then screened for 10 
seconds, during which time they were 
interchanged in position. The screen 
being removed, the child was told to find 
the dog. Would he choose by color or 
by position of the two boxes? The result 
was very interesting. Children a year 
old chose mostly by position, but with in- 
creasing age color became the dominant 
cue. 

Here again we see that position can be 
learned and retained without any use of 
language. With regard to color, we 
might hastily conclude that the mere abil- 
ity to use the color names enabled the 
older children to notice and retain the 
color cues. But we must remember that 
human beings do much more with the 
colors than merely name them. The 
young child often learns the common 
color names before using them correctly. 
He later learns to attend to the colors 
themselves. In general, discrimination 
is primarily a matter of perception rather 
than of motor response. This fact is 
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again brought out in the experiment de- 
scribed under Figure 20-15. 
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Fig. 20-15. (Data from Nisseii, Carpenter & 
Cowles, 1936.) Delayed reaction in string pull- 
ing. Two food cups could be pulled in to the 
chimpanzee's cage by attached strings. One of 
the cups was baited with a piece of oiange while 
the animal watched. A screen was then inter- 
posed for the delay period which varied from 3 
to 120 seconds as the animal became more expert, 
but was equalized for the four conditions shown 
in the four sections of the figure. The two cups 
were eitlier 55 inches or 10 inches apart, and the 
same was true of the near ends of the strings 
where the animal pulled them. The percents of 
correct delayed reactions are shown. When the 
cups were far apart, practically all the responses 
were correct, but when the cups were close to- 
gether, there were many errors. In the first ca.se 
no harm was done if the 1 espouse ends of the 
strings were near together; nor in the second case 
was it any advantage to separate the response 
ends of the .strings. It was the location of the 
baited cup, not the prospective response move- 
ment. that was retained through the period of 
delay. 

CUE LEARNING BY 
HUMAN SUBJECTS 

If we compare these experiments on dis- 
crimination learning with the numerous 
human experiments on discrimination 
which go by the name of psycho- 
physics, we can see a good reason for 
the predominance of animal experi- 
ments in the field of discrimination learn- 
ing. The human subject in a psycho- 
physical experiment is told what cue he 
has to observe and discriminate. He is 
instructed in the case of visual stimuli, for 
example, to compare them in respect to 
intensity, or extent, or color, or shape; it 
would b© ridiculous tO leave it to him to 


discover the relevant cue if we are seeking 
to determine his ability in discrimination 
of intensity. The early psychologists, in 
trying to extend the psychophysical ex- 
periments to animals, were forced to 
leave it to the animal subject to dis- 
cover what cue was to be followed, and 
so what was designed as a psychophysical 
experiment became an experiment in 
learning — and quite an important one as 
we have seen. But if we now desire to 
carry these animal experiments back to 
the human laboratory, we find the tasks 
too easy to yield much infonnation about 
human learning. Imagine a human 
adult placed before two boxes, one 
marked with a triangle and the other 
with a circle, which are interchanged 
from trial to trial, and being told, 
“Choose one of these boxes and I will 
tell you whether you are right or wrong" 1 
The experimenter would need to be more 
subtle if he wished to obtain a learning 
curve or any light on the learning process. 
The cues would have to be more complex 
or obscure or conflicting. 

In one of the few experiments intended 
to bring out the process of discrimination 
learning in human adults, Prentice 
(1949) took pains to mislead the subjects 
by offering several false cues that were 
more obvious than the correct one. It 
was a “two-door" type of experiment. 
I’he subject saw two windows in a screen. 
One window showed a square, the other a 
circle. If the square was large, the circle 
was small, and vice versa; and if the 
square was white, the circle was black. 
The subject had two response keys, lo- 
cated under the two windows, one key 
marked with a square and one with a 
circle. He was instructed to choose the 
square or the circle and to signify his 
choice by pressing the corresponding key. 
Reward and punishment were provided: 
a light signal for a correct choice; a buzzer 
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for an incorrect one. In following any of 
the obvious cues, he would be correct 
only half the time, since size and shape 
were irrelevant and all that counted was 
the location of the white figure. “Press 
the key on the same side as the white' 
figure" was the solution. Simple 
enough! — but the setup and instructions 
were so misleading that 40 percent of the 
college students who served as subjects 
failed to reach the solution in 100 massed 
trials. The experimenter wished to ob- 
tain introspective evidence of any “hy- 
potheses" that the subjects were trying 
out early or late in the learning process. 
They were asked to report alter each trial 
“why they made the choice they did." 
False hypotheses were reported in the 
early trials, and the correct hypothesis or 
some approximation to it was often re- 
ported before the responses became con- 
sistently correct. 

The reversed-cues technique was tried 
on one group of subjects. For the first 
20 trials (a presumable “presolution pe- 
riod") they were rewarded where they 
should have been punished, and vice 
versa; then they were switched without 
break or comment to the regular rewards 
and punishments. It took about 20 ex- 
tid trials to make up for the 20 trials of 
false training. This result was quanti- 
tatively not in agreement with either of 
the two theories that have been so much 
debated, those of Lashley and of Hull and 
Spence (p. 594). For according to Lash- 
ley, the presolution period should not 
count one way or the other, and no extra 
trials would be required by the group 
that had the false rewards and punish- 
ments. But according to Hull and 
Spence, the presolution period should be 
so much to the good for the subjects that 
received the correct training, and so much 
to the bad for the others — a diSerence of 
40 trials to be made up. This quantita- 


tive reasoning may be open to some de* 
bate, and perhaps the most significant 
new result of this human experiment is 
contained in the following statement 
(Prentice, p. 190): “The solution typically 
appeared as a tentative hypothesis based 
on summarizing the results of the preced- 
ing three or four trials." In other words, 
the correct hypothesis is decisive, once it 
emerges; but it emerges as the cumulative 
effect of reinforcements obtained in a 
series of lucky successes. Or, in terms of 
“attention" (p. 74): the question is how 
the subject ever comes to notice the ob- 
scure correct cue, and the answer is that 
a series of chance successes forces it on 
his attention. Neither the Lashley nor 
the Hull-Spence theory, accordingly, can 
be accepted as adequate, but each has 
something to contribute. Evidence for 
this conclusion can be found in other 
studies, especially in one of Heidbreder 
(1924) which was reviewed in the first edi- 
tion of the present book. 

The learning of concepts. Experiments 
on concept formation have followed the 
general pattern of the discrimination- 
learning experiments. Behavior gov- 
erned by concepts requires that the same 
response shall be made to objects of the 
same class, but a different response or no 
response at all to objects not belonging 
to that class. A relatively simple experi- 
ment of this sort was made by Long (1940) 
on children 3 to 6 years old. A box with 
two small windows was placed before the 
child. If he pressed on the correct win- 
dow, a small bit of candy rolled out to 
him. Through one window he saw a 
rubber ball, through the other a rectangu- 
lar block of wood, and the ball was the 
positive stimulus. When the child had 
learned to choose the ball regularly, he 
was tested for equivalent stimuli (p. 589): 
spherical objects of various sizes, colors. 
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and materials were paired with various (igso).^ It was modeled after the paired- 
angular objects — and the spheres were associates experiment in memory but can 
consistently chosen. Cylindrical objects also be regarded as a form of the experi- 
substituted for the spheres were usually ment on discrimination learning. Non^ 
chosen after a little additional training, sense names were assigned to Chinese 
and flat cardboard circles were chosen as characters (Fig. 20-16), and the subject 
against flat polygons. When two poly- learned to name each character. These 
gons were presented, the one more nearly characters are compounds of smaller char- 
circular, i.e., having the larger number of acters known as radicals, and the same 
sides, was chosen about 75 percent of the radical is embodied in many compound 
time, except by the youngest children, the characters. Each of the characters em- 
three-year-olds. Thus the concept of a ployed by Hull contained one of 12 
sphere or ball, which was no doubt al- selected radicals, and all the characters: 
ready familiar to these children, was read- containing the same radical were assigned' 
ily adapted to cover other varieties of the same name. The characters were 
roundness. written on separate cards, and the cards 

were assembled into packs of 12 so that 
Experiments in naming. For analogous each pack contained all 12 radicals, 
experiments on human adults, the task The procedure was as follows: By aid of a 
has been made more difficult by the use of memory apparatus Pack No. 1 was ex- 
unfamiliar classes of objects, by the re- posed serially and as each character was 
quirement that more than two concepts shown its name was spoken by E and re- 
must be formed simultaneously, by the pea ted by O. The second time around, 

use of nonsense names to be learned for . 

j j • ' older literature on concept formation is 

the several concepts, and by other devices. more fully covered in the first edition of this 

A pioneer experiment was that of Hull book, pp. 800-806. 

Vm Ooneept Paek faek Paek 

1 XI XU ^ VI 

- f ^ US ¥1. 0 

- ^ S 

Fic. io-16. (Hull, 19S0.) Six of the radicals used, with their assigned nonsense names, and some 
characters containing each radical. 
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O tried to anticipate E in pronouncing 
the names, and the series was repeated 
until O had learned all the names for 
these 12 characters. Pack No. 2 was now 
shown, and O was told that the same 
names would be used and that he might 
try to “guess” the names the first time 
around. The order of the radicals was 
different from pack to pack. Six packs 
were learned and the percent of correct 
first-trial guesses increased in each suc- 
cessive pack; thus, on the average of 18 
subjects: 

Pack No, 2 ^ 4 ^ 6 

Percent correct on first trial 27 38 47 55 56 

This increasing ability to identify new 
representatives of a class was due in part 
to the subject's effort to discover how the 
characters called by the same name were 
alike, i.e., we may say, to his testing of 
definite hypotheses. The 27-percent cor- 
rect on the first trial of Pack No. 2 cannot 
be so explained because O had learned 
Pack No. 1 with no knowledge that a 
second pack would be presented. It was 
also true at the end of the experiment 
that many characters were correctly 
named although the corresponding 
classes could not be defined by a sketch of 
their radicals. This last result has been 
obtained in other experiments and in 
ordinary life. Certain objects (or peo- 
ple) appear similar without our being 
able to specify exactly how they are simi- 
lar. 

Sorting experiments. In a typical sort- 
ing experiment several classes of objects 
are mixed or shuffled and the subject is 
instructed to classify the objects by sort- 
ing them into groups that belong to- 
gether. It is left to him to discover what 
classification is appropriate. In one of 
her numerous experiments on the “at- 
tainment of concepts,” Heidbreder (1948, 
p. 202) used a pack.of 144 cards, each card 


with a different drawing on it, and in- 
structed her subjects (18 college women) 
to sort the pack into 9 piles, “according to 
a classification which you are to work out 
for yourself,” working as rapidly as possi- 
ble. The average time taken by the sub- 
jects was about 10 minutes. Some of the 
drawings are reproduced in Figure 20-17. 
There were three kinds of things in the 
pack, three kinds of nonsense forms, and 
number groups of 3, 4, and 6 items. 
The question was whether the subjects 
would discover all of these classes by their 
own efforts. For the subjects as a group 
the score was 81 -percent success in things, 
39 percent in forms, and 31 percent in 
numbers. This result agreed with the 
result of other experiments by the same 
author in showing that thing concepts 
were the most readily attained and used, 
number concepts the least readily. 
Thing concepts presumably have the ad- 
vantage of lying closest to the practical 
needs of manipulation in ordinary life, 
while number concepts have the disad- 
vantage of dependence on counting and 
the use of symbols. 

Another form of sorting task, much 
used as a test for individual differences, 
presents a collection of objects or draw- 
ings which can be classified in several dif- 
ferent ways — according to several differ- 
ent systems or principles. After the sub- 
ject has classified them in one way, he is 
asked if he can classify them differently. 
The purpose of the test is to ascertain 
whether he can shift readily from one 
basis of classification to another (WeigI, 
1941). Goldstein has found that brain- 
injured patients have great difficulty in 
making such a shift and has attributed 
the difficulty to lack of ability for “ab- 
stract behavior,” i.e., the ability to get 
away from the concrete situation and re- 
gard objects as specimens of a general 
class (Goldstein & Scheerer, ^941)* 
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Fic. 20-17. (Heidbreder, 1947, p. 95.) Sample drawings used in a sorting experiment (1948). Each 
column shows one sample of each of the 9 classes. In all there were 16 specimens of each class, 
each drawing being on a separate card, and the whole pack of 144 cards being well shuffled. 


This kind of task has been utilized by 
Grant and his co-workers in experiments 
on shifting cues. There is a pack of 64 
cards to be sorted into four labeled com- 
partments, without further instructions 
except that each throw of a card will be 
called *‘right” or “wrong" by the experi- 


menter. The four labels are: a single 
red triangle; two green stars; three yellow 
crosses; and four blue circles. So the 
cards in the pack can be matched with the 
labels in either color, form, or number. 
At first E arbitrarily calls the cards 
“right" if they are matched according to 
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color: but as soon as lo consecutive cards 
are correctly sorted on this basis, he shifts 
without warning to form, then to nwm- 
ber, and later once more around the list 
of categories. It took the subjects (9^ 
college students) only three or four trials 
on the average to discover the first rule, 
but when the first unheralded shift was 
made, they required 14 trials to discover 
what was wrong and find the new rule. 
The later shifts were more quickly mas- 
tered: in 1,^, 9, and finally in less than 8 
trials on the average. The subjects, or 
some of them, must have learned to ex- 
pect the shifts. In this experiment, in 
contrast to Heidbreder’s, the number con- 
cept was no harder to use than the form, 
but if anything a little easier, perhaps 
because the number of items stood out 
more distinctly (Grant, Jones k 1 allantis, 

1949)- 


61s 

As we have seen in several instances, ex- 
perimenters in the field of concept forma* 
tion are inclined to keep their subjects in 
the dark as to the nature of the real task, 
disguising it as a task in sorting or memo- 
rizing. Good results can however be ob- 
tained by a more straightforward proce- 
dure, with the subject informed that dif- 
ferent drawings are going to be called by 
the same name because they are of the 
same type, and with the experiment con- 
tinued till the subject gives a fairly ade- 
quate definition of each type. One such 
experiment verified Heidbreder's finding 
that concepts of things were quickly at- 
tained, concepts of numbers slowly — at 
least by women college students (Wenzel 
& Flurry, 1948). 

For a critical review of many experi- 
ments on concept formation, with bibli- 
ography, see Vinacke (1951). 
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MAZE LEARNING 


The systematic use of animal subjects in 
the study of learning began about 1900, 
experiments on the conditional response 
and on discrimination learning appear- 
ing shortly after that date, and experi- 
ments with the maze and with the prob- 
lem box shortly before it. The original 
interests of the experimenters were in 
brain physiology or in mental evolution, 
but the experiments they designed have 
continued to the present day to be im- 
portant in the general theory of learning. 
Evidently we could not do justice to hu- 
man and animal learning if we left out of 
account such essential achievements as 
learning to get about in the environment 
and to manipulate objects. Thorndike's 
problem box (1898) called for learning to 
manipulate a door button or some other 
object, while Small's maze (1899, 1900) 
called for learning a fairly complex path. 
Thorndike’s line of study will be con- 
sidered later (pp. 818 ff.). 

Small’s study was qualitative rather 
than quantitative, but for that very reason 
his careful observations still deserve at- 
tention as an introduction to maze learn- 
ing. He built a 6 X 8-foot reproduction 
of the famous Hampton Court maze and 
used it as an instrument of research. It 
was constructed of wire mesh and placed 
on a sawdust-covered wooden floor. 
Some food was placed in the central room 
of itbe maze, and two white rats were 


placed together at the entrance. Worki 
ing independently they explored back 
and forth throughout the maze, pausing 
to dig in the sawdust or bite the wires. 
The first one reached the food in 13 
minutes. They were left in the maze all 
night, and when tested the next clay, they 



Fig. 21-1. Ground plan of the Hampton Court 
maze as used by Small and his successors. 


covered the distance from entrance to 
food in 3 minutes. On subsequent trials 
the time became still shorter and the “er- 
rors” (entering a blind alley or retracing 
the main path) decreased to one or two 
per trial. In an intermediate stage of the 
learning they would hesitate near the en- 
trance and then "flash” through to the 
goal. They would enter a previously ex- 
plored blind alley slowly and then run 
out quickly. When not very hungry 
they would “play by the way, strolling 
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nonchalantly into the blind alleys,” but 
then making a quick dash to the goal box. 
Even when the run from start to finish 
was free from errors, it was not a stereo- 
typed motor routine. This maze offered^ 
two alternative paths, both leading to the 
goal but one shorter than the other; the 
rats came in time to take the shorter route 
almost exclusively. After the maze had 
been well learned, the experimenter 
opened a short cut which the rats quickly 
adopted. Small's observations led him 
to the theory that they learned the place 
rather than a sequence of movements. 
“The central fact in the process seems to 
be the recognition by the rats of particu- 
lar parts of the maze.” 

The fact that the white rat can master a 
complex maze, and do so fairly quickly, 
opened up a number of theoretical prob- 
lems; and in the effort to reach conclusive 
solutions of these problems psychologists 
have varied and simplified the maze pat- 
tern, standardized the experimental pro- 
cedure, and quantified the scoring of the 
animal's performance. These technical 
improvements will come to light as we 
proceed. 

SENSORY CUES IN 
MAZE LEARNING 

By use of which of the senses did Small's 
rats find their way through the maze? By 
smell? Doubtless the odor of food com- 
ing diffusely through the wire-mesh walls 
provided an incentive, but it could not 
lead the animals along the crooked path. 
Nor could the animals find the food by 
following their own previous trails, for in 
their wanderings they left their scent in 
the blind alleys as well as along the cor- 
rect path. Two of the rats became blind 
during the experiment, and yet learned 
the maze as quickly as the seeing animals. 
Small inferred that neither sight nor 


smell, but most probably toudi and kines- 
thesis provided die essential data for the 
rat's maze running. 

Watson (1907), in repeating and ex- 
tending these experiments, made a more 
serious effort to identify the sensory cues. 
His method was to exclude one sense at a 
time and determine (a) whether animals 
that had already learned the maze could 
still run it without error, and (b) whether 
previously untrained animals could learn 
the maze as quickly as the normal animal. 

Visual cues he excluded by darkening 
the room. Animals already trained in 
the light continued to run the maze cor- 
rectly in the dark, and untrained ani- 
mals learned as quickly in darkness as in 
the light. To make perfectly sure, he 
blinded some rats by removing their eye- 
balls, an operation from which rats re- 
cover promptly. Blind rats learned the 
maze as quickly as normal ones, and ani- 
mals blinded after learning the maze 
showed only a slight loss in efficiency. 
The essential cues, it seemed, could not 
be furnished by the sense of sight. 

Other rats were deprived of the sense 
of smell by an operation which removed 
the olfactory bulbs, a part of the afferent 
neural path from the nose to the brain. 
These anosmic animals learned the maze 
as readily as normals, or showed no dis- 
turbance in running a previously learned 
maze. 

Two rats he made partially deaf by re- 
moving from both ears the tympanic 
membranes and ossicles and then filling 
the middle-ear cavities with paraffin. 
These rats learned the maze as quickly as 
normals. 

The cutaneous senses could not be com- 
pletely eliminated by any feasible opera- 
tion, but the soles of all the feet were 
anesthetized in already trained animals 
without any disturbance of their maze 
running. Cutting short the vibrissac 
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(‘Vhiskers") made an animal insecure in 
his movements for a time, but 48 hours 
later the running of a previously learned 
maze was perfectly normal; and such ani- 
mals learned the maze in the normal time. 
Assuming that any important tactual cues 
must come from the vibrissae or the soles 
of the feet, Watson believed that he had 
pretty well excluded the sense of touch, 
as well as sight, smell, and hearing. 

By the logic of exclusion, therefore, 
Watson inferred that the essential cues in 
maze learning and running were fur- 
nished by the kinesthetic or muscle sense. 
Other internal senses, such as the organic 
and that of the semicircular canals, might 
play some part; but the external senses 
were not essential in learning, though un- 
doubtedly employed in exploration. 

This conclusion obviously needed to be 
checked, if possible, by elimination of the 
kinesthetic sense. Much later Lashley 
found a way of accomplishing this result 
in large measure, though not completely 
(Lashley & Ball, 1929). The afferent 
neural path from the muscles of the trunk 
and legs passes up the dorsal columns of 
the spinal cord and can be transected in 
the neck region. After general recovery 
from this operation a rat betrays his loss 
of kinesthesis by a sprawling gait, drag- 
ging his legs, and stepping on the back 
of the foot instead of the sole. Yet rats 
that had learned a maze before this opera- 
tion ran it almost perfectly after the op- 
eration, taking more time because of their 
inefficient gait, but following the correct 
path without straying into blind alleys. 
Rats that underwent the operation be- 
forehand learned the maze as easily as 
normal rats (Ingebritsen, 1932). These 
facts “argue against the primary impor- 
tance of kinesthesis in maze learning.*' 

Logically we seem to be driven to the 
highly improbable conclusion that the es- 
sc^iil cues in maze learning are fur- 


nished by the semicircular canals or by 
the stomach and other internal organs. 
We might continue our detective work by 
depriving rats of the semicircular canals 
— an operation that has often been per- 
formed in the study of those sense organs 
— and by cutting the vagus nerves and so 
depriving an animal of a large share of 
his organic sensation — another feasible 
operation. Apparently such experi- 
ments have been regarded as superfluous 
because another conclusion is logically 
possible, namely, that no single one q/ 
the senses is essential for maze learning. 

Alternative and multiple cues. Usable 
though not essential cues might be pro- 
vided by sight, by smell, by touch and 
kinesthesis, and even by hearing. I’he 
animal could use the best cues available, 
and the normal animal could use a com- 
bination of cues from different senses. 
Once this possibility is recognized we see 
that Watson's experiment is capable of 
further development. When he had 
found that neither blind rats nor anosmic 
rats were handicapped, he inferred that 
a blind-anosrnic rat would learn the maze 
as well as a normal rat. This inference 
has been tested both in walled and in un- 
walled or open mazes (see below for this 
distinction). Lindley (1930) used a 
walled maze with several groups of rats: 
normal, blind, anosmic, and blind- 
anosmic. The normal group learned 
this maze (up to a certain criterion) in a 
median number of 12 trials, the blind in 
14, the anosmic in 27; but for the blind- 
anosmic group no median could be found, 
since only 27 percent of this group suc- 
ceeded in learning the maze. For the 
open maze we have the extensive data of 
Honzik (1936) who obtained averages 
from large groups, 42 or more rats in each 
group. Their relative learning efficiency 
is fairly shown by the Mean errors on the 
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twelfth and twenty-fourth trials, as given 
in the following table: 


Mean errors 

on 12 th trial 

on 2 ^th trial 

Normal rats 

.1 

less than .\ 

Deaf rats 

.2 

.1 

Anosmic rats 

.2 

.1 

Blind rats 


1.1 

Blind-deaf rats 

4.2 

3-9 

Blind-anosmic rats 
Blind-deaf-anosmic 

5.8 

5*4 

rats 

6.2 

6.4 


As the initial error score on this maze is 
about 6.5, the blind-dea£-anosmics made 
practically no progress in 24 trials. The 
three groups of seeing rats — normal, deaf, 
and anosmic — differ but little and are re- 
liably superior to any of the blind groups. 
But to be merely blind is much less of a 
handicap than to be in addition either 
deaf or anosmic. The blind rat in the 
open maze can use either noise cues or 
odor cues, the latter being better accord- 
ing to the figures, and the difference being 
statistically reliable. But the blind-deaf- 
anosmic group, dependent on touch and 
kinesthesis, were apparently not learning 
the open maze at all, or only very, very 
slowly. The author comments as fol- 
lows: “The conclusion that is forced 
upon us by the results with blind-deaf- 
anosmic rats is not that kinesthesis has no 
function in learning but that an act can- 
not be learned by kinesthesis alone. It 
is probable that only after learning on the 
basis of exteroceptive stimuli has begun 
can kinesthetic impulses begin to take 
some part in the perfecting of the habit.” 
Other investigators have expressed simi- 
lar opinions. 

Cues as stimulus variables. In these 
operative experiments E manipulates an 
0-variable, the sensory equipment of the 
organism. It is possible to study cues 
also by manipulation of the environment, 
i e.* of the maze itself and its surround- 


ings. The original mazes, whether con- 
structed of wire mesh or of wood, had 
walled-in alleys. They allowed the sub- 
ject no general view of the maze and so 
excluded one of the chief advantages of 
Vision. They provided abundant tactual 
cues from the sides of the narrow alleys. 
Vincent (1912) and Miles (1930) intro- 
duced the open or elevated maze, in 
which the passages are simply wooden 
strips an inch or two wide, supported 
from beneath at such a height that the 
rats will not jump down and far enough 
apart to prevent their jumping across 
from one passage to another. There are 
no side walls to afford useful contacts, but 
vision is unobstructed. 

When walled and open mazes of the 
same size and pattern are tried on com- 
parable groups of normal rats, the open 
maze seems to be easier to learn, though 
the difference is not large or constant. 
With blind rats there is a large difference, 
the open maze being much harder for 
them. Blind rats are much inferior 10 
normals in the open maze but not in the 
walled maze. These relations are shown 
in the following results of Tsang (1934, 
1936), the score being the total number of 
blind alleys entered by the rat in the first 
150 trials: 



Walled maze 

Open maze 


M 

SD,, 

M 

SD„ 

Normal rats 

99 

14 

75 

9 

Blind rats 

loS 

10 

244 

18 


As an example of the manipulation of 
visual cues we may cite an experiment of 
('935) constructed duplicate 
walled mazes but painted the walls of one 
maze black throughout, while in the oth- 
ers the blinds were painted white and the 
through paths black, or the reverse, 
This visual difference greatly facilitated 
the learning, cutting trials to learn down 
from 34 to as few as 7. Even when all the 
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walk are painted alike, the rat can often 
see a dead end and so avoid the necessity 
of exploring a blind alley (Robinson & 
Wever, 1930). It has become a common 
practice to hang curtains in the alleys so 
as to prevent this easy discrimination. 

Another type of cue-manipulation ex- 
periment goes back to Carr’s important 
study of 1917. The principle is this: if 
an animal is using certain cues in finding 
his way through a maze, his run will be 
disturbed by altering these cues. For 
example, if light from one side of the 
laboratory room has been utilized as an 
orienting cue, moving the source of light 
will disturb the well-learned run. If the 
disturbance lasts only one or two trials, 
it may be due to the distraction of novelty, 
but if much new learning is necessary, the 
location of the light source was evidently 
an important cue. A variation of this 
experiment consists in continually chang- 
ing certain cues during the learning proc- 
ess and thus retarding the learning if 
these cues are important. These pro- 
cedures have been extensively employed 
by Honzik (1933, 1936) and by Wolfle 
(1935). Both intramaze and extramaze 
visual stimuli are found to serve as cues 
to the normal rat. Very interesting are 
the olfactory cues that a rat can find in a 
clean open maze built of wooden strips. 
If these strips are continually inter- 
changed, normal rats are not much hin- 
dered, but blind rats make slow progress 
in learning. From the blind rat’s sniffing 
at these strips of wood, it seems clear that 
he can distinguish one alley from another 
by their odors. Sounds also are utilized 
in unexpected ways: echoes from the 
walls, resonance of blind alleys, scratchy 
noises from different floor boards as the 
rat races over them, as well as extramaze 
noises from the street or living cage. Ex- 
tramaze visual stimuli can be rendered 
useless by a "house” (Honzik, 1936) or 


"dome" (Blodgett 8c McCutchan, 1947) 
which encloses the maze with a uniform 
screen. Such surroundings greatly in- 
crease the difficulty of some mazes (Wal- 
thal, 1948). Another way of destroying 
some useful extramaze cues is to rotate 
the maze between trials (Wolfle, 1935). 

It seems that the rat will use any cues 
available to him in the maze. The rela- 
tive usefulness of any cue depends on the 
characteristics of the particular maze and 
of the extramaze environment. 

THE MAZE PATTERN 
AS A FACTOR IN 
LEARNING 

The Hampton Court maze used in the 
early studies of maze learning (p. 614) 
was soon felt to be unnecessarily complex 
and irregular, and many other maze pat- 
terns have been designed in the effort to 
secure a reliable measure of learning 
ability and in the effort to investigate spe- 
cific factors in learning (Warden, Jenkins 
Sc Warner, 1935, pp. 234-244). For some 
purposes it is desirable to have all the 
blind alleys fundamentally alike, as in a 
T maze where the choice is always be- 
tween a right and a left turn. The one- 
unit T maze has been much used (p. 624), 
and at the other extreme are the multiple 
T mazes of Stone and others (pp. 619, 
639). The Y maze is similar except that 
the paths diverge at a smaller angle. The 
U maze is a T maze with an extra corner 
in each blind alley to conceal the dead 
end from a subject at the choice point, as 
in Figure 21-2. This particular pattern 
can be called semilinear since the correct 
path extends forward with only slight de- 
viations to the right or left. A com- 
pletely linear pattern is shown in Figure 
21-3; it is practically one-dimensional as 
contrasted with the out-and-out two- 
dimensional character of Figure 21-4* 
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Fig. 8 1-4. The short cross lines show the loca- 
tion of doors used to limit backtracking. When 
the animal had passed a door it was closed behind 
him by £. The false doors, indicated by broken 
cross lines, appeared the same as the true doors 
hut were never locked. 


Fig. ai-j. (Duel. 1934.) A lin- 
ear maze set up as a “simple al- 
ternation’' problem, requiring 
the choices LRLRLRLR, Gen- 
eral orientation is no guide in 
the choices. The linear maze 
has somewhat the character of a 
temporal maze (p. 628), and is 
diilicult for a rat, though easily 
mastered by human verbal de- 
vices. 



Fig. 21-5. (Stone Sc Nyswander, 1927.) Detail of 
construction of the T maze, the plan of the whole 
maze given in Figure 21-4. The door here shown 
is at the entrance; the interior doors are not 
shown. A little of the wire mesh ceiling is shown 
at the left of the figure. 


Such differences in pattern are bound to 
make a difference in the speed of learning 
^md in the order in which various parts 
of the same maze are mastered. The 


most striking pattern effect is the great 
difhculty of the linear maze as compared 
with a round-about course (Fig. 21-4). 
We might expect the opposite since the 
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linear pattern is simpler to the eye. But 
it is more restricted in cues useful to the 
learner who has to distinguish one choice 
point from another so as to respond dif- 
ferently. In a linear maze all the choice 
points are made exactly alike in intra- 
maze cues, and almost alike in such extra- 
maze cues as the direction of the light. 
In the roundabout pattern the extramaze 
stimuli, at any rate, differ from one choice 
point to another. 

A curious fact that shows the impor- 
tance of the maze pattern has come to 
light in many studies both in the maze 
learning of rats and in similar human ex- 
periments. When the maze pattern re- 
mains the same, the same blind alleys are 
found to give special difficulty: in an open 
or an enclosed maze (Miles, 1930); to 
blind or to seeing rats (Weaver & Stone, 
1928; Lindley, 1930); to rewarded or to 
unrewarded rats, with food present or ab- 
sent (Tolman & Honzik, 1930); and in the 
first trials or in later trials, though the 
correlation here is not so close (Ballachey 
& Buel, 1934b; Walthal, 1948). In hu- 
man learning of a given maze pattern, the 
same blinds are easy or hard whether the 
pattern is presented as a stylus maze or 
as a finger maze (Nyswander, 1929); 
whether it is laid before the subject in one 
or another position (Higginson, 1937); 
whether it is traced with the right or left 
hand (Warden ig24a); and whether it is 
learned by the verbal, visual, or motor 
method (Warden, 1924b). The ine- 
quality of the blind alleys is reduced by 
the verbal method, as one would expect, 
and still the same alleys remain the most 
difficult (p. 652). When the same maze 
pattern is learned by both rats and human 
subjects, the relative difficulty of the 
alleys is not wholly the same by any 
means, and yet there is some correspond- 
ence (Fig. 21-6). 
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Fw.. 21-6. Relative difficulty of the different 
blind alleys in the Slone 1 2-unit T maze (Fig. 
21-4). Data on vats are from Weaver & Slone 
(1928), Heron (1930), and Skard (1950) — a total 
of 170 rats, ihc different samples being in fair 
agreement. Data on human siil)jects are from 
Husband (1931) and Skard (1950) — a total of 40: 
humans. The ordinates in the figure show what, 
percent of all the errors (alley entrances) occurred 
in each alley. If the errors had been equally 
divided among the 12 blind alleys, each alley 
would have had 8.3 percent of the total, as indi- 
cated by a horizontal line. In fact, alley No. 5 
was responsible for twice its share, for rats and 
humans alike. Alley No. 21 was difficult for 
both species, but the humans more than the rats 
resisted the tendency here to anticipate the final 
turn to the goal. The first two blind alleys, 
numbered 1 and 3, were soon eliminated by the 
human subjects, while the rats, as observed by 
Hirsband, w^re inclined to “enter the maze cau- 
tiously, nosing around and making slow progress 
in the first alley or two, then suddenly speed up 
and dart through the remainder of the pattern 
accurately.” But the only marked difference be- 
tween the two speties is seen at alley No. 17, 
which was the easiest of all for the rats but the 
hardest of all for the humans. The forward- 
going, dodging alternately right and left, tend- 
ency of rats protected tliein fiom tliis particular 
trap, but why it should be so alluring to the 
human subjects is not clear. The number of 
human subjects, however, is too small to give 
reliable percents. 


Alternation in maze running. There 
are several "tendencies,'' as one may call 
them — or response probabilities — that 
show up in maze running in relation to 
the maze pattern. One is a tendency to 
make alternate right and left turns in lo- 
comotion — a tendency to dodge right and 
left alternately instead of dodging repeat- 
edly to the same side. (It is a valuable 
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asset when you are trying to steer a 
straight course through a piece of woods!) 
This tendency was brought to light by 
Dashiell & Bayroff (i 930 - ^heir one- 
unit maze. No. i in Figure 8 1-7, rats after^ 
making the forced right turn at the first 
corner were likely to make a left turn at 



Fic. 21-7. (After Dashiell & Bayroff, 1931.) 
Maze patterns used in a demonstration of the 
fonvard-going tendency. 

Pattern i uas tried on maze-naive animals that 
liad been handled sufficiently to overcome timid- 
ity. Of 91 such animals on their first trial. 63 
or (»9 percent took the left or forward alley at 
the choice point. 

Patterns 2 and 3 were learned by groups of 
rats, and No. 5 was learned much more rapidly 
than No. 2. On the average of the first five trials, 
the blind alleys of No. 2 were entered four times 
as often as those of No. 3. This difference was 
obtained in mazes of several sizes of the two pat- 
terns. 

the choice point following. They did so 
on the first trial and without any food 
being present. In U mazes each choice 
point beyond the first is immediately pre- 
ceded by a forced turn to the right or left, 
and the tendency is to choose the reverse 
turn at the choice point. In maze No. 2 
of the same figure, this tendency would 
predispose the animal to enter all the 
blind alleys; and this maze was actually 
found to be very difficult to learn. In 
maze No. 3 the same tendency leads the 
animal away from all the blind alleys; 
and this maze was found to be very easy. 


In our Figure 21-8, accordingly, rats would 
be likely in the early trials — before learning 
better — to enter the first and second blind 
alleys, to avoid the third and fourth, to enter 
the fifth and avoid the sixth, and so on. In 
a T maze such as our Figure 21-4 there arc no 
forced turns and we cannot say that the rat 
will reach a choice point immediately after 
making a certain turn; but we can say that 
whenever the preceding choice has been cor- 
rect he will approach the next choice point 
with a tendency to reverse the turn and so to 
enter the blind alley or to choose the correct 
path. We can thus make some predictions 
as to the relative difficulty of the various 
blinds in the maze; and these predictions are 
fairly successful when applied to a large “pop- 
ulation."' So, in Figure 21-6, p. 620, the 
curve tor rats shows that nearly all the rela- 
tively difficult blind alleys are those favored 
by this tendency to make alternate right and 
left turns. 

The tendency we are considering was 
originally named the “forward-going 
tendency" by Dashiell & Bayroff, who care- 
fully distinguished it from any general 
orientation toward the goal. “Centrif- 
ugal swing" was soon suggested as 
being a more explanatory designation 
(Schneirla, 1933). If an animal takes a 
left turn at considerable speed, he is 
forced to make a wide swing and so ap- 
proach the right-hand alley at an im- 
mediately following choice point. By re- 
cording the rat's course in the intervening 
alley Ballachey 8c Buel (1934a) found 
many instances of the predicted behavior. 
One difficulty with this explanation is 
that the rat shows the alternating behav- 
ior even on the first trial when his loco- 
motion is too slow to generate any strong 
centrifugal force. 

A more comprehensive suggestion is 
that alternating right and left turns in 
locomotion are due to Pavlov’s “internal 
inhibition," Hull's “reactive inhibition/' 
which is internal resistance to the im- 
mediate repetition of a response. If we 
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assume that the execution of a certain 
movement generates a (very temporary) 
inhibition of this sort, we can see how a 
right turn would throw the advantage to 
a left turn at a choice point reached a 
few seconds later. 

Another form of alternation in the 
maze has often been referred to reactive 
inhibition. This is the alternation at 
the same choice point in repeated trials, 
a tendency that has been known for many 
years (Solomon, 1948, pp. 18-26). Place 
a rat at the entrance to a one-unit T 
maze; give him a bit of food whichever 
side he chooses and immediately replace 
him at the entrance. In over 80 percent 
of the cases he makes the opposite choice 
on th^ second trial, and he does so from 
the beginning of the experiment (Dennis, 
1939; Heathers, 1940). Or, having thor- 
oughly accustomed a rat to finding food 
in either goal box of the T, remove one 
arm and give him 10 massed trials to food 
in the other arm; then replace the arm 
and immediately give him a choice run — 
and he will always choose this opposite 
arm. The tendency to reverse increases 
with repeated massed runs to the same 
goal box. It dies out with lapse of time, 
at first rapidly and then more slowly, 
being sometimes detectable after as long 
as 12 hours (Zeaman Sc House, 1951). 

One reason for doubting that this sec- 
ond form of alternation is due to reac- 
tive inhibition is that it does not die out 
much sooner; for other work on reactive 
inhibition emphasizes its very transient 
nature. Another reason is that the alter- 
nation at a single choice point can be 
shown to be an alternation, not between 
right and left turns, but between the two 
paths which open out from the choice 
point (Montgomery, 1951c, see p. 670). 

Both of the mentioned forms of alter- 
nation are cut across by another tendency 
that we have already encountered in dis- 


crimination learning (p. 593), the predis- 
position of individual rats to prefer the 
right or left side at a choice point, and so 
to fall into position habits. 

Evidently the rat does not start from 
scratch in learning a maze. He starts 
with some handicaps and some advan- 
tages due to his natural tendencies as re- 
lated to the particular maze pattern. 
These tendencies appear even on the first 
trial, before he has located the goal, and 
many trials and much reinforcement of 
the correct choices may be necessary to in- 
sure an unerring run through the maze. 

Goal-dependent tendencies. After the 
subject has found the goal and been re- 
warded, new tendencies emerge which de- 
pend on the location of the goal in the 
maze pattern. 

Goal gradient. Prompt reward is the 
most effective reward. There is evidence 
for this reasonable statement in different 
fields of learning. If delays are inter- 
posed between the successful act and the 
reward, the longer the delay, the slower 
the learning. In the maze, the last choice 
point is closest to the reward and should 
have an advantage over the choice points 
farther back along the route. I'he goal- 
gradient hypothesis says that, other things 
being equal, blind alleys will be elimi- 
nated in reverse order, beginning with 
the one closest to the goal (Hull, 1932). 
As a matter of fact, other things are not 
equal in most mazes, and the goal gradi- 
ent seldom appears clearly. It is con- 
cealed by the ‘‘tendencies’' already men- 
tioned and by others still to be con- 
sidered. 

Anticipation. There is an easily dem- 
onstrated tendency to make the final turn 
to the goal prematurely if the maze af- 
fords an opportunity for such anticipa- 
tion. In Figure 21-7, the No. 3 maze 
which is so easy as it stands can be made 
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very difficult by a mere shift of the food 
box to the other arm of the final unit. 
It then calls for five left-hand turns fol- 
lowed by a single turn to the right — an 
easy task for a subject who can count, but 
difficult otherwise. A rat, a chimpanzee, 
or even a heedless human subject is in- 
clined to make the right-hand turn too 
soon, with the result that the semifinal 
choice point, instead of being next to the 
easiest, as it should be according to the 
goal gradient, becomes the hardest of all 
(Spragg, 1933, 1934. 1936; Snygg, 1936). 
Besides the final correct turn, other out- 
standing turns in such a maze as Figure 
21-2 or Figure 21-4 are likely to be antici- 
pated. Anticipation can be explained in 
part by stimulus generalization (similar- 
ity of choice points). 

Goal pointing. When a maze has been 
partly learned, the location of the goal 
has an effect such that alleys leading 
toward it are more alluring than alleys 
leading in the opposite direction (Spence 
k Shipley, 1934). A clean demonstration 
of this tendency is difficult to achieve be- 
cause of the interfering tendencies to al- 
ternate and anticipate. 

General orientation toxvard the goal. 
Besides goal pointing there are other in- 



Fic. 21-8. (Dashicll, 1930.) The checkerboard 
or open-alley maze. The alleys were 4 inches 
wide. The exit led into a food box. The ceil- 
ing light was over the center of the maze where 
it could Hot serve as a guide. 


dications that a rat after the first few ex** 
ploratory trials begins to steer in the gen- 
eral direction of the goal. When the di- 
rection of the goal is of no help at any of 
the choice points, as in the linear maze 
"(Fig. 21-3), the maze is difficult to learn; 
but when the direction of the goal can be 
of some help, as in Figure 21-4, the maze 



Fig. 21-9. (Dashiell, 1930.) An individual rat’s 
first eight runs through the checkerboard maze. 
In later trials he followed still other routes. 


is relatively easy. The Dashiell checker- 
board pattern (Fig. 21-8) offers many 
equally correct routes from the entrance 
to the goal, and rats learn very quickly to 
follow some of these routes. As they 
vary their route from trial to trial, they 
cannot be using local cues at the choice 
points but must be steering in the general 
direction of the goal. 

But is it necessary to assume any general 
orientation toward the goal, any reinforce- 
ment of the correct runs, or any learning at 
all, to account for the rat's behavior in this 
maze? Great doubt has been expressed, as by 
Buel 8c Ballachey (1935). Suppose the rat 
simply follows his natural tendency to turn 
alternately right and left. If he turns left at 
the entrance, his next turn will be to the right, 
then to the left, and so on. He will infallibly 
reach the goal without error unless he gets into 
one of the side pockets. A real difficulty 
with this explanation can be seen in Figure 
21-9. This rat on his first trial did not follow 
the alternating tendency consistently. He 
wandered somewhat, though less than most pf 
the other rats tested by Dashiell. Like all the 
others, however, this rat cut down his wander- 
ings greatly after finding the food box once 
or twice. He learned something, and in view 
of the variety of his subsequent routes to the 
goal, what he learned must have been the 
location or direction of the food box. 

Two outstanding types of route taken by 
rats in this maze are the L-shaped outside 
route of this particular animal in trials 5 and 
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6, and the central zigzag taken in trials 7 and 
8* Muhlhan & Stone (1949)* using a similar 
maze, found that the L routes were chosen 
most in the early trials, but that the zigzag 
routes became more and more common and 
dominated after 15-20 trials. The zigzag is 
no shorter but it seems more direct (to a hu- 
man subject anyway) and it has the advantage 
of keeping away from the side pockets which 
often cause trouble. 


SOME MATTERS OF 
TECHNIQUE 

Control of conditions. If we were sur- 
veying an animal’s behavior with particu- 
lar attention to his ability to find his way, 
we should probably not select so artificial 
an environment as the maze. The psy- 
chologist has employed the maze for a 
rather different purpose. He has been 
investigating the process of learning. 
Consequently, he has insisted on know- 
ing what cues, intramaze and extramaze, 
are present and useful to the animal; and 
the history of these investigations has 
shown what cues are likely to be useful 
and should be known to an experimenter 
and described in his report. He should 
also know what reinforcements are ob- 
tained by the animal. This matter has 
not been fully worked out. Food in the 
goal box is a sure incentive to a hungry 
animal. But, as we shall see later, even 
reaching an empty goal box and being 
taken out and placed in the living cage 
may be sufficient incentive to motivate 
learning. Success in reaching the goal is 
sufficient reward for a human subject, 
and he derives obvious reinforcement 
even before he reaches the goal when he 
avoids a treacherous blind alley or reaches 
a familiar landmark. May not a rat get 
similar reinforcements while exploring a 
maze? Reinforcements depend on the 
state of the animal. Being taken out by 
the experimenter may be a reward or a 


punishment according as the animal is 
accustomed or unaccustomed to being 
handled. 

For quantitative work it is sometimes 
desirable to impose restrictions on the 
animal’s freedom of movement in a maze. 
Retracing toward the entrance is a char- 
acteristic type of behavior but a nuisance 
to the experimenter who desires an ac- 
curate way of scoring the subject’s errors. 
For this reason one-way doors are often 
inserted between the successive choice 
points. Locked doors are used in “forced 
runs” to the right or left at a choice pointy 

Correction, noncorrection, and rerun 
methods. Consider first a maze with a 
single choice point, like the one-unit T 
maze that has been much used of late. 
Let the starting point or entrance be S, 
and the two food boxes F^ and Fg, as in 
Figure 21-10. Let food be present in 



Fir.. 21-10. A simple T maze. When the non- 
corrcction method is used, one-way doors at Di 
and Da pi event the animal from correcting his 
first choice. These doors are not used in the 
correction method. 

only, so that the correct run can be repre- 
sented by SFj. If no correction is al- 
lowed, an incorrect run is simply SFg, the 
animal being taken out of Fg and placed 
in a cage till the next trial. If correction 
is allowed, an incorrect run is represented 
by SFgF, since the animal after finding 
Fj empty will eventually arrive at and 
obtain some food there. 

The reinforcements provided by these 
two procedures should be carefully con- 
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sidered, as they have been by Hull & 
Spence (1938). by Kalish (1946), and by 
Wischner (1947)* The last-named ex- 
perimenter was concerned with discrimi- 
nation learning, and his results have been 
cited on pages 601-602. Both methods 
are alike in rewarding a correct run by a 
bite of food, but they differ in the effect 
of an incorrect run. (1) With no cor- 
rection allowed an incorrect run brings 
no reward except that of being taken out 
of the maze, so that reinforcement defi- 
nitely favors the correct choice and leads 
to its establishment. (2) With correction 
allowed an incorrect choice leads to the 
goal by the indirect route, SF^F^. Both 
choices are thus reinforced by food, but 
the prompter reinforcement of the correct 
choice and the extra work involved in the 
indirect route combine to give the ad- 
vantage to the correct choice — quite aside 
from the question of ‘‘place learning,*' to 
be considered shortly. Either proce- 
dure, therefore, may lead rather quickly 
to the establishment of the correct 
choice. 

But suppose the wrong side has a strong 
advantage to be overcome. It may be 
the preferred side because of a well- 
established position habit, or it may be 
attractively dark while the correct alley 
is repellently bright, or there may be a 
shock in the correct alley. In such cases, 
with no correction allowed, the animal 
may go so consistently to the wrong side 
as never to find the food. Forced runs 
may be necessary to reveal the presence 
of food in the other alley; or, after the 
tendency to go to the wrong side has been 
sufficiently extinguished by lack of rein- 
forcement, the exploring tendency may 
take over and lead to the food. Quicker 
results are obtained by the correction 
method, though the animal may persist 
for many trials in following the indirect 
route, SFgFj, to tlie food. 


The rerun method, as it is sometimes 
called, or try-try-again method, was used 
by Lashley (1930) in connection with his 
jumping-stand apparatus for the study of 
discrimination learning (p. 584). When 
a rat made a wrong choice and fell into 
the net, he was picked up by the experi- 
menter and replaced immediately on the 
stand for another try, and so on, with no 
change in the stimulus, until the right 
choice was made. In our T-maze ex- 
ample, an animal going to Fg is immedi- 
ately replaced at S, and so on until he 
makes the correct response, SF^. This is 
a noncorrection method but with some 
differences: (1) the animal is not released 
from the situation till he has made the 
correct response; (2) at the minimum in- 
terval between successive choices the 
tendency not to repeat a response (p. 620) 
has the best chance of counteracting the 
position habit; (3) the whole continuous 
series of responses terminating in a cor- 
rect response and reinforcement is some- 
times counted as one trial so that the 
number of trials required appears re- 
markably small in comparison with the 
number required for learning by the 
other two methods. Accordingly, Muen- 
zinger & Powloski (1951) abandon the 
counting of “trials'* and count instead the 
number of reinforcements and the total 
number of false responses. 

Scoring the maze performance. Each 
single trial can be timed, of course, 
though often that measure is not em- 
ployed. With a one-unit maze the re- 
sponse can be classed as correct or incor- 
rect, and with a multiple-unit maze the 
errors can be counted for each trial. The 
counting of errors is simplified by the use 
of doors to prevent retracing, and often 
a rat is allowed to penetrate a blind 
alley a certain distance, say 4 inches, be- 
fore an error is scored against him. 
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For the learning process as a whole, 
several scores are possible: 

1. Number of trials required by the 
subject to reach a chosen criterion, which 
may be three successive errorless runs, or 
nine perfect in a sequence of lo runs, or 
any other well-defined standard. 

2. Total number of errors made before 
the criterion is reached. 

3. Total working time before the cri- 
terion is reached. 

4. Total time or errors in a specified 
number of trials counted from the be- 
ginning. Here there is no criterion and 
the learning is usually not complete for 
all the subjects. 

5. Group averages can be computed 
for any one of the above scores, but care 
must be exercised in handling the skew 
distributions that are often obtained. 

6. Each subject's learning curve can be 
plotted from the time or errors in succes- 
sive trials. For methods of combining 
individual learning curves, see page 435. 

WHAT IS LEARNED IN 
THE MAZE? 

Two questions that have exercised the 
students of maze learning might be la- 
beled the What and How questions. 
With a rat as subject, behavior can be 
examined from trial to trial for evidence 
on the questions: "What has he learned?" 
and "How has he learned it?" These 
questions are related to each other and 
also to the question of cues, and are not 
usually kept entirely separate. But in 
general we may say that the What ques- 
tion has been uppermost in the numerous 
experiments on motor learning versus 
spatial learning, while the How question 
dominates in the experiments on the 
controversial "latent learning." The 
What question, it would seem, calls 


simply for an adequate description of the 
animal's behavior, while the How ques- 
tion calls for some theorizing as to proc- 
esses going on in the organism^ 

Behavior in the maze can concHvably 
be described in two different ways~in 
two sets of terms which may be called 
the organismic and the environmental. 
tJsually it is described in environmental 
terms. The animal is said to enter many 
blind alleys at first, and to eliminate 
these blind alleys as learning progresses, 
until finally he takes the shortest route 
the goal. But if we limit our description^, 
to organismic terms, we say that on the 
first trial the animal first turns to the 
right (in the Hampton Court maze. p. 
614), advances perhaps 10 slow steps, 
makes a U-turn, advances 20 slow steps, 
turns to the right, advances 6 slow steps, 
and so on; but after several trials he first 
turns to the left, takes 5 leaps, makes a 
rapid turn to the right, takes 3 leaps, and 
so on. Either type of description is pos- 
sible, but the question is which type 
gives the more adequate account of the 
behavioral changes that occur in the 
process of learning. 

Maze running described as a sequence 
of movements. Watson (1914) regarded 
a well-learned run through the maze as a 
chain reflex: "Each movement executed 
would arouse new contact and kinesthetic 
impulses which in turn would release 
the succeeding movements (p. 212). • 

When the useless movements are elimi- 
nated the correct movements arise seri- 
ally without any chaining or linking in 
any material sense (bonds, connections, 
etc.) (p. 260)." In these passages Watson 
was as much interested in explaining how 
the animal learns as in describing what 
he learns, but his description is xlear 
enough: the animal eliminates useless 
movements and finally runs through the 
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maze by a fixed sequence of movements. 

Transfer tests. One way of testing this 
description was suggested by Carr & Wat- 
son (1908): after an animal has mastered 
th^^aze, change the maze or the condi- 
tions and see what the animal carries over 
by transfer from the previous learning. 
These experimenters constructed a large 
maze in which certain alleys could be 
lengthened or shortened without any 
change in the necessary turns. Animals 
trained in the long form until “their reac- 
tions had become thoroughly automatic** 
dashed head on into the ends of some of 
the shortened alleys, and after being thor- 
oughly trained in the short form, they 
showed similar disturbances when shifted 
back to the long form. Their behavior 
conformed very well to Watson’s descrip- 
tion. 

Another experiment of the transfer 
type was devised by Macfarlane (1930). 
A multiple T maze was placed in a tank 
of water. The water was 8 inches deep, 
forcing the rats to swim, but a false floor 
could be inserted, which left the visual 
appearance of the maze unchanged but 
required wading instead of swimming — a 
very different sequence of movements. 
Six groups of 18 to 20 white rats were 
used, each group having a certain num- 
ber of trials with one form of locomotion 
and being then shifted to the other form 
by the insertion or removal of the false 
floor. The table below shows the mean 
number of errors per rat in the trial just 
before the shift and in the trial just after 
the shift. 

There was no increase in errors when 
the shift from one form of locomotion to 
the other occurred early in training, and 


only a slight disturbance when it occurred 
after the maze had been thorou^ly 
learned. When the animals after learn- 
ing the maze by swimming found solid 
bottom under their feet for the first time, 
^**they halted, sniffed, stood upright, 
tested the strength of the wire mesh above 
them and then — traveled down the cor- 
rect alley. The entire run, for the most 
part, was made in this hesitant manner." 
These animals were not carrying over any 
fixed sequence of movements, but they 
did carry over something else which en- 
abled them to follow the correct path. 

The transfer test has been tried in vari- 
ous forms. Gross disturbances of gait 
after a cerebellar operation do not pre- 
vent a rat from traversing without error 
a maze learned before the operation 
(Lashley & McCarthy, 1926). Nor does 
the three-legged gait forced upon a rat 
by the amputation of one leg prevent 
him from running a previously learned 
maze without eirors (Dorcus k Gray, 
1932). A mass of such evidence shows 
that something different from a motor 
sequence must be learned in the maze. 

The temporal maze. Another line of 
evidence was offered by Hunter (1^20), 
In a spatial maze each choice point has 
its own location with intra- or extramaze 
cues distinguishing it from the other 
choice points. In a temporal maze there 
is only one choice point, but the animal 
comes around to it repeatedly and must 
turn someti]4|Ml%> the right and some- 
times to thei^ ^^in accordance with a 
temporal pattern enfpreed by the experi- 
menter (Fig. 21-11). simple alter- 

nation pattern, RLRLf^lils in with the 
rat's tendency to alternate (p. 620) and 
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can be learned. But the double alterna- 
tion pattern, RRLL, conflicts with this 
tendency to alternate and also with the 
tendency to anticipate (see below) and 
seems to be practically insoluble in Hunt- 
er’s maze. Yet the same motor sequence 
causes the rat no difficulty in an ordinary 
spatial maze. In one of his experiments 
Hunter first ran rats in a spatial maze 


P 


e\ 

.„J 

Fig. 21-1 j. (Alier Hunter, 1920.) A temporal 
maze. The correct choice at the point P is .some- 
times to the left and sometimes to the right, as 
determined by the experimenter who manipulates 
the doors indicated by broken lines at E, the 
entrance (which is also the exit to food placed 
outside). In simple alternation the correct 
choices at P are alternately to the left and right. 
In doulilc alternation there must be, for example, 
two choices to the left, and then two to the right. 

with 10 choice points, the correct choices 
being left and right in the order, LLRR- 
LLRRLL, i.e., in continued double alter- 
nation. The rats mastered this maze in 
5-12 trials. He then shifted them to the 
temporal maze and required the same se- 
quence of choices. Nt||itij()|f the rats car- 
ried over the learned ^liflaence or suc- 
ceeded in mastepngf^he same sequence in 
the temporal Hunter concluded: 

“The work temporal maze indi- 

cates that it is all but impossible to set up 
a mere temporal sequence of kinesthetic 
processes with the rat. Running the spa- 
tial xs^ze, therefore, must require cues 
which havii||||i^ce locatiolliiB well as tem- 
poral positibh. In other #ords, the rat 


must recognize in terms of space where 
he is in the maze.” 

Human adults and not-too-young chil- 
dren have no difficulty with a temporal 
maze. Put into one with no instructions 
except to “keep moving,” they soon see 
they have a puzzle to solve and formulate 
the solution in words and numbers, “Go 
twice to the right, twice to the left, and 
so on” (Gellermann, 1931). They are 
utilizing the symbolic processes of lan- 
guage. They are differentiating the two 
successive turns to the left by calling 
them “one” and “two.” (Another sym- 
bolic process which they could use is like 
the iambic rhythm of a verse in poetry: 

emphasizing the second turn to 
each side and perhaps making a slight 
pause before shifting to the other side.) 
Even without any such differentiating 
symbolic response, there could perhaps 
be an accumulation of stimulus traces, re- 
active inhibitions and other aftereffects 
of activity, sufficient to put an animal in 
a different internal state on his first, sec- 
ond, third, and fourth arrivals at the 
choice point. Hunter recognized these 
two possibilities but was inclined to pre- 
fer the symbolic process. The rats’ fail- 
ure to master double alternation, there- 
fore, would indicate that symbolic proc- 
esses were beyond their scope, though 
within the scope of raccoons (Hunter, 
1928), monkeys (Gellermann, 1931), and 
cats (Karn & Patton, 1939), since these 
animals mastered double alternation in 
the temporal maze, though with consid- 
erable difficulty. As to rats, however, 
Hunter and Nagge (1931) found it pos- 
sible, by carefully planned preliminary 
training, to bring some of them to the 
point of a fair performance of double 
alternation in the temporal maze. 

Double alternation in a lever-pressing 
task is a much easier task for the rat 
(Schlosberg & Katz, 1943; McGinnies & 
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Schlosbcrg, 1945)* The lever must be possible. The required sequence may be 
pushed twice to the left and then twice represented by AAB 3 . The food, then, 
to the right (LLRR) to obtain a pellet of was located on the B side, and we sec 
food. Correction was allowed, and the from the curves that the rats learned very 
rats were apt to adopt simple alternation,^ quickly to choose that side as the last 
L(R)LR(L)R, or anticipation, L(R)LRR, choice point. This B choice spread back 
before settling down to a clear-cut LLRR, to the third choice point, where it was 
The same persistent errors have been ob- correct, and to the second choice point, 
served by others among the investigators where it was incorrect. Meanwhile the 
mentioned. A choice at the first choice point was 

The anticipation error shows up clearly gradually becoming established, 
in the practice curves obtained by Wood- Organismic and environmental space, 
bury (Fig* 21-12). He used a linear maze We have apparently found two examples 
constructed so as to present the same diffi- of pure motor learning, the learning of a 
culties as a temporal maze, as nearly as sequence of bodily movements without 



Trio/s 

Fir.. 21-12. (Data from Woodbury, 1950.) Double-altci nation practice in a linear maze. At each 
choice point there were two doors to choose from. The doors that could be pushed open at the 
four successive choice points were located RRLL for some rats and LLRR for others, so that the 
correct pattern in general can be labeled AABB. The B choice, accordingly, was incorrect at choice 
points I and H, but correct at choice points III and IV. (The “correction method,” p. 624, was used, 
so that errors were promptly corrected by the animal.) Side preferences were ascertained in pre- 
liminary trials and balanced out in the group score for 30 rats. Both intra- and extramaze cues were 
so controlled as to make the four choice points as indistinguishable as possible— except on the basis 
of their positi:>ns or secjuence. There were 50 trials, one per day. The data points on the curves 
show the percent of B choices at each choice point for successive periods of practice, as follows: 

Trials 1-5: 150 choices for the group of 30 rats. 

6-10: 150 “ ^ 

” 11-15: 150 

•• ifr-20: 150 “ 

“ 21-30; 300 “ 

“ 31-40: 300 * 

“ 4 ‘-50* 300 “ “ ** 

The group as a whole had by no means mastered the double-alternation problem, because of the strong 
tendency to anticipate the B choice at choice point II. But 50 percent of the group had met the cri- 
terion of three successive errorless runs. 
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any reference to the spatial environment. 
There is the example of human beings 
learning a sequence of turns by counting 
them, and there is Carr & Watson's ex- 
ample of rats acquiring an automatic 
motor habit from long practice. We 
should notice, however, that neither of 
these examples is wholly demonstrative. 
The human subjects in the temporal 
maze do not necessarily say, “Twice to the 
right, then twice to the left.*' They 
could say equally well, “Twice into this 
alley, then twice into that one,” so re- 
ferring to objects in the environment 
rather than to parts of their own bodies. 
And the rat turning into what has always 
been a long alley may start to run a long 
distance rather than a rapid series of 
leaps. In either case he is in danger of 
bumping into the end of the alley. Dis- 
tance is environmental, not organismic. 

It is difficult for us to think, observe, or 
describe in purely organismic terms with- 
out any reference to the environment. 
Organismic space can be analyzed into 
the three dimensions; right-left, forward- 
backward, and up-down. The up-down 
dimension is also (and primarily) envi- 
ronmental, but right-left and forward- 
backward have no meaning apart from 
the organism (or some similar object with 
a front and back). If we find it really 
necessary to use these terms in describing 
an animal's learned behavior in a maze, 
we have to admit that the animal has 
learned a sequence of right ^nd left turns 
with intervening advances. On the other 
hand, if we find it necessary to refer to 
environmental objects, positions, direc- 
tions and distances, we have to admit that 
the animal has acquired certain responses 
to the spatial environment — that he has 
in effect learned the characteristics of a 
particular environment. 

\Vhen we say that an animal is walking 
lefward or backward, we are speaking in 


organismic terms, but when we say he is 
approaching or withdrawing from a cer- 
tain object or place, we are speaking 
of movements in environmental space. 
When we say he turns right or left, our 
description is organismic, but when we 
say he is approaching this or that object, 
it is environmental. The importance of 
this distinction has been pointed out by 
Nissen (1950). 

One class of approach movements 
could be regarded as organismic. Posi- 
tive phototropism, a tendency to turn' 
toward the light and move in that direc- \ 
tion, is governed by stimuli from the en- 
vironment, of course, but scarcely by en- 
vironmental objects and their spatial re- 
lations. When a bit of learned behavior 
can be described simply as approach to 
the light, or to the dark, some form of 
transfer test would be necessary to deter- 
mine whether any real learning of the 
environment has occurred. This prob- 
lem arises in connection with the learn- 
ing of very simple mazes, as we shall soon 
see. 

Maze learning described as “place learn- 
ing.” The word place here can be used 
in two ways, one more inclusive, the other 
more restricted. A place in the more in- 
clusive sense is a portion of the environ- 
ment such as a room, a neighborhood, a 
town — or such as a maze. It includes ob- 
jects in certain positions, in certain direc- 
tions, and at certain distances from each 
other or from any given point where the 
subject may be at a given time. A hu- 
man observer, trying to describe an ani- 
mal's behavior in a maze, will almost in- 
evitably speak in terms of environmental 
objects and their spatial relations, but the 
question is whether such a description is 
truly necessary and adequate. 

In the more restricted sense a place is 
a position or location, the answer to the 
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question, Where? If a rat has learned 
where the food is located in a maze, his 
going to that place can most readily be 
described in terms of environmental 
space. Yet it could be described in or-^ 
ganismic space, as consisting of turns to 
the right and left with intervening 
forward movements. Whether the rat 
walks to the left or swims to the left, he 
turns to his left, and the turn could be 
described in organismic space. Some 
transfer test or similar check would be 
needed to make sure whether the organis- 
inic description was adequate. 

One check is furnished by the Dashiell 
maze (p. 623). When a rat travels con- 
sistently to the corner where the food is 
located, but by different routes, some 
with more turns than others, his perform- 
ance can apparently not be described in 
terms of organismic space. He seems to 
be oriented toward a certain spot in the 
environment. 

In organismic terms the goal box is not 
in any definite location; rather, it is at 
the end of a definite sequence of forward 
movements and right and left turns. 
Now if rats first learn to go for their food 
from one corner to the opposite corner 
of a rectangular enclosure, and if part- 
way partitions are then inserted, the rats 
negotiate the necessary detours readily. 
Or, vice versa, if the partitions are present 
during the original learning and are then 
removed, seeing rats instantly eliminate 
the detours and cut straight across the 
enclosure (Hebb Sc Williams, 1946). 
Even blind rats make this readjustment 
rather easily, guiding themselves by con- 
tacts with the partitions and outer walls. 
Their routes vary somewhat from trial to 
trial but converge upon the goal (Dennis, 
1929). What all these rats carry over 
from one condition to the other is evi- 
dently not a definite sequence of turns; 
it is, rather, an adjustable route through 


environmental space toward a definite 
place. 

Let the maze have two goal boxes, one 
containing food and the other water. A 
rat learns rather quickly to take the path 
to food when hungry, and the path to 
water when thirsty, provided the two 
boxes are in distinct parts of the maze. 
The problem is much more difficult, how- 
ever, if there is only a single goal box 
which must be approached by one path 
when food is present and by another path 
when water is present (Hull, 1933b; 
Leeper, 1935; Kendler, 1946). In organ- 
ismic space the problem is the same 
whether there are two goal boxes or only 
one, but in environmental space there 
is a great difference. 

In spite of the many scattered observa- 
tions indicating that rats master the maze 
by adjusting their behavior to environ- 
mental space, rather than to organismic 
space, it must be admitted that these 
older observations were made rather in- 
cidentally. The experimenters were pri- 
marily interested in sensory cues or in 
problems of motivation. Feeling that a 
more direct and better controlled attack 
on the problem of place learning was in 
order, Tolman and his co-workers de- 
vised two new experiments, making use 
of mazes with a single choice point. One 
may be called the radiating-path experi- 
ment, the other the cross-maze experi- 
ment. Other investigators have used the 
same devices in checking on Tolman's 
results and conclusions. 

The radiating-path or short-cut experi- 
ment, This experiment is illustrated by 
Figure 21-13. The idea is to train the 
rat to go to a certain location for food, 
and then to block the previously used 
path and present a choice of several new 
paths, the question being whether he will 
take the direct path to the previous lo- 
cation of the food box. The rat enpept 
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the previously used alley from the cir- 
cular table top. Finding it blocked, he 
returns to the table and explores around 
its edge, probably entering some of the 



Fig. 21-13. (After Tolman, Ritchie & Kalish, 
1946a; Gentry, Brown & Kaplan, 1947.) Radi* 
ating-path apparatus. Rats in the pretraining 
series started at S, advanced to the circular tal)le 
top (36 inches in diameter), entered the walled 
alley (heavy lines), and proceeded by the elevated 
path (dotted lines) to the food box marked F, 
near the light L. For the test trial, the food 
box and the dotted-line path were removed, the 
walled alley was blocked at the far end, and the 
radiating elevated paths were added. The light 
was left burning, as before. Some of the expeii- 
menters have reduced the number of radiating 
paths. 

new paths a short distance. In the 
course of a few minutes he may enter one 
of these paths far enough to justify the 
experimenter in recording that this path 
has been chosen. Or the rat may refuse 
to choose and remain in the circular area 
till taken out by the experimenter. 
(This last behavior seems the most ap- 
propriate since the rat can doubtless see 
that the food box is no longer present.) 
Different paths are chosen by different 
rats, and the distribution has varied 
widely from one experiment to another 
(Tolman, Ritchie & Kalish, 1946a; Gen- 
try, firown & Kaplan, 1947; Gentry, 
Brown & Lee, 1948; Ritchie, 1948; Kend- 
ler 8c Gasser, 1948; Kendler 8c Mencher, 
1 949)* JjJhoices favored by different sam- 


ples of rats have been: (1) the path lead- 
ing most directly toward the former loca- 
tion of the food box; (2) the paths closest 
to the alley originally used; (3) the path 
leading at right angles toward the side of 
the room where the food box was pre- 
viously located; and (4) the path leading 
similarly toward the opposite side of the 
room. I'hese differences cannot at pres- 
ent be pinned to known differences in 
the conditions, and really it is impossible 
to predict from any theory exactly what 
the rat should do when he returns to the 
circular area after finding his previous 
route blocked. 

There may be advantages in a simpli- 
fied short cut such as the one designed 
by Wilcoxon &: Waters (1948) and shown 
in Figure 21-14. It is based upon the 
cross maze soon to be considered. The 
rats were first trained always to make a 
left turn (for example) at the choice 



Fig. 21-14. (After Wilcoxon and Waters, 1948.) 
A cross maze adapted for short-cut experiments. 
There are two starting boxc.s, Si and S>, and two 
food boxes, Fi and Fj. The solid lines show the 
only paths present during the learning, the bro- 
ken lines the only paths present during the short- 
cut tests. The enclosing circle is a curtain used 
to eliminate external visual cues. 

point, whether approaching it from or 
Sg. If started at S^, they must go to fif 
but if started to Sg, they must go to in 
order to find food. Each day they were 
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given four trials in the order 81828.^5,. 
When they had reached the criterion of 
10 successive correct runs, the trials were 
continued, but with the old paths (full 
lines) removed and the short cuts (broken 
lines) added. Would the animals now 
go straight from to F^, and from to 
Fg? No, they showed no consistent tend- 
ency, but varied from rat to rat and from 
trial to trial. Such variability could be 
predicted from the following causes. (1) 
They could not carry over to the new 
situation the choice-point behavior they 
had learned. (2) They had found food 
equally in the two food boxes. (3) They 
would tend to explore the new paths pre- 
sented at the starting points. 

An experiment that has been tried 
several times uses much more complex 
mazes. After an animal has learned to 
run the maze, a short cut is opened that 
cuts out some of the middle of the maze. 
Rats explore the short cut and readily 
pick up the learned route on the far side. 
The interpretation is not perfectly clear 
but the facts are certainly important 
(Honzik, 1933; Wolfle, 1935). 

The cross maze or double T maze. 
There is a single choice point, as in the 
simple T maze, but this choice point is 
approached now from one and now from 
another starting point (Fig. 21-15). The 
cross maze was introduced by Tolman, 
Ritchie & Kalish (1946b) for the compari- 
son of what they called place learning 
and response learning, or, more specifi- 
cally, location learning and turn learning. 
The cross maze lends itself to transfer ex- 
periments of two types. 

1. Learning is followed by a test 
under changed conditions. For exam- 
ple, the subject is started at 8^ and finds 
food at F^; so he learns to take the route 
Si — C — F^. Then he is started at Sg. 
What will he carry over to this new situa- 
tion? Will he carry over the left turn 


that he has been making at the choice 
point, or the approach to F,^ that he has 
also been making? It is a question of 
organismic versus environmental space 
and of possible conflict between them. 
An experiment of this sort was tried by 
Tolman, Ritchie & Kalish (1947a), with 
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Fig. 21 -15. (After Tolman, Ritchie & Kalish, 
194Gb.) A cross maze, or double T maze. It is 
an elevated maze, built of wooden strips which 
are usually i or 2 inches wide. Here the short 
arms from St and S, to the choice point C arc 
2 feet long, and the longer arms from C to F, and 
Fa, the food boxes, are 4 feet long. These di- 
inensiou.s have differed in different experiments. 
Usually only one of the short arms is present in 
any one trial. The wooden strips can be inter- 
changed to eliminate possible olfactory cues. 

results that indicated conflict, since the 
animals ran sometimes to F^ and some- 
times to Fg in the test trials. As a check 
on this appearance of conflict, another 
transfer experiment was tried. Only the 
straight path from Fj to Fg was used in 
the learning trials, the animals being 
started from F^ and finding food at Fg. 
After five trials, the path from 8^ or Sg 
was put in place, and the rats with prac- 
tically no exception ran to Fg from these 
new starting points. There was no con- 
flict here, since there had been no prac- 
tice in making a turn at the choice point. 
This last, very simple experiment seems 
to be a perfectly good demonstration of 
location learning. 

2. Two tasks are learned concurrently. 
The subject is started sometimes from 
and sometimes from Sg, with the food al- 
ways at Fg. If he learns locations, th^ 
problem is easy, since he can carry over 
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to the Sg trials what he learns in the 
trials and vice versa — ^namely, the con- 
stant location of the food. But if he 
learns turns, the problem is difficult, since 
the turn that is correct half the time is in- 
correct the other half. Tolman, Ritchie 
k Kalish (1946b) found the problem very 
easy, since their rats reached a high cri- 
terion of learning after only 1-8 trials. 
These rats, therefore, learned the loca- 
tion of the food. 

In a companion experiment other rats 
were required to go to Fj when starting 
from S^, but to when starting from S^; 
thus they had always to make a left turn 
at the choice point. The task proved to 
be very difficult. Only three of the eight 
rats mastered it, taking 15-22 trials, while 
the other five fell into a position (or lo- 
cation) habit, going always to the same 
food box, which was correct half the time, 
and when locked out there running 
across to the other food box. The au- 
thors concluded that both location learn- 
ing and turn learning were within the 
rat's power, with location learning much 
the easier and probably more natural. 

The strong advantage of location learn- 
ing over turn learning depends, however, 
on the exact conditions of the experi- 
ment, as brought out by later experi- 
ments of these same investigators and of 
others who are inclined to doubt the con- 
clusion just stated. Some conditions 
that have been found to make a differ- 
ence are the following. 

7. The method employed, whether cor- 
rection or rerun. Here we may refer 
back to our discussion of these methods 
on pp. 624-625. The correction method 
employed in the experiments just cited 
operated to the disadvantage of turn 
learning, as already indicated. For when 
the location of the food varied, some rats 
farxwd the habit of always going to the 
san^ lodttion first and then, if necessary. 


crossing over to the other. But when 
the food was always in the same location, 
freedom to correct an initial error was a 
help rather than a hindrance in learning 
that location. When this peculiarity of 
the correction method had been discov- 
ered and analyzed (Kalish, 1946), the 
original experiments were repeated by 
the rerun method (Tolman, Ritchie & 
Kalish, 1947b). If a rat made a wrong 
choice, he was picked up and immedi- 
ately placed at the same starting point 
as before, and so on, until he made a cor- 
rect choice. Thus, only direct runs from 
the starting point via the choice point to 
the correct box were reinforced, and the 
interfering position habits did not get 
formed. Under these conditions most of 
the turn-learning group mastered the re- 
quired constant turn, but the place- 
learning group still surpassed, as shown 
by the learning curves in Figure 21-16. 
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Fic. 21-16. (After Tolman, Ritchie & Kalish, 
1947b.) Learning curves for two groups of rats, 
one group being required to learn a constant 
location of the food box, the other being required 
to learn a constant turn at the choice point. 
There were seven or eight rats in each group, and 
four trials per day, so that each point on the 
airves is based on 28 or 32 choices. 


The authors, therefore, reaffirmed their 
previous conclusion: “That, at least for 
simple maze problems, a fundamental 
factor in learning is that of locating the 
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goal spatially with respect to the extra- 
maze environment.” 

2. Massed vs. spaced learning trials. 
To turn always to the same side goes 
against the tendency to alternate (p. 620)^ 
explained by “reactive inhibition.” but 
this inhibition fades out rapidly with the 
lapse of time. On this basis it was pre- 
dicted by Thompson 8c Thompson (1949) 
that closely massed trials would favor lo- 
cation learning, while trials spaced 15 
minutes apart would favor turn learning; 
and they obtained the predicted result. 

3. Preliminary training. It is stand- 
ard procedure to accustom the animals to 
handling and to the general sort of ap- 
paratus used, before the actual beginning 
of a learning experiment. Suppose, 
however, that they are first allowed to 
find food several times in both food boxes 
of the cross maze, and are then required 
to go always to one and the same box. 
Evidently the preliminary training will 
predispose them to go sometimes to one 
box and sometimes to the other and so 
will be a handicap in location learning. 
But it may be a help in turn learning. 
This prediction has not been carefully 
tested, though there is some scattered evi- 
dence in its favor. 

4. Cues of location. There is no such 
thing as absolute location. An object is 
located in its surroundings or in relation 
to another object. In the experiments 
we are considering, extramaze visual cues 
of location have usually been provided. 
The correct food box has been standing 
near a lighted lamp, for example. If all 
the rat learns is to go toward the light, 
there is no genuine spatial learning. In 
an experiment of Blodgett, McCutchan 8c 
Mathews (1949) a simple T maze was so 
placed that one arm led directly toward a 
window and the other arm directly away 
from it. The maze could be placed near 
the window or 4 fcet farther away, with- 


out any change in direction. It was easy 
for rats to learn concurrently to turn to 
the right — away from the window— -in 
both the near and far placements of the 
maze. But it was very difficult or impos- 
sible for' them to learn concurrently to 
turn right in the near and left in the far 
placement, though in this arrangement 
the location of the food was the same 
throughout. It was easy, in other words, 
to learn to go away from the window all 
the time, but not to go away from it half 
the time and toward it half the time. 
Other variations of the experiment led to 
the conclusion that direction was much 
more easily learned than location. 

All these experiments with a single 
choice point leave us still in doubt 
whether a rat really learns the location of 
the food box in the environment, or 
merely learns to go toward or away from 
a light — or, it might be in another setup, 
to or from a buzzer or a hot radiator. 
There is an experimental difficulty here 
that has not been overcome. In the more 
complex mazes, however, with the true 
path running in various directions, no 
such “acquired tropism" would lead the 
animal through to the food box. With 
respect to human beings, of course, 
it would be rather absurd even to raise 
the question whether they can get ac- 
quainted with the environment or are 
limited to organismic space plus some ac- 
quired tropisms. 

HOW THE MAZE 
IS LEARNED 

A maze presents one or more choice 
points where there are alternative paths, 
and typically one path leads into a blind 
alley while the other leads to a goal box 
where there is some food or other reward. 
Taken as a whole the learning process 
appears to be one of trial and error^ with 
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the “correct'' choices reinforced by rela- 
tively prompt reward in the food box, 
while “errors" are penalized by delay in 
the blind alleys. The law of effect or re- 
inforcement thus provides a theory of the 
learning process — a theory worked out in 
detail by Hull (1932, 1943) and often 
called a stimulus-response theory. 

At the outset, however, on his first trial 
in a maze, the animal has no evidence of 
food being present. His entrances into 
blind alleys are not errors but perfectly 
normal bits of free exploration. Yet it 
appears from many learning curves that 
some learning is accomplished even in the 
first trial. Learning by exploration is a 
fact which might be the best key to the 
whole learning process. This approach 
to learning theory seems to be taken by 
Tolman (1932, 1948), whose proposal is 
often called a cognitwe theory. 

Without undertaking anything like a 
thorough comparison and appraisal of 
these two theories, we shall at least ex- 
amine some of the experiments designed 
to reach a decision between them. 

That a rat learns something by free ex- 
ploration is shown by the mere fact that 
he ceases to explore after a while if he 
finds no food and no danger present. 
When first placed alone in a strange maze, 
he is apt to divide his time between 
crouching in a corner and trying to es- 
cape, but after some exploration these 
signs of timidity disappear. This emo- 
tional adaptation is the first sign of learn- 
ing. Berlyne ( 1 950), having first familiar- 
ized his rats with the interior of a good- 
sized box, introduced some novel objects, 
such as three small wooden cubes, and 
then placed each rat separately in the box. 
“Each animal remained for some seconds 
in a state of tense alertness. It then ad- 
vanced cautiously and, on reaching the 
stimuli, sniffed at them . . ." for an 
avmge time of about 13 seconds, and 


then settled down in a corner. After 
being taken out for 10 minutes and then 
replaced in the box, the rat again ex- 
amined the cubes but for a few seconds 
only. In this simple demonstration we 
have definite evidence of learning by ex- 
ploration. 

Latent learning. As long as the rat is 
simply wandering about in an empty 
maze, taking his time and entering freely 
into blind alleys, the experimenter's cus- 
tomary measures of maze learning — in* 
creased speed and progressive elimination 
of blind alleys — indicate that little is 
being learned. If anything is learned 
that would facilitate a rapid and errorless 
run to the goal, the learning is “latent" or 
hidden. Now place food in the goal box 
and see whether any latent learning comes 
to the surface. Does the rat run for the 
goal with a speed and correctness that 
shows acquaintance with the blind alleys 
and the through route? 

There are really two questions involved 
in the study of latent learning: 

1. Is it possible for an animal to have 
learned more in exploring a situation 
than shows in his present behavior in that 
situation? 

2. Is it possible for an animal to learn 
anything in a maze, except by going to 
the goal and receiving there some reward? 

The first question conforms to the lit- 
eral meaning of “latent learning," but the 
second is of more real concern to the 
theorists. There should be no doubt of 
the reality of latent learning in the literal 
sense. There are plenty of clear exam- 
ples; 

The early trials in Pavlovian condition- 
ing. The CR does not begin to appear 
for several or many trials, and yet these 
trials contribute to its establishment. 

The early trials in discrimination learn- 
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ing, according to the "continuity theory" 
(P- 594)* 

Performance after extinction of a CR 
and before spontaneous recovery. The 
established (learned) CR is temporarily ^ 
latent. 

Any learned performance when moti- 
vation is very weak — the kind of thing we 
recognize in human behavior when we 
say, "He could do much better if he really 
tried." 

On this last point we may refer to 
Hull’s well-known formula (1943) which 
represents performance as dependent on 
the product of habit strength and present 
drive. If drive is zero, even a strong 
habit remains latent. A habit learned 
under weak motivation will not show 
its full strength unless and until the 
drive becomes strong. If drive weakens 
through satiation, performance slackens 
and habit lapses into a relatively latent 
state. The important distinction be- 
tween performance and habit (or learned 
equipment) was clearly made by Elliott 
(1928) in connection with maze learning 
and by Lewin (1917) in connection with 
the law of association. (See also Leeper, 
J9.S5» and Deese, 1950.) 

Like every other performance, the per- 
formance by which an animal learns a 
maze must be motivated. The motive, of 
course, is not that of learning for future 
use. Learning is a by-product, the drive 
being hunger in many experiments and 
the goal being the food in the goal box. 
As we have said, however, this goal must 
first be found by exploration. The be- 
havior of animals, and of human children 
and adults, demonstrates the reality of a 
basic exploring drive (Harlow, 1953). 
What is its goal? It may be to check the 
new environment for anything good or 
bad, but at any rate it is to find what is 
there. The goal is reached when the ani- 


mal finds what is there. In exploration 
the animal learns what is there rather 
than any motor performance, for the 
movements in exploration are variable 
and die out unless something is found in 
"the maze that awakens some other drive. 

We can see how the adherents of a trial- 
and-error theory would undertake latent 
learning experiments in the hope of ob- 
taining negative results, while the adher- 
ents of learning by exploration would en- 
tertain the opposite hope. A compre- 
hensive survey of the experiments on 
latent learning has been provided by a 
member of Tolman’s group (Thistle- 
thwaite, 1951a). 

Restricted exploration. The problem 
of latent learning was first brought into 
prominence by the work of Blodgett 
(1929) who was a member of Telman's 
group at the University of California at 
Berkeley, a group favoring "cognitive" or 
exploratory learning. Blodgett used a 
six-unit T maze, provided with gates to 
prevent retracing, and he ran the rats 
through from entrance to goal box even 
in the early trials when the goal box was 
empty. On the first six trials the e?cperi- 
mental group found no food in the goal 
box, but they were shut in there for 2 
minutes and then removed to a special 
cage (not the home cage) where they were 
fed only after an hour’s delay. This pro- 
cedure was intended to prevent any asso- 
ciation of the goal box with food so that 
the animals would have no sort of reward 
for going to the goal box. Beginning 
with the seventh trial, however, there was 
food in the goal box. The ideal result 
for latent learning would be: much enters 
ing of blind alleys until food had once 
been found, and quick elimination of all 
blind alleys thereafter, Blodgett^s 
suits, shown in Figure 21-17, confer 
quite well to this expectation, though 
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Fic. fii-17. (After Blodgett, 1929, and Re)nolds, 1945a.) Maze learning with and without food re- 
ward. Both experiments used a six-unit T maze, and the later investigator endeavored to dupli- 
cate the conditions employed by the earlier one. The control groups of both investigators gave 
similar learning curves which are here combined in the curve labeled “Food on every trial.” The 
other two curves show the results obtained when there was no food present in the food box until the 
seventh trial. Between these two curves there is an obvious discrepancy. On the sixth and seventli 
trials Blodgett’s rats continued to enter many blind alleys (nearly half on the average) but once they 
had found food in the goal box, they entered comparatively few so that their curve takes a sudden 
drop; while Reynolds’s rats began to avoid the blind alleys on the sixth and seventh trials and simply 
continued this rapid change after first finding the food, so that their curve docs not demonstrate 
any “latent learning.” Both investigators agreed, however, that considerable learning of the maze 
occurred in the no-food period. 


there was some elimination of blind alleys 
before the introduction of food. The 
same figure includes the results of Reyn- 
olds (1945a), who repeated the experi- 
ment with only slight changes. Taken 
point by point, the two curves do not 
differ much, but the trends are different, 
since the Reynolds rats as compared with 
those of Blodgett entered the blind alleys 
considerably more in the first five trials, 
but then began to eliminate them rapidly 
bef^C#nding any food. These two facts 
m|^'1^Telated: the more exploring in the 
eWy trials* the sooner the exploring 
will be satiated, leaving the rats 
go to the goal box and be taken 


out of the maze. The same experiment 
has been repeated with slight changes by 
Meehl 8c MacCorquodale (1951) with re- 
sults much like those of Reynolds. Slight 
differences in the breed and tameness of 
the rats, in the experimenter's deftness in 
handling them, and in other experi- 
mental conditions, are to be expected and 
could affect the balance between the ex- 
ploratory drive and any tendency to go 
promptly to the goal box. We have to 
admit a probable conflict between two 
tendencies: the exploring drive, subject 
to quick satiation; and some drive toward 
the goal box. Being taken from the maze 
and placed in a cage may have been 
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slightly rewarding. And, as Meehl & 
MacCorquodale suggest, this cage could 
become a secondary reinforcer as the place 
where food was obtained, though after an 
hour's delay. ^ 

Tolman & Honzik repeated the Blodg- 
ett type of experiment with a complex 
maze which afforded more opportunity 
for exploration (Fig. 21-18). There were 

Fig. 21-18. (Tolman & 

Honzik, 1930.) Diagram 

of a multiple T maze used 

in a study of latent learn- 

ing. S is the entrance, F 

the goal box. Gates be- 
tween the successive units 
? $ were closed behind the 

rats to prevent retracing. 
Curtains of black cloth, on each side of every 
choice point, forced the rats to choose before 
seeing the far ends of the two alleys. Most of 
the blind alleys were 15 inches long, 

two control groups, one finding food on 
every trial, the other never finding food 
in the goal box. One experimental 
group found food on the first 10 trials, 
and the other no food on these trials. 
The conditions for these two groups were 
then interchanged, and it will be seen 
from the curves (Fig. 21-19) that the per- 
formance levels were approximately inter- 
changed in a very few trials. Comparing 
the slopes of the “Yes" and “No" groups 
we are tempted to infer that the animals 
learned slowly without food reward and 
much more rapidly with food reward. 
But have we any right to draw this con- 
clusion? All we have to judge by is per- 
formance, which depends on present 
drive as well as previous learning. How 
shall we determine whether the “No" 
group learned more slowly than the “Yes" 
group? Only by testing both groups 
under the same drive; and when such a 
test is made by aid of the “No-Yes" group, 
its performance indicated that it had 
learned the maze fully as well without the 


food reward as the “Yes” group with the 
reward (p. 667). 

In the process of maze learning there 
are several drives to be considered. At 
the outset there is the tendency to explore 
all the alleys, some however being more 
attractive than others. In proportion as 
the alleys are sufficiently explored, this 
tendency becomes satiated, and mean- 
while some value becomes attached to the 
empty goal box from which the animals 
are removed to a cage. When food has 
been found in the goal box, the powerful 
hunger drive works against any further 
entering of the blind alleys. With re- 
gard to the quick increase in blind-alley 
entrances which occurs when rats that 
have been finding food in the goal box no 
longer find any — as shown by the “Yes- 
No" group in Figure 21-19 — this shift in 
performance is not due to a loss of the 



Fig. 21-19. (After Tolman & Honzik, 1930.) 
Performance of four groups of rats in a i4'unit 
maze, with and without food in the goal box. 
One trial per day; 36-41 rats per group. The 
**Yes" group found food in the goal box on every 
trial; the “No” group never; the “Yes-No” group 
on the first 10 trials only; the *No-Ye8” group 
only after the first 10 trials. Each point on these 
curves (after the first) represenu the average of 
two consecutive trials (and and 3rd, 4th and 5th, 
etc.) The high score at the outset (more ffiati 
50 percent of the 14 blind alleys) is due to double 
or triple entrances of the same blind alley belbre 
a rat advanced to the next unit 
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hunger drive. The rats begin to search 
the maze for the missing food, as observed 
by Bruce (1930). He also found (1932, 
p. 76) that when the food was left in the 
food box but made inaccessible behind a 
wire screen, the rats spent much time in 
the goal box, apparently trying to reach 
the food, instead of searching so much in 
the blind alleys. 

From all these experiments on ‘'re- 
stricted exploration*' we can certainly in- 
fer that maze learning can be latent in the 
sense of not showing up in performance. 
But have the rats learned to go to a spe- 
cific place, the goal box, with absolutely 
no reward for so doing? The evidence 
on this point is not conclusive. 

Free exploration. A better view of the 
effects of exploration might be gained if 
the animals were allowed to wander freely 
in the maze before the regular trials be- 
gan. Lashley (1918) found that 20 
minutes of free exploration hastened the 
subsequent learning of a maze. Haney 
(1931), working in Tolman*s laboratory, 
gave his experimental group four nights 
(72 hours) of free exploration in a fairly 
complex maze, with no food there, their 
rations being given in their home cages 
during the daytime. The control group 
spent the nights in a rectangular runway 
free from blind alleys. Each group con- 
sisted of 30 rats. After this preliminary 
training, food was placed in the goal box 
of the maze, and both groups had one 
trial a day for 18 days. The experi- 
mental group started off entering only 
half as many blind alleys as the controls, 
and maintained this lead consistently. 

In a similar experiment by Buxton 
(^1^40) a special effort was made to pre- 
yjept the goal box from acquiring any re- 
y^rd value during the period of free ex- 
'|iloration. The rats were put into the 
/maze and taken out of it at various points. 


They received food and water only in 
their home cages during the day, but they 
spent three nights in the large 1 2-unit T 
maze. After this experience each rat was 
taken from his home cage while hungry 
and placed directly in the goal box where 
for the first time he found some food, but 
he was taken out after a few bites and 
placed at the maze entrance, the question 
being whether he could find his way 
readily back to the food. How many 
blind alleys would he enter? Only two, 
on the Median of 48 such rats, while the 
average was six for rats that had not previ- 
ously explored this maze. Free explora- 
tion certainly can give rats a serviceable 
acquaintance with a maze. 

The single T maze, much used in 
recent experiments on latent learning, 
has two goal boxes, and the question is 
whether the rat can learn their distinctive 
locations by free exploration without dis- 
tinctive rewar-ds. Seward (1949) made 
the two goal boxes very different: white 
versus black interior, or rough-floored 
versus smooth-floored. He gave his rats 
three half-hour periods of free explora- 
tion, designed to enable them to locate 
these two empty boxes in their places in 
the T. To determine whether they had 
actually learned their locations, he then 
gave each rat a few bites of food in one 
box, and immediately took the rat out 
and placed him at the entrance. Nearly 
all the rats (28 out of 32) went directly 
back to the same box. Other rats — ^the 
control group — treated-in the same way 
but without the preliminary exploration 
of this particular maze showed no such 
ability to return to the same box, but 
were just as likely to go to the other one. 
Had this simple T maze been standing 
out in a room, these control rats could 
probably have located the box by refer* 
ence to extramaze cues; but the maze was 
entirely surrounded by a one-way screen 
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(cheesecloth with lights inside) so that the 
location of the boxes had to be learned by 
exploration of the maze itself. 

The same logic underlies an experi- 
ment of Tolman & Gleitman (1949). 
The maze was similar to the one just con- 
sidered, being a simple T maze with two 
unlike goal boxes. It had several one- 
way doors to be pushed open on the way 
to a goal box. On his first trial a rat 
worked his way around to one of the 
goal boxes, where he found two pellets of 
food. On the second trial he was blocked 
off from this side but found two pellets in 
the other goal box. In nine days of this 
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Fig. 21-20. Diagram of modified T maze to il- 
lustrate experiments of Seward (1919) ami of 
Tolman & Gleitman (1949). S is the entrance, 
F, and F, the two distinctive goal boxes, rhere 
were doors to prevent retracing and to block off 
cither arm of the T. 

procedure he visited each goal box nine 
times and obtained equal rewards in 
both. So much was the period of ex- 
ploration, and the question was whether 
the rat had learned the location of the 
two dissimilar goal boxes. These goal 
boxes were now detached and taken into 
another room, where the rat found food 
in one of them, but received several strong 
shocks in the other. About half of the 
25 rats were shocked in one box, the re- 
mainder in the other box. Two hours 
later, the goal boxes having been restored 
to their original positions, each rat was 
given a test trial at the maze, and all but 
3 of the 25 turned away from the side of 
the goal box in which they had been 
shocked. 

Several other excellent experiments. 


varying in details, have yielded positive 
results. After free exploration without 
any distinctive reinforcement in the food 
box or anywhere else in the maze, the 
rat is placed for a moment in the food 
box with food there and is then placed 
at the entrance, the question being 
whether he finds his way readily to the 
food box (MacCorquodale Sc Meehl, 
1951; Deese, 1951; Gilchrist, 1952; Kim- 
ball, Kimball & Weaver, 1953; Strain, 

1953)* 

From all these painstaking experi- 
ments on free exploration, it is safe to 
conclude that the rat learns something 
from such exploration. He learns parts 
of a maze and their locations — blind al- 
leys, through paths, distinctive end boxes 
— and what he learns by free exploration 
is later serviceable in the search for food 
or the avoidance of danger. 

Can a rat learn where food is located 
except by eating there? That question 
has not been answered by the experiments 
cited so far. In free exploration a rat lo- 
cates parts of a maze such as blind alleys, 
the through route and the goal box, and 
this acquaintance with the maze serves 
him well if he later finds and eats {ood in 
the goal box. But can he, like a human 
being, learn the location of food by 
merely observing it? To answer this 
question we shall have to prevent his eat- 
ing the food that he has found. We 
might place the food behind a wire screen 
where he could see and smell it but not 
reach it. If he were then put back at 
the entrance, he would probably work his 
way back to the food — a reasonable pre- 
diction from results already cited (espe- 
cially p. 640). Since the sight and smell 
of food are doubtless to be counted as 
“secondary food reinforcement,” we could 
not say he had learned the location of 
food without some food reinforcement. 
It would be better to leave the food ac- 
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cessible but to have the rat satiated for 
food so that his reaction would be to 
sniff at the food but reject it. Presum- 
ably he would get no secondary reinforce- 
ment. Such considerations suggested to 
Spence & Lippi tt (1940) a couple of ex- 
periments which have proved very in- 
triguing. 

Reversed drives. In a simple T or Y 
maze let one goal box contain food, the 
other water. A rat that is thirsty but 
not hungry quickly learns to go to the 
water box and avoid the food box, but by 
the device of forced runs he is given 
plenty of opportunity to observe the loca- 
tion of the food. So much for the train- 
ing; now for the transfer test. While 
hungry but no longer thirsty, this rat is 
placed at the entrance of the maze. 
Surely he will go to the food which he has 
so often observed. But no, he continues 
to go to the same old water box. This re- 
sult of Spence 8c Lippi tt (1940, 1946) has 
been essentially confirmed by several 
other experimenters. 

Perhaps these rats had not really no- 
ticed the food during the training series 
when they were food-sated. They had 
eaten none of it, though they had usually 
touched and smelled it during the 10 to 
15 seconds that they were in the food box. 
To meet this objection means were 
adopted making it perfectly sure that the 
rats’ senses were stimulated by the un- 
wanted food. The animals were thirsty 
but satiated for food during the training 
series. Water was present in both goal 
boxes of the T maze, with food also pres- 
ent in one goal box. In Grice’s experi- 
ment (1948a) the food was spread all over 
the floor of one goal box so that the rats 
walked and stood on the food and most 
of them were observed to sniff it and push 
it .with their noses, though without nib- 
bling it. By the device of forced rum 


they were made to go to each goal box 
twice a day for 12 days. On the thir- 
teenth day they were hungry and not 
thirsty. If they had learned the location 
of the previously unwanted but now 
wanted food, they should now go to the 
food box. But if they had learned only 
the two locations of the water which they 
had drunk, about half of them should go 
to each side. The latter was the ob- 
served result, since only 12 of the 23 rats 
went to the box where the food was lo- 
cated. In a similar experiment by Kend- 
ler 8c Mencher (1948) each goal box was 
furnished with five little cups set into a 
small bench, one containing water and 
the other four containing food in the one 
goal box but being empty in the other. 
The water cup was shifted in position 
from trial to trial so that the rats, being 
thirsty but not hungry in the training 
series, had to poke their noses into one or 
more cups in finding the water. They 
thus had to distinguish the water from 
the food, two trials per day for seven days. 
For the same number of trials they found 
their water in the foodless box. On the 
eighth day these rats were tested while 
hungry and not thirsty, and their first 
choices were just about 50-50, with 19 rats 
going to the food box as against 17 to the 
other box. 

Perhaps, then, these rats were much 
like human beings who notice an incon- 
sequential detail the first time they en- 
counter it but become inattentive to it, 
“negatively adapted’’ -to it, with fre- 
quent repetition. Perhaps the experi- 
menters gave them too much opportunity 
to learn the location of the unwanted 
food. As a check on this possibility, the 
last-mentioned experiment was repeated 
by Kendler & Kanner (1950) with one 
change — that the food was introduced on 
only the final 1-2 days of the training 
series. On the first 5-i days, one cup in 
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each goal box contained water while all 
the others were empty, but on the last 1-2 
days food was placed in one goal box. 
Thus the rats might perceive the food 
without becoming negatively adapted tq 
it. But the test results were the same; 
the hungry rats divided about 50-50, only 
14 out of 31 rats going to the food box. 
(See, however, Thistlethwaite, 1951b). 

Perhaps — for another possibility — 
strong thirst inhibits any attention or re- 
sponsiveness to unwanted food. A water- 
seeking rat is too single-minded, we might 
say, to notice and locate food which he 
cannot eat at the moment. If he were 
satiated for both food and water, he 
might be free of this inhibition. Spence 
8c Lippitt (1940) accordingly designed a 
companion experiment to the one on re- 
versed drives. 

Double-satiation experiments. There 
is food in one goal box of a simple T 
maze, and water in the other, but the rat 
is satiated for both food and water. 
Without either eating or drinking in the 
maze, can he learn the different locations 
of the food and water? Some third drive 
must probably be active in order to in- 
duce him to run the maze time after time. 
Just being removed promptly from either 
goal box and returned to his home cage 
may be sufficient reward (Meehl 8c Mac- 
Corquodale* 1948). Instead of the home 
cage, a “social cage" containing a few 
other rats vdll serve as a sufficient reward 
(Spence, Bergmann 8c Lippitt, 1950; 
Maltzman, 1950). These rewards are ob- 
tained by going to either goal box and so 
will not assist the animal in distinguish- 
ing the two boxes. The animals are 
prone to adopt position habits, prefer- 
ences for one side of the maze rather than 
the other, and these preferences have to 
be balanced or allowed for in the final 
tests. After an ample series of training 


trials, some being forced, the rats have 
been in each goal box equally often, with 
food in one box and water in the other, 
but while satiated for both food and 
water. Then comes the test of “latent 
learning": each rat is now made hungry 
but not thirsty, or thirsty but not hungry, 
and placed at the entrance to the maze. 
Will he go to the food box if hungry, to 
the water box if thirsty? Not, it must 
be admitted, with any great regularity. . 
Or, at least, in a sample of rats, with 
position preferences balanced out, will 
more than the chance 50 percent choose 
the appropriate goal box? Several sam- 
ples have been tried by different experi- 
menters and under slightly different con- 
ditions, and always more than 50 percent 
have so chosen. The results have been 
as follows, in terms of the number of rats 
choosing correctly on the first test trial: 

Spence, Bergmann 

& Lippitt (1950): 24 out of 39 rats, or 61.5% 
Kendler (1947): 7 out of 12 rats, or 58.3% 

Maltzman (1950): 17 out of 30 rats, or 56.7% 
Meehl & MacCor- 

quodale (1948): 15 out of 24 rats, or 62.5% 
MacCorquodale & 

Meehl (1949): 22 out of 30 rats, or 73.3% 

In all 85 out of 1 35 rats, or 63.0% 

Taking each sample by itself we could 
not reject the “null hypothesis" of mere 
chance deviation from 50 percent. But 
with 5 samples giving quite similar per- 
cents from similar experiments we are 
justified in combining the samples, so 
obtaining a sufficient basis for rejecting 
the null hypothesis as having a probabil- 
ity of less than 1 percent. That is, we 
are justified in inferring from these 
double-satiation experiments that ra% 
can learn the location of food in a maae 
without actually eating it, or the locatioA 
of water without actually drinking 
(See also the positive results of Kendkr 
& Levine, 1953.) 
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Further evidence that rats can learn the 
location of water without actually drinking 
(because satiated for water) is provided by a 
somewhat different experiment of Seward, 
Levy & Handlon (1950). The rats first learned 
while thirsty to go to the left-hand goal box 
of a simple T maze for water, the right-hand 
box being empty. The water was then shifted 
to the right-hand box, and one group of these 
rats, while satiated for water, had six forced 
trials a day for three days, going to the new 
water box half the time and to the new empty 
box half. How much had they learned by 
visiting the new water box without drinking 
there? They were now tested while thirsty, 
and for comparison two control groups were 
put to the same test, one group having rested 
since the original learning, and the other 
group having made the forced runs while 
thirsty. The first control group thus started 
from scratch to learn the new location of the 
water, and the second control group started 
from a relatively high level, having taken wa- 
ter nine times in the new location. In the 
five free test trials, the percent going cor- 
rectly to the new location was as follows for 
the three groups: 



Trial / 

Starting from scratch 


After satiated experience 

46 

After thirsty experience 

81 


Without pretending to say exactly how 
much the satiated experience had taught the 
rats, we can see that it had taught them some- 
thing. They scored somewhere in the middle 
between the other two groups for the first few 
trials. Their scores were significantly higher 
than the scores of the rats that started from 
scratch, but significantly lower than the scores 
of the rats that had been thirsty while learning 
the new location of the water. Actual drink- 
ing was not necessary, though it was a great 
help in the learning. 

The results cited from the double- 
satiation experiments, when compared 
with the results of the reversed-drive ex- 
periments, support the hypothesis that 
thirst inhibits attention to the location of 
liOod — or that the activity of seeking 
water and drinking it prevents any learn- 
ing of the location of food. For after the 


shift from thirst to hunger the rats gave 
no evidence (only 50:50 choices) of any 
such learning, while after the shift from 
double satiation to hunger they did give 
some positive evidence (63:37 choices). 
But we are left with the question why 
these latter rats did not do much better 
and approach a 100:0 division. There 
may be other inhibitory factors operating, 
and some have come to light in other 
experiments, varying in design, which de- 
serve fuller treatment than we can give 
them here. 

One inhibitory factor is the well-known 
position preference. When both goal boxes 
offer equal incentives, or equal lack of incen- 
tives, some rats go mostly to the right or to the 
left, while others show no marked preference. 
If all these rats are then made hungry instead 
of thirsty, those with strong position prefer- 
ence will usually make the same choice as be- 
fore, while those with little preference often 
shift from the water box to the food box. Po- 
sition preference thus cuts down the percent 

Trial! Trial) Trial 4 Trial) 



47 

78 

75 

64 

73 

8a 

100 

90 

95 

95 

90 


of shift (Walker, Knotter & DeValois, 1950). 

A similar effect is produced by a regular rou- 
tine during the training series. Let the right- 
hand goal box of a T maze contain water, the 
left-hand box food; and let a rat that is thirsty 
but not hungry have paired trials, the first 
trial a free run and the second a forced run to 
the other box. After a few such pairs, the rat 
will go regularly first to the right and second 
to the left; and he is likely to carry over this 
routine into the test series when he is hungry 
and no longer thirsty (Littman, 1950). 

Another inhibitory factor is suggested by 
the surprising behavior observed after the 
shift from thirst to hunger. You would ex- 
pect the rats to eat greedily when they came 
upon the food. But no; for the first few trials 
many of them refuse to eat but struggle to get 
out of tlie food box» from which they have 
been regularly taken out during the training 
series. Some of them are emotionally dis- 
turbed on being kept there longer than the 
customary few seconds, this disturbance being 
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shown by urination and defecation (Walker, 
1948; Littman, 1950). The training series, 
we may say, has made the maze a drinking 
place but distinctly not an eating place. 

We might even argue that it should be im- 
possible for a food-satiated animal to learh^ 
the location of food. For if food is something 
to eat here and now, there is no food when 
eating is impossible. A food-satiated rat will 
often sniff at the food and then turn away — 
just as a man with a weak appetite will leave 
the table declaring that there is nothing there 
to eat. A man who has eaten his fill may 
take note of a promising eating place for fu- 
ture reference, and we might expect a rat to 
carry away a pellet for hoarding. Such be- 
havior has not often been observed in these 
experiments. Our negative argument, how- 
ever, goes too far, since some learning of the 
location of food occurs even in food-satiated 
rats. 

Another question may be raised regard- 
ing the shift from thirst to hunger motiva- 
tion (Walker, 1951; Heron, 1949). Can 
we assume that the internal thirst stimuli 
are altogether different from the internal 
hunger stimuli? If they were partly the 
same, the goal box where thirst motiva- 
tion was rewarded would also be the place 
where hunger motivation received some 
reward so that the animal that had 
learned to go to this goal box while thirsty 
might well go to the same place when the 
internal cues were shifted to hunger. An 
animal has learned when in a state of 
want to find what he wants in a certain 
place. This place has become for him a 
good place, a want-relieving place. 
When in a somewhat different state of 
want he tends to go to the same good 
place. See also a discussion in the chap- 
ter on Motivation (p. 682). 

Ate the much debated theories really 
opposed? Most of the authors cited 
have discussed the theoretical implica- 
tions of their results, the supposedly op* 
posing theories being those of Hull and 
of Tolman. Hull is said to espouse a 


reinforcement ^ or habit-strength theory, 
Tolman a cognitive theory. Or, Hull 
has seemed to favor a noncognitive the- 
ory, Tolman a nonreinforcement theory. 
Current discussions express doubt 
whether the two are really incompatible 
as positive theories. The animal is con- 
fronted by a certain stimulus complex, S. 
He makes a certain response, R, and there 
follows a certain result, Rf. The result 
may be a positive reinforcement, a nega- 
tive reinforcement, or a neutral effect. 
The animal goes through the sequence 
S — R — Rf, and in so going builds up a 
habit, S — R, or a cognition, S — R — Rf. 
According to the reinforcement theory, 
Rf acts to strengthen the habit S — R, but 
Rf itself is not learned. According to the 
cognition theory, the whole sequence is 
learned. As the cognition tlieory is some- 
times stated, you would think that any 
one sequence would be as readily learned 
as any other, but there is no reason to 
make that assumption. Suppose a food- 
satiated rat goes to the left-hand goal box 
of a T maze and finds food there. Ac- 
cording to the Hull theory, he gets no 
positive reinforcement and so no strength- 
ening of the tendency (habit) to go that 
way again. According to the Tolman 
theory, he learns a sequence terminating 
in something not good to eat (at the 
time). Such a cognition would lead to 
avoidance of that place rather than to an 
approach movement. It seems that both 
theories might predict the same behavior 
— at least for the restricted environment 
of a simple T maze. 

If we are interested in the broader 
question of how animals and human be- 
ings acquire their topographical mastery 
of an environment, we find that both our 

1 Here we follow the custom of recent theorists 
in using ‘'reinforcement" in the restricted sense 
of reward or "drive reduction." But see p. 54c 
lor the broads original usage of the term. 
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opposing theories are provided with ac- 
cessory postulates of great power for in- 
terpreting complex behavior, though not 
for making any precise predictions. Hull 
appeals to stimulus generalization, re- 
sponse generalization, and secondary re- 
inforcement. Stimulus generalization 
means that '^similar” stimuli can elicit 
the same response. Response generaliza- 
tion — if we may use the term as equiva- 
lent to Hull's “habit family" — ^refers to 
the undoubted fact that the same goal can 
be reached by more or less different 
routes, and that when one route has been 
learned, other near-by routes and slight 
detours do not need to be separately 
learned. Secondary reinforcement at- 
taches to landmarks which thus become 
intermediate goals on the way to the final 
goal where the drive is consummated. 
These are all doubtless genuine factors in 
topographical learning, the only question 
being whether they do not go beyond 
motor learning and implicitly assume 
perception and learning of the objective 
environment (Hull, 1934a). 

Tolman speaks of “expectancies" which 
are the same as the S — R — Rf sequences 
already mentioned (p. 637). When such 
a sequence has been learned, the S is a 
“sign" that the goal, Rf, will be reached 
by following the route, R. By mastering 
such sequences, and also, presumably, by 
free exploration, an animal builds up a 
“cognitive map" of a particular environ- 
ment. He can then utilize the map in 
finding his way about the environment. 
The map may be narrow, like a strip 
road map, or it may embrace objects off 
to this side and that of a specific route. 
The word “map" carries an implication 
that is unnecessary and probably unin- 
tended. If you have constructed a map 
of a region^ you can take it away and con- 
sult it elsewhere. If you have built up a 
"memc^ map*' of a route, you can review 


your trip after reaching home. That is, 
a memory map would require recall mem- 
ory. All we need to assume in the rat 
is recognition memory, available only on 
ground that has been explored. A trail 
through the woods, indicated by a series 
of broken twigs, is an on-the-ground strip 
map. Anything like the sun on a clear 
day that enables a hiker to keep his bear- 
ings is an element in a broader on-the- 
ground map. On-the-ground maps are 
all we need to assume in the rat (Tolman, 
1948). 

HUMAN MAZE 
LEARNING 

After struggling so long with the prob- 
lems of maze learning by rats we may 
query why the maze should be taken over 
into the human laboratory. Certainly 
we do not need meticulous experiments 
to determine whether human beings can 
utilize visual cues in finding their way 
about, whether they learn routes through 
the environment or merely sequences of 
right and left body turns, or whether in 
exploring a town while not hungry they 
are able to learn the location of a promis- 
ing restaurant. Human beings acquire 
remarkable ability to find their way about 
in the environment, but they depend to a 
large extent on such socially provided 
aids as well-worn trails, road signs, maps, 
lighthouses, the mariner's compass, and 
the radio beam. The maze experiment 
will throw the human individual on his 
own unaided resources and may indicate 
what means he adopts for finding his way» 
We must not expect too much of it, for 
the maze is certainly a highly restricted 
environment that affords only limited 
scope for the abilities of either rats pr 
men to build up a practical mastery of 
the spatial environment. Actually, in 
both the animal and human laboratories, 
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the maze is used mostly as a ^'lesson/* 
a task to be mastered by a process of 
learning under controlled conditions. 
A variety of lessons is desirable in the 
investigation of learning curves, curves 
of forgetting, whole and part learning, 
transfer and interference, incentives 
and reinforcement, and other problems 
in learning theory and practical ap- 
plications. In the present chapter, how- 
ever, we are concerned specifically with 
the problems of spatial learning. 

Full-size human mazes. A *'body maze" 
for human subjects is apt to be a cumber- 
some piece of laboratory equipment. 
Hicks & Carr (1912) constructed an out- 
door maze with alleys 2 ft wide bounded 
by wires strung 2% ft from the ground. 
Blindfolded adults and children were run 
in this maze and compared with normal 
rats in walled-alley mazes of similar pat- 
tern. The average number of trials to 
learn was about the same for the three 
groups. The biggest difference was 
shown on the first trial during which the 
rats entered the same blind alleys repeat- 
edly, seven times on the average, the hu- 
man children four times, and the adults 
only once. The adults were carefully 
checking off the blind alleys, though 
unable to retain this knowledge fully 
from trial to trial. They were told 
in advance or soon discerned that their 
job was to avoid blind alleys and find 
the through route to the exit. Such 
a set favors slow movements, deliberate 
choices, and search for useful cues. Be- 
ing without such an initial set the rats 
were less inhibited and circumspect. 

Perrin (1914) made good use of an out- 
door maze in an amusement park. It 
was approximately circular (dodecagon 
nal), nearly 50 ft in diameter, with alleys 
a ft 4 in wide separated by high walls 
of wire mesh, and a smooth board floor. 


From an overhead platform ife could ob* 
serve the blindfolded subjects as they felt 
their way with both hands. Being highly 
competent psychologists themselves, they 
were able to give retrospective reports of 
their method of solution. "The reports 
show that without exception the net re- 
sult from the first trial was a knowledge 
of the general spatial relations. The re- 
lation of exit to entrance, the general 
course of the true path, was acquired by 
everybody in the first trial." The total 
problem then broke up into a number of 
local problems concerned with difficult 
parts of the maze. In spite of their cor- 
rect general orientation the subjects did 
not acquire any accurate conception of 
the complicated maze pattern, for the 
maps which they drew after each trial 
were distorted in many details. Yet they 
learned to traverse the maze without er- 
rors. We shall have more to say regard- 
ing this extensive investigation in a mo- 
ment. 

Another outdoor maze (Batalla, 1943) 
consisted of 25 cubicles arranged like a 
horizontal set of pigeonholes. Each 
cubicle was 5 ft square and separated 
from its neighbors by wooden walls or 
cloth curtains 6 ft high. The subject, 
not blindfolded, on entering a' cubicle, 
found two curtains to choose from, one 
opening into a blind alley. The maze 
stood on the ground and the subject’s 
movements were observed from a third- 
story window of the adjacent, building. 
The subjects were children age 

groups, averaging 3,7, 6.8 and *1:5 years 
old. The youngest required about 10 
trials to reach the criterion of 3 successive 
correct runs; the interme^te group re- 
quired about 7 trials; adB|||| oldest re- 
quired about 5 trials.V|^&youngest 
group was reliably infelHHKthis task 
to the two older groupsyH|Kt 3 years 
MA (Mental Age) be the 
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lower limit of ability to learn this 5-blind- 
alley maze. After the correct route had 
been learned, an excellent short cut was 
opened. No child took it without hesita- 
tion, but most of the older children 
learned to take it after a few trials, while 
most of the youngest children stuck to the 
long route trial after trial — a behavior 
trait for which different explanations 
could be offered. 

The trough maze (Warner Brown, 
1932) is a practical piece of indoor ap- 
paratus. The passages are boards 1 ft 
wide laid on the floor, with side walls 
3 in high to guide the subject’s feet, and 
with cross-boards in the blind alleys. 
The tactile-kinesthetic cues picked up by 
the feet enabled the blindfolded subjects 
to learn the beginning and end of the 
maze rather quickly and also to recognize 
certain intramaze landmarks such as 
‘*long straight stretches” and “crooked 
spots.” The maze was learned much 
more quickly, however, by other subjects 
who were not blindfolded but wore about 
the head and shoulders a cardboard screen 
open only at the top so as to hide the 
maze but afford a view of the ceiling and 
the upper part of the windows. Extra- 
maze cues and orientation in the room 
were thus shown to be of much help in 
the early stages of learning* The whole 


learning process seemed to consist of 
several stages: (1) general orientation; 

(2) mastery of the beginning, end, and 
one or two intervening parts of the maze; 

(3) enlargement of the mastered parts un- 
til they encompassed the whole maze; (4) 
automatization into a sequence of ad- 
vances and turns, a pattern in “organis- 
mic space” (p. 629). 

Hand mazes learned by blindfolded sub- 
jects. Besides the outdoor maze already 
mentioned, Perrin (1914) used a small 
model of the Hampton Court maze (p. 
614). The through path and blind alleys 
were represented by a complicated slot 
cut through a thin board. The slot was 
y, inch wide, and the whole board meas- 
ured 16 by 26 inches. Under the board 
was placed a large sheet of paper resting 
on a smooth table. The subject followed 
the slot with a pencil, leaving a record of 
his wanderings on the paper which was 
renewed for each new trial. In many 
similar experiments the subject uses a 
metal stylus instead of a pencil, and the 
experimenter records the errors. The 
subject’s cues are tactile and kinesthetic 
but he is aware of the slot with its straight 
stretches, corners, branches and dead ends 
— rather than of sensations in his hand, 
arm and body. He has the advantage of 
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easy orientation with respect to hii own 
body with its right and left, forward and 
backward directions. He can scarcely 
lose his bearings altogether as he can 
when blindfolded in a full-size maze. 
Yet his impressions of angles and disj^. 
tances may be inaccurate, as shown by his 
attempts to make a drawing of the path 
he has followed. 

Perrin’s scientifically trained subjects 
endeavored to solve the maze problem by 
planning and reasoning. Some of them 
tried to build up a visual image of the 
maze, and some tried to formulate a 
verbal description of the true path. 
These intellectual devices were not of 
much use. The essential thing was to 
distinguish and identify different parts of 
the maze and to remember and finally 
combine these parts. 

When his subjects had learned the 
maze, Perrin tested them, still blind- 
folded, in a number of ways. He con- 
structed a much smaller maze of the same 
pattern and found that they traced it 
with no difficulty and with no errors even 
on the first trial. He rotated the original 
maze 90 or 180 degrees and obtained very 
few errors. He asked them to follow the 
path backward from goal to entrance and 
they did so without trouble. He trans- 
ferred the pencil to their left hands and 
obtained some errors due mostly to awk- 
wardness. Their success in these tests 
was surprising in view of the altered 
tactual-kinesthetic cues and cue patterns. 
Evidently they knew the maze as an en- 
vironniental object, and not in terms of 
"organismic space.” It must be ad- 
mitted, of course, that Perrin’s subjects 
were far from an average sample of the 
population, being graduate students 
neatly all of whom distinguished them^ 
selves in their later careers. Higginson 
(1937) and Langhorne (1950) used rela- 
tively large groups of college students. 


who learned a stylus maze and immedi- 
ately relearned it when it was rotated 90 
degrees. They made about % as many 
errors in the relearning as in the original 
learning. Even so, our previous conclu- 
sion can stand. 

High-relief finger mazes. The stylus- 
in-a-slot maze is similar to the alley type 
used with rats; it was the only type avail- 
able for many years. But Miles (1928a) 
gave us a human version of the elevated 
maze, and it has become very popular. 
It is nothing but a board with a maze 
pattern slightly raised above the surface 
so that the subject can follow it with the 
ball of his index finger (eyes closed, of 
course). The path may be made by nail- 
ing staples in the desired pattern, by sew- 
ing and gluing heavy string on a card, or 
best of all, by making the separate units 
of stiff wire. If the latter method is used 
for a multiple U maze (Fig. 21-2) the ends 
of the units can be bent down, like the 
points of tacks, and inserted into holes 
drilled in the baseboard; if extra holes 
are drilled, the pattern can be changed 
as easily as the letters on a cafeteria 
menu. The finger maze is somewhat 
easier to learn than the stylus maze (Fig. 
21-24), for it permits the subject to feel 
every false path (cul, or cul de sac). One 
or the other of these hand mazes is widely 
used, both in laboratory exercises and in 
research on a variety of learning prob- 
lems; they will crop up frequently in the 
chapters which follow. 

Visible mazes for human subject. If 
the subject sees the whole maze, his ''er- 
rors” cannot be counted, since he can ex- 
plore a blind alley with his eyes while 
holding his pencil or stylus the choice: 
point. Porteus ( 1 950), in BilVell-known 
maze test for social and practical intelli- 
gence, instructs the subject to look ahead 
and avoid all overt errors. As soon as the 
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Fic. 21 -IS. (From Perkins, 
1927.) A maze learned by 
human subjects. The pas- 
sages in the original were 
% in wide. The lines were 
drawn on paper and the maze 
was laid on a glass- topped 
table and brightly illuminated 
from below. The subject sat 
on a high stool, looking 
through a tube 1 in in diam- 
eter, and moving the tube 
along the passages in explor- 
ing and running the maze. 
He saw only a small bit of 
the maze at a time. The ex- 
perimenter followed the sub- 
ject’s course on a numbered 
maze (the original had no 
numbers on it). 



subject’s pencil enters a blind alley, he is 
stopped and placed back at the entrance 
of a duplicate maze. Used in this way 
the maze is supposed to be a test for “pru- 
dence, forethought, mental alertness, and 
power of sustained attention” as against 
“impulsiveness, irresolution, suggestibil- 
ity, nervousness, and excitability.” 

In other experiments the subject is al- 
lowed to see only a small portion of a 
maze at a time, the idea being to allow 
him about as much use of vision in a 
hand maze as he would have in a full-size 
walled-alley maze. Perkins (1927) used 
the complex maze shown in Figure 21-22. 

The results of Perkins were in general 
agreement with those obtained from blirid- 
folded human subjects in the full-size and sty- 
lus mazes. In the first trial the alert subject 
would get his bearings and learn the general 
nature of the maze. In the following few 
trials he would analyze the path into segments 
to be mastered separately and finally put to- 
gether— see Figure 21-25. Intermediate goals 
were found where the true path changed its 
general direction, and the most difficult blind 
alleys were cither (1) those which pointed 
toward an intermediate goal or (2) those 
Whldi anticipated a change in the general di- 


rection. The first two and last two blind al- 
leys were quickly eliminated. Another result 
was that the human subject seldom went just 
part way into a blind alley; he either explored 
it to the dead end, or passed by with or with- 
out hesitation at the entrance. 

Visible paths but invisible stops. Hu- 
man subjects like to see their work, and 
a useful device of Carr (1921) makes this 
possible. The surface of a stylus maze 
is in full view, but invisible stops are in- 



Fig. 21-25. (Perkins, 1927.) One subject's draw- 
ing of the maze path after his sixth trial. A = 
starting point, B = goal. 

serted in the bottom of the slot which is 
expanded to allow room for a metal di$k 
pivoted to the end of the stylus. (Once 
the stylus is put into the slot at the en-j 
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trance, it cannot be withdrawn till the 
goal is reached.) The subject sees the en- 
trance, the goal, and all the paths and in- 
tersections, but there is no visible differ- 
ence between the true path and the blind 
alleys. He learns in relatively quick time 
because of two great advantages: he sees* 
the choice points; and when the move- 
ment of his stylus is blocked, he can locate 
that blind alley in the visible maze. 

An electrical equivalent of this hidden- 
stop maze has been used by several in- 
vestigators. One early example is the 
“stepping-stone maze’* of Barker (1931). 
The subject sees a board containing a rec- 
tangular arrangement of contact points 
to be touched with his stylus. He is to 
start at a certain point and advance step 
by step, forward, right, left, or backward, 
till he reaches an assigned goal. The 
metal points which he touches are the 
ends of screws or bolts which extend 
through the board and are so wired on 
the reverse side, in series with a buzzer or 
other indicator, as to show when he is 
on and when off the correct path. The 
current may be utilized also for making 
a record of errors. Many variations are 
possible. The pattern may be linear, 
with two alternatives at each choice point 
(Brown and Buel, 1940), or with four al- 
ternatives (Jones, 1945). Instead of visi- 
ble contact points, there may be an array 
of holes with the contacts located under- 
neath, as in a “punch board maze” (Tol- 
man. Hall & Bretnall, 1932). These vari- 
ous forms give the learner the benefit of 
a visible framework in which he can men- 
tally locate the correct path as he discov- 
ers it. 

How the maze is learned. A human 
subject learning an unseen stylus maze is 
necessarily limited to tactile-kinesthetic 
cues but is free to utilize them in different 
ways. Warden (1924b) made a study of 


the methods adopted by college studdtits. 
The U maze which they learned (essen- 
tially the same as the one marked S in Fig. 
21-24) is surprisingly difficult without the 
aid of vision, and these students required 
many trials to master it. They were 
given no advance instructions in efficient 
ways of learning a maze, but after the 
learning was completed they were asked 
to describe their methods. The chief 
methods fell into three classes: verbal, 
visual, motor. Probably all the subjects 
began with “motor learning,” simply try- 
ing to make the right moves at the right 
places. The majority found their prog- 
ress so slow that they sought for some 
helpful device. Some attempted to build 
up a visual image of the maze; others re- 
sorted to counting and even to an exact 
formula such as: “One right, three left, 
two right, one left, two right, one left,” 
though usually the verbal rule adopted 
was less formal than this. The verbal 
method was the most, the motor method 
the least successful, as shown below: 


Method 

No. subjects 

Trials required 


reporting it 

to learn 



Mean Range 

Verbal 

*5 

32 16-62 

Visual 

18 

68 41-104 

Motor 

17 

124 ' 7«-»95 


One trouble with the motor method is 
that a fixed habit of entering one or more 
blind alleys may be established and con- 
tinued without the subject’s noticing that 
anything is wrong. The verbal or count- 
ing method alerts the subject to such er- 
rors. The visual method seemed to be of 
little value except when combined with 
some counting. If the subject actually 
sees the maze before being blindfolded 
(Twitmyer, 1931), or if while working he 
has before him a plan of the invisible 
maze (Carr, 1921), his progress is greatly 
facilitated. But when he attempts to 
build up a visual image of the maze from 



Goal 




Fig. 21-24. (From Husband, 1931.) A stylus maze, S, and three '*high-relief finger mazes** — an in- 
vention of Miles (1928a) — learned by comparable adult groups of ao subjects each. X is a linear maze, 
S and F are semilinear, and these three are alike in the sequence of correct choices. T has a roughly 
circular course and is much easier than the others. Another roughly circular stylus maze has been 
found to be much easier than semilinear mazes such as S (Scott, 1930). The numbers on the pat- 
terns give the total count of entrances into each blind alley, by 20 subjects. Study of these numbers 
reveals the following tendencies; (1) to master the first and last moves quickly; (a) to anticipate the 
final turn and other changes in the general direction. The T maze is shown to be the easiest by 
the number of errors. And of the two mazes with the same pattern, S and F, the finger maze is 
somewhat easier than the stylus maze. The subject while hugging one side of the groove with his 
stylus may pass an alley on the other side without noticing it; in the finger maze, however, he follows 
along the wire with his finger and is fully aware of every choice point he encounters. Walsh & 
Waters. (1944) converted this stylus maze (S) into a finger maze by simply having the subject trace 
the groove with his finger; and they found that a finger group made decidedly fewer errors than a 
stylus group of subjects. 
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tactile-kinesthetic data, as in Warden's 
experiment, he finds it a difficult task. 

In a similar experiment by Husband 
(1931) several different mazes were em- 
ployed, as shown in Figure 21-24. Few 
of his subjects reported using a purely 
visual method. Those who counted the 
turns learned the three mazes marked S, 
F, and X much more efficiently than 
those who depended on motor learning. 
The linear maze (X) was found to be 
almost insoluble by pure motor learning; 
there was so little spatial difference be- 
tween one choice point and another. 
Such a maze is much like the temporal 
maze (p. 628) in requiring the learner to 
master a bare sequence of right and left 
turns; but counting greatly simplifies 
the task. By contrast, the maze marked 
T, which is the Stone multiple T maze 
already shown in Figure 21-4, p. 619, has 
plenty of two-dimensional spatial char- 
acter, and here the counting method was 
no better than the motor. Probably this 
so-called motor learning is really spatial 
learning, as in animals (p. 630). 

If we examine an individual subject's 
reactions to a single alley, we might ex- 
pect to find him exploring it to its end on 
the first trial, penetrating it less deeply 
on successive trials, then merely hesitat- 
ing at the entrance and finally running 
straight past. Something much like this 
process was observed in rats by Reynolds 
(1945a). Such gradual elimination of the 
single alley seems not to be characteristic 
of human learning, as observed by Per- 
kins (1927), by Kellogg k White (1935), 
and especially by McGeoch 8c Peters 
(1933) who made a special study of this 
matter with blindfolded human subjects 
learning a stylus U maze, like S in Figure 
21-22, and found that over 85 percent of 
all entrances into the blind alleys were 
complete penetrations. This striking 
difference in results may not be a differ- 


ence between rats and men; it may be due 
to the different maze patterns employed. 

Mental or nonspatial mazes. A maze 
presents a series of choice points at each 
of which two or more alternatives are of- 
fered. Suppose the alternatives, instead 
of being two paths, are two letters, one 
being ‘‘correct," the other a ‘‘blind alley." 
A series of such choices can be offered 
with rules of procedure for enabling the 
subject to discover sooner or later which 
are the correct letters. Joseph Peterson 
(1920, 1922) introduced this sort of 
‘‘mental maze" and used it effectively in 
the study of learning theory. (His rules 
of procedure are stated in the first edition 
of this book, pp. 153-155, where other 
more or less similar "mazes" are de- 
scribed.) 

QWERTYU lOP 

ASDFGHJKLZ 

Fig. 21-25. Simplified form of Peterson's mental 
maze. E teads the first vertical pair of letters to 
O, who chooses one of the pair. If O makes the 
wrong choice, E repeats the pair until the correct 
choice is made and then gives the next pair. 
This is continued until O makes one or more er- 
rorless “runs." The correct choices are under- 
lined; the maze can be visualized as a linear one 
(Fig. 21-3; or X in Fig. 21-24). 

Maze learning by rats and men. Some 
obvious differences have come to light in 
the previous paragraphs. Human sub- 
jects have an initial advantage in know- 
ing that there is a goal to be reached, that 
there are blind alleys to be avoided, and 
that the same maze is to be traversed trial 
after trial. They are rewarded (pleased) 
not only on reaching the goal, but every 
time they identify and avoid a blind alley 
or reach an intermediate goal. How 
much such "secondary reinforcement" 
rats may obtain has not been thoroughly 
investigated. Both rats and men learn 
quickly to avoid the last one or two blind 
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alleys in most mazes, very likely because 
of the prompt reinforcement at the goal. 
But human subjects, in contrast to rats, 
eliminate the first couple of blind alleys 
quickly. Rats tend to explore the en- 
trance region in trial after trial, as if to 
identify the situation; human subjects are 
told or assume that the maze remains the 
same. If asked why he learns the first 
part of a maze (or of a list of nonsense syl- 
lables, p. 711) so quickly, the human sub- 
ject is apt to say that his mind is clear at 
the outset but becomes confused as he ad- 
vances into the mass of different items. 
In other words, interference is at a mini- 
mum at the beginning and also at the end 
of the series of responses. But should it 
not increase to the very end? 

Human subjects make good use of their 
numerical and verbal abilities in certain 
types of mazes, especially in the linear 
maze, where they have a great advantage 
over rats. Mazes that afford more scope 
for rudimentary spatial ability are easier 
for both rats and men, and fully as easy 
for rats as for men. If either rats or 
men were unable to adjust their behavior 
readily to the spatial environment, they 
would have small chance of survival. 

The human subject is able to recall the 
maze path, or some of it, when not actu- 
ally in the maze. He can draw a map of 
a maze that he has learned. Usually his 
map is rough and incomplete in details 
which he admits he cannot remember 
without being actually in the maze. 
That is to say, he can recognize more than 
he can recall, as in other cases (p. 725). 
Probably recognition memory is all we 
need to assume in the rat. 


The factors that make one blind alley 
more attractive or harder to avoid than 
another were noted on pages 620-624. 
Zigzagging is perhaps more characteristic 
of rats, goal-pointing of men, anticipating 
about equal in both. These tendencies 
appear early in the learning process and 
persist in spite of nonreinforcement. 
First-trial behavior in a hidden-stop 
linear maze was extensively investigated 
by Brown & Buel (1940), Individuals 
differ of course, but certain choices are 
much more probable than others. At 
the first choice point, with a right-hand 
and a left-hand alley to choose from, 60,, 
percent of college students chose the one 
on the right. Whichever side is found 
to be correct at the first choice point is 
likely to be chosen at the second choice 
point; and more in general, at any choice 
point the subject is inclined to choose the 
side that was correct at the just preceding 
choice point. But when the same side 
has been correct at two or more successive 
choice points, he is inclined to choose the 
other side next. The subject may have 
no logical basis for these preferences and 
a.ssumed probabilities, but they show, as 
was said before with reference to the rat 
(p. 622), that maze learning does not start 
from a uniform zero level. It starts from 
below zero at the difficult choice points 
and from above zero at the easy points. 
Reinforcement establishes the easy cor- 
rect choices quickly and the difficult ones 
slowly. But maze learning cannot be un- 
derstood in terms of reinforcement alone; 
the theorist must take account of the 
maze pattern and of the tendencies of the 
organism. 
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MOTIVATION IN LEARNING 
AND PERFORMANCE 


It is recognized in everyday life that a 
person's performance on a given occasion 
does not always measure up to his ability. 
He does not run as fast or shoot as accu- 
rately or speak as convincingly as he has 
on other occasions. He is perhaps not 
highly motivated, or he may even be over- 
motivated and so eager to succeed as to 
lose control of his resources of energy and 
skill. Both ability and motivation are 
factors in performance, and if either of 
them is entirely lacking, the performance 
does not occur. Ability is like a machine 
which cannot do its work unless power is 
applied. 

In the laboratory also the importance 
of these two factors is recognized, as we 
saw in the experiments on maze learning 
(PP- 5 ^ 9 » ® 37 )- When learning — or bet- 
ter, learned ability — is to be measured, 
motivation must be held constant. Simi- 
larly, when motivation is to be measured, 
learned ability must be held constant. 
In both cases what we directly measure 
is performance, but if we hold one factor 
constant we can use performance to meas- 
ure the other factor. 


FACTORS IN 
PERFORMANCE 

Making use once more of certain symbols 
introduced in our first chapter, we can 
say that both motivation and learned 
ability are "0-factors," already present in 
the organism when a response or per- 
formance is to be made, but controlled as 
far as possible by "A-factors," or ante- 
cedent operations of the experimenter. 
Thus, learned ability, an O-fa'ctor, de- 
pends (in part) on the number of previ- 
ous trials, an A-factor; and drive, another 
O-factor, can be controlled by the A- 
factor of hours since last feeding in an 
animal experiment. For many funda- 
mental experiments on motivation, ani- 
mals make the best subjects. 

Clark Hull (1943, 1950a, 1951) is a 
major contributor to the analysis of the 
factors in performance. Learned ability, 
which he calls habit strength and desig- 
nates by the letter H, is traced back to 
several A-variables which do not require 
consideration here. Motivation also is 
analyzed into several factors such as drive 
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(D) and “incentive motivation" (K). 
When the drive is hunger, D-strength de- 
pends on time since last feeding, while K- 
strength depends on the amount of food 
given as a reward for a successful re- 
sponse. There is also an inhibitory fac- 
tor or factor complex (I) which acts in op- 
position to the positive factors of motiva- 
tion; it depends on the amount of work 
or effort involved in the performance and 
on the time allowed for recovery between 
trials. Hull endeavors to quantify each 
O-variable by working out a formula for 
its dependence on an A-variable. For 
example, he might quantify the hunger 
factor in a food-getting performance such 
as bar-pressing. He would vary the time 
since last feeding while holding constant 
all other factors in motivation and habit 
strength, and he would measure some in- 
variable such as the latency of the bar- 
pressing response. As the time since 
feeding increased from 1 hour to 24 hours, 
the response latency might decrease from 
60 to 15 seconds (Perin, 1942; Saltzman 
8c Koch, 1948; Kimble, 1951). These 
data would be fitted by as simple and ra- 
tional an equation as possible, which 
would be the desired formula for the po- 
tency of the hunger drive. One serious 
complication is that there are several al- 
ternative measures of performance (p. 5), 
so that it seems necessary to relate each 
empirical measure to a central ideal 
measure of performance (which Hull calls 
“reaction potential"). See, for example, 
the work of Yamaguchi (1951). We shall 
not endeavor to check the accuracy of 
Hull's formulas nor estimate the value of 
his system as a whole; but we can make 
good use of some of the motivational fac- 
tors that he has identified. 

It will be convenient to stretch the 
ordinary meaning of motivation some- 
what and make it equivalent to mobiliza- 
tion or activation, so as to cover all O- 


factors not included under the head of 
ability. A very general factor may be 
mentioned first. 

General level of responsiveness or readi- 
ness for activity. The activity cage is a 
standard piece of equipment in the ani- 
mal laboratory. There is the squirrel- 
cage type with its vertical wheel in which 
the animal can run as much as he will, 
the number of revolutions of the wheel 
being recorded by a mechanical counter. 
And there is the tilting-floor type, whicli^ 
tips slightly in different directions as the 
animal moves freely about the cage, the 
number of tips being recorded. With 
such apparatus many experiments have 
been made on the amount of “spontane- 
ous activity" and its dependence on such 
A-variables as the following (Richter, 
1927): 

The age of the animal (including man, 
according to everyday observation), mo- 
tor and playful activity tending to de- 
crease after a fairly early age. 

Hormones in the blood, secreted by 
the pituitary, adrenal, thyroid, and sex 
glands, activity decreasing when one of 
these glands has been removed. 

Drugs, depressant or excitant, or ex- 
citant with small and depressant with 
larger doses. 

Fatigue substances, the products of 
muscular activity, which act much like 
the last-mentioned class of drugs. 

Bodily states of deprivation such as 
hunger and thirst — a progressive effect 
(Hall et al, 1953). 

Temperature, low external tempera- 
ture tending to increase activity, low body 
temperature tending to decrease activity 
while moderate fever has the opposite 
tendency. 

Illumination, the rat as a nocturnal 
animal tending to be most active in the 
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dark, while presumably the opposite 
would hold for the human being. 

Emotions, some of which, like anger, 
frustration and perhaps anxiety, tend to 
increase motor activity. The energy-^ 
releasing function of emotion is treated 
in another chapter (esp. pp. 133-137). 

The animal’s movements in an activity 
cage are only relatively spontaneous. 
Though the experimenter does not apply 
specific stimuli at specific moments, and 
though he may exclude light and mask 
external sounds by the steady hum of a 
ventilating fan, the resting animal will be 
getting pressure and temperature stimuli, 
and the moving animal will get abun- 
dant kinesthetic stimuli as well. The ac- 
tivity level is certainly very low in human 
sleep, but when a comfortable bed is 
equipped to serve as an activity cage, 
changes of posture and other movements 
are found to occur from time to time 
(Johnson & Swan, 1930). 

Conditions which increase the amount 
of movement in an activity cage are likely 
also to increase the amount of activity in 
other performances. Crossings of the 
electrified grid of an “obstruction box” 
(p. 662) to get to the food are more nu- 
merous when the rats are living in a cold 
room than when they are living in a hot 
room (Moore, 1944). In a conditioning 
experiment, with differentiation well 
established between the positive and 
negative stimuli, the differentiation broke 
down after the injection of caffein, be- 
cause the dog began to respond indis- 
criminately to both stimuli (Pavlov, 1927, 
pp. 127-128; see also Switzer, 1935). 
The main difficulty in the discriminative 
response is to inhibit response to the neg- 
ative stimulus, and this difficulty is in- 
creased when the general level of re- 
spbnsiveness is raised. 


DRIVE AND INCENTIVE 

Drive and incentive are motivational fac- 
tors as distinguished from ability. They 
are related to each other. If we are 
hungry, food is an incentive, but if we 
are thirsty and not hungry, water and not 
food is an incentive. Doubt might be 
raised whether there are two motiva- 
tional factors here or only one, but the 
experimenter sees a difference since, as 
already said, he controls them by differ- 
ent operations. Drive he varies by time 
since last feeding, incentive by amount 
of food. He can hold hunger constant, 
as well as ability, and still get differences 
in performance by varying the amount of 
food reward. There are similar human 
examples. You would not pay out good 
money to a restaurant without some mo- 
tivation. How much you are willing to 
pay depends on how hungry you are and 
on how good the food is, i.e., on both 
drive and incentive, as well as on your 
financial ability. Both drive and incen- 
tive are factors in mobilizing your re- 
sources. 

Drive and need. The typical animal 
drives, such as hunger and thirst," are de- 
pendent upon organic needs. Food and 
water are continually being used up in 
life processes, while waste products are 
being produced and threatening to accu- 
mulate. A need is an organic state of 
deficiency or excess. Some needs can be 
corrected by appropriate behavior such 
as eating and drinking. In the simplest 
cases a drive is a tendency to behave in a 
manner that corrects an organic need. 
Thus need activates drive, and drive ac- 
tivates behavior. But is there any sense 
in multiplying factors in this way? Why 
not drop the concept of drive and simply 
say that behavior is motivated by need? 
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The difficulty is, there are specific needs 
that do not give rise to appropriate be- 
havior and there is much behavior that 
does not arise from any known and pres- 
ent need. 

Besides the general need for food there 
are specific needs for dietary essentials 
such as protein, vitamins, and certain 
salts. Some of these specific needs are 
served by specific drives, i.e., by specific 
hungers or cravings that can be demon- 
strated in animal behavior. Feed an ani- 
mal for a few days on a diet deficient in 
vitamin B, so creating a great need for 
this vitamin. Then offer the animal a 
meal rich in vitamin B and he eats it in 
preference to a meal lacking the vitamin 
— or quickly learns to do so (Harris et al., 
^933)' case the specific need ac- 

tivates a specific drive. But similar ex- 
periments with vitamins A, D, and G 
have failed to reveal any corresponding 
drives, since the animal’s choice between 
two meals is not determined by the pres- 
ence of the needed vitamin but appar- 
ently by the tastes of the foods, a sweet 
food being preferred to a better but bitter 
one (Jukes, 1938; Young, 1941, 1948). So 
there are needs without corresponding 
drives; the drives without corresponding 
needs will come to light under the heads 
of secondary motivation and unorganic 
motives. 

Some organic needs can be made ex- 
tremely great by the removal of certain 
endocrine glands. The adrenal cortex 
supplies a hormone that prevents exces- 
sive loss of sodium chloride through the 
kidney. Removal of the adrenals is rap- 
idly fatal unless the animal has access to 
some external supply of the salt. Pro- 
vide the living cage of an adrenalecto- 
mized rat with two water bottles, one 
filled with tap water and the other with a 
3-percent salt solution, and you find that 
he takes this strong salt solution (avoided 


by a normal rat) in preference to the plain 
water. He thus corrects his salt defi^ 
ciency and maintains himself in good con- 
dition. His choice of the salty water de- 
pends on the sense of taste and is lost if 
the taste nerves are cut (Richter, 1947). 

How can an organic need activate a be- 
havioral drive? How can the lack of salt 
in the blood communicate with the nerv- 
ous system and arouse appropriate be- 
havior? There are two possible lines of 
communication: by way of peripheral re- 
ceptors such as the taste buds of the 
tongue, and by way of a nerve center afl 
fected by the chemical state of the circu-^ 
lating blood. (The respiratory center is 
tuned by the carbon dioxide of the blood: 
the more carbon dioxide, the more re- 
sponsive the center, and the more rapid 
the breathing; p. 168). 

Perhaps, then, salt hunger increases the 
sensitivity of the taste buds to salt — low- 
ers the stimulus threshold. To test this 
hypothesis Pfaffman 8c Bare (1950) ap- 
plied weak salt solutions to the rat’s 
tongue while picking up and amplifying 
the action currents from the taste nerves 
(p. 300). But they obtained the same 
threshold values from both normal and 
adrenalectomized rats. The salt prefer- 
ence must be determined by the nerve 
centers and not by the receptors alone. 
With plain water in one bottle and salty 
water in the other, the normal rat shows 
no preference as long as the salt solu- 
tion is very weak; he prefers the salt solu- 
tion if it is moderately strong, but refuses 
over 2 percent of salt; The adrenalec- 
tomized rat prefers even the weakest salt 
solutions that are above threshold and 
will drink immense quantities if no 
stronger solution is available, but he will 
also accept strong solutions that the nor- 
mal rat refuses (Young & Chaplin, 1949; 
Pfaffman 8c Bare, 1950). 

These changes in preference could 



scarcely be explained by alterations of 
peripheral sensitivity. If the sensitivity 
were decreased, the weakest solutions 
could not be tasted, and if it were in- 
creased, the strong solutions would taste 
abnormally strong and be surely rejecte<| 
on the basis of the peripheral factor. 
Some central mechanism concerned with 
acceptance or rejection must be affected 
(tuned) by the salt content of the blood. 

The “pangs of hunger** are sensations 
produced by peristaltic movements of the 
empty stomach stimulating receptors in 
the stomach wall. These movements 
can be recorded by a pneumatic system 
consisting of a rubber bulb, which the 
human subject learns to swallow and 
keep down, connected by a rubber tube 
up through the gullet and mouth to a 
recording tambour which writes on a 
kymograph. Meanwhile the subject re- 
cords by hand pressure the moments 
when he feels the pangs, and his hand 
pressures are found to synchronize with 
the stomach movements (Cannon, 1934; 
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Wada, igas). Here we have a clear case 
of communication from the organic state 
to the nervous system by way of pc* 
ripheral receptors. But the hunger drive 
does not depend altogether on the local 
sensations. For if the stomach move- 
ments are mostly abolished by surgical 
reduction of the stomach to a tube con- 
necting the gullet with the duodenum 
(Tsang, 1938) — or if conduction from the 
stomach receptors to the nervous system 
is abolished by section of the vagus nerves 
(Bash, 1939) — the need for food is still 
met by periodic eating. That the desire 
for food is something more than hunger 
pangs was brought out clearly in the im- 
portant Minnesota experiment on semi- 
starvation in young adult human subjects 
(Keys et al,, 1950). The organic need 
for water, similarly, appears to have other 
means of communicating with the nerv- 
ous system and obtaining appropriate be- 
havior, besides the localized thirst sensa- 
tions in the throat (Morgan k Stellar, 
1950). In fatigue there are local muscu- 



Fic. aa-i. (Cannon, 1934.) Setup for registration of stomach movements along with hunger sen- 
sations. In the kymograph record, the breathing movements show in both lines A and £, with 
the much slower stomach contractions also showing in line A. C is a time line in minutes, and 
D ^ows the subject's signals recording hunger sensations. 
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lar pains and also a more general tired 
feeling which may be due to fatigue 
products circulating through the brain. 
Other examples could be cited of organic 
needs which probably affect brain centers 
by way of blood chemistry or tempera- 
ture. 

Criteria of a drive. How can we iden- 
tify and demonstrate a drive? From 
what has already been said we see that 
the existence of a need is not sufficient 
evidence. There must also be appropri- 
ate behavior such as that which corrects 
the need. For example, we know that 
warm-blooded animals need to maintain 
an approximately constant body tem- 
perature. The autonomic corrective re- 
sponses of goose flesh and sweating are 
not always regarded as behavior and 
therefore are not an ideal demonstration 
of a behavioral drive. But if the animal 
seeks shelter from cold or heat, we have 
evidence of a thermostatic drive. 

The food-hoarding drive. If we could 
credit the squirrel or the hamster with 
the ability to anticipate future need for 
food, we could attribute the hoarding of 
now-unneeded food to the hunger drive. 
The laboratory rat, anyway, shows no 
signs of such anticipation but continues 
to bring food pellets into his home cage 
even though the experimenter constantly 
removes them. Since the rat will not or- 
dinarily hoard food except in his home 
cage, the procedure in a hoarding test is 
to afford access from the home cage to a 
bin of food pellets. A rat will take home 
some of the pellets even if he always has 
plenty of food there, but he will hoard 
many more if he is fed only once a day. 
He will hoard more when the laboratory 
is cold than when it is warm. However 
adapted such behavior is to life in 
thevi^ild, it does not reveal any actual 
need (Morgan, 1947)* and physiological 


experiments designed to discover an or- 
ganic condition behind the hoarding be- 
havior have so far been unsuccessful (Stel- 
lar, 1951). 

Water hoarding has been observed in 
thirsty rats. The “pellets'" were of ab- 
sorbent cotton saturated with water. 
The rat would take a pellet from the bin, 
carry it home and suck out some water, 
then run to the bin for another pellet, 
continuing till he had accumulated many 
more than he could use at the time 
(Bindra, 1947). Though a rat will not 
often hoard pellets of wood, he will hoar^ 
food pellets wrapped in aluminum foil^ 
and if half the pellets in the bin are foil- 
covered, some rats will hoard them in 
preference to plain food pellets (Lick- 
lider 8c Licklider, 1950). The rat per- 
haps carries home anything that looks 
good to him at the moment. At any rate 
the hoarding drive is closely allied to the 
homing drive. 

Analyzed in terms of need, drive and 
incentive, some of these investigations 
vary the incentive — food, water, shiny 
pellets — for the purpose of defining the 
incentive. Some of the experiments vary 
conditions that may affect the drive — 
feeding schedule and external tempera- 
ture — and some aim at the discovery of 
an organic state or need. Even though 
no need can be identified, we can logically 
infer a drive from the incentives that are 
found to be effective. 

Criteria of an incentive. If we are 
justified in assuming that all behavior is 
motivated, any object that is approached 
and accepted must have positive incen- 
tive value. We wish to go further and 
discover what property of the object gives 
it this value. We take note of what our 
subject does with the object after obtain- 
ing it — of the consummation of his per- 
formance^as a basis for inferring the 
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nature of the incentive. If a child runs 
eagerly to obtain an orange but proceeds 
to roll it on the floor, we infer that a 
play motive rather than the hunger drive 
is in operation. We offer substitutes for 
the original object and so bring out the 
true nature of the incentive. If the chijd 
accepts a ball in place of the orange, that 
is one thing, but if he accepts a cup of 
orange juice, that is something else in 
the way of incentives. (Equivalent in- 
centives remind us of “equivalent stim- 
uli“ in the discrimination experiments, 
p. 589.) We could also observe how per- 
sistently the subject approaches and ac- 
cepts the same incentive, for its incentive 
value may consist simply in its novelty, 
appealing to the exploratory drive. An- 
other result we should like to obtain 
would be some measurement of the rela- 
tive appeal of different incentives, and 
so of the relative strength of different 
drives. 

Experimental methods for testing and 
measuring incentives ask, in effect, 
whether the subject is willing to pay for 
the incentive, and how much he is willing 
to pay. He may pay for one incentive 
by foregoing another — the preference 
method. He may pay by pain or effort 
necessary in reaching the incentive — the 
obstruction method. He may pay by 
hastening or improving his performance 
— the learning method. Here we have 
three distinctive and fruitful types of ex- 
periments on motivation (Moss, 1924). 

Preference tests for incentive value. 
The daily intake method, as already men- 
tioned, shows a preference for salt solu- 
tions over plain tap water (p, 658). The 
incentives may be paired and presented 
simultaneously, or only a single incentive 
may be offered on any one day. With 
the latter procedure a preference for 
water sweetened with saccharine over 
plain water was demonstrated in rats 


(Beebe-Center et ah, 1948). The solu- 
tion had to be of moderate strength, 
neither too weak nor too strong; for with 
very weak solutions there was no prefer- 
ence, and with very strong solutions the 
preference went to the unsweetened 
water. The preference or value curve 
was of the same shape as found with hu- 
man beings by verbal report (Fig. 22-2) 



Fic. 22-2. (Data from R. Engel, 1928.) Prepon- 
derance of “pleasant" or “unpleasant" judgments 
as related to the concentration of a sapid solu- 
tion. The solution, taken into the mouth, was 
reported as plca.sant, neutral, or unpleavsant. 
After each trial 2 minutes were allowed for re- 
moving the taste by chewing a little white bread 
and rinsing the mouth. C*raduated solutions of 
common salt, quinine, tartaric acitj, and cane 
sugar were judged. 

The ordinate gives percent “pleasant" minus 
percent “unpleasant” for seven subjects at each 
strength of the solutions. The abscissa is pro- 
portional to the concentration, the full length of 
the base line representing a 40-percent sugar so- 
lution. a 1.12-percent solution of tartaric acid, a 
lo-pcrcent salt solution, and a .004'percent solu- 
tion of quinine sulphate, all by weight. The 
two horizontal lines just above and below the 
zero level signal the fact that there is typically a 
neutral zone between pleasant and unpleasant. 

Even the strongest sugar solutions were not 
unpleasant except to a few individuals when 
satiated. The other tastes never showed a large 
preponderance of “pleasant" judgments, but they 
did show a maximum at relatively weak concen- 
trations. 
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Verbally expressed preference is an index 
of incentive value. 

A modified form of this single-incentive 
test for preferences was employed by 
Weiner & Stellar (1951). They measured 
the amount drunk from a graduated 
water tube in a one-hour test period fol- 
lowing 15 hours of water deprivation. 
Sodium chloride was the substance tested. 
On different days different concentrations 
of the salt were in the drinking tube. 
The preference curve, plotted from the 
amounts drunk, was similar to that shown 



LOG concentration, SOLUBLE SACCHARINE 
X BY WEIGHT 

Fig. 22-3. (From Beebe-Ceruer, Black, Hoffman 
& Wade, 1948.) Preference curve for saccharine 
solutions as compared with plain water. The 
preference was measured by a form of the method 
of Single Stimuli (p. 217). The subjects were 
11 rats. In each rat’s living cage was a single 
drinking bottle, filled on some days with plain 
tap water, on other days with a saccharine solu- 
tion. The concentration of saccharine varied 
from day to day from a minimum of less than 
.01 percent to a maximum of over 40 percent. 
The data points show how much more (or less) 
was drunk on saccharine days than on plain 
water days (S ~ W). 

for saccharine in Figure 22-3, rising from 
tap water to a maximum and then falling 
with stronger solutions. The maximum 
W 9 » at slightly under 1 percent of salt in 
the vifttfir. The salt preference appeared 
c^n in the first 5 minutes with perfectly 


unexperienced rats. It is a natural pref- 
erence, probably with some chemico- 
physiological basis. 

In quite a different sort of preference 
test (Young, 1947) hungry rats were 
trained to run from a starting box to a 
pair of food cups located side by side 15 
inches away, take a nibble from one of 
the cups and return to the starting box. 
Both cups were lowered out of reach as 
soon as a single nibble from one cup was 
taken. Many such trials were given, and 
the score was the number of times each 
of the foods was chosen. Dry foods were 
the incentives: sugar (sucrose), casein, and 
ground whole wheat. As between sugar 
and wheat, presented side by side but in 
alternating positions, about 55 percent of 
the choices were for sugar as against 45 
percent for wheat, a small difference in 
preference, though reliable because of the 
many hundreds of choices made by about 
30 rats. As between casein and either 
sugar or wheat the preference was 
marked, with only 25 percent of the 
choices favoring casein. 

Obstruction tests, A much used piece 
of apparatus in the animal laboratory is 
the obstruction box (Fig. 22-4), standard- 
ized by Warden and his associates (Jen- 
kins et aL, 1926; Warden, 1931). In order 
to reach the incentive a rat must cross 
an electrified floor grid. The test pro- 
cedure, after suitable familiarization, is 
to put the rat in the entrance compart- 
ment, open the door into the connecting 
passage, let him cross to the incentive and 
take a nibble of the food (or partake 
briefly of whatever incentive is being 
tested), and then pick him up gently and 
return him to the entrance for another 
trial. The score is the number of cross- 
ings made by the animal in 20 minutes. 
The more crossings, the higher the indi- 
cated incentive value. 

The validity of the method as an indi- 
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Fic. 82'4. (After Warden, 1931.) Ground plan 
of an obstruction box. The starting compart- 
ment, A, and the main incentive compartmeiilt^. 
C, are 10 inches square and 10 inches high, while 
the connecting passage with floor grid, B, is 10 
inches long but only 4 inches wide and high, so 
that a rat cannot jump the grid and avoid the 
shock. The incentive is placed in the small 
compartment, D, which is separated from C by 
a semitransparent and perforated door. This 
separation is necessary in experiments on delayed 
reward or on the sex and maternal drives when 
the animal incentive must be kept in place. The 
subject is placed in A. and when the door into 
B is opened he gets visual and auditory stimuli 
from the incentive in D. When the subject has 
crossed B and entered C, the door into D is 
automatically opened (unless delayed reward is 
being investigated). A standard procedure is to 
allow the subject 4 runs without shock and a 
single run with shock just before the ao-minutc 
test period. 

In order to insure fairly uniform shocks in 
spite of the high and variable resistance of the 
soles of the feet, an alternating current of high 
voltage (475) is employed, but with high external 
resistance (10,000,000 ohms) in the circuit, reduc- 
ing the shock to .0475 milliamperes. Such shocks, 
though weak, are usually avoided by the rat 
unless there is some incentive to be reached. 

cator of incentive value and drive 
strength is shown by such results as the 
following. 

With food as the incentive the number 
of crossings increases with the time since 
last feeding, a maximum being reached 
after about 2 days of deprivation (War- 
ner, 1928). 

With a receptive female rat as the in- 
centive, the number of crossings by the 
male rat increases with the time since the 
last previous mating, the maximum being 
reached in about one day (Warner, 1927). 

With a male as incentive, the number 
of crossings of the female rat conforms 
to her estrous cycle, being much greater 


in estrum than in diestrum (Warner, 

19*7)- 

Its validity being assured, the method 
can be used for testing the claims of a 
supposed incentive. In testing for an ex- 
ploratory drive in rats, the first step is to 
select as incentives such objects as this 
animal seems to examine when he en- 
counters them. To demonstrate any in- 
centive value an object must elicit more 
than the three crossings in 20 minutes 
that are likely to occur even if the in- 
centive compartment is empty. With an 
assortment of wooden blocks and shav- 
ings, corks, and pieces of rubber and wire 
mesh in the incentive compartment, an 
average of six crossings was obtained. 
The difference is not large nor completely 
reliable, but the indicated exploratory 
drive is in line with ordinary laboratory 
observation (Nissen, 1930). 

One more finding of this group of in- 
vestigators is of special interest (Hamil- 
ton, 1929). It concerns the effect of de- 
layed reward. After the hungry rat had 
crossed the grid and entered the C com- 
partment, a delay was interposed before 
the door was opened to the small com- 
partment D containing the food incen- 
tive. A different group of 20 rats was 
used for each delay period, with results 
shown in Figure 22-5. Even a delay of 
15 seconds reduced the incentive value 
considerably, while with a delay of 3 min- 
utes the number of crossings was scarcely 
greater than when no incentive was of- 
fered. The delay could not affect the 
drive, but it weakened the incentive fac- 
tor. (Hull posits a separate delay factor, 
which he calls J, along with the incentive 
factor K, p. 656.) The delay could also 
interfere with the learning of the se- 
quence terminating in reward. 

Though the electric grid is certainly a 
very convenient form of obstruction, 
other forms could be used. Distance to 
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Fig. 22-5. (Data from Elarnilton. 1929.) Delayed 
incentive or reward. After a rat had crossed the 
electrified floor grid of the obstruction box. he 
was delayed a certain time before obtaining the 
food. He was allowed 20 minutes (net, delay 
time not included) for making as many crossings 
as he chose. 

run or hurdles to climb on the way to an 
incentive are obvious possibilities. In a 
chimpanzee experiment by Fletcher 
(1940) a visible piece of banana could be 
obtained by pulling in the carriage con- 
taining the incentive. The distance to 
be pulled was 18 feet, which was a con- 
stant, but the resistance encountered and 
the size of the piece of banana were vari- 
ables. The resistance was provided by 
a braking device or by a weight that had 
to be lifted by the movement of the car- 
riage. If the resistance was too great, 
the animal refused to pull in the car- 
riage, but the larger the incentive the 
more resistance he would overcome to ob- 
tain it. 

Learning tests of incentive values. In 
any learning experiment it is necessary 
to provide an incentive, and the improve- 
ment that occurs from trial to trial is 
good evidence that the incentive has some 
value. If we wish to measure incentive 
value or compare the value of different 
incentives, our problem is more difficult. 
Consider two ideal learning curves (Fig. 
88-6) obtained with all factors constant 
that different incentives have 


been used. The curve that shows greater 
performance indicates superior incen- 
tive, and the two practice levels can serve 
very well to indicate the difference in 
incentive value. But we are apt to re- 
ceive the impression that the higher curve 
also indicates more rapid learning, so 
that rate of learning can serve as a second 
index of incentive value. 

How shall we measure the rate of learn- 
ing? If two curves, as in Figure 22-6, 
start at the same point and reach their 
approximate practice levels in the same 
number of trials, they can be regarded as 
showing the same rate of learning. They 
keep pace with each other, reaching the 
halfway mark in three trials, the three- 
quarter mark in seven trials, and so on. 
The practice level differs with the in- 
centive, but the rate of progress toward 
the practice level in these two curves is 
the same. 

The number of trials required to reach 
or approximate the practice level is only 



Fig. 22-6. Ideal monophasic learning curves, 
such as are approximated with simple learning 
tasks, as in human reaction time (p. 35) or animal 
runway (p. 558) experiments, when the perform- 
ance is plotted in terms of speed rather than lime, 
so that the curves rise with improved perform- 
ance. They show negative acceleration and flat- 
ten out into their respective “practice levels.” If 
plotted in terms of time or number of errors the 
curves would descend, still showing negative ac- 
celeration and flattening out into low levels. 
Theoretically, a practice level is an asymptote 
which is continually approached but never fully 
reached. The curves in this figure are drawn 
from the equation developed in the text. 
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a rough measure because we cannot tell 
precisely when that level is adequately 
reached. And with the negative accelera- 
tion characteristic of learning curves, 
how can we speak of any curve as showing 
a certain "rate of learning"? Here the 
growth function, which served us well 
ordering the facts of reaction time, may 
again be what we need. Each trial can 
be regarded as a push toward the prac- 
tice level. The pushes are equal so long 
as motivation is constant, but the resist- 
ance to further progress increases as the 
practice level is approached. Something 
of that sort can be imagined, but the im- 
portant assumption is simply this: each 
trial eliminates the same fraction of the 
distance still to go to the practice level. 
In both curves of Figure 22-6, this frac- 
tion is %. If we call the original dis- 
tance to the practice level i.oo, the first 
trial takes off %, leaving % or .80 still to 
go. The next trial takes off Ys of this 
.80, leaving .64; the next trial takes off 
of this .64, leaving .512; and so on. Al- 
ways, theoretically, there is some remain- 
ing distance, and one more trial elimi- 
nates % of it. The fraction removed in 
one trial differs with different tasks, some 
being learned more quickly than others. 
But if our two curves give a true picture, 
a mere change of incentives does not 
change the fraction or the rate of learn- 
ing. 

Before testing this hypothesis by actual 
data, let us reduce our reasoning to an 
equation. Let the letter F stand for the 
fraction eliminated in one trial from the 
distance still to go to the practice level of 
any simple learning curve. Then we 
have: 

1 — F = the fraction remaining after 1 trial 
(1 - F)2 =: “ " " " s trials 

(1 - F)» = “ “ “ " 3 trials 

and in general 

(1 - F)« = n trials 


Therefore, if y stands for the total frac- 
tion eliminated in n trials, and 1 — y for 
the fraction remaining, we have 
1 - y = (1 - F)n (1) 

which is an equation for the pure learn- 
ing function; and it is a theoretical equa- 
tion for the simple learning curve if we 
regard the initial score as zero and the 
final score as 1 . 

In any actual learning curve which we 
wish to test for conformity to this equa- 
tion, let the initial score (where n =: 0) 
be designated as A, and the practice level 
as Z, so that Z — A is the total gain from 
start to finish. Let y be the score on the 
nth trial, so that Z — y is the remaining 
distance to the practice level. Then the 
equation becomes 

Z - y = (1 - F)n(Z - A) (2) 
or, in logarithmic form, 
log (Z - y) = n log (i - F) -f log (Z - A) (3) 

We can determine Z, the practice level, 
from the curve. The starting score. A, 
need not be pinned down to the first trial 
which is often a doubtful quantity. We 
can determine A along with 1 — F so as 
to give the best fitting straight line, as was 
done in Figure 2-6 p. 22. Plot the 
data on semilog paper, with the values of 
n on the arithmetical axis and the cor- 
responding values of Z — y as logarithmic 
ordinates. Fit a straight line to these 
data points, as well as possible. If the fit 
is satisfactory, the equation is verified, 
and the values of Z — A and i — F can be 
found from the Y intercept and slope of 
the straight line. 

It should be noted that the practice level in 
the theoretical equation is an asymptote or 
mathematical limit which is approached but 
never reached. Consequently, the equation 
cannot be used to answer such a question as 
this: If the practice level is reached in 20 trials, 
what is the value of F? But it can be used 
to answer this question: If half (or .75 or .go) 
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Fic. 22-7. (Crcspi, 1942, 19^4.) Im- 
provement of performance with dif- 
ferent amounts of incentive. The 
numbcis at the right show' the 
amount of incentive in terms of small 
units of food. There were ten rats 
in the 16-iinit group, seven rats in 
each of the other groups. 


of the distance from A to Z is covered in a cer- 
tain number of trials, what is the value of F? 
We obtain the following values. If half the 
distance from A to Z is covered 

in 1 trial, F = ,50 in 5 trials, F = .150 

in 2 trials, F = .293 in 10 trials, F = .067 

in 4 trials, F = .159 in 15 trials, F = .047 

in 20 trials, F = .034 

Our underlying que.stion in this dis- 
cussion is whether rate of learning can be 
used as a measure of incentive value. 
We need actual data to check the theo- 
retical curves and equations. Now two 
independent investigations, by Crespi 
(1942, 1944) and by Zeaman (1949), have 
found that while our Z, the practice level, 
depends on the amount of incentive (the 
greater the incentive, the better the well- 
learned performance), the rate of learn- 
ing, F, is the same for different amounts 
of incentive. In such an experiment all 
other motivation factors, notably drive 
(D) and inhibition (I), must be constant 
so that the incentive factor (K) may come 
out cleanly. Accordingly these investi- 
gators gave their rats only one trial a day, 
each trial coming after 22-23 hours of 
food deprivation. The long intertrial 
interval would minimize the inhibitory 
factor. Crespi used a 20-foot runway and 


measured performance by running speed, 
while Zeaman used a 3-foot runway with 
latency or starting time as the measure of 
performance. Crespi found that rate of 
improvement, as indicated by approach to 
the practice level, was approximately the 
same with different amounts of incentive. 
The three curves in Figure 22-7 level off 
after approximately the same number of 
trials. Zeaman found the F fraction to 
be nearly .30 for all his learning curves 
(Fig. 22-8); that is, each trial eliminated 
30 percent of the distance still to cover 
toward the limit for any given amount of 
incentive. 

Reynolds (1949, 1950) has obtained the 
same result in other learning tasks. In 
a black-white discrimination experiment 
(1949) with white the positive stimulus, 
rats reached a criterion of near perfec- 
tion in the same Mean number of trials, 
whether the incentive was a very small 
or a much larger pellet of food. The 
rate of learning was thus the same for 
the two incentives. But their perform- 
ance, as indicated by quickness of choice, 
was better with the larger incentive. In 
a simple T maze (1950), rats getting the 
larger pellet ran faster and made fewer 
errors, trial by trial, but reached thejr 




Fig. s2-8. (After Zeaman. 1949.) Smoothed 
learning curves with different amounts of food 
incentive. When E opened the door from the 
starting box, the rats at first averaged about 
15 sec to get started, but by about the fourteenth 
trial they reached a level which differed with the 
amount of incentive in the food box, being 1.9 
sec for those rewarded with .2 gm of food, 1.1 sec 
for those getting .8 gm, and .8 sec for those get- 
ting 2.4 gm per trial. Though the ordinate 
scale in this graph is logarithmic, the curves are 
not reduced to straight lines because the whole 
latent times are plotted, not the y — Z times re- 
quired by equation (3) on page 665. Zeaman's 
data fitted this equation quite well. His symbols 
differ from ours but the equation is the same. 
The three curves reproduced heie arc a selection 
from the six curves he obtained with different 
amounts of incentive, all showing similar char- 
acteristics, i.e., different Z levels but the same F 
value which was approximately .30. 

practice levels in about the same number 
of trials as rats with the smaller incentive. 

In Pavlovian conditioning what is the 
incentive? It can be nothing else than 
the unconditional stimulus. A pu& of 
air against the cornea is the incentive for 
the anticipatory partial closing of the eye 
by the conditioned lid response (p. 552); 
and the stronger the puff, the greater the 
incentive to protect the eye by anticipa- 
tory closing. Passey (1948) used puffs of 
four intensities on different groups of 
college students. From the start the 
conditioned lid response showed greater 
amplitude and greater frequency when 
the stronger puffs were used, but the per- 
formance levels in both these respects 
were reached in about 35 trials, the same 
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for all the groups. Thus the perfonn- 
ance level varied with the incentive, while 
the rate of learning was independent of 
the amount of incentive — the same result 
we have seen in the runway, the T maze, 
and the discrimination experiments. 

What will be the effect of a change in 
the amount of incentive after a per- 
formance has reached its practice level? 
Crespi and Zeaman both tried this out 
When the incentive was increased in 
amount, the performance very quickly 
improved to a new level; and the reverse 
when the incentive was decreased (Fig. 
22-9). These changes in performance 
were obviously not due to any sudden in- 
crease or decrease of ability. They re- 
flected changes in motivation, though 
drive in the strict sense remained un- 
changed. They reflected changes in the 
incentive factor. 



produced by change in amount of incentive. 
One group of eight rats, after receiving the very 
small reward of .05 gm per trial and reaching a 
latency level of 2.30 sec, was shifted on the twen- 
tieth trial to the much larger reward of 2.4 gm. 
A similar group was shifted from the large to 
the small amount of incentive. The two groups 
quickly traded places in respect to latency. They 
even showed a sort of contrast effect, as if the 
small reward seemed extra -small after habituation 
to the large one, and vice versa. (Crespi ob- 
tained the same effect.) Both groups were then 
subjected to a massed extinction series, the in- 
centive being reduced to zero, and both gave an 
extinction curve tending toward the original un- 
conditioned latency of something like 15 sec. 
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Incentives can differ in quality as well 
as quantity. Foods differ in incentive 
value, called palatability by Young (1948). 
Having found, as already stated (p. 662), 
that rats greatly prefer a nibble of sugar 
to one of casein, this investigator used 
his apparatus as a runway with a single 
food cup containing sugar for one group 
and casein for another group. The sugar 
group took much less time to reach the 
incentive than the casein group. The 
incentives being then interchanged, the 
sugar-casein group slowed down while the 
casein-sugar group put on more speed — 
a result wholly consistent with that found 
with changes of quantity. 

In one of the experiments on latent 
learning (p. 639) the same maze was run 
by two groups of rats, one to food and the 
other to an empty goal box. The food 
incentive gave much better performance. 
But when the incentives were inter- 
changed, it appeared that one group had 
learned the maze just as quickly as the 
other. The difference in incentives had 
affected the performance but not the rate 
of learning. 

The “learning curve'* is really a record 
of successive performances, with each per- 
formance dependent on both previous 
learning and present motivation. To 
bring into relief the motivational factors, 
it is important to analyze out the pure 
learning factor, rate of improvement. 
The use of the exponential growth func- 
tion in the analysis of learning curves is 
due largely to Hull. In 1943 he regarded 
habit strength as dependent on amount 
of previous reinforcement and conse- 
quently on the quantity of the incen- 
tive as well as on the number of reinforce- 
ments. So the practice level was in- 
cluded in the measure of habit strength. 
Crespi (1944, p. 351) made it clear that 
the practice level did not properly be- 
long in a formula for habit strength. 


Hull in 1950 and 1951 reaches the same 
conclusion and his revised formula for 
habit strength, essentially the same as 
our equation (1), makes it depend only 
on the number of reinforced trials and on 
the factor F. 

Our conclusion regarding learning 
tests for incentive value, then, is that 
rate of improvement cannot serve the 
purpose. But the practice level affords 
an excellent basis for comparing incen- 
tive values. We have considered only 
simple *‘monophasic“ learning curves. 
It may happen that increased incentive 
leads to the discovery of a short cut or 
the development of a “higher unit" (p. 
810) and so to a second rise toward a 
higher practice level. 

Resistance to extinction is probably an- 
other measure of incentive value. The 
larger the incentive, the better the per- 
formance level and the slower the extinc- 
tion. Such is Zeaman's (1949) finding in 
his runway experiment. Resistance to 
extinction, accordingly, is not a measure 
of habit strength, a conclusion quite in 
line with spontaneous recovery. If ex- 
tinction is due, as Hull says, to accumu- 
lated inhibition, this I factor works 
against K, the incentive factor, not 
against habit strength; and the greater 
the K, the more I must accumulate to 
reduce net motivation to zero. 

Another test of incentive value is based 
on the delayed -reaction experiment (p. 
604). The greater the incentive, the 
longer the possible delay, at least with 
chimpanzees (Nissen &: Elder, 1935). 

NEGATIVE DRIVES 
AND INCENTIVES 

By a negative incentive is meant one 
that is shunned rather than sought, one 
that an organism moves away from rather 
than toward, one that we humans, at 
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least, dislike. A shock or any painful 
stimulus is the typical example, but there 
are many others: a bitter substance, a 
nauseous odor, a piercing sound, a bright 
and flashing light, severe heat or cold. 
The movements of escape differ with the 
stimulus and in some cases are clearly iSu 
stinctive. Thus far, we have only stimu- 
lus and response and no use for the con- 
cepts of drive and incentive. But if the 
organism, by use of some learned per- 
formance, escapes from a noxious stimu- 
lus, even partially, or avoids it alto- 
gether, this performance is motivated 
and the noxious stimulus acts as an in- 
centive. 

The escape or avoidance response to a 
negative incentive may conflict with the 
approach to a positive incentive. In the 
obstruction box (p. 663) food on the far 
side of the grid is a positive incentive, 
while the shock in the grid is a negative 
incentive, and the result depends on the 
balance of the two forces. A large share 
of the experimental work on negative in- 
centives is concerned with their role as 
inhibitors of positive responses. 

As usual, we infer drive from incentive, 
so that we can speak of a drive to avoid 
or minimize noxious stimuli such as the 
electric shock. 

Varieties of inhibition. An incentive 
does not have to be noxious in order to 
be negative in relation to some other in- 
centive. The two may simply be incom- 
patible in that the organism cannot re- 
spond positively to both at the same time. 
One of the foundation stones of Sherring- 
ton's great work on the “integrative ac- 
tion of the nervous system” (1906, 1947) 
was his discovery of reciprocal inhibition. 
Incompatible movements such as turning 
the eyes to the right and left are so con- 
trolled in their nerve centers that with 
increased activity of one muscle goes de- 
creased activity of its antagonist. The 


same type of inhibition is observed in hu- 
man attention and distraction, since in 
attending to one object you cease attend- 
ing to another (p. 84). 

Pavlov (1927) made much use of the 
concept of inhibition, as sufficiently 
shown in the chapter on Conditioning' 
(PP* 557“5^5)- He distinguished “exter- 
nal” from "internal” inhibition. The 
interference of one activity with another 
was external inhibition, while internal 
inhibition developed in a nerve center 
through its own activity. Fatigue might 
be considered an example of internal in- 
hibition, but the examples that Pavlov 
had in mind were different from fatigue. 
He was thinking of extinction and of the 
delayed CR. 

Some psychologists have been skeptical 
of internal inhibition and have sought to 
explain all the facts by interference. 
The evidence pro and con has already 
been discussed (pp. 5(10-562). 

Reactive inhibition. HiilPs system 
(1951) makes use of this factor, regarded 
as a negative drive, a tendency to avoid 
immediate repetition of any motor re- 
sponse, especially if the response requires 
much work or exertion. It is about the 
same as Pavlov's internal inhibition ex- 
cept that no attempt is made Xo refer it 
to a state of the brain. If the same re- 
sponse is repeated with very little time 
allowed for recovery between trials, reac- 
tive inhibition accumulates and weakens 
the activity, even though the positive mo- 
tivational factors of drive and incentive 
are still strong. If drive is weakened by 
satiation, or incentive by lack of reward, 
reactive inhibition puts a stop to the ac- 
tivity. Spontaneous recovery from ex- 
tinction occurs because of the dissipation 
of the accumulated reactive inhibition; 
and “reminiscence” after massed Icarn- 
ing (p. 796) is attributed to the same 
cause. The case for reactive inhibition 
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in general has been reviewed by Solomon 
(1948). 

The more work per trial, and the less 
time between trials, the greater should be 
the inhibition, according to the theory. 
These predictions can be checked in rela- 
tively simple animal experiments. 

In an experiment of Thompson (1944) 
the work factor was tested in a setup 
which combined bar-pressing with a one- 
unit T maze. At the end of each arm of 
the T was a food pan with a bar to be 
pressed for a food pellet. One bar re- 
quired 1% times as strong a pressure as 
the other. A group of rats given a choice 
between 10 and 15 grams of pressure 
showed no preference, while a group 
given a choice between 40 and 60 grams 
showed a very definite preference and 
learned to get their pellets where less 
work was required. We can infer that 
the work has to be considerable in order 
to act as an effective deterrent. 

A similar setup was employed by Mont- 
gomery (1951a) in a check on both vari- 
ables, work per trial and interval between 
trials. A one-unit Y maze had a food 
pan and pellet-releasing lever at the end 
of each arm, the levers being loaded to 
control the work per pressure. But in 
this experiment the loads were ecjual in 
both arms of the Y. They were different 
for different groups of rats: 15 grams for 
one group, 40 grams for another, 90 grams 
for a third. The factorial design also 
.provided three different intervals between 
trials; 20, 45, 90 seconds for different sub- 
groups. The performance measure was 
the time it took the animal to go from 
the choice point to the lever and press it. 
The longer this response time at a given 
stage of practice, the weaker was the in- 
dicated net motivation; and, since the 
positive motivating factors of hunger and 
auK?^^ of food incentive were the same 
f(rf 9ll groups, any difference in perform- 


ance could be attributed to the negative 
factors of work and interval between 
trials. In 100 learning trials (20 per day) 
all groups showed great improvement in 
speed of response, but this performance 
was better with the smaller loads at every 
stage of practice. So the work factor 
came out clearly. As regards the time 
factor, the rats that were allowed only 20 
seconds between trials were consistently 
slower than the other two groups which 
were practically equal in performance. 
We can infer that 45 seconds (or less) is 
enough rest to permit fairly complete dis-i 
sipation of reactive inhibition, in this; 
particular performance anyway. 

Reactive inhibition versus exploratory 
drive. Evidence in favor of a genuine ex- 
ploratory drive has been presented on 
pages 639, 663, and elsewhere. What we 
have now to consider is a type of behavior 
that could perhaps be attributed either 
to this exploring tendency or to reactive 
inhibition. A good example is the al- 
ternation between right and left alleys in 
repeated trials at the same choice point 
in a maze (p. 622). When an animal has 
made a right turn and so developed some 
reactive inhibition against making that 
same turn, he would tend to make the left 
turn on the next trial, provided the mus- 
cular work involved was considerable and 
the elapsed time too short to allow dissi- 
pation of the reactive inhibition. As to 
the time factor, we saw before (p. 622) 
that alternation at a choice point oc- 
curred even when the interval between 
trials was much longer than in the typical 
examples of reactive inhibition. As to 
the work factor, Mowrer & Jones (1943) 
made the logical prediction that alterna- 
tion should increase with increase in the 
work involved in the single response, but 
they could obtain no such result from 
their experiment. Montgomery (1951b, 
c; 1952) has gone into this question most 
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thoroughly. Using the Y maze men- 
tioned in the preceding paragraph he 
found that a short intertrial interval, such 
as 20 seconds, favored alternation as 
would be predicted from reactive inhibi- 
tion. But the work variable had no ef- 
fect on the amount of alternation, cdn^ 
trary to prediction from reactive inhibi- 
tion (and ‘‘conditioned inhibition*' — 
Hull, 1951). In a cross maze with two 
starting points and two goal boxes the rats 
showed no tendency to make alternate 
right and left turns but did show a defi- 
nite tendency to go alternately to the two 
goal boxes. Now reactive inhibition 
would demand alternate turns (no repeti- 
tion of the same movement), while the ex- 
ploratory drive demands alternation of 
places (avoidance of places just explored). 
Again, when a rat was placed for 10 min- 
utes in a T-shaped runway without any 
food present, while E recorded the parts 
of the runway successively entered and all 
the body turns including right and left 
U turns, there was no tendency to make 
alternate right and left turns, but there 
was a definite tendency to enter the three 
main parts of the T in rotation. In other 
words, the more recently a rat had ex- 
plored a certain part, the less likely he 
was to chose that same part for re-explo- 
ration. 

Since we are here concerned with nega- 
tive drives and incentives, we may com- 
pare reactive inhibition and the explor- 
ing drive in terms of avoidance. Reac- 
tive inhibition avoids body movements 
recently made, while exploration avoids 
places and things recently explored. 
M2;.ssed repetition of a body movement 
builds up reactive inhibition, while 
massed exploration of the same place or 
thing satiates the tendency to explore 
that place or thing. Recovery from re- 
active inhibition proceeds rapidly for the 
first few seconds and then more and more 


slowly; the recovery curve for explora- 
tion has not been worked out. Muscular 
work is a direct factor in reactive inhibi- 
tion but not in exploration. 

Reactive inhibition might be called 
motor satiation; more specifically it is, 
satiation for a particular movement. By 
contrast we can speak of stimulus satia- 
tion when O is continuously exposed to 
the same stimuli (Glanzer, 1953). Re- 
covery from motor satiation will occur 
during a period of rest from the satiated 
movement, and recovery from stimulus 
satiation will occur during a period of ab- 
sence from the particular stimuli. If a 
rat after making a left turn at the choice 
point of a simple T maze is then confined 
for 10 minutes in the empty end box, his 
motor satiation should be pretty well 
gone, leaving him to choose either alley 
on the next trial, but his stimulus satia- 
tion should remain high and make him 
choose the opposite alley. As 24 out of 
25 rats did choose the opposite alley, 
stimulus satiation proved to be much the 
better basis for prediction. 

Another important characteristic of ex- 
ploratory behavior has been brought out 
by Montgomery (1953a). If the explor- 
ing drive is a tendency to respond posi- 
tively to relatively novel external stimuli, 
a rat that has explored one empty maze 
for 5 minutes and is immediately trans- 
ferred to another maze identical in size, 
shape, and color should do less exploring 
than if the second maze were different in 
some respect, if only in color. Simple H 
mazes were painted inside white, gray, or 
black, being otherwise alike. As pre- 
dicted, the less the color difference, the 
less the exploration in the second maze. 
The result can evidently not be explained 
by reactive inhibition. 

As to the possible physiology of reactive 
inhibition, there is not much to be said of 
a positive nature. The refractory period 
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of nerve and striped muscle is much too 
brief to account for an inhibition lasting 
20 seconds or more. Fatigue is no better 
as an explanation, for the few repetitions 
that can generate some reactive inhibi- 
tion would be apt to produce warming 
up rather than fatigue. It is, of course, 
impossible to repeat a movement without 
an intervening reverse movement (as an 
extension of the elbow between two flex- 
ions), and this reverse movement plays a 
role in preventing rapid muscular 
fatigue. Since alternative responses are 
almost always possible, the tendency to 
avoid repetition of one movement may be 
really a tendency to shift to another 
movement. Shifting tensions in the 
nerve centers would thus be the basis of 
reactive inhibition. On this basis it 
would after all belong under the head of 
external rather than internal inhibition. 

Punishment, We may think of incen- 
tives as positive, zero (indifferent), or 
negative. In exploring a passage in the 
maze a hungry but not thirsty animal may 
find food, water, or an electric shock. 
These outcomes of a response are under 
the experimenter’s control. He must 
know from other observations of the ani- 
mal’s behavior what will serve as a posi- 
tive, zero, or negative incentive. If an 
animal’s response to an incentive is escape 
or avoidance, that incentive is negative 
and may for convenience be called a pun- 
ishment. 

Punishment for action. In his first 
formulation of the law of effect in 1898 
Thorndike made no mention of punish- 
ment, for he had not used any negative in- 
centives in his experiments on cats, dogs, 
and chicks. He said, in effect, that re> 
^nmses which brought satisfaction were 
those which brought no 
^oroups, a* stamped out. A little 
substituted ’’discomfort” 


or "annoyance” for "no satisfaction,” so 
that his law of effect came to mean that a 
rewarded S — R was strengthened, but a 
punished one weakened. Much later 
(1932a) he subjected the whole problem 
to a careful re-examination on the basis 
of new experiments which led him to 
withdraw the negative half of the law. 
Punishment, he concluded, did not di- 
rectly weaken an S — R connection, 
though it could have indirect effects on 
learning, as by leading the learner to shift 
to some other response which might turni 
out to be rewarded. 

To experiment on punishment with-\ 
out immediately following reward, 
Thorndike utilized the multiple-choice 
technique. There must be more than 
two alternatives, since human subjects at 
least, on finding one of two incorrect, 
would know that the other was correct. 
"Implicitly," they would shift to the cor- 
rect response and get some reinforcement 
from their knowledge of its correctness. 
In a typical experiment a list of 200 items 
was placed before the subject, such as 
these: 


Ahorro 

2. Apagar 

awful 

alienate 

thrift 

grieve 

hatred 

annoy 

vicious 

quench 

tumult 

effect 


The subject, not knowing Spanish, under- 
lined that one of the five English words 
which he guessed was the best translation. 
The experimenter told him "Right” for 
a reward or "Wrong" for punishment and 
required him to proceed at once to the 
next item. The list was gone through 
once a day for several days. The first 
day’s choices were disregarded as being 
sometimes due to previous knowledge, 
and a single datum was of this sort: a cer- 
tain English word was chosen for the 
first time on a certain trial and was called 
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‘‘Right" or "Wrong" — Was the same 
choice repeated on the following trial? 
Was the tendency to make this choice 
strengthened by the reward, weakened by 
the punishment, or was there no effect 
persisting over the 24-hour interval? If 
there were no effect carried over li^e 
interval, the chance of repetition would 
be X in 5, or 20 percent. With 9 subjects 
and trials 2-5 to use, the frequencies of 
repetition were as follows: 

Rights: 283/621 times, or 45.6 percent. 
Wrongs: 488/2097 times, or 23.3 percent. 

The effect of Right was positive and 
clear; but no negative effect of Wrong was 
shown. In fact the Wrongs were re- 
peated more rather than less than chance, 
and the extra 3.3 percent is even reliable 
because of the large number of cases. 

A similar experiment presented items 
of this sort: 


Desition 

2. Dowlas 

crossing 

bowie 

situation 

fabric 

ending 

grief 

craving 

soldier 

laziness 

howls 


The best definition for the unfamiliar 
English word was to be underlined. 
There were 400 such items in two lists, 
with 8 and 9 subjects respectively, and 
with results as follows: 

Of 1,022 Right choices, 633 or 61.9 percent 
were repeated in the next trial. 

Of 2,875 Wrong choices, 737 or 25.6 percent 
were repeated in the next trial. 

Here again the punished responses were 
repeated with slightly more than chance 
frequency. As in the case of blind alleys 
in a maze (p. 620), some false responses 
are inherently attractive and hard to 
eliminate. 

In a companion experiment on chicks 
(Thorndike, 1932b) three alleys opened 
out of the choice compartment, one of 
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them leading to food and the company of 
other chicks, the other two leading to the 
punishment of solitary confinement with- 
out food for 60 seconds. The abundant 
data required elaborate treatment but 
justified the conclusion that punishment 
exerted very little aftereffect, while re- 
ward strongly favored repetition of the 
rewarded choice. 

Seemingly inconsistent with Thorn- 
dikes negative conclusion on the effects 
of punishment are some well-known re- 
sults from animal experiments on dis- 
crimination learning. For example 
Warden &: Aylesworih (1927) trained rats 
to discriminate between a lighted and an 
unlighted disk, light being the positive 
cue, in apparatus much like that shown 
in Figure 20-1, p. 582. For one group the 
only incentive was food beyond the 
lighted disk, while for another group 
there was also a shock beyond the un- 
lighted one. The reward-only group re- 
quired 294 trials to reach a certain cri- 
terion which the reward-punishment 
group reached in 56 trials. Here there 
was no opportunity to shift immediately 
from the punished response to the re- 
warded one, since the noncorrection 
method was employed (p. 624). But 
what did happen was that the reward- 
only group ran very rapidly without paus- 
ing at the choice point, while the reward- 
punishment did pause there long enough 
to obtain good reception of the cues. 
This effect of punishment has been ob- 
served also in the VTE experiments (p. 
599). Even though punishment does not 
"stamp out" a response, then, it can favor 
learning in two ways: by the prompt shift 
to an alternative response, and by hesita- 
tion at the choice point. If the punish- 
ment is too severe, however, the emo- 
tional disturbance may greatly interfere 
with learning. 

Perhaps the clearest picture of the un- 
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complicated effect of punishment is ob- 
tained by experiments with the Skinner 
box. There is practically nothing the 
rat can do except to press the bar, and 
during an extinction series there is no 
reward. Estes (1944) reports such ex- 
periments and provides an extensive bibli- 
ography of other studies of punishment. 
First a good rate of bar-pressing is built 
up by “periodic reinforcement," and then 
the food pellets are discontinued and a 
shock is administered from the floor grid 
whenever the bar is pressed. Ten min- 
utes of severe punishment will reduce the 
response rate to zero, but on the follow- 
ing day (with no further reward or pun- 
ishment) bar-pressing will be resumed and 
continue at a moderate rate for a consider- 
able period of extinction. How long the 
bar-pressing will continue depends on 
how firmly this response was established. 
A well-established response seems to be 
temporarily suppressed rather than elimi- 
nated by punishment. 

When a food-getting bar is also a shock- 
getting bar, the same object (or situation) 
has both positive and negative incentive 
values, but the one value does not cancel 
the other. The negative value can be 
extinguished by repeated bar-pressings 
without shock, but the positive value can 
only be extinguished by repeated press- 
ings withou t food. In ch ildren and other 
human beings a similar fact is familiar 
enough though often disregarded: re- 
peated punishment for an act does not 
deprive that act of its inherent fascina- 
tion. 

Punishment for inaction. What we 
have been considering is punishment for 
doing something, but there is also the case 
of punishment for not doing something. 
The elementary facts were brought out 
under the head of escape and avoidance 
conditioning (p. 546 ff.). Here again we 
have a conflict The punishment calls 


for escape or avoidance, i.e., for quick and 
vigorous action; on the other side is the 
natural aversion to superfluous exertion. 
The subject learns to avoid the shock at 
the expense of exertion; the exertion de- 
creases in repeated trials till it becomes 
too weak to avoid the shock; and the 
cycle may be repeated time and again. 
Further studies of conflict will be ex- 
amined later. 

Motivation of avoidance. Escape is ob- 
viously motivated by the shock or other 
objectionable stimulus, but avoidance 
presents a more difficult problem for th6 
psychologist. This problem has ob-' 
truded itself in many studies of avoidance 
conditioning. An experiment of Warner 
(1932) has been repeated several times 
with modifications and improvements. 
A low fence extends across the middle of 
an elongated box and the rat, placed on 
one side of the fence, receives a series of 
shocks from the floor grid. After much 
jumping about and other agitated be- 
havior the rat gets over to the other side 
of the fence where he receives no more 
shocks. Let a buzzer sound for a few 
seconds before the shocks are turned on: 
the rat may then become agitated at the 
sound of the buzzer, but he soon learns 
to make a smooth, unhurried, neat, effi- 
cient jump over the fence in time to avoid 
the shock. Now shock is a perfectly valid 
incentive for escape, but what is the in- 
centive for avoidance? Miller (1948, 
1951) and Mowrer (1940a; Mowrer & 
Lamoureaux, 1942) agreed in offering the 
hypothesis that the buzzer as a warning 
signal came to arouse the internal state 
of fear or anxiety. Or, in Miller’s Ex- 
periment (our p. 556), the white compart- 
ment where the animal was shocked came 
to arouse fear. When the animal got out 
of this compartment or away from the 
buzzer, the fear abated and by the prind^ 
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pie of need reduction the escape move- 
ment was reinforced even though no more 
shocks were received. In a word, then, 
avoidance is motivated by fear. 

In considering whether this hypothesis 
accounts for all the facts, we must 4is- 
tinguish two phases in avoidance condi- 
tioning. In the first stage the animal 
shows abundant symptoms of fear or some 
excited state. The rats in Miller's ex- 
periment, before learning to open the 
door from the white to the black com- 
partment, “displayed variable behavior," 
such as pawing the door, biting the floor 
grid, running back and forth, crouching, 
urinating and defecating. In the second 
phase, however, when the rats had learned 
to open the door, these signs of fear dis- 
appeared. In a somewhat different setup 
dogs were shocked in the forepaw unless 
they lifted the paw within 2 seconds after 
the beginning of a tonal warning signal 
(Culler, Finch, Girden & Brogden, 1935). 
Early in the training the shock was likely 
to arouse agitated behavior with yelping, 
evacuation, and other “manifestations of 
fright," and the warning signal aroused 
some of the same agitation. After a num- 
ber of trials the localized paw-lifting re- 
sponse began to appear and predominate 
— a response which was “as unlike the 
original excited, diffuse behavior as two 
acts can well be.” 

Since the behavioral evidence of fear 
is absent during the second or adaptive 
phase of avoidance conditioning, we are 
entitled to ask if there is not some other 
possible motivation besides a state of fear. 
We notice that the animal moves from a 
danger spot to a safe spot, or from a 
dangerous posture to a safe posture, and 
query whether safety is not a sufficient 
positive incentive to maintain the avoid- 
ance response and prevent it from being 
quickly extinguished. To be surc^ safety 
is nothing except in contrast to danger. 
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But once the rat in Miller’s experiment 
has differentiated between the dangerous 
white compartment and the safe black 
compartment, he might be motivated to 
get to the safe place rather than get 
away from the dangerous place* So he 
would avoid the state of fear as Well as 
the actual shock. 

In general, when we see an animal or 
person go from one place to another, say 
from A to B, we cannot tell from that 
single fact whether he is running away 
from A or to B. We need further data. 
(1) If we find a negative incentive in A 
or a positive incentive in B, we can reach 
a decision. When the animal gets a 
shock in A and runs to B, we decide that 
he is running away from A. But when 
he runs soon enough to avoid the shock, 
we are left in doubt because there is no 
actual negative incentive in A when he 
starts to run. (2) If the animal shows 
agitated behavior before leaving A, or 
consummatory behavior such as eating 
after reaching B, we can reach a decision. 
But in the present case he shows no such 
behavior. (3) If in a series of trials the 
animal runs in various directions from A 
we can decide that he is running away 
from A — as in the early trials of the ex- 
periments under consideration when the 
animal's behavior is variable. Or, if he 
runs to B from various starting points, 
we can decide that B is his goal and has 
acquired positive incentive value — a pos- 
sibility that has apparently not been ex- 
amined in these avoidance experiments. 
(4) If the animal speeds up on approach- 
ing B, this goal gradient would indicate 
that B is the goal; but if he leaves A 
hastily and then slackens his speed, he 
must be running away from A. This 
gradient test could best be made on a 
runway (Brown, 1948). For the present 
we have only the fact that in a series of 
successful trials the animal tends to delay 
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his start from A — ^surely not a symptom of 
fear. 

Partial avoidance. Whatever skepti- 
cism may remain as to the positive in- 
ceiKt^ value of safety to an animal, one 
thiiij^s sure: fear symptoms disappear as 
suc^fiHful ways of dealing with a danger 
are learned. If a shock cannot be 
avoided completely, some way of avoid- 
ing it partially may be found, as in the 
experiment of Liddell and his co-workers 
(Fig. 22-10). These experimenters found 
the sheep a good subject for conditioning 
experiments. The animal stands on a 
table in a loose harness and receives mod- 
erate shocks from an electrode attached to 
one foreleg. A few seconds before each 
shock a metronome begins to tick. In the 
early trials the shock arouses violent 
struggling, and after a few repetitions the 
animal begins to struggle at the sound of 
the metronome. With his violent leg and 
trunk movements go agitated breathing 
and heartbeat and the psychogalvanic re- 
sponse. As the experiment proceeds, this 
diffuse CR gives way to one that is local- 
ized and precise: at the sound of the 
metronome the sheep assumes a crouch- 
ing position and half flexes the leg; when 
the shock comes, he flexes the leg com- 
pletely, and then lowers it and visibly re- 


laxes. Though this CR does not wholly 
avoid the shock, it prepares the animal to 
“take it." The half-flexed leg is not 
jerked so violently by the reflex response 
to the shock. Similar adaptive and un- 
emotional responses to unescapable shock 
are reported by Brogden, Liprnan & Cul- 
ler (1938, see our p. 555) and by Sheffield 
(1948). 

Frustration. When progress toward a 
goal is blocked, the barrier, opposition, or 
interference, while somewhat akin to pun- i 
ishment, is different enough to warrant! 
separate consideration. The typical re- \ 
sponse to punishment is escape, but to a 
barrier it is an an attempt to break 
through. The threat of punishment is 
apt to arouse fear, but the threat of op- 
position is apt to arouse the emotional 
state of anger. In this state the man or 
animal may make a vicious attack on an 
inanimate barrier or get into a regular 
fight with a threatening opponent. A 
dog seems to regard any unknown in- 
truder of his home grounds as a potential 
enemy to be promptly attacked. The 
laboratory rat is likely to attack a strange 
rat or any rat that has not yet established 
dominance or accepted submission (Sew- 
ard, 1945-46). 



Fir. 22-10. (Liddell, James & Ander- 
son, 1934.) The precise and localized 
CR to the warning signal preceding a 
shock to the foreleg. When the shock 
arrives, the flexion reflex takes over and 
raises the leg still farther. 
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A frustration can mean any situation 
that blocks the path to a goal, literally or 
figuratively; and an aggression can be any 
form of attack or angry response to a 
situation. A challenging frustration- 
aggression hypothesis was put forward by 
a Yale group of investigators (Dollard;^ 
Doob, Miller, Mowrer k Sears, 1939). 
Their thesis: given a frustrating situa- 
tion, aggressive behavior is the typi- 
cal response; and, given aggressive 
behavior, a frustrating situation is the 
typical cause. They cited a great va- 
riety of confirmatory examples and dis- 
cussed at length the social implications 
of this thesis. The hypothesis that frus- 
tration evokes aggression awakened much 
interest and was discussed pro and con 
in the 1941 Symposium on the effects 
of frustration. Everybody was willing to 
admit that frustration often led to aggres- 
sion, but several other possible responses 
were pointed out even by the Yale group. 
Sometimes the subject finds a way around 
the barrier by trial and error or some 
other problem-solving method; he may 
be said to defrustrate the situation. 
Sometimes he simply gives up and per- 
haps compensates himself by finding some 
more accessible goal. Sometimes the hu- 
man subject resorts to fantasy, rational- 
ization, or some other “mechanism” (Sarg- 
ent, 1948). More experimental work has 
been done on two other effects of frustra- 
tion, named regression and fixation. 

Regression from a 5-year to a 3-year 
level of play behavior in nursery-school 
children was experimentally produced in 
the play room. Instead of their custom- 
ary toys the children on a certain day were 
given some very superior toys and al- 
lowed to play with them for a short period 
but were then frustrated by having these 
toys taken away and placed out of reach 
but still in sight behind a wire screen. 
They still had their customary toys but 


played in a relatively infantile manner 
(Barker, Dembo 8c Lewin, 1941). '*Rc- 
gression” is supposed to be a going back 
to an earlier stage of development, but 
since earlier activities are apt ^a|||be 
simpler as well, these two variabMBce 
not easily kept separate. If an anlplAl 
learns first a simple act for obtaining a 
reward and later a more complex act for 
obtaining the same reward, and if then 
the reward is discontinued (extinction 
series), he is likely to revert to the earlier 
and simpler act. But if the learning 
order is reversed, the result is not so clear, 
though it does show some signs of true 
regression (Carey, 1951). 

A fixation, in the sense used by Maier 
in his experimental studies of frustration 
(1949), is a stereotyped response or habit 
which is not broken up by reward and 
punishment. Maier regards fixation as 
the typical response to frustration. In 
his experiments on rats the frustration 
consisted in an insoluble problem. Us- 
ing the Lashley jumping stand (p. 584) he 
offered a choice between two doors 
marked with black and white circles. 
The problem of reaching food and avoid- 
ing bumps consistently was insoluble be- 
cause the “correct” door was sometimes 
marked one way and sometime^ the other 
and was sometimes on the right and some- 
times on the left. After many trials most 
rats adopted a position habit which in 
some of them was so firmly fixated that 
they could not learn any better when the 
problem was made soluble, the reward 
now being placed always behind the black 
circle, or always on the side opposite to 
the individual rat's position habit. The 
experimenter could wean the rat from 
the fixation by a form of “guidance,” i.e., 
by opening the door avoided by the rat 
and gently steering him in that direction. 
His settled aversion to that door was thus 
overcome. See Klee (1944) for the most 
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complete experiment of this sort. If the 
original problem is very difficult but not 
insoluble, some rats will master it and 
the others fall into a fixation (Maier & 
Ellet|^ 1950* An attempt to adapt the 
insoluble-problem technique to adult hu- 
man subjects was not very successful in 
producing fixation, though it did bring 
out several other results of frustration — 
such as aggression, regression, quitting, 
and resignation (Marquart, 1948). See 
also Wilensky (1952) for an experimental 
analysis of the reactions of human sub- 
jects to mild frustration. 

Conflict of positive and negative motiva- 
tion. Any positive motive is likely to 
get into conflict with the negative motive 
of “reactive inhibition,*’ the tendency to 
avoid superfluous exertion. The greater 
the positive incentive, the more exertion 
is worth while and will be tolerated, as 
we have already seen (p. 664). Punish- 
ment, in a broad sense, can play a similar 
inhibitory role; only, it is punishment 
not for doing something nor for failing to 
do something but simply for being in a 
situation. Let the situation be a Skinner 
box, with food to be obtained (periodi- 
cally) by pressing the bar. In rats well 
habituated to this procedure, let a tone 
sound in the midst of the hour’s work, 
and a shock follow when the tone has 
sounded for 5 minutes (Estes 8c Skinner, 
1941). On the first day there is no great 
disturbance, but after a number of days 
the bar-pressing slows down or even 
ceases altogether while the tone is sound- 
ing and resumes speed when die shock 
has been received. This anxious or ap- 
prehensive inhibitory state can be ex- 
tinguished by prolonging the tone beyond 
the customary 5 minutes without any 
shock. . 

If tjbe subject can do anything toward 
avoiding the punishment, something 


quite different from inhibition comes into 
play. A bright flashing light, for which 
the white rat has a strong aversion (Keller, 
1941), can be conveniently used instead of 
the electric shock. In an experiment of 
Tolcott (1948), a Skinner box was 
equipped with the usual bar for obtain- 
ing food pellets and also with a little plat- 
form which switched off the light as long 
as the rat sat on it. After a rat had mas- 
tered both of these tricks separately, he 
was placed in the box while hungry and 
the light was turned on. The bar and 
the platform were too far apart for tht 
rat to operate both at the same time. 
soon learned to master the situation quite 
well, however. He would alternate be- 
tween rapid bar-pressing and long sitting 
on the platform (Fig. 22-1 1). In this way 
he succeeded in obtaining his usual num- 
ber of pellets in a 1 5-minute session while 
still keeping the light off 60 percent of the 
time. Without the flashing light the rat 
ate at a moderate rate, indicative of a 
balance between the degree of hunger 
and avoidance of surplus exertion. The 
light created an “emergency,” demanding 
greater activity. The hunger drive was 
not increased but the avoidance of exer- 
tion was decreased. 

Analogous results were obtained by 
Rey (1936) in the course of his extensive 
study of the guinea pig. Two compart- 
ments were separated by a low fence, each 
compartment having a floor grid. The 
animals learned to jump from either com- 
partment to the other on receiving a 
shock or on hearing a buzzer which came 
on 5 seconds before the shock. After 
considerable training they adopted the 
routine of jumping over the fence, tumr 
ing around and waiting for the next buzz. 
Then a carrot was placed in one com- 
partment. On finding it the animal 
started to eat; when the buzzer sounded, 
he intensified his eating for 9 , while but 
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Fig. 22-11. (Tolcott, 1948.) Sample records of food-getting bar responses and light-avoiding pedal 
responses. Record A was oluained from a hungry rat working in the dark; the bar was pressed at 
a moderate rate and no 1 espouse was made to the pedal. Record B was obtained from a food-satiated 
rat with the light turned on; the bar was not pressed at all, but the pedal was kept down (record line 
up) most of the time. Record C was obtained from a hungry rat with the light turned on; the rat 
stayed on the pedal most of the time, but at intervals ran over to the bar and obtained a few pellets. 


finally jumped into the other compart- 
ment. Similar intensification of positive 
behavior at the sound of the buzzer oc- 
curred when the incentive was a female in 
the receptive state or another male to 
fight. 

Similarly again (Drew, 19*45), rats that 
had learned to traverse a runway to food 
were disturbed when a loud bell was in- 
troduced into the food box. But they 
ran faster and ate more rapidly, flattening 
down their ears as if to minimize the 
noise. 

In distraction experiments (p. 84) the 
distracting stimulus is the negative in- 
centive, and the human subject often 
overcomes the distraction by intensifying 
his work on the appointed task. 

SECONDARY INCENTIVES 

The experiments belonging here are usu- 
ally classed under the head of secondary 
reinforcement because they are concerned 


with learning or extinction. In the pres- 
ent chapter, however, where we use learn- 
ing and extinction merely as tests for in- 
centives, we can best think of a reinforccr 
as an incentive. Secondary incentives 
can be demonstrated by preference or ob- 
struction tests as well as by learning tests. 
An incentive is called secondary if its in- 
centive value is supposed to depend on 
association with some primary incentive. 
The taste of palatable food being a pri- 
mary incentive, the sight of such food is 
presumably a secondary incentive. Sec- 
ondary incentive values are acquired by 
a process of learning or conditioning. 

Time relations in the establishment of a 
secondary incentive. Hulfs well-known 
statement (1943, 1950a, 1951) is to the ef- 
fect that any stimulus which occurs con- 
sistently “in close conjunction with a rein- 
forcing state of affairs” becomes a second- 
ary reinforcer. In less formal state- 
ments, however, he speaks of the secon- 
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dary reinforcer as closely preceding the 
primary reinforcement, instead of merely 
being close to it in time. If we scrutinize 
Miller’s comprehensive table (1951, pp. 
455-^57) of experiments on “learned re- 
ward” we find in all the cases a certain se- 
quence of events. First in any trial 
comes the learned or secondary reward, 
and then follows the primary reward. A 
rat in a straight runway enters a white 
goal box and a moment later eats some 
food there. After a number of such trials 
he shows a preference for this white box 
as against a black one in which he has not 
been fed, when the two boxes with no 
food in either of them are placed in the 
two end positions of a simple U maze 
(Saltzman, 1949). If food is the goal, the 
white goal box is a pregoal. Or, we may 
say, eating the food is the primary goal 
response, while entering the white goal 
box is a preliminary goal response. The 
“secondary” incentive might be called a 
preliminary incentive. 

Similarly, the rat on pressing the bar of 
a Skinner box first hears the click of the 
food-delivering mechanism and then gets 
a pellet of food. The click becomes a 
secondary incentive, as shown by an ex- 
tinction series when the delivery of pel- 
lets is discontinued; for extinction is 
slower if the click continues than if it is 
discontinued along with the pellets (Bu- 
gelski, 1938). Modifications of this ex- 
periment are designed to test the effect of 
the time interval between the preliminary 
signal and the delivery of the pellet. 
The incentive value of the signal de- 
creases greatly if this interval is length- 
ened much beyond a second or two 
(Jenkins, 1950; Bersh, 1951). Either a 
light or a buzz, if consistently used as a 
preliminary signal, acquires some incen- 
tive value. But if the light is timed to 
st^t 1 second ajter the rat has begun to 
^eat his pellet, it acquires no incentive 


value — perhaps because the rat cannot 
make any preliminary goal response to 
the light when he is already eating his 
pellet (Schoenfeld, Antonitis 8 c Bersh, 
1950a; see also the careful analysis of sec- 
ondary reinforcement in Keller 8 c Schoen- 
feld, 1950, pp. 231-261). 

We shall consider two of these experiments 
in greater derail. What Jenkins did was: 

(1) train rats to approach the pan and take a 
pellet at the sound of the food-delivering 
mechanism; (2) give a preliminary buzzer sig- 
nal 1, 3, 9, 27, or 81 seconds before the pellet 
was delivered and so condition the rats to 
approach the food pan at the sound of the 
buzzer; and (3) introduce a bar which, when 
pressed, sounded the buzzer but gave no food: 
Exploring this novel object the rats produced 
the buzz, and the buzz proved to be sufficient 
incentive to elicit many bar-pressings. How- 
ever, the buzz gradually lost its incentive 
value in the absence of the primary food in- 
centive. Meanwhile a control group which 
did not learn the buzz-food sequence of stage 

(2) gave only a low rate of bar-pressing in 
stage (3). As between the experimental 
groups, the shorter the buzz-food interval in 
stage (2), the greater the rate of bar-pressing 
in stage (3). Bersh ’s experimental design was 
somewhat different. He used a light instead 
of a buzz for the preliminary signal and he 
dispensed with a control group. In stage (1) 
bar-pressing produced the light but no food, 
but the rats would press the bar occasionally, 
giving a measure of the “operant level” (base 
line). In stage (2) there was no bar present, 
but only a light-food sequence; when the 
light had been on a certain number of sec- 
onds, a pellet was delivered and the rats 
learned to go to the pan in response to the 
light. In stage (3) there was no food, but 
bar-pressing produced the light, as in stage 
(1), and the rate of bar-pressing was well 
above the original operant level, though ex- 
tinction gradually supervened. 

A secondary incentive, regarded as a 
partial reinforcement, might be expected 
to reduce the primary drive; or, regarded 
as a preliminary to the primary incentive, 
it might be expected to increase the pri- 
mary drive. Apparently it has neither of 
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these effects (Simon, Wickens, Brown & 
Pennock, 1951; Miles & Wickens, 1953). 

A poker chip or a rubber ball can ac- 
quire secondary incentive value by being 
used as a means of securing food. In a 
pioneer experiment of Wolfe (1936) 
chimpanzees were first taught to insert a 
poker chip in the slot of a food-vending 
machine which thereupon released a 
grape into a food pan. They then 
learned to obtain the chips by lifting a 
bar in another piece of apparatus, and the 
incentive value of the chips was demon- 
strated by an obstruction test: they would 
lift the bar against considerable resistance 
in order to obtain a chip. This experi- 
ment was carried further by Cowles (1937) 
who found that the chimpanzees would 
work for chips till they had accumulated 
a stock of 10 or 20 which they were then 
allowed to carry to the food vender and 
exchange for raisins. The chips could be 
used as the reward for learning to choose 
correctly in a discrimination task. In 
similar though simpler experiments on 
dogs (Ellson, 1937) and on cats (Smith, 
1939), a rubber ball inserted or rolled into 
an orifice gave immediate access to a bit 
of food. When this trick had been mas- 
tered, the animals went on to learn a 
method of obtaining the balls. In these 
experiments the “food token” clearly ac- 
quires its secondary incentive value by 
coming before the primary incentive in a 
regular sequence of events. 

The same sequence can be seen when 
the secondary incentive has a negative 
value as in Miller's experiment on escape 
and avoidance (see pages 556, 674). A 
rat was placed in a white compartment 
and soon received a shock there. After 
a few trials the rat manifested fear of the 
white compartment, or, we may say, the 
white compartment had acquired nega- 
tive incentive value. If we think of a 
primary positive incentive as exerting ^ 


pull and of a primary negative incentive 
as exerting a push, we may regard a 
secondary incentive as exerting a pre- 
liminary pull or push. 

Generalization. We use this term in 
the Pavlovian sense as opposed to differ- 
entiation, generalization being the primi- 
tive state of affairs while differentiation 
has to be learned (p. 580). The principle 
of generalization is that different stimuli 
and different responses may play the same 
role in behavior. Stimuli that evoke the 
same response can be called equivalent 
stimuli, and different responses evoked by 
the same stimulus can be called equiva- 
lent responses (p. 689). Similarly, in our 
present study we can speak of drive gen- 
eralization when different drives are 
equivalent as motivating approach to the 
same goal object (incentive), and we can 
speak of incentive generalization when 
the same drive motivates approach to 
different goal objects. So we have: 

Stimulus generalization: same response to dif- 
ferent stimuli; 

Response generalization: different responses 
to same stimulus; 

Drive generalization: same incentive appeal- 
ing to different drives; 

Incentive generalization: different, incentives 
appealing to same drive. 

As this terminology, though logical 
enough, may be somewhat confusing, we 
shall speak of equivalent drives and in- 
centives. 

Equivalent drives. Hunger and thirst 
are equivalent in relation to milk as an 
incentive, since milk appeals to both 
these drives. But milk here is a primary 
incentive. What we wish to know is 
whether an object which has acquired 
secondary incentive value to a thirsty ani- 
mal will have it still when the animal is 
hungry but not thirsty. A thirsty rat has 
found water regularly in the left-hand 
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end box of a wmplc T maze. Later, when 
he is hungry but no longer thirsty, will he 
show any inclination to go to this same 
end box? Yes, a very strong inclination, 
as we saw in the experiments on latent 
learning (pp. 642-645). This particular 
part of the maze, we might say, has be- 
come a “good” place, a place where he 
finds what he wants. When he finds 
water there but has to go to the other end 
box for food, the two drives begin to dif- 
ferentiate in relation to this maze (p. 
631). One part of the maze (one secon- 
dary incentive) comes to appeal to one 
drive, and another part to another drive. 

The experiments belonging under this 
head are apt to be rather complicated; we 
shall mention some of the simplest. 
Teel & Webb (1951) used a one-unit T 
maze which the rats were first allowed to 
explore thoroughly. Food was then 
placed in one end box, nothing in the 
other, and the hungry rats had two free 
trials a day, along with two forced trials 
to insure their entering both boxes 
equally often. They soon learned to 
choose the food box in most of their free 
trials. Meanwhile, on each day while 
satiated for food and with both end boxes 
empty, they had one free and one forced 
trial in the maze — and their free choices 
were the same in these satiated trials as in 
the hungry trials. The preference built 
up in the hungry-reward trials held also 
for the satiated trials. Presumably they 
were motivated to be taken out of the 
maze, as they were equally often from 
both end boxes, but the balance of “good- 
ness” favored the box where they had al- 
ways been fed. 

In a Skinner box experiment of Estes 
(1949, Experiment 2), eight thirsty rats 
learned to press the bar to obtain small 
drinks of water. Bar-pressing turned on 
the motor of the water-delivering mecha- 
llism, and the sound of the motor slightly 


preceded the presentation of the little cup 
of water. Thus, the sound of the motor 
could become a secondary incentive. An 
extinction test followed on the next day, 
with four of the animals now thirsty but 
not hungry, the other four hungry but not 
thirsty. For the first few minutes of this 
test the bar was disconnected from the 
motor so that bar-pressing produced no 
sound, but then the connection was made 
so that bar-pressing produced the motor 
sound but without any water or food. 
Both the thirsty and the hungry rats, 
started off with a moderate rate of bar-? 
pressing but soon slowed down when^^ 
nothing happened. When they began to 
get the motor sound, they all worked 
faster for a few minutes but finally gave 
up in the absence of any primary reward, 
and the hungry ones gave up sooner than 
the thirsty ones. The motor sound had 
some incentive value for both groups; it 
promised something good. In relation 
to this secondary incentive the hunger 
drive was partially but not wholly equiv- 
alent to the original thirst drive. The 
evidence is strengthened by data from 
other somewhat similar experiments of 
the same author and also of Webb (1949). 
The indicated conclusion would probably 
hold also for the human child who runs 
to his mother for anything he happens to 
want. She is the good, well-tested secon- 
dary incentive. 

Equivalent secondary incentives. The 
main fact here is not very surprising 
though its implications are important. 
Pavlov's dogs after being conditioned to 
salivate at the sound of a certain tone 
would salivate also for higher or lower 
tones. By the same token we can expect 
a rat to go readily to a white goal box 
if he has regularly found food in a light 
gray box. An implication is that differ- 
entiation between two boxes will be more 
difficult, the more alike they are. With 
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{ood in the left-hand end box of a simple 
T maze, the hungry rat must learn to 
differentiate two end boxes which differ 
in location. If they differ also in color, 
one being white inside and the other 
black, differentiation should be more 
quickly learned. Such is the result of 
periments (Denny, 1948; Saltzman, 1950). 
We can say, as is most customary, that 
the secondary reinforcement exerted by 
the color of the positive end box is ex- 
erted also in the negative one when both 
are gray in color, so that both correct and 
incorrect responses get this secondary re- 
inforcement. Or we can say, if we 
choose, that the gray color acquires posi- 
tive incentive value and makes the two 
end boxes more nearly equal in incentive 
value than when they differ in color. 

Drive generalization and incentive gen- 
eralization are a pair of very handy con- 
ceptual tools for any psychologist who 
wishes to derive all human motivation 
from a few basic organic needs. Start 
with hunger, for example, and let a child 
become conditioned to gratify this drive 
at the family table. So the family group 
acquires secondary incentive value which 
can be generalized to other social groups 
even when they are not engaged in eating. 
Apart from the easygoing plausibility of 
such explanations, they have a serious 
difficulty to overcome. Secondary in- 
centive value, so far as we have seen, is 
extinguished if the primary reward is al- 
ways withheld. The rat loses interest in 
the white goal box, the chimpanzee in the 
poker chips, if these “promises" or “to- 
kens” are never followed by food or some 
other primary reward. 

However, we must distinguish between 
extinction and satiation — satiation from 
repetition of a response which obtains the 
primary incentive, extinction from repe- 
tition of a response which fails to obtain 
it. Or we may say that extinction is the 


loss of secondary incentive value, while 
satiation is the loss of primary incentive 
value. Since satiation and extinction are 
not always easy to distinguish objectively, 
the experimentalist is going to have some 
difficulty in deciding whether human ac- 
tivities are inherently worth while or de- 
pendent on external reinforcement. 

NONORGANIC PRIMARY 
DRIVES AND 
INCENTIVES 

A general theory of motivation that is ac- 
ceptable to many psychologists regards all 
primary drives as dependent on organic 
needs. These are homeostatic needs, 
consisting of a deficiency or excess in 
the internal economy of the organism 
— a deficiency of some food substance, 
for example, or an excess of some 
waste product. These needs generate 
tensions in the sensory-neural-muscular 
system, or external behavior system. 
When behavior succeeds in reducing 
a need, behavioral tension also is re- 
duced, and such reduction of a need or 
tension constitutes the primary rein- 
forcement of the particular behavior. 
Behavior is thus merely a servant without 
any primary needs of its own. . 

Is this not good evolutionary doctrine, 
putting first things first, the internal or- 
ganic processes before any sensorimotor 
relations with the environment? We can 
scarcely say so with any assurance when 
we see the amoeba making motor re- 
sponses to environmental stimuli. In 
the animal kingdom behavior seems to be 
just as primitive as digestion. And there 
is another evolutionary consideration 
worthy of notice. Survival would be 
favored if the organism were equipped 
with native tendencies to make a positive 
response to certain stimuli and a negative 
response to others. If sweet substances 
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are usually nutritious and bitter sub- 
stances usually poisonous, it would be ad- 
vantageous for the organism to have a 
chemical sense capable of distinguishing 
these two classes of substances, and a re- 
sponse system capable of accepting one 
and rejecting the other. The organism 
could then make appropriate responses in 
advance of any actual need reduction. 

Native likes and dislikes. Since taste 
buds in the baby’s mouth are stimulated 
by the milk sugar a little before the milk 
reaches the stomach and starts to reduce 
hunger, the argument that our liking tor 
sweet is acquired by conditioning has 
some plausibility, but not much. Could 
the baby learn just as readily to like bitter 
if a little quinine were added to his milk? 
Ready acceptance of pure sucrose solu- 
tions has been demonstrated in many ani- 
mals, horse, dog, rat, bear, skunk, rac- 
coon, spider, snail, slug, and many species 
of insects. “I know of no animal which 
will refuse sucrose solutions” (Frings, 
1946). 

Saccharine, useful to some people be- 
cause it is sweet without being nutritious, 
is useful for the same reason in the study 
of incentives. We noticed before (p. 661) 
that rats prefer saccharine-sweetened 
water to plain water. So it is not too sur- 
prising to find them learning to go to that 
goal box of a one-unit T maze which 
offers saccharine-sweetened water as 
against plain water in the other goal box. 
This preference was not extinguished 
even after many days and the ingestion of 
large quantities of the sweetened water. 
Thus, the sweet substance passed all the 
tests for a primary incentive, though in 
this case it did not reduce any organic 
need (Sheffield 8c Roby, 1950; see also 
Carper, 1953). 

A qpmpanion experiment (Sheffield, 
Backer, 1951) utilized a certain 


peculiarity of the rat’s sex behavior. 
The male mounts a receptive female and 
copulates briefly, dismounts for a moment 
and remounts, as many as a dozen such 
preliminary acts occurring before ejacula- 
tion. This is the rat’s instinctive manner 
of working up to the climax, increasing 
his drive but getting no physiological 
need reduction before the final ejacula- 
tion. By removing the female after two 
of these preliminary mountings, the ex- 
perimenter was able to provide an in- 
centive free of need reduction. The goal 
box was at the end of a runway, and iht 
female was put into the goal box only 
after the male had reached it. Speed of 
running, the dependent variable, in- 
creased from trial to trial in a typical 
learning curve. Secondary reinforce- 
ment was ruled out because (1) these 
young rats had never gone through the 
complete copulatory sequence and so had 
had no chance to associate the prelimi- 
nary stages with the final need reduction, 
and (2) there was no sign of extinction in 
28 trials on the runway. The rat, we 
n\ay conclude, has a native liking for the 
preliminary activity and stimulation in- 
volved in his sex behavior. 

There are certainly other kinds of sens- 
ory stimulation that are naturally liked 
or disliked — accepted or avoided — by ani- 
mals, as shown by positive and negative 
phototropism in invertebrates, by the 
rat’s preference for the dark as against a 
bright light, and by his struggles to escape 
from a loud high-pitched tone, and even 
by the stimuli that we know as painful in 
ourselves and speak of as “noxious” in 
animals. They are not necessarily in- 
jurious; the weak electric shocks which 
the animal tries to escape are actually 
doing no damage to his tissues. Pain is 
a threat of injury; by withdrawing from 
the painful stimulus the organism avoids 
the injury. These native likes and dis- 
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likes have biological utility, but they arc 
not organic needs themselves. 

Exploring and manipulating. We have 
several times offered evidence in favor of 
an exploratory drive. We now wish t^ 
point out that in spite of its obvious 
biological utility it is not an organic need. 
It is activated by stimuli from the envir- 
onment and not by internal processes of 
the organism. It can qualify as a behav- 
ioral drive, distinct from the activity 
drive. For if exploratory behavior were 
merely a form of general motor activity, 
the Y-maze exploration test should get 
very different results from rats that had 
been cooped up all day in small living 
cages, and from rats that had free access all 
day to an activity wheel. As a matter of 
fact the exploratory behavior of the two 
groups was just the same in kind and 
amount (Montgomery, 1953b). 

A manipulatory drive is most clearly 
manifested in the play of the human 
child. But even the rat in a Skinner box, 
before being conditioned to press the bar 
for food, shows an “operant level" of bat- 
pressing (Skinner, 1938). In an hour’s 
session his rate of pressiyg declines irregu- 
larly to near zero, with partial recovery 
before the next daily session. Something 
like extinction (or satiation) occurs, as it 
does in the rat’s exploration of a maze 
(Schoenfeld, Antonitis & Bersh, 1950b). 
Manipulation and exploration are alike 
in being ways of becoming acquainted 
with the environment or adjusted to it. 

From casual observation of monkeys we 
should expect them to demonstrate a 
strong manipulatory drive. The me- 
chanical puzzle shown in Figure 22-12 
was employed by Harlow and his asso- 
ciates (1950) in a learning test on four 
rhesus monkeys. A puzzle was attached 
to the perch in each animal's living cage 
and simply left there for the animal to 


play with, without any food or other ex- 
trinsic reward for successful manipula- 
tion. These animals had had no previ- 
ous experience in obtaining rewards for 
manipulation. Several times a day E 
made the rounds and reset any puzzle 



Fig. 22-12. (Harlow, Harlow & Meyer, 1950.) A 
mechanical puzzle used in a test on monkeys for 
manipulatory drive. There was no food nor 
even an empty food hollow in the wooden board 
beneath the iron hasp. 

that he found solved (taken apart). Af- 
ter 12 days of this, there were 10 well- 
spaced test trials with the result that each 
monkey took the puzzle apart 6, 8, or 9 
times, usually in quick time and without 
any false moves. There was no sign of 
extinction but every indication that suc- 
cessful manipulation brought its own in- 
trinsic reward. “A manipulation drive, 
strong and extremely persistent," could 
reasonably be inferred. 

HUMAN DRIVES AND 
INCENTIVES 

The extraordinary variety of human in- 
terests presents a developmental problem 
that seems almost beyond the resources of 
the experimentalist. With young chil- 
dren as subjects, experiments like those 
just considered on likes and dislikes and 
on exploration and manipulation would 
have a good chance of bringing to light 
objects (playthings) and activities that 
have intrinsic incentive value. Wond- 
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worth (1918), Allport (1937), and Flugel 
(1948) have tried to make a case for drives 
that ipnaion sustain 

themselves in the adult even though they 
may have been acquired as mechanisms 
(means) for satisfying organic needs. 
The recent recognition of secondary rein- 
forcement and the motivating power of 
preliminary goals could be regarded as 
lending some support to this view, the 
only question being how long the secon- 
dary incentives could resist extinction. 
Yet, the same line of facts can be used in 
opposition to the view in question, as by 
McClelland (1942a) and Rethlingshafer 
(1943). We shall resist the temptation to 
pursue this argument on the basis of 
familiar facts such as the enduring love of 
many people for music or architecture or 
mountain scenery. 

Motivation of work. Fortunately we do 
not have to trace every motive to its ori- 
gin before beginning to find out how in- 
centives operate in human work and 
achievement. In the laboratory young 
adult subjects willingly cooperate with 
the experimenter and are easily motivated 
to work on a variety of tasks without be- 
ing bribed by food or even by money, 
though wages are sometimes useful when 
much time and regular attendance is re- 
quired, and a bonus for superior achieve- 
ment will sometimes enlist extra effort. 
But there are factors inherent in the task 
and working conditions that have been 
revealed by experiment. 

Knowledge of results. No doubt the 
sensory feedback from receptors in the 
skin and muscles always provides you 
with some information on the result of 
any movement. Walking upstairs in the 
dark you get this sort of information on 
the important question, when you have 
reaped the top. But often you would 
w^l^e the more definite information 


characteristic of the sense of sight. If 
you are serving as subject in an ergo- 
graph experiment, lifting a 9-pound 
weight by flexion of the middle finger, 
doing this once a second under instruc- 
tions to do your best and keep it up as 
long as possible, you would like to know 
how well you are doing. Sensations from 
the hand are too vague to yield satisfac- 
tory information, and you would prefer to 
see the record of your movements that is 
being made on the moving paper of 
a kymograph. In a pioneer study of 
knowledge of results by Arps (1917, 
1920) the kymograph record was some- 
times screened from the subject’s view and 
at other times visible to him as he made 
it. The three subjects found the visible 
record a great help in holding their atten- 
tion to the otherwise tedious task and re- 
sisting fatigue, and their output of mus- 
cular work was from 5 percent to 35 per- 
cent greater when the record was visible. 

In target practice of various sorts, 
prompt information on the accuracy of 
your aim is of obvious value in enabling 
you to make any necessary corrections. 
If your hits on the target are too high, you 
can proceed to aim a little lower. Under 
certain conditions you can even correct 
your aim before the target is reached, as 
illustrated in Figure 22-13 and also in Fig- 
ure 2-19, p. 41, in the chapter on Reac- 
tion Time. For other studies of these 
corrective adjustments see Woodworth 
(1899) and Vince (1948b). 

A whole series of experiments on target 
practice with and without knowledge of 
results has come from the psychological 
laboratory of Cambridge University, some 
of them with lines drawn on paper by the 
subject, others with more elaborate ap- 
paratus and more adequate control of 
conditions (Elwell & Grindley, 1938; Mac- 
Pherson, Dees Sc Grindley, 1948, 1949). 
One task was to draw a series of lines all 
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Fic. 22' 13. An informal experiment on target 
practice, showing corrections of the aim as the 
•argct is approached. The subject starts from 
the left, 4-5 inches from the targets, keeps his 
eye on the target, and tries to reach it by a single 
movement, fairly rapid yet not too rapid to allow 
of smooth readjustments. The readjustment can 
be mostly eliminated by a modified experiment: 
take aim, then close the eyes while the movement 
is executed. 

of the same length; another, to press a 
Morse key always for a certain time; a 
third, to exert a series of equal pressures 
on a lever. These tasks were like that of 
throwing darts at a target in that the 
single attempt could not be corrected (as 
it could in Fig. 22-13). But, when per- 
mitted, the subject could see his errors on 
the target and try to correct them on the 
next trial. With this procedure he im- 
proved rapidly and reached a level of fair 
accuracy. But he lost much of this ac- 
curacy instantly as soon as the procedure 
was changed and he could no longer see 
his results (Fig. 22-14). His interest in 
the task immediately became less keen, 
only to revive when knowledge of results 
was again permitted. It seemed that 
knowledge of results was a reward, and 
that lack of this knowledge, like the' dis- 
continuance of reinforcement in condi- 
tioning experiments, led to extinction. 
Knowledge of results had a directive or 
corrective function and it also had incen- 
tive value. 

In the rotary pursuit usk (p. 531), there 


is of course some knowledge of results, 
since O continually secs his stylus on or 
off the target. But more definite infer- 
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Curve A represents the overage errors during the 
very first run of 10 K trials 
Curve B represents the average errors during the 
whole subsequent 15 N runs 
Curve C represents the average errors during the 
whole subsequent H K runs. 

0 With knowledge of results. 

X Without knowledge of results. 


Fig. 22-14. (MaePherson, Decs & Grindley, 1948.) 
Curve of learning and partial extinction in target 
practice with and without knowledge of results. 
The task was to hold down a telegraph key for 
exactly .7 seconds. While the key was closed a 
condenser was charged, and when the key was 
released the condenser discliarged through a mir- 
ror galvanometer, causing a spot of light to come 
to rest on the “target." The “buirs-eyc*' was a 
mark on the target indicating correct duration 
of the subject’s pressure on the key. In the first 
10 trials, with Knowledge, he could see the direc- 
tion and amount of each error, and the curve 
shows rapid improvement. The next 10 trials, 
with No knowledge, showed an immediate loss of 
accuracy. There followed several alternate series 
of 10 trials with and without knowledge, the sub- 
ject instantly regaining and losing again the ac- 
quired level of accuracy. The curve pools these 
two kinds of repetitions trial by trial. 
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mation of his degree of success can be pro- 
vided by means of an electronic device 
which immediately sounds a click when- 
ever O has remained on target for a cer- 
tain short time, as half a second. The 
click undoubtedly has some reward value 
and serves as an immediate goal. As O 
improves he gets more and more clicks 
during a 30-second trial. His improve- 
ment is definitely more rapid with the 
click than without it (Reynolds 8c Adams, 
» 953 )- 

Definite goals as incentives, A setup 
that provides knowledge of results can 
also present definite output standards, 
and if they are within the subject’s reach 
and acceptable to him, his output will be 
increased. A pioneer study by Wright 
(1906) obtained this result, confirmed by 
a more recent experiment of the same sort 
by Crawley (1926) who made use of a 
weight-lifting ergograph fashioned from 
the familiar gymnasium “chest weight” 
apparatus. The subject stood with the 
back of his upper arm supported at shoul- 
der height and lifted the weight by flexion 
at the elbow, mostly by the biceps mus- 
cle. He grasped a handle which was at- 
tached to the weight by a cord-and-pulley 
system, and lifted once every 2 seconds, 
keeping time with a metronome. Figure 
22-15 shows a sample kymograph record 
made while he was simply “doing his 
best” without seeing the record. When 
he watched the record as he made it and 
was assigned a definite goal — a mark pre- 
viously made on the kymograph paper 
showing how long he had gone in his pre- 
ceding trial — he was motivated to surpass 
his previous achievement. The results 
from four young men showed that this 
extra motivation gave an increased out- 
put of about 13 percent when the weight 
15 pounds (about 7 kilos) and simi- 
l^^y with other weights and with leg as 
wdl as arm movements. There were 


practically no exceptions to the rule that 
“even where the subject swears that he 
has reached his maximum amount of out- 
put ... the subject will prove himself 
capable of producing more work” when 
the incentive is increased. He gets more 
work from his muscles at the expense of 
some extra fatigue. We shall have more 
to say about fatigue and the ergograph in 
the chapter on “Economy” (pp. 798 ff.). 

A similar effect of incentives was no- 
ticed in our chapter on Reaction Time 
(p. 28). When a subject is responding 
“as quickly as he can,” he does not ije- 
spond as quickly as when he gets imme- 
diate information of his time after each 
trial, nor as quickly as when he gets a 
shock for any relatively slow response. 

The same effect is found in accuracy of 
perception and judgment. In an experi- 
ment on discrimination of length (Hamil- 
ton, 1929) the Galton Bar was the appa- 


h'ui. 22-15. (Crawley, 1926.) A sample ergo- 
graph record obtained when the subject was lift- 
ing a 15-pound weight once every 2 seconds. 
After about 35 complete elbow flexions his 
strength seemed to give out, though it recovered 
considerably in a 2- or 4>minute rest. The sub- 
ject did not see this record as it was being made. 
But on the following day he tried again, this 
time seeing the kymograph record as he made it, 
and with a mark at the right on the blank paper 
showing how far he had gone the day before. 
With this incentive he could make several addi- 
tional full strokes. The four subjects were well 
practiced in lifting the weight before the actual 
experiment began. 
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ratus used. The subject attempted to set 
a marker at the mid-point of a bar i meter 
long. He was allowed a certain leeway 
which was diminished as he improved 
with practice. If his setting fell within 
the margin allowed, he was rewarded by 
the ringing of a bell. With this inceif-- 
live his accuracy improved far beyond the 
point reached when he simply tried to do 
his best, time after time, without knowl- 
edge of results. In an experiment on the 
stimulus threshold for a faint light (Hol- 
ston, 1951) improvement was obtained by 
means of a “pep talk" and a promise of 
a bonus for improvement. 

An important kind of incentive was 
utilized by Mace (1931) in an experiment 
on dart throwing. There were two sizes 
of target, 5 and 10 inches in diameter, 
placed 2.5 yards from the subject’s posi- 
tion. Five subjects practiced for 4 days, 
each making 100 throws a day at each 
target, with average errors as follows, 
measured in angular deviation of the 
throw from the bull’s-eye: 

Day I Day 2 Day 5 Day 4 
10-inch target 3.64 3.67 3.69 3.66 
5-inch target 3.25 3.20 3.20 3.07 

The smaller target was more stimulating, 
apparently because the subject’s inten- 
tion was to hit “at least within the target," 
so that he rated his success in distances 
on the target rather than in angular er- 
rors of aim. Probably there is an opti- 
mum size of target, or in general an opti- 
mum standard, neither too high nor too 
low, which will arouse the maximum ef- 
fort. 

Injormation given by a painful stimu- 
lus. In one of Pavlov’s experiments 
(1927, p. 29) a strong electric current 
applied to a dog*s skin became an effective 
signal of meat powder to come. The 
usual defensive response to a shock 
dropped out and instead the dog turned 


6 ^ 

toward the food and began to saliviate. 
In the hungry animal food seeking domi- 
nated over shock avoidance. If we say 
that the shock came to "mean" food to 
the dog, we can see a resemblance between 
this experiment of Pavlov and a well- 
known experiment of Tolman, Hall fe 
Bretnall (1932). In their punch-board 
maze (p. 651) the subject needs informa- 
tion as to whether he has made a correct 
or incorrect response at each choice point. 
He may be told "Right" or "Wrong" after 
each choice, or he may be instructed in 
advance that a bell will ring after each 
choice to signify "Right" — or to signify 
"Wrong" if the instructions so state. Or 
he may be instructed that a shock will 
mean "Right" — or that it will mean 
“Wrong." The shock was made as strong 
as the individual was willing to take. 
According to the law of effect, as then 
understood, this punishment for Wrong 
should hasten learning, while punish- 
ment for Right should retard it. But the 
results of the experimenters cited, and 
also of Muenzinger (1934b) and others, 
show that it makes little difference 
whether the shock means Right or Wrong. 
The subject gets equal information in 
both cases, and his behavior is dominated 
by the desire to succeed and get through 
with the task. The experiment has been 
varied in several ways with results sum- 
marized by Jones (1945) whose own ex- 
periment was on boys and girls of 13-14 
years of age. He used an improved 
punch-board maze with four alternatives 
at each choice point and with Right in- 
dicated by a disagreeable vibration of the 
subject’s stylus in one condition, but by 
an agreeable pattern of lights in another. 
The net result was just about the same 
under both conditions (Fig. 22-16). The 
conclusion reached by Jones, as by Muen- 
zinger, is that the subject's motivation to 
master the maze is altogether dominant 
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Fk;. 22* i6. (Jones, 19^1.5.) Learning curves with 
“Right” indicated by agreeal)lc oi by disagree- 
able stimuli. The disagreeable stimulus was a 
rapid vibration of the stylus when the subject 
inserted it into a correct hole; the agreeable 
stimulus was a pattern of “small red and green 
luminous points in a miniature Christmas tree” 
in front of the subject. The subjects were 114 
junior high school students. Each subject 
learned two maze patterns, one with the agree- 
able and one with the disagreeable signal, the 
patterns and their time order being balanced in 
the group as a whole. The two curves do not 
diverge signilicantly at any point. It was also 
found that errors signalled by a disagreeable 
stimulus were not more quickly eliminated than 
those indicated by an agreeable signal. 

over the immediate pleasantness or un- 
pleasantness of the signals. 

In more distinctly social situations, 
other incentives can be utilized, such as 
applause, praise or some other form of so- 
cial recognition — as against blame and 
loss of “face.” People like to participate 
in group activities and to conform to the 
beliefs and customs of their friends. Yet 
competition between individuals or be- 
tween groups can easily be awakened and 
made to increase the output of energy. 
Along these and other lines social psy- 
Cholc^ is already making great strides in 


experimental research. The difficulties 
encountered and special methods adopted 
are of great interest to the experimental- 
ist, but time and space are lacking here 
for a thorough examination. 

Tendency to complete a task. Some of 
the most interesting experiments on hu- 
man motivation have sprung from a cer- 
tain conception of Kurt Lewin (1935, pp. 
60, 180-193, 239-273; 1946, pp. 819-832). 
The concept is that of a “tense system” 
generated in a person when he undertakes 
a task that has a definite goal. The teii- 
sion is directed toward the goal and will 
be discharged when the goal is reached. 
If the performance of a task is interrupted 
before the goal is reached, tension re- 
mains in the system and may lead to the 
resumption of the performance as soon as 
circumstances permit; or it may lead to 
the recall of a recently interrupted task 
while completed tasks are wiped off the 
slate and forgotten; or the tension may 
be relieved by the performance of a simi- 
lar task. 

Resumption of an interrupted per- 
formance, An early experimenter in 
Lewin’s Berlin laboratory was Ovsiankina 
(1928). Her procedure was as follows. 
A student who has agreed to serve as sub- 
ject presents himself and is asked without 
further explanation please to solve a cer- 
tain puzzle, or to model a dog in clay, or 
to do some other little task of possible in- 
terest but no personal importance to the 
subject. He quickly becomes absorbed 
in the task. Without previous warning, 
however, E interrupts by asking him to 
drop that task and start another. One re- 
sult comes out at once: the subject tends 
to resist the interruption and continue 
what he is doing. He is persuaded to 
shift to the second task which he is al* 
lowed to complete. Then he is left free 
for a short time without further instruc- 
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tions from E who is busy taking notes. 
The materials of the unfinished first task 
are still lying on the table, and the sub- 
ject is apt to resume work on it spon- 
taneously and carry it through to com- 
pletion. In the course of a two-hour ses- 
sion he is given quite a number of task«^^ 
some being interrupted and others not, 
with no reasons given. He resumes work 
very seldom on a task he has completed, 
but very often on one he has left un- 
finished. The statistical result: with 28 
subjects and a total of 91 interrupted 
tasks, 72 tasks (79 percent) were resumed. 
When the interruption appeared to be 
accidental, the task was always resumed, 
as it was almost always when the inter- 
ruption lasted only 2-3 minutes. Some 
of the subjects, according to their intro- 
spective reports, became absorbed in the 
tasks just as interesting problems, while 
others regarded them as tests of their own 
abilities — two motivations which we may 
call task interest and ego interest. 
Substitute tasks and goals. When one 
task is interrupted and another substi- 
tuted, the second may perhaps be a satis- 
factory substitute for the first and serve 
to work off the “tension” so that there is 
no tendency left toward resumption of 
the first task. Presumably a similar task 
will serve this purpose while a totally dis- 
similar second task (which may take the 
subject out of the laboratory on some er- 
rand) will not reduce the tension. The 
more similar the two tasks, accordingly, 
the weaker will be the tendency to re- 
sume the interrupted task after the second 
task is completed. This prediction was 
tested by Lissner (1933). She prepared 
pairs of very similar tasks, pairs of fairly 
similar ones, and pairs of very dissimilar 
ones, and obtained the following results. 
The interrupted task was resumed: 

In 4a percent of the cases when the two tasks 
were very similar; 


In 71 percent of the cases when the two^ tasks 
. were fairly similar; 

In 87 percent of the cases when the two tasks 

were very dissimilar. 

The prediction was verified: the more 
similar the two tasks, the better satisfied 
the subject was with the substitute and 
so the less likely he was to resume the 
first task. But it was not always possible 
to judge from the objective task exactly 
what the subject's goal would be in per- 
forming the task. If he started modeling 
a clay dog and was interrupted and told 
to model a clay horse, the second task was 
a satisfactory substitute if his goal was to 
discover whether he could do such model- 
ing, but not if he had set his heart on 
producing a good dog — a specific goal for 
which a horse was no substitute. 

A similar experiment was done by Now- 
lis (1941) in the Yale laboratory where 
quite a different set of explanatory con- 
cepts was in vogue. Still she obtained 
the same main result, since the inter- 
rupted task was most often resumed when 
the second task was altogether unlike the 
first. She further devoted especial atten- 
tion to ego interests. An American col- 
lege student coming to the psychological 
laboratory to serve as a subject, and being 
given a task to perform, is almost sure to 
regard it as a test of his abilities and 
hope to do well. At least he would like 
to have E inform him how well he has 
succeeded. In her main experiment 
Nowlis used two puzzle tasks, the first 
being always interrupted and the second 
always completed. On interrupting the 
first task she told % of her 180 subjects 
that they had done well, and % that they 
had done poorly, while the remainder re- 
ceived no comment. Those that received 
no comment were the most apt to resume 
this task later, probably because they stilJ 
hoped to be told how well they had done. 
Again, when the second task was com- 
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pleted, some subjects were praised, some 
dispraised, and some left without com- 
ment — ^but it was those praised for the 
second task who were most apt to resume 
the first. This last result is not easily ex- 
plained by either the Yale concepts or the 
Lewin concepts. We can imagine that 
the final praise was stimulating and 
raised the level of motivation and readi- 
ness for further activity. (F^erhaps this 
suggestion would be worth trying educa- 
tionally. When a child is having diffi- 
culty with an assigned task and becoming 
discouraged, shift him to an easier task 
in which he can succeed and receive mer- 
ited praise; then see whether he is not en- 
couraged to resume the difficult task.) 

Memory for interrupted tasks — the 
Zeigarnik effect. The most notable ex- 
periment from Lewin's Berlin laboratory 
was done by Zeigarnik (1927). She gave 
the subject a series of 20 simple, varied 
tasks, each calling for a few minutes of 
work. Half of them, scattered through 
the series, were interrupted (with no op- 
portunity for resumption) and the other 
half completed. At the end of the series 
the subject was asked to recall as many as 
possible of the 20 tasks. On the average 
about half of them, or a few more, could 
be recalled. Still on the average, how- 
ever, 68 percent of the uncompleted (U) 
tasks were recalled as against only 43 per- 
cent of the completed (C) tasks. This 
predominant recall of the U tasks is the 
"Zeigarnik effect." 

Using the ratio U/C as a measure of the 
effect, we have for Zeigarnik’s group of 
100 subjects the value, U/C=r:®%3 = 
1.60. Uncompleted tasks were recalled 
1.6 times as often as completed tasks. 
The individual subjects differed consid- 
erably, a few giving ratios under 1.00 (re- 
calling more C than U tasks), but the 
great majority giving ratios over 1.00, 
^ some recalling even 3, 4, or 5 times as 


many of the U as of the C tasks. The 
Median of these individual ratios was 
1 - 55 - 

This experiment has been repeated in 
different laboratories and the Zeigarnik 
effect has been regularly obtained when 
the conditions were the same. The con- 
ditions required to give the effect have 
been analyzed by Padiauri (1935-1936) 
and by Marrow (1938) as well as by Zeigar- 
nik herself. Some relatively technical 
points are: 

1. The tasks that are interrupted for 
half of the subjects should be completjed 
by the other half — because some taiks 
may be inherently easier to remember.' 

2. Each task should have a definite go$l 
so that the subject will know whether he 
has finished before the interruption. For 
example, if a task calls for making words 
out of the letters P-A-I-L-S-T-E, the in- 
structions must specify how many words 
should be found. 

3. The same time, approximately, 
should be allowed for each task, since 
tasks are apt to be better recalled if more 
time has been spent on them. 

4. The whole number of tasks should 
be such that about half of them will be 
recalled. If they are too few, almost all 
will be recalled and the Zeigarnik effect 
will necessarily be lost. 

5. The subjects must not know in ad- 
vance that they are going to be asked to 
recall the tasks — otherwise they will spoil 
the effect by taking careful note of every 
task. On this account the experiment 
cannot be repeated on the same individu- 
als. 

Besides these technical matters there 
are two factors that have a bearing on the 
cause of the Zeigarnik effect; the time fac- 
tor and the motivation factor. 

The recall test should follow immedi- 
ately after the series of tasks. Zeigarnik 
found that the effect was mostly lost in 
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24 hours, or even in a quarter of an hour 
of animated conversation unrelated to ’ 
the experiment. The “tension*’ of an in- 
terrupted task diffuses away as soon as the 
subject gets out of the “swing of the ex- 
periment.” 

As to motivation, there are several f)Qs- 
sible factors. Unsatisfied task-interest 
would favor recall of a U task. Ego- 
interest is aroused in individuals who as- 
sume they are being tested, but the ego- 
interest may be either hoi^eful or fearful. 
If hopeful, it wishes to resume an un- 
finished task and so favors recall of such a 
task; but if fearful, it shrinks from the in- 
terrupted task as from a failure and fa- 
vors forgetting it as soon as possible. If 
the student subjects suspect that poor test 
results may be used against their college 
standing, a reversed Zeigarnik effect may 
come out strongly (Lewis k Franklin, 
19^4). Or, at least, the percent of U 
tasks recalled may be very low when the 
subjects are worried over their apparent 
failures (Glixman, 1948, 1949). The in- 
dividual's “need for achievement” may 
have a strong influence on the Zeigarnik 
effect (Atkinson, 195^5). 

Level of aspiration. You have shot at 
a target and made a certain score. You 
are now asked what score you expect, 
hope, undertake, or aspire to make on the 
next trial. If you fall short of your pre- 
diction, you have a sense of failure; if you 
equal or surpass it, you have a sense of 
success even though you do not reach the 
bull’s-eye. If your ego-interest is hope- 
ful you push up your level of aspiration; 
if it is fearful and defensive, you keep 
your aspiration down so as to avoid the 
frustration of failure. The general tend- 
ency is to raise your bid after a success 
and to lower it after a series of failures. 
Individuals differ and the experiment 
can perhaps serve as a personality test. 
A few references: Lewin, Dembo, Fest- 


inger & Sears (1944, I, SSS- 378 ): Holt 
(1946): Klugman (1948). 

Satiation and cosatiation. Task-inter- 
est can be exhausted by massed repetition, 
as in the experiment of Karsten (1928). 
She asked the subject, for example, to 
read a short poem again and again, the 
only instructions being, “Do this as long 
as you will. When you do not wish to 
do it any more you are at liberty to stop.” 
Some subjects had enough after a few 
repetitions. Others assumed they should 
continue as long as they could possibly 
stand it, but they began to show signs of 
approaching satiation, such as restless 
movements, slips of the tongue, and anger 
at the experimenter. When a subject 
finally gave up, he was immediately given 
another poem to read, and so on till he 
refused to read any more poems; then 
prose passages, etc., till he refused to serve 
as subject any longer. Rather a terrible 
exjjeriment, but with some good results: 
the spread or generalization of satiation, 
and partial recovery after a day’s interval 
— much as in an extinction series. 

Motivation of perception. The process 
of perceiving, as in seeing an object, is by 
no means so passive and unmotivated as 
it usually seems to the perceiver — or as it 
seems to the bchaviorist who thinks it 
proper to by-pass this process in his study 
of animal behavior. 71ie Gestalt psy- 
chologist is not much better when he 
speaks of a stimulus as a disturbance and 
of the perceiving process as a getting rid 
of the disturbance and restoring internal 
equilibrium. If that were the goal, the 
response to a visual stimulus would be to 
close the eyes. Instead, what we find is 
a turning of the eyes so as to bring the 
object into the field of clearest vision, a 
focusing of the lens for the distance of the 
object, and convergence of the two eyes 
so as to secure good stereoscopic vision. 
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Good reception is the immediate goal of 
this first part of the perceiving process. 
The object may be unfamiliar and call 
for further exploration. The more re- 
mote goal may be the finding of food or 
the escape from danger, but the immedi- 
ate goal is the establishment and mainte- 
nance of good contact with the environ- 
ment. 

Students of motivation have been inter- 
ested in the relatively remote goals of 
perception. Will a hungry person be es- 
pecially likely to see food objects in a 
complex picture? If the picture is vague 
and dim, will he even find food objects 
that are not there? The tachistoscope 
(p. 92) is a convenient apparatus for ex- 
perimental work, the test field being 
dimly illuminated or exposed at first for 
too short a time to permit a good view 
of the exposed words or picture (Post- 
man, Bruner 8c McGinnies, 1948; McClel- 
land 8c Atkinson, 1948). Similarly, in- 
adequate auditory presentation can be 
obtained by low “volume” in the presen- 
tation of a phonograph record (Skinner’s 
“verbal summator," 1936, 1953a; Vander- 
plas 8c Blake, 1949). Instead of the 
hunger drive, the subject’s interests and 


biases are usually the motivating factors. 
Familiarity with the words or objects pre- 
sented may be a disturbing variable, and 
in general the experiment has to be care- 
fully designed to bring out any significant 
effects of motivation (Dinsmoor, 1952a). 
For some positive results and theoretical 
discussions as well as bibliographies of 
the field, see a Symposium on perception 
and personality reported in the Journal 
of Personality, 1949, 18, Nos. 1-2, and 
reprinted in Bruner 8c Krech (1950), 
See also the book by Blake 8c Ramsey^ 
i95>- * 

Many of the experiments cited in the 
last few pages suffer because the inde- 
pendent variables are not well defined. 
Such terms as “ego-interest’' carry mean- 
ing at the common-sense level but actu- 
ally refer to very complicated processes 
which depend on much of a person's life 
history. At the present state of research 
we cannot state the exact requirements of 
these concepts or constructs. There is a 
lot of work to be done by the experimen- 
talist who has the courage to tackle these 
slippery problems — and the skill to ar- 
range the fruitful experiment. 
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A prominent landmark in the century- 
long history of experimental psychology 
is a book, On Memory, published by Her- 
mann Eb binghaus in i88fi. It is a little 
book but crammed full of well-designed 
experiments which opened up an im- 
mense new field for scientific psychology. 
It was in fact the pioneer experimental 
study in the whole field of learning, reten- 
tion, and remembering. It was soon fol- 
lowed and has been followed ever since 
by a great variety of studies in animal 
learning and the acquisition of human 
skills. In a broad sense our preceding 
chapters on Conditioning and on Maze 
and Discrimination Learning could be 
included under the general head of 
Memory. For when a rat has learned the 
path through a maze to the food box and 
still follows the correct path after an in- 
terval of time, he certainly demonstrates 
memory for what he has learned. He 
may not “remember" the original experi- 
ence of learning the maze, as a human 
being could, but he does what he previ- 
ously learned to do; and it would be diffi- 
cult to frame an adequate definition of 
memory except in such terms as these» 
“doing what one has learned to do," 
though of course in a broad sense of the 
word “doing." 

Before Ebbinghaus there had been 
much relatively speculative discussion of 
memory and of the laws of association. 


but he saw that scientific study should 
start with the learning process and the 
establishment of associations. He saw 
that human learning and retention of 
verbal material could be studied in the 
laboratory. Because meaningful words 
have so many pre-established associations 
for the human adult, Ebbinghaus simpli- 
fied and standardized his experiments by 
the invention of nonsense syllables. He 
also invented certain memory methods 
for controlling the learning and recall of 
this material. So he introduced a per- 
fectly objective and quantitative ap- 
proach to the study of human memory. 
Later workers have followed the same 
line, extending his methods and using a 
variety of materials. 

Human memory is still a yery active 
field for experimental research. It has 
yielded a large return in results of both 
theoretical and practical value. The 
continued fruitfulness of the field is 
largely due to its methods, which satisfy 
even our modern standards for good 
scientific experiments. 

EXPERIMENTAL 
METHODS FOR THE 
STUDY OF MEMORY 

The stages of memory. It is often 
stated that there are four stages or phases 
involved in memory: impression, reten- 
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tion, recall (or reproduction), and recog- 
nition, The first three stages correspond 
roughly to making a recording on a tape 
recorder, storing it in your file, and then 
playing it back at a later date — there is no 
good analogy here for the final stage, 
recognition. But such analogies must 
not be taken too seriously, for they neg- 
lect the fact that O is active, rather than 
passive. Indeed, the stages themselves 
are somewhat artificial; for example, dur- 
ing the stage of impression there must ob- 
viously be some retention betweeen suc- 
cessive repetitions, and there may be ac- 
tual attempts to recall the material 
learned on the previous trial. So we 
must remember that these names are 
merely convenient labels for successive 
parts of an experiment on memory. If 
we prefer, we may break up the experi- 
ment into the learning period, the 
retaining period, and the testing pe- 
riod. We can see what is happening 
during the learning period; O reads 
a list over and over. Similarly, we 
can watch him repeat or recognize the 
material in the test period. But we can 
study what happens during the retaining 
period only indirectly, by finding the dif- 
ference between 0*s original and final be- 
havior. That is, if he learned something 
yesterday, and repeats it today, we can say 
he has retained it. But what is the it 
which he retained? We do not know, so 
we call it a trace. This construct is con- 
venient, but only if it does not lull us into 
security by making us think we are ex- 
plaining retention. Nor do we explain 
forgetting by saying that the trace fades 
with time. Incidentally, the amount re- 
tained is usually more convenient to 
measure than is its inverse, the amount 
forgotten, so we shall usually speak of re- 
tention rather than of forgetting. 

Some of the memory methods are de- 


signed to study only one phase, while 
other methods may be used to investigate 
the whole sequence. This will be clear 
as we go over the main methods. 

/immediate memory span. This simple 
method, introduced by Jacobs (1887), 
nishes an answer to the question, how 
large a quantity of a given sort of mater- 
ial can be reproduced perfectly after one 
presentation. In a typical experiment, 
E has at hand lists of 3-12 digits and in- 
structs O as follows: “I will say somje 
numbers; when I have finished, you are tja 
repeat the numbers in the same order. V 
E starts with a short list and advances to 
longer ones, going far enough to reach 
O's limit. O has only one trial with any 
one list. 

DIGIT LISTS FOR MEMORY SPAN 


972 

641 

1406 

2730 

S 94»8 

85943 

OC7285 

706294 

3516927 

1538796 

58391204 

29081357 

764580129 

042865129 

2164089573 

4790386215 

45382170369 

39428107536 

870932614280 

541962836702 


The score in this experiment is the 
length of list which O can recite perfectly 
after one hearing. The concept of span, 
derived from the span of the hand, con- 
veys the idea of width of grasp. How 
much can be spanned or grasped at once? 
To guard against favorable and unfavor- 
able accidents, it is best to give the subject 
more than one list of each length and to 
go somewhat beyond the point at which 
he first makes an error. Occasionally he 
succeeds with a longer list where he has 
failed with a shorter one. If there were 
no variability of performance, a single list 
of each length would be enough and the 
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result would show, for example, that O 
succeeded with all lists up to and includ- 
ing 8 digits and never beyond that point. 
His span, then, would be 8 digits. Even 
though the span shows a rather remark- 
able degree of constancy, there is always 
some variation and we have to take Ac- 
count of it in our measure. Two inade- 
quate measures are: The longest list 
which O always gets right; and the long- 
est list which he ever gets right. A true 
average span can be obtained by giving, 
say, three lists of each length and allow- 
ing a credit of % for every perfectly re- 
cited list. Suppose O gets all the lists 
correct up to and including 6 digits: we 
credit him with 6 as a basal value. If 
above that value he succeeds twice with a 
7-digit list, not at all with 8, once with g, 
and no further, then his total score is 
f> + % = 7 - 

A number of additional refinements 
may be introduced into the scoring, as 
adding a half step-interval to each score. 
Thus, if O gets 8 digits correct, but fails 
on g, we know his span is at least 8, but 
not quite g, so we split the interval and 
assign him 8 ^/ 4 . We faced similar prob- 
lems in the chapters on Attention and 
Psychophysics. Indeed, the memory 
span can be computed much as we calcu- 
lated the threshold for the Method of 
Constant Stimuli (Guilford & Dallen- 
bach, ig25). 

The method of retained members. In 
an unstandardized way this method is 
used in the schoolroom whenever an ex- 
amination is scored in terms of the num- 
ber of items correct. As an experimental 
method it was used by Bolton (i8g2) and 
by many successors of whom we list a few 
contributing to perfect the method: Binet 
& Henri, 1894; W. G. Smith, 1896; Pohl- 
mann, 1906; Lyon, 1917; RafiEel, 1934. 


The quantity of material must 

exceed the memory span; the quantity re- 
produced is the score. The length of 
the presented list needs to be standard- 
ized for a given experiment. 

This method is convenient and can 
used with a variety of material. It is easy 
to score, if we are satisfied with a simple 
count of the correctly reproduced items. 
When two Os reproduce correctly the 
same number of items, but one O gives 
the correct order and the other not, the 
first O clearly shows the greater memory 
of the presented list; but as soon as we try 
to devise a scoring system which shall 
allow partial credits, we find any system 
arbitrary. 

The method of retained members has 
been applied successfully to memory for 
the substance of prose passages. It is nec- 
essary to choose a passage which can be 
divided into fairly equal units of meaning 
(Henderson, 1903). 

Connected passage of too words, divided 
into ''ideas” or meaning units, for scoring by 
the method of retained members. 

A bear, / climbing over the fence / into a 
yard / where bees were kept, / began at 
once / to smash the hives, / and to rob them 
/ of their honey. / But the bees, / to avenge 
the injury, / attacked him / in a, whole swarm 
together; / and, though they were too weak 
/ to pierce / his rugged hide, / yet, with their 
little / stings. / they so tormented / his eyes 
/ and nose, / that, unable to endure / the 
smarting pain, / he tore the skin / off his ears 
/ with his own claws, / and received ample 
/ punishment / for the injury / he did the 
bees / in breaking / their waxen cells. 

Besides the scoring problem, there is 
another difficulty in the use of this 
method. It often fails to give a complete 
measure of the amount retained. It 
gives the recalled members, rather than 
the retained members. O may be con- 
vinced that he is retaining items which he 
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cannot recall at the moment, and his con- 
viction is often verified by a later recall 
of the missing items (p. 795). 

The learning method. The name does 
not fully characterize the method, which 
might be called the learning-time 
method. It measures the time (or num- 
ber of trials) required by O to reach a 
certain standard or criterion of mastery. 
The criterion may be one perfect recita- 
tion of the ‘lesson,’* or two out of three, 
etc. But here we encounter trouble. If 
O does not try to recite until he is sure he 
has reached the criterion, he may have 
gone beyond it. Or if he is optimistic, 
and tries too soon, E does not know 
whether to count the test trial as a learn- 
ing trial or not. One other trouble with 
the method is that it penalizes the person 
who has trouble in mastering one particu- 
lar item; he may learn 95 percent of the 
list in six trials, and take an additional 
six trials for the remaining 5 percent. 

The learning method has the advan- 
tage of being applicable to a great variety 
of material which need not be divisible 
into separate items. It is scored as a 
whole. 

The prompting and anticipation meth- 
ods (Ebbinghaus, 1902; Robinson & 
Brown, 1926). These modifications of 
the learning method serve two purposes: 
to overcome the uncertainty as to when O 
has learned the list, and to trace the pro-' 
gress of learning. After one or a few 
presentations of the list, O attempts to re- 
cite, is quickly prompted whenever he 
hesitates, and corrected whenever he 
lltakes an error. The list is gone through 
pi this way time after time until O suc- 
J&sfully recites it without prompting. 

method is particularly satisfactory 
|itKi||||se with a memory drum (see below) 
exposes the material item by item; 


if O does not anticipate the item before it 
appears in the window, the machine 
“prompts" him. The memory drum 
does most of Fs work, leaving him free to 
tally responses. 

Several scores are possible. The total 
time or number of trials to reach the cri- 
terion can be used just as in the regular 
learning method. A more characteristic 
score is the number of prompts necessary 
before O reaches the criterion. This 
score corresponds to one used in maze 
learning, the number of errors com- 
mitted before the maze is learned. t 

This method furnishes a score of error^ 
or prompts, or of items correctly antici^ 
pated for each trial and so makes it possi- 
ble to construct a learning curve for the 
list as a whole. It is further possible to 
trace the progress of learning in each sep- 
arate item in the list. We can tell on 
which trial a given item was first antici- 
pated and whether it remained in control 
after once being mastered. 

The saving method. O has learned a 
certain lesson which may be a list of non- 
sense syllables, a poem, a maze, a motor 
skill. After an interval he is unable to 
reproduce the lesson. He relearns it by 
the same procedure as before and to the 
same criterion of mastery, and the time 
(or number of trials) required for the re- 
learning is compared with that required 
for the original learning. If there is any 
retention, some saving will be found. 
The saving is the difference between the 
original learning time-and the relearning 
time, and the percent of saving is found by 
dividing this absolute saving by the 
original learning time. For time we may 
substitute number of trials or number of 
errors or prompts, though these different 
measures of saving will not ordinarily 
give the same percentage. 

In strictness we should compare the re- 
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learning time, not with the original learn- 
ing time but with the time it now takes to * 
learn an equivalent lesson. This refine- 
ment is important when the learning and 
relearning are carried out under different 
conditions. For example, if you wish to 
discover how well material learned tiy^a 
subject under the influence of alcohol is 
retained the next day, it will not do 
simply to compare the* learning and re- 
learning time. Instead O should learn 
two equivalent lessons on the second day, 
a new one and one originally learned un- 
der the alcoholic condition. The ques- 
tion is how much of the work required to 
learn a new list is saved by virtue of the 
previous learning. 

7 'he saving method can be used for 
other problems than that of retention. 
How much of the work otherwise re- 
quired to learn a certain performance is 
saved by virtue of the fact that O has 
previously learned another performance? 
riiis is the problem of transfer (p. 734). 

Serial learning versus paired associates. 
In describing the previous methods we 
have assumed that the material was pre- 
sented and learned in serial order, like a 
poem or a list of numbers. But another 
arrangement is possible, that of paired as- 
sociates, A practical example is the 
learning of French-English vocabulary, in 
which the student has to learn to respond 
with the English word when stimulated 
with the French one. The order of the 
pairs is not important; as in drill cards, 
the pack should be shuffled between 
trials. 

It is unfortunate that this arrangement 
of materials is usually called the method 
of paired associates, for it is not a method 
in the same sense that the previous ones 
were methods. It would be better to 
speak of paired-associate learning, paral- 
lel to serial learning. Indeed, almost all 


of the methods we have described above 
can be applied to paired associates; there 
may be one trial or many, and scoring 
may be , by retained members, trials, 
prompts, or saving. The paired arrange- 
ment of materials is particularly useful 
when we want clear-cut and isolated con- 
nections within pairs of items, and is 
much used in studies of retroactive inhi^ 
bition (p. 761). It has become increas- 
ingly popular in recent years, but goes 
back to the early days of memory experi- 
ments (Calkins, 1894, 1896; Jost, 1897; 
Miiller & Pilzecker, 1900; Thorndike, 
1908). 

Recognition method. Here we have 
two radically different sub-methods: 

A. Accuracy of recognition of a single 
stimulus. The familiar psychophysical 
experiment in comparing successive 
weights or sounds is converted into a 
memory experiment by lengthening the 
interval between the two stimuli com- 
pared. By this means loss can be demon- 
strated even in the first half minute after 
presentation (Wolfe, 1886; Lehmann, 
1889; Bentley. 1899; Whipple, 1901, 
1902). 

B. Number of items recognized. For 
example, 20 pictures are shown one at a 
time, and then shuffled with 20 other pic- 
tures and the whole 40 shown one at a 
time; in this recognition test O responds 
Yes or No to each picture, meaning by 
Yes that he recognizes it or judges that it 
was shown in the first presentation (Binet 
& Henri, 1894; W. G. Smith, 1903; Strong, 
1912, 1913; Achilles, 1920). 

The scoring of a recognition test offers 
some statistical problems. Let us call the 
stimuli first presented the **old” stimuli 
and the recognition of any such stimulus 
a correct recognition. And let us call the 
stimuli mixed with the old stimuli, in the 
recc^nition test, *'new'’ stimuli and a rece^ 
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ognition of one of them a false recogni- 
tion. Then a raw score is simply the 
number of correct recognitions, and di- 
viding this number by the number of old 
stimuli gives the percent of correct recog- 
nitions. This would be a good measure 
if O never falsely recognized any of the 
new stimuli, but if he does, he must be 
penalized somehow. One way is to sub- 
tract from the percent of correct recogni- 
tions the percent of false recognitions. 
7 'hat gives us the formula: 

Score = (percent of old stimuli recog- 
nized) — (percent of new stimuli falsely 
recognized). 

If, as is customary but not at all neces- 
sary, the number of new stimuli equals 
the number of old stimuli, this formula 
reduces to the familiar: 

Right — Wrong 
N 

where N = the whole number of stimuli 
in the recognition test, that is, old -f* new. 
“Right" = the number of correct re- 
sponses to all stimuli, and “Wrong" simi- 
larly. That is, the “Rights" include the 
Yes responses to old stimuli and the No 
responses to new stimuli; the “Wrongs" 
include the No responses to old stimuli 
and the Yes responses to new stimuli. 
We could just as well use only the total 
percent of Rights, which would be 50 per- 
cent for chance (meaning no discrimina- 
tion between the old and the new), and 
find the reliability of the excess over 50 
percent by the regular fonnula for SDp, 
with p taken as .50. 

In the recognition test described, an O 
who is guessing has an even chance of 
getting any stimulus right or wrong, no 
matter how many new stimuli are mingled 
with the old. To reduce the chances of 
being right by guessing, a multiple-choice 
test is used (Baldwin Sc Shaw, 1895; 
Zangwill, 1937; Hanawalt, 1937). Each 


**old" stimulus is shown in a group of 
new stimuli and O’s task is to select the 
old one. If there are four new stimuli in 
the group with a single old stimulus, the 
chances of being right by guessing are 
only one in five. 

The recognition test can be made hard 
or easy by selecting new stimuli more or 
less like the old. Recognition is often 
said to be easier than recall, but its ease 
or difficulty depends upon the similarity 
of the new and the old, between which 
recognition must distinguish. 

1 

I 

The reconstruction method (MiinsteH 
berg & Bigham, 1894; Gamble, 1909; 
Smith, 1934). In this interesting method 
what has to be reproduced is the order or 
arrangement of the stimuli. The stimuli 
are first presented in a certain arrange- 
ment, then this arrangement is broken up 
and the stimuli are handed to O with in- 
structions to reconstruct the original or- 
der. The arrangement may be a simple 
serial order of the stimuli or it may be a 
more complex two-dimensional pattern, 
or even a three-dimensional one. Verbal 
material can be used, but the method 
lends itself to the use of colors, shapes and 
other concrete material. 

The score may be a measure of corres- 
pondence between the reconstructed and 
the original arrangement. In case of 
simple serial order the Spearman formula 
for correlation by rank differences is an 
adequate measure. For two- or three- 
dimensional patterns, a rough score could 
be obtained, even though an adequate 
formula might be difficult of derivation. 
A totally different method of scoring is 
possible since evidently the trials can be 
continued until the subject is able to 
make a perfect reconstruction, the score 
being the time or number of trials neces- 
sary in order to reach a standard of mas- 
tery. 



MATERIALS USED IN 

Learning during recall. In experiments 
on retention it is very easy to slip into a 
methodological error. For example, if 
you learned a list of syllables to a crite- 
rion of one correct repetition, and then 
tried to recall it after intervals of 5 i^in- 
utes, 20 minutes, 1 hour, etc., it is unlikely 
that there would be any sign of progres- 
sive forgetting, for each attempt to recall 
is actually an additional learning trial, a 
review. The only way to test various re- 
tention intervals is to use a separate list, 
or a matched group of Os, for each de- 
sired interval. We shall see that this er- 
ror, in a slightly more subtle form, shows 
up in some experiments on reminiscence 
(P- 795 )- 

Even when there is no check on the ac- 
curacy of recall, the attempt to reproduce 
the material strengthens the traces used. 
But in this case the wrong traces, errors 
in recall, may also be strengthened. This 
is one reason that “stories improve with 
the telling.” The same principle causes 
serious difficulty in the study of changes 
in memory for perceived figures (p. 776). 

MATERIALS USED IN 
MEMORY EXPERIMENTS 

The recognition and reconstruction 
methods lend themselves to the use of 
concrete material. The methods that re- 
quire O to reproduce what he has learned 
are limited by 0*s powers of expression. 
He cannot be expected to reproduce a 
picture though he may be asked to make 
simple drawings. Verbal material is 
especially easy to express. 

For scoring purposes it is convenient to 
have material consisting of equal units, 
such as words, two-place numbers, or non- 
sense syllables. Connected passages can 
be broken up (for scoring purposes only) 
into phrases or “ideas” which can at least, 
be counted, though they are not strictly 
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equal units. The learning and saving 
methods do not require any such division 
into parts, when the score is the time or 
number of trials required to master the 
whole lesson. But the bulk of current 
research on memory has been done on 
two types of material, short words and 
nonsense syllables. The short words are 
often adjectives, which can vary along 
many dimensions of meaning (see retro- 
active inhibition, p. 766). Nonsense syl- 
lables deserve a section of their own. 

Nonsense syllables. Ebbinghaus (1885) 
introduced this device not for the pur- 
pose of having something difficult to 
learn but to provide a large quantity of 
material of fairly uniform difficulty — 
uniform because entirely lacking in pre- 
viously established associations between 
one item and another. In preparation 
for his experiments, he constructed 2,300 
nonsense syllables by a mechanical 
process. Each syllable consisted of a 
vowel or diphthor^ with initial and final 
consonants. Familiar to Germans were 
11 vowels and diphthongs, 19 consonants 
suitable for beginning a word, and 11 
suited for an ending, with ch and sch in- 
cluded as single consonantal sounds. 
He wrote out all the possible combina- 
tions on slips of paper, shuffled them, and 
drew for each list as many as required, 
till every syllable had been used, when 
the slips were reshuffled. Some of these 
syllables were familiar words, but these 
were not thrown out; all syllables were 
taken just as they came. Ebbinghaus 
was his own O, an exceptionally stable 
and well-trained O, and he learned many 
lists so as to even out inequalities. 

Muller 8c Schumann (1894) introduced 
greater precision by removing some of 
these inequalities. They found that al- 
literation, assonance, or rhyming of 
neighboring syllables made a soft spot in 
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a list, and that sometimes two adjacent 
syllables spelled a familiar word and so 
were easily learned. They secured 12- 
syllable lists sufficiently uniform to be 
called ''normal" by mechanically follow- 
ing certain rules: 

1. No two syllables in the same list 
shall have the same initial consonant, or 
the same final consonant, or the same 
vowel. (They found it possible to use 
12 vowels and diphthongs.) 

2. The initial consonant of a syllable 
shall never be identical with the final 
consonant of the preceding syllable. 

3. The list is to be read by O in trochaic 
rhythm, two syllables being regarded as 
a foot with accent on the first syllable of 
each foot. The first and last consonants 
in a foot shall not be identical, though 
the initial and final consonants of a 
single syllable may be the same. 

4. Though a single syllable may be a 
familiar word, no two or more adjacent 
syllables shall constitute a familiar word 
or phrase. They may suggest a word or 
phrase but shall not correctly spell a word 
or phrase. 

In English-speaking countries, psychol- 
ogists have usually assumed that the syl- 
lables must not be familiar words and 
that they must consist of only three let- 
ters. These two assumptions, along with 
the existence of numerous monosyllabic 
English words, greatly limit the number 
of available nonsense syllables and make 
it impossible to follow Muller & Schu- 
mann's first rule, since we are limited to 
six vowels. Nor can we use the simple 
consonantal sounds which are spelled 
with two letters, as ch, sh, th. Moreover, 
it has seemed desirable to avoid syllables 
which, though not correctly spelling fa- 
miliar words, readily suggest them. 

Glaze (1928) attempted to measure the 
meaningfulness or "association value" of 
liiomense syllable consisting of three dif- 


ferent letters. Fifteen students were shown 
one syllable at a time and allowed not over 
3 sec. to say whether the syllable conveyed any 
meaning. Certain syllables, as pil and worn, 
suggested some meaning to all the 15 Os, 
certain others to 14, others to is, and so on 
down. Of the 2,000 syllables tested, 100 sug- 
gested no meaning to any one. Glaze's pub- 
lished syllables enable investigators to con- 
struct lists of probably equal suggestive value 
— though Glaze’s sample of the population 
was rather small and narrow. Glaze himself 
assumed that the best syllables were those of 
lowest association value, but when he tried 
memorizing lists of these best syllables hq 
found the task not only difficult but "extremej 
ly trying." The syllables most lacking in sugi 
gestiveness are uncouth and almost repulsive', 
in appearance. Some of them arc scarcely ‘ 
pronounceable, as kyh, qu], xiw. However, 
they need not be pronounced if the instruc- 
tions call for oral or written spelling of the 
syllables. Groups of three consonants can be 
used. These may be found in Hilgard (1951) 
together with some convenient lists of con- 
ventional nonsense syllables, grouped by as- 
sociation value. 

Hull (1933a) tried out 320 syllables under 
conditions of actual learning. O memorized 
a list and also reported immediately any 
meaning suggested by each syllable as it came. 
(Lists of 16 syllables, shown at the rate of 2 
seconds per syllable, 3 presentations of each 
list, 20 lists rotated among the 20 student Os.) 
The "association value" averaged about half 
that of the same syllables in Glaze’s experi- 
ment, as might be expected since Glaze’s Os 
were looking for suggested meanings, while 
Hull’s were learning the sequence of syllables. 
The correlation between the association val- 
ues of the same syllables in the two experi- 
ments was not high-only .63 when corrected 
for attenuation—and the correlation between 
Hull’s subgroups of 10 Os was only .64, indi- 
cating a lot of individual variation in the 
suggestiveness of a nonsense syllable. Never- 
theless the obtained association values of var- 
ious syllables can be used to build syllable 
pairs which shall have equal summed associa- 
tion values, and from these pairs to construct 
lists each of which shall be fairly uniform 
throughout its extent. Hull (1935) found that 
in such lists, consisting of alternate higher- 
value and lower-value syllables, the high-value 
ones were learned only a little more quickly 
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than the low-value. In learning a list the se- 
quences of syllables probably count for more 
than the suggestiveness of single syllables. 
Blit when several lists of equal difficulty are 
needed, it is wise to select the syllables from 
Glaze, Hull or Hilgard so that the mean as- 
sociation value of all lists will be approxi- 
mately equal. Omit any syllables that dupli- 
cate local slang, common brand names, or the 
initials of new government agencies. 

Other nonsense materials. In view of the 
limitations of three-letter syllables, four-letter 
syllables have been used by Gamble (1909. 
1927) and also (in laboratory classes) by the 
senior author. The initial or final conso- 
nant is double, or the vowel sound is ex- 
pressed by two letters, or a final silent e is 
used to indicate a “long” preceding vowel, as 
in tade. There are plenty of vowel sounds 
and diphthongs in English oral speech, and it 
is possible to construct lists of at least 15 
syllables, no two containing the same vowel 
or diphthong and all readily pronounced; for 
example, 


meev 

goje 

jish 

hool 

glet 

fape 

crad 

kise 

lerm 

roif 

sark 

twic 

thog 

bune 

chuz 

nowk 

daux 

whab 


Over 10,000 four-letter syllables, some of 
them being English words, can be made in 
this way (see first edition of this text). 

It is also possible to make a large number 
of nonsense, dissyllables, or paralogs, A few 
of the 43,200 dissyllables prepared by the Di- 
vision of Anthropology and Psychology, Na- 
tional Research Council (Dunlap, 1933) are 
given below. 

babab gokem medon runil 

defig kupod nigat tarup 

fimur latuk polef zuzuz 

Of course we may use groups of digits, but 
they are very hard to learn. We shall see la- 
ter that simple geometric drawings, nonsense 
figures, are very useful. 

. Apparatus. Ebbinghaus (1885) simply 
spread a list of nonsense syllables before 


m 

him and read them at a rate of % seconds 
per item, keeping time with a metronome 
or with the ticking of his watch. An 
early objection to this simple procedure# 
an objection which has turned out not 
to be very serious, was that the similt* 
taneous presence of several items in thte 
field of view made it possible for associa^ 
tions to be established which otherwise 
would be impossible, for instance back- 
ward associations. Miiller & Schumann 
(1894) avoided this objection and stand- 
ardized the procedure by pasting the list 
around a drum which rotated behind a 
screen and exposed one syllable at a time 
through a little window in the screen. 
Some Os found it fatiguing to the eyes 
to read the moving syllables. The drum 
should move in quick jumps or steps al- 
ternating with stationary moments dur- 
ing which the successive items are ex- 
posed. Such intermittent motion was 
provided by Ranschburg’s tard-changer 
(1901); by Wirth's memory apparatus 
(1903), in which a long band carrying 
the syllables was driven by clockwork 
and halted from moment to moment by 
electromagnets timed by a metronome; 
and also, very conveniently, by Lipmann's 
memory apparatus (1904, 1908), in which 
the drum is driven intermittently by a 
transmission device, the whole apparatus 
being self-contained and mechanical. 
These devices have been improved by 
more recent makers (Fig. 23- 1 ). For work 
with groups of Os a projection memory 
device is convenient. It can be con- 
structed fairly easily by attaching a 
geared-down electric motor to a toy mo- 
tion picture projector, preferably 35 mm. 

MEMORIZING 

Several challenging facts can be demon- 
strated with very simple material and 
procedure, as in a test for digit span. 
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Fig. 23-1. Memory apparatus, design of R. Gerbrands. The Lipmann apparatus so modified as to 
be driven by a constant speed electric motor instead of by clockwork. The works arc concealed from 
O by an aluminum screen; through a window he sees one line of the material at a time. As shown on 
the right, the paper strip containing the “lesson" is bound around a drum. When the drum is in 
place on its shaft, the peg on the small wheel engages the cogs of the drum and gives the drum each 
time a quick push which brings the next line into view. Reduction gear shown above causes the 
driving wheel to rotate once in 3 seconds, which is the interval between exposures when only one 
peg is inserted. A more rapid rate can be secured by inserting two or three pegs. The drum in the 
picture contains a list of paired associates arranged for learning by the prompting method. On see- 
ing the word “umbrella," for example, O tries to give its associate before being prompted by the next 
following exposure. 


The fact that the span may run up to 6, 
8, or 10 digits indicates some process of 
synthetic apprehension. The fact that 
the memory span is limited presents 
something of an enigma; for if you can 
recite 6 digits immediately after hearing 
them, why can you not hold these, take 
on 6 more and recite the whole 12? If 
you run over a list of 12 a few times, then 
you can recite it in its entirety. This 
efEect of repetition is a third fact to be 
explained; a fourth is the forgetting of 
the list in a few minutes or hours, and a 
fifth fact is the possibility of relearning 
the material with less expenditure of 
time and effort than was required for the 
original learning. These fundamental 
facts have been amplified and quantified 
in v^ious respects. 


Dependence of learning time on quan- 
tity of material. The memory span 
measures the amount of a given material 
that can be reproduced after a single read- 
ing: 

2 digits at age of 2V2 

3 digits at age of 3 

4 digits at age of 4^ 

5 digits at age of 7 

6 digits at age of 10 (revised Stanford-Binet 

scale). 

The average for college students without 
preliminary practice is not over 8. In- 
tensive training of kindergarten children 
for 78 days increased their average span 
from 4.4 to 6.4 digits and so brought them 
up to the 10-year level. After the long 
vacation in which no further practice oc- 
curred, they averaged 4.7, about down to 
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their original level and probably no. is not a fixed quantity but varies from 
further above it than could be accounted trial to trial. It varies also with the con- 
fer by growth (Gates fc Taylor, 1925). nectedness of the material, running up to 
College students by intensive practice in- about 15 words for meaningful sentences 
creased their span about 20 percent, the reproduced verbatim after a single hear- 
maximum rising from 10 to 14 digits, ing (Mark & Jack, 1952). 



Fig. 23-2. (After Oberly, 1928.) The variable 
memory span of one individual. After hearing 
a list of digits read in a monotonous tone at the 
rate of one digit per second, O attempted to write 
it down. In order to score, his reproduction had 
to be perfect. In the course of five sessions he 
tried 50 lists of each length. The graph .shows 
that his reproduction was always perfect with the 
lists of 2-4 digits and that the percent of peilect 
responses decreased gradually as the list length- 
ened. The irregularity in the middle of the 
curve is probably of no significance. The curve 
might well be smoothed in that region. Where 
the curve crosses the 50-percent line we have the 
indicated Median span, and where it crosses the 
25-percent and 75-percent lines we have the 
Quartiles. The Mean, computed according to 
the Method of Constant Stimuli (p. 207) is 8.5 
digits for this O, and the SD is 2.8 digits. The 
100 students tested gave individual Means rang- 
ing from 6 to 12 or 13 digits, and a general aver- 
age of 9 digits. It made little difference whether 
the length of list was increased progressively or 
whether the various lengths were presented in 
haphazard order. 


Though they were not tested later for 
permanence of this skill, probably some 
of it remained, since it depended upon a 
technique of grouping the digits (Martin 
& Fernberger, 1929). Figure 23-2 brings 
out a fact that should not be forgotten, 
namely that the individual memory span 


Lists exceeding the memory span. If O 
learns a list of 8 digits in one reading (or 
in 8 seconds), how many readings (or 
how much time) will it take him to learn 
a list of 16 digits? This problem cannot 
be solved by simple proportion, since as 
a matter of fact when the memory span 
is exceeded, the time for memorizing 
takes a sudden jump. If one reading 
suffices for 8 numbers, three or four may 
be needed to learn 9. A group of 160 un- 
practiced college students gave an average 
digit span of 8, but when more than 8 
digits were presented in a list the number 
reproduced fell on the average to 6. 
Only 5 percent of the Os were able to 
equal their span when the number pre- 
sented exceeded the span (Gates, 1916), 
Digits are rather peculiar materials be- 
cause there are so few of them and 
they are so frequently used. When the 
list consists of disconnected meaningful 
words, the result is different. Binet & 
Henri (1894) found with one subject: 

5 words presented . 5 words reproduced 

10 words presented . 7 words reproduced 

49 words presented . 17 words reproduced 

100 words presented . 25 words reproduced 

The absolute number reproduced in- 
creases with the number in the list, but 
the percent decreases. A similar result is 
obtained by paired associates and also in 
recognition experiments (Woodworth, 
1915b; Strong, 1912). 

The total time required to learn a list 
of items must obviously increase with the 
length of the list, since more time is taken 
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The time-per-list can be found from the graph by multiplying the time-per-iiem by the number of 
items. 

Fig. 23-4. The same as Figure 23*3, on a reduced 
scale, and covering the whole lange of lengths of 
list. The horizontal scale is more reduced than 
ihe vertical with the result that the curves are 
steeper. This difference of scale needs to be al- 
lowed for in comparing the two figures. 

'Fhe Os in these experiments were proliably 
unusually expert in memorizing, only such Os 
having l>cen induced to memorize very long lists. 
But the general dependence of difficulty on 
length of list, which shows in these series, would certainly be found with ordinary individuals. The 
least practiced O in this group is the one labeled "Lyon (1).” She was the most expert among 14 stu- 
dents of about twenty years of age selected by Lyon (1917) as presumably good memorizers, and the 
only one who stuck it out through the list of 200 digits which took her 1 hour 49 minutes to learn. 
Lyon him.self, who was a practiced memorizer, made about the same record as this student in con- 
tinuous study ("Lyon, cont.”). With one leading per day ("Lyon, dist.") his time was considerably 
less and he was able to memorize a list of 400 digits, which may be more than one could master by 
continuous study because of fatigue, boredom or lapse of effort. The data taken from Binet (1894) 
and Miiller (1911) were obtained from two "lightning calculators," Binet’s subject being a profes- 
sional, and Miillcr’s a mathematician of remarkable facility with numbers and an extraordinary in- 
terest from childhood up in numerical relations. In all these experiments the number lists were pre- 
sented visually, being laid before O, each list as a whole. 


for each single reading. The only ques- 
tion is whether the time-per-item (or the 
number of readings) increases with the 
length of the list. Does more work have 
to be done on each item when the num- 
ber of items is large? Such is the fact, 
as shown in Figures 23-3 and 23-4. £x- 
perint^ms with nonsense syllables, from 
Ebbijghaus down, have yielded the same 


general result — increase in learning time- 
per-item with increase in the number of 
items in the list, though there are large 
differences in the absolute times taken 
by different Os. Two practiced Os of 
Henmon (1917) averaged per syllable: 

12 .sec when the list contained 10 syllables 


20 sec “ 20 

89 sec 30 
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The rate of increase of time-per-item 
varies in different series, but Thurstone* 
(1930) shows that many series agree ap- 
proximately with the statement that the 
time-per-item increases as the square root 
of the number of items (beyond the mem- 
ory span). ^ " 

With meaningful material, as prose or 
poetry, exceptions are encountered in 
which a long passage is learned in as few 
readings as a shorter one; but on the 
whole it is safe to say that the same rule 
holds here as in the learning of lists of 
items. The following data are extracted 
from Lyon (1917) who memorized prose 
passages, giving them one reading a day: 


No. xoords 


T ime per 

in passage 

Total time 

joo words 

100 

9 min. 

9 min. 

200 

24 

12 

500 

65 

13 

1000 

165 

16.5 

2000 

350 

17*5 

5000 

1625 

32-5 

1 0000 

4200 

42 

1 5000 

5475 

36-5 


If we ask why more time-per-item must 
be devoted to a longer list, the answer is 
probably to be found in some sort of 
interference or confusion among the sev- 
eral items; the longer the list, the more 
items there are to get mixed up, and the 
longer it takes to get them straightened 
out. But this common-sense statement 
is merely preliminary to a search for more 
fundamental factors. So let us turn di- 
rectly to a study of the memorizing proc- 
ess. 

THE MEMORIZING 
PROCESS 

The most incisive question to be an- 
swered by memory experiments is: How? 
How is the material memorized? An 
adequate answer would provide both a 


scientific understanding and a basis for 
practical rules of efficiency in certain 
important kinds of learning. 

There are several ways of experiment- 
ing on this problem. The most obvious 
way is by' introspection. O should be 
able to tell us something of his pro- 
cedure. We cannot expect introspec- 
tion to go to the bottom of the dynamic 
process, yet what it reveals is sometimes 
important and not open to serious 
doubt. For example, the adjacent syl- 
lables viz hus remind O of “vicious" and 
are quickly learned, but after a few 
repetitions this “association" drops out 
and the syllable pair stands up of itself. 
Such reports are common in mem- 
ory experiments (Reed, 1918; O’Brien, 
1921). 

For an objective attack on the prob- 
lem E can vary the conditions for learn- 
ing or for recall. For example, he at- 
tempts to prevent the use of “associa- 
tions" by speeding up the presentation 
rate to two or three syllables per second. 
O now has no time to find any associa- 
tions beyond the most obvious ones. 
Memorizing is somewhat disturbed by 
the rapid rate: O feels under strain and 
requires more trials to learn but not 
always more total time. His learning 
is not completely reduced to the so- 
called mechanical level (Ogden, 1903; 
Gamble, 1909, 1916). 

G. E, Miiller (1911) made a thorough 
study of the spontaneous associations or 
aids used by memorizers for facilitating 
their work. He utilized both introspec- 
tive reports and a variety of ingenious 
objective methods. Here are some of 
the classes of aids found in use: 

1. Familiar items or sequences. If 
one nonsense syllable in a list suggests a 
familiar word, it is quickly learned and 
stands out as a landmark in the list. If 
a sequence of digits makes a well-known 
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date, like 1492, that part of the digit 
list is a landmark. 

2. Relations and patterns found in a 
list transform it from a shapeless mass 
into something more distinctive. The 
pattern may be visual, like the contour 
of the adjacent syllables, dag yob; or au- 
ditory, like the rhyme of the number 
groups, 507 and 811. In any list of 
digits there are sure to be arithmetical 
relations which catch the eye of an O 
who is interested in numbers and who 
knows a lot of s({uares and cubes and 
prime numbers; he may instantly see 
169,324 as a pair of squares and so have 
something definite to remember. 

3. Interpolated links. The memo- 
rizer is on the alert for any connection 
that he can impose on the disconnected 
items given him to learn. He may in- 
sert tall as a link between cedar and 
captain, or slow as a link between sim- 
mer and tany. It is difficult for E to 
put together a list of unrelated words 
that O cannot tie together in some such 
way. 

Such aids in memorizing are naturally 
regarded with much favor by O, but 
E would like to be rid of them. They 
make the learning task less uniform and 
introduce variability and unreliability 
into the cjuantitative results. Besides, 
E wants to study the formation of new 
associations, not O’s clever utilization of 
old ones. 

Different meanings of association. 
This word, much used in memory 
studies, has at least three meanings. 
When O speaks of finding a helpful 
association in a list of syllables, he is* 
referring to some meaningful connection. 
But the psychological definition of as- 
sociation is much broader; it covers all 
effective connections between one item 
md ^notl^r or between stimulus and 


response. There are however two psy- 
chological meanings to be kept apart: 

1. The factual meaning. Two ob- 
jects are said to be associated if one 
reminds you of the other. No theory 
is involved. If we find as a matter of 
fact that item A given as a stimulus 
elicits B as a response, we can say that 
an association exists between A and 
B. 

2. The explanatory concept. The 
strict association theory regards the A-B 
connection as something ultimate, not 
dependent on any perceived relatiorj 
between A and B, or upon any integral 
whole embracing A and B. Other the-\ 
ories regard the perceived relation or 
integral whole as primary and the asso- 
ciation as secondary. Some of the ex- 
perimental results may throw light on 
this difficult question. Meanwhile we 
shall try to speak of associations in the 
purely factual sense. 

Serial associations, direct and remote. 
When a list has been learned to the 
point of being recited straight through 
in correct order, what associations have 
been formed? A chain of direct con- 
nections between each item and the next 
would do the work. But when the list 
has been only partially learned, the 
items are recalled with some omissions 
and displacements of order. Must we 
not then admit the presence of associa- 
tions between nonadjacent items? From 
the (explanatory) law of association by 
contiguity we could predict some (fac- 
tual) associations between nonadjacent 
items, but they should be weaker the 
less close the contiguity, i.e., the farther 
apart the items in the list. Ebbinghaus 
(1885) put this prediction to the test by 
an ingenious modification of the saving 
method. His experiment was divided 
into two-day units. For each such unit 
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he drew from his stock six sets of 16 As indicated by the values of PE 
nonsense syllables, and from each set (Probable Error), the time saved in 
he prepared two lists of the same sylla- learning a systematically derived list is 
bles in different orders. One of these reliably greater than in learning a scram- 
lists, called the original list, was learned bled list, and reliably less than in rc- 
on the first day, and the other, a derived learning the original list. The differ- 
or rearranged list, was learned on tWe. ences between the several derived lists, 
second day so as to show how much in time saved, are not reliably different, 
saving would result from the previous though the indication is that the saving 
learning of the same syllables in a differ- diminishes in proportion as more sylla- 
ent order. The second day’s lists were bles are skipped. 

derived from the originals by skipping It may seem incredible that there was 
alternate syllables, by skipping twos, no saving in learning the scrambled 
threes, etc., or by reversing the order lists. One would expect that mere fa- 
of the original list. Denote by the num- miliarity with the individual syllables of 
hers 1-16 the syllables in their original the original list would facilitate their 
order; then the arrangement of certain learning in any order whatever. So it 


derived lists was as follows: 




would, 

undoubtedly. 

with 

an 

0 

just 

Skipping ones: 1 

3 5 

7 

9 

1 1 

>3 »5 

2468 

10 

12 

14 

16 

Skipping twos: 1 

4 7 

10 

»3 

16 

2 5 

8 n 14 3 

6 

9 

12 

15 

Skipping threes: 1 

5 9 

13 

2 

6 

10 14 

3 7 15 

4 

8 

12 

16 

Reversed 16 

15 14 

13 

12 

11 

10 9 

8765 

4 

3 

2 

1 

On one day, then, Ebbinghaus learned 

making 

the acquaintance 

of 

nonsense 


six original lists and the next day he syllables. But we must remember that 
learned six derived lists. To memorize Ebbinghaus had first prepared and writ- 
six original lists required about 21 min- ten down his 2,300 nonsense syllables, 
utes of concentrated effort. Hie experi- and that he had used the same syllables 
merit comprised 17 two-day units for repeatedly in the course of his protracted 
each type of derived list, so that each experiments. 

entry in the following table is the aver- These results were taken to mean that 
age obtained from 17 X ^ = 102 lists there are formed during the original 
of 16 syllables each, memorized first in learning of a list of syllables not only 
the original and next day in the derived the direct serial associations which link 
order, all the work being done by a each item to its predecessor, but also 
single O who was in excellent practice, remote associations linking non-adjacent 
(For the reversed order, the number of items, and backward associations; the 
lists was only 60.) The times are given backward associations being weaker than 


seconds per unit of six 

lists. 

the 

forward, and the 

remote weaker 


T ime for learning 

Time saved 

PE of 

Saving 


original 

derived 

in learning 

time 

in 


lists 

lists 

derived lists 

saved 

percent 

Relearning original lists 

126G 

844 

422 

>5 

33-3 

Skipping ones 

1275 

1138 

>37 

]6 

10.8 

Skipping tw’os 

1260 

1171 

89 

18 

7.0 

Skipping threes 

1260 

1186' 

73 

>3 

5-8 

Reversed 

>249 

>094 

>55 

>5 

12.4 

Scrambled lists 

1261 

>255 

6 

>3 

0.5 


t 
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than the direct. Ebbinghaus summa- 
rized his results in these words (as trans- 
lated by Ruger & Bussenius, 1913): 

With repetition of the syllable series not 
only are the individual terms associated with 
their immediate sequents but connections are 
also established between each term and sev- 
eral of those which follow it. . . . The 
strength of these connections decreases with 
the number of the intervening (syllables). 
. . . Certain connections of the members are 
. . . actually formed in a reverse as well as 
in a forward direction. . . . The strength 
. . . was however considerably less for the 
reverse connections than for the forward ones. 

In spite of the remarkable excellence 
of this pioneer study, the conclusions of 
Ebbinghaus go beyond his evidence. 
He says that “connections are established 
between each term and several of those 
which follow it.*' But his results can 
be explained just as well by supposing 
that some terms, not all, are thus con- 
nected. In the derived list obtained by 
“skipping ones" there would be some 
saving it only the following remote asso- 
ciations had been formed in learning 
the original list: 1-3, 5-7, 9-11, 13-15; 
the other alternate terms need not be 
associated at all. The method used was 
global; it measured the saving for the 
list as a whole and not for the separate 
parts. 

The effect of grouping. Every memo- 
rizer from Ebbinghaus down who has 
had to read or recite a list of nonsense 
syllables at a rapid rate has inevitably 
done it in rhythm or at least introduced 
some accents and pauses. One of the 
earliest investigations, that of Muller & 
Schumann (1894), raised the question 
whether this grouping played any part 
in the formation of associations. If you 
read a list of syllables rhythmically, with 
accents and short pauses as follows. 


pam / bip' seg / ron' yad / Itis^ vob / 
kif wof, 

each “foot" becomes a sort of unit. If 
these units play a part in the learning 
process, we can predict: 

1. Stronger associations between the 
items within a foot than between adja- 
cent items in different feet. 

2. Associations between successive feet, 

each foot being taken as a whole, or 
between the accented syllables in suc- 
cessive feet. I 

Muller & Schumann verified these pre- 
dictions by ingenious modificationsA of 
the device of derived lists (more fully 
described in the first edition of this 
book, pp. 28-30). 

The same results were obtained in a 
later study of Muller & Pilzecker (1900) 
by a simpler method. O first learned a 
list of 12 syllables to the point of one 
correct recitation. After a short pause 
he was given various single syllables from 
the list as stimuli with instructions to 
respond in each case by the first sylla- 
ble that suggested itself (method of 
free association, p. 46). If the stimu- 
lus was the first member of a foot, O 
was most apt to respond with the second 
member. But if the second member 
of a foot was the stimulus, the common- 
est response was the first member of 
the same foot, i.e., the preceding rather 
than the following syllable in the list. 
The reaction times were consistent with 
these trends, being shorter for within- 
foot than for between-foot associations. 

When paired associates are being 
memorized, each pair is necessarily taken 
as a unit, since O is trying to say the 
second member in response to the pre- 
sentation of the first member. But with 
the list of pairs given repeatedly in the 
same order, there is plenty of “conti- 
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guity” between the second member of 
any pair and the first member of the 
following pair. If we predict, however, 
that a test using the second member of 
a pair as stimulus will frequently elicit 
the first member of the following p^r 
as response, our prediction will not be 
verified in the least (Woodworth, 1915a; 
Reed, 1918; Huang, 1944). The same 
negative result, was clearly shown in 
extensive experiments by Thorndike 
(1931, 1932a). He investigated the ef- 
fects of various types of groupings on 
the direction of associations. One ex- 
ample makes a dependable lecture dem- 
onstration. The class is told to remem- 
ber what the lecturer is about to say. 
Then he says, 

“John Smith is a psychologist. Henry 
Jones is an astronomer. Walter Hodge 
is a biologist.” 

If the class is now asked to name the 
psychologist, the majority call out, 
“John Smith,” although this association 
is both backward and remote, compared 
to the direct forward one, “Henry 
Jones.” Of course, nobody is greatly 
surprised at this result, for the sentence 
structure makes the name and profes- 
sion belong together. Thorndike calls 
the principle belongingness and points 
out that it often overrides sheer con- 
tiguity as a determiner of association. 
Contiguity is probably a necessary but 
not a sufficient condition for the es- 
tablishment of an association. 

Position associations. It is clear that 
O could master a list of items and recite 
it in perfect order, without learning any 
sequences at all, if only he succeeded in 
associating each item firmly with its 
position in the list. He might number 
the presented items and associate each 
item with its number. He might im- 


agine a horizontal row of items, or two 
rows, one for the first half of the list 
and another for the last half, and asso- 
ciate each item with its place in the 
diagram. He might impose a rhythmi- 
cal pattern on the list, each item having 
its place in the pattern. At the very 
least he would probably associate the 
first item in the list with the initial 
position and the last item with the final 
position. He would probably go fur- 
ther than that in a few trials and as- 
sociate the first few items with their 
exact positions, and perhaps the last 
few as well, though we might expect 
him to work forward from the beginning 
more than backward from the end. 
The remaining items would be associ- 
ated, rather vaguely at first, with the 
middle of the list. Without making the 
improbable assumption that O would 
actually learn a list without learning any 
of the sequences in it, we may at least 
regard position associations as a likely 
factor in the learning, and make certain 
predictions. We can predict that mas- 
tery of the list will advance from both 
ends toward the middle, but more 
rapidly from the beginning than from 
the end, so that the part mastered most 
slowly will not be the exact middle of 
the list but somewhat nearer the end. 
In short we can come close to predict- 
ing such curves as those of Figure 23-5, 
which have been familiar since a study 
of Ebbinghaus in 1902. 

Relative difificulty of the beginning, 
middle and end of a list. Other factors 
besides position associations have been 
suggested in explanation of the curves 
of Figure 23-5. An explanation offered 
by Lepley (1934), elaborated by Hull 
(1935), and revised by Hull and his coh 
laborators (1940), is based on condition- 
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Fin. 23-5. (Robinson & Brown, 1926.) Effect of 
serial position in memorising a list of 10 three- 
place numbers. There were eight lists and ii Os, 
and each point on the curves gives the percent of 
successes in the 88 attempts to ^'anticipate” a 
number by reciting it befoic it was shown. The 
numbers were shown at the rate of one three-place 
number every 2 sec. The curve marked ”1” 
shows the result after the first presentation of the 
list, the curve marked ”5” shows the successes 
after 5 presentations, etc. Each three-place num- 
ber had to be completely reproduced in order to 
count as a successful anticipation; no partial 
credits were allowed. By following the curves 
upward from ”1” to ”17” one gets an impression 
of the gradual mastery of the list from both ends 
inward. I'he fust item in the list was always 
given as a cue so that the results furnish no score 
for this position. Other experiments indicate 
that it would score nearly 100 percent from the 
first trial. 

ing principles. The remote forward 
associations of Ebbinghaus are assumed, 
along with opposing inhibitory tend- 
encies akin to Pavlov's "inhibition of 
delay" (p. 566). This inhibition holds 
back the delayed CR till the regular 
time for reinforcement is at hand, and 
similar inhibitions generated in the proc- 
ess of learning a list are supposed to 
hold back the saying of a syllable in 
spite of the remote forward associations. 


Now if each item in a list has a positive 
tendency to call out all the later items, 
and if this positive tendency is balanced 
by an inhibitory one, the total amount 
of inhibition should increase from the 
beginning to the middle of the list and 
then decrease toward the end. 

The greater difficulty of the middle of 
the list shows up at all stages of learn- 
ing (Fig. 23-5), and is found in both 
massed and spaced practice (p. 786) al- 
though it is less pronounced in spaced 
practice (Patten, 1938; Hovland, 19^8). 
This latter finding is consistent withlthe 
inhibition theory, since spaced trwls 
allow time for the inhibition to dissipa\te. 
However, the beneficial effect of spacing 
is not confined to the middle of a serial 
list. McCrary & Hunter (1953) re- 
plotted many of the old serial-position 
curves in terms of percentages of total 
errors by position in the list and found 
that all the curves then had essentially 
the same shape. Further, they found 
the curves very similar for the relative 
distribution of errors along the list in 
easy and hard serial learning tasks (Fig. 
23-6) and with fast versus slow learners. 
It is liard to see how a tlieory which 
depends on a single principle like in- 
hibition of delay can explain the simi- 
lar form of all these curves. McCrary & 
Hunter concluded that some multiple- 
factor theory is needed to handle the 
bow-shaped curve of the serial-position 
effect. 

Generalization and discrimination in 
memorizing. Another interconnection 
of the memory and conditioning experi- 
ments is by way of Pavlov's generaliza- 
tion (which means nondifferentiation, 
p. 577). As E. J. Gibson pointed out 
(1940, 1942), "A major necessity of 

verbal learning is the establishment of 
discrimination among the items to be 
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Fig. 23 6. (McCrary & Hunter, 1953.) Serial position cflects in lists of 14 nonsense syllables and in 
(easier) lists of 14 familiar names. The left figure, plotted in terms of the absolute numbers of 
errors, seems to show a much more marked piling up of errors in the middle of the more difTicult 
list (quite in accordance with the inhibition theory). But when ihe errors in each serial position are 
expressed as percentages of the total number of errors for the whole list, the two curves appear 
identical. (Note that these curves, plotted in errors, are upside down in relation to those of Figure 
23-5, which are plotted in terms of correct responses.) 


learned/' or, “Each item must become 
unique, discriminable from the others, 
in order that correct linkages can be 
formed.” At the beginning of the learn- 
ing process there is much generalization 
of the nonsense syllables or other strange 
items. The more similar they are, the 
more they “generalize” with each other, 
and the more work has to be done on 
them to make them unique and capable 
of definite associations. In her 1942 ex- 
periment, this author showed good 
grounds for relating verbal learning to 
Pavlov's findings. It was an experiment 
with paired associates, the stimuli being 
nonsense figures (a few samples are 
shown on p. 755 in connection with 
another experiment of the same author), 
each figure being paired with a nonsense 
syllable. In the standard or low-gen- 
eralization list, the 12 stimulus figures 
were very dissimilar, but in the high- 
generalization lists there were only four 
of the standard figures, the others being 
variants of these standards. As she pre- 
dicted, the high-generalization lists were 
harder to learn than the standard list; 


they required fully twice as many trials. 
Early in the learning process, similar 
figures often got the same response 
(stimulus generalization), but as the er- 
roneous responses were not reinforced 
they were eventually extinguished. 

The reader may reasonably object that 
the cards were stacked in favor of the 
generalization theory by the use of 
similar stimulus figures. How could the 
theory apply to ordinary lists of non- 
sense syllables, so constructed ^that every 
item is as different as possible from the 
others? For one thing, their very lack 
of meaning is a point of similarity; 
BAP seems more like ZOT than either 
is like PIN or TUB. Further, the 
syllables are similar in the surrounding 
circumstances; they are presented on the 
same drum, in the same room, and while 
O is in a uniform posture. The items 
in the middle of a list are similar in 
location as compared with those at either 
end of the list. All these common fac- 
tors blend the whole list of items, or 
most of it, into one confused mass in 
the early stages of learning. But as dis- 
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crimination among the items is achieved, 
these same factors tie the list together 
and contribute to a smooth and unified 
performance. 

Learning, as we see it in the young 
adults who are the usual subjects in 
memory experiments, is a very active 
and varied process — far from a passive 
reception of stimuli and letting their 
sequence leave an impression. Yet the 
basic process of forming a trace and 
establishing an association may well be 
“mechanicar’ and below the level of 
direct intelligent control. What the 
intelligent learner can do about it is 
perhaps to provide a matrix of group- 
ings, meanings, and integrated wholes 
favorable for the physiological process 
of establishing traces and connections. 
Additional light on the higher-level 
controls may be gained from the learn- 
ing of visual and other “forms.** 

As to verbal learning, the first edition 
of this text considered a number of 
experiments roughly parallel to those 
we have discussed, and many more will 
be found in Hovland (1951) and in 
McGeoch & Irion (1952). We shall also 
get further light on the memorizing proc- 
ess from our later chapters on Transfer 
and Interference and on Economy in 
Learning and Performance. 

The learning of visual forms. It would 
be a mistake to base our theory of 
human memory entirely on experiments 
with verbal material. Much everyday 
learning is not verbal, as in the obvious 
case of the young child who recognizes 
many persons and things before he be- 
gins to talk. Shapes and color patterns 
are leiim^d by some process that is visual 
rather thin verbal. 

The most convenient method for ex- 
periments here is that of recognition, 
but a method of reproduction may serve 


better to bring out the early stages of 
learning. For an introductory experi- 
ment, let the reader examine one of the 
figures shown here and then close the 
book and reproduce it with pencil on 
paper. The differences between the 
original and the reproduction are due 
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Fic. 23-7. Three of the many types of figures 
used in experiments on the learning and reten- 
tion of visual foims. ^ 

partly to incomplete perception, partly 
to forgetting during the short interval, 
and partly to the exigencies of drawing. 
To trace the process of learning a figure, 
glance at it repeatedly and draw after 
each glance. To trace the process of 
forgetting, delay the reproduction for 
an hour, a day, or a week. 

The difficulty of the task can be in- 
creased by the use of more complex 
figures (Fig. 23-8) or by the use of a 
tachistoscope (p. 92) for very brief ex- 
posures. 




Fig. 23-8. Type of nonsense figure used by 
Pieron (1920) in experiments on learning and re- 
tention. Such a figure was more difficult, to learn 
than a lo-digit list of numbers; it took as long to 
learn as a 2o-digit list. After each 5-second ex- 
posure the reproduction was scored for accuracy. 
The learning curve, and also the curve of forget- 
ting, had approximately the same form with this 
material as with lists of numbers. 
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Is the learning of a figure a **photo« 
graphic” process? We speak of ''sense 
impressions” and of "receiving an im- 
pression” of an object, and are likely to 
conceive the receptive process as analo- 
gous to photography — as if in lookit;^ 
at an object ive took a picture of it/ 
The memory image would be a revival 
of this picture. When first attempting 
to memorize a figure so as to reproduce 
it from memory, O may attempt to es- 
tablish a visual image of it, but he soon 
finds that he cannot depend on his image 
ior accurate reproductions. He conse- 
quently resorts to a more active type of 
memorizing in which he analyzes the 
presented figure (Pieron, 1920). 

Exploring the presented figure. Be- 
ing told that he is to reproduce a figure 
from memory, O is apt to examine it 
closely for characteristics that he can 
remember. Two main lines of attack 
have been described and differently 
named by different experimenters. 
Kuhlmann (1906) distinguished a direct 
and an indirect attack; the direct attack 
consisted in a critical study of the 
whole figure, with some details noted 
and often named; the indirect attack 
consisted in asking "What is it like?” 
We might call them (1) figural analysis 
and (2) reification, Bartlett (1932) 
found that a familiar figure was simply 
named, but an unfamiliar one was re- 
garded either as somewhat like a known 
object or else as a pattern with a defin- 
able plan; in either case there is an 
"effort after meaning.” Granit (1921), 
too, distinguished two modes of grasping 
nonsense figures: schematizing the figure, 
and "association by similarity.” Young 
children used the latter mode almost 
exclusively; for them a figure must be a 
"picture of something” and the only 
question was, "a picture of what?” 
They found or fancied some resemblance 
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to a thing. The adults were more geo- 
metrical; they noted symmetry, rhythm, 
the repetition of identical parts. 

Schema luith correction, A nonsense 
figure, by definition, does not closely 
resemble any familiar thing nor does 
it conform exactly to any simple geo- 
metric form. If it is likened to a thing, 
note must be taken also of the way in 
which it differs from the thing. If it is 
seen as a geometric form, due account 
must be taken also of its idiosyncrasy. 
In either case the process amounts to 
schema tization plus correction. The 
new zi: the old with a correction. Such 
is apparently the general line of attack 
in assimilating new experience. This 
type of learning process has been ob- 
served by several experimenters who 
have worked with nonsense figures. 
Kuhlmann (1906) reported it; the best 
schema which his Os could find for a 
given figure required some correction. 
Thus a certain figure was seen as "a 
square with a nick on the right side.” 
Picron's Os took some of the long lines 
(see Fig. 23-8) as a frame into which the 
shorter lines were fitted, but sometimes 
the schema adopted turned out to be 
too simple to allow for all the details; 
the schema then had to be modified. A 
figure which conforms exactly to a 
known geometric form or to the outline 
of a familiar thing is, of course, easy to 
learn; but so is a figure which fails to 
conform in an easily definable way, i.e., 
a figure in which the necessary correction 
is easy. 

Stages in the learning of a figure. An 
unfamiliar figure becomes known by a 
process which takes time. Does it be- 
come known first in parts which^are then 
combined to make a whole, or is it first 
known as a whole in which parts are 
found later? These a priori alternatives 
were set up without due consideration 
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of the reactive character of perception. 
The unfamiliar figure presents a prob- 
lem to be solved, and if it is at all diffi- 
cult we may expect stages of questioning, 
of trying out and rejecting false leads, 
and of final satisfaction with some per- 
cept. The trial-and-error nature of the 
process stands out clearly in the pastime 
of finding the ‘‘hidden picture” (see Fig. 
23 - 9 )- 



Fir.. 23-9. (Street, 1931.) Type of hidden pic- 
ture used by Lccper (1935). Some of the figures 
were easy and some quite difficult. Each figure 
was first exposed for 20-180 seconds, according to 
its difficulty, with instructions to identify it as 
soon as possible. The series was shown a second 
time with explanation of each. Some weeks later 
each figure was exposed for only half a second 
and was practically always (in 97 percent of 930 
cases) recognized if it had been “correctly” per- 
ceived. The typical process of finding the hid- 
den object “was that the figure would change as 
an entirety from one pattern to another . . . one 
unification might appear which was not very 
satisfactory . . . the figure would next transform 
itself . . . until finally, perhaps, the correct fig- 
ure was seen. It is interesting that once an or- 
ganization had been achieved, however, even 
when it was considered by a subject as being 
clearly incorrect, it was found hard to exclude 
that organization and see something else.” 

Stages in the process of learning a 
figure have been studied by the method 
of repeated exposures. Judd k Cowling 


(1907) presented a fairly difficult figure 
in lo-second exposures, with reproduc- 
tion after each exposure. Some of the 
Os proceeded from part to whole and 
others from whole to part. Some 
worked methodically from left to right, 
first making sure of a few segments and 
in later exposures adding new segments. 
Others first got the general outline and 
then concentrated on parts that were 
still vague. I'his latter method seemed 
at least as efficient as the former. 



Fig. 23-10. Nonsense figures used by Judd & 
Cowling (1907). 

Fehrer (1935) traced the course of 
learning from O’s reproductions of a 
figure after successive very brief expo- 
sures. Instead of any stereotyped order 
of events there was a great variety of 
actual processes. The cases were classi- 
fied as follows: 


Increasing complexity 

32 percent 

Decreasing complexity 

27 

Both by turns 

25 

No change in complexity 

16 


100 


In the cases of “no change in complexity” 
the correct number of parts was present 
even in the first reproduction but some 
error remained to be corrected. The 
most general formula for the course of 
learning a figure, according to Fehrer, 
distinguishes three stages: 

1. An initial state of inaccuracy and insta- 
bility. 

s. A premature, incorrect stabilization. 

3. A gradual or sudden elimination of the 
stable error. 

We might say: a questioning stage, a 
false answer which tends to persist but 
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is finally eradicated and replaced by one 
that gives satisfaction to the learner. 

So we see that O does much more than 
sitting passively and letting the form 
“impress itself on his memory.” He is 
making an active attempt to organize 
the material in a satisfactory fashiorf. 
The process seems too complex and 
effortful to be described as an auto- 
matic tendency toward equilibrium and 
“good figure.” -We shall come back to 
the memory for forms in connection with 
the Gestalt and other theories of for- 
getting (pp. 773-776). 

Memory for stories and events. When 
you read a story or witness a series of 
happenings, you are learning, as is proved 
by later remembering, but your learning 
is more like the learning of a figure 
than like the learning of a list of non- 
sense syllables. You have more latitude 
in making sense out of the material in 
conformity with your own predilections. 
Bartlett (1932) was severely critical of 
the ordinary memory experiments be- 
cause of their lack of realism in relation 
to the memory of everyday life. He 
undertook to make memory experiments 
more realistic by the use of materials 
that had some intrinsic interest for the 
learner. He used figures, pictures, 
stories, and discussions. He wished to 
see how O would mold and assimilate 
the material. In one of his stories two 
young Indians out on the water are met 
by a war party in canoes who invite 
them to participate in a raid. One begs 
off, the other goes and in the fighting is 
wounded. Brought back home he lives 
through the night but dies at sunrise. 
This rather definite story form was read- 
ily grasped and well retained, while 
details dropped out or were changed. 
The original story made some mention 
of ghosts, an incidental item as it seemed 
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to the English students who served as 
Os in the experiment. Rightly under- 
stood, the story centers around the 
ghosts and has quite a different plot or 
meaning from the common-sense out- 
line just given. The true plot was not 
perceived, and the ghosts tended to drop 
out of the story. Reading the story O 
reacts in his own way, forms his own 
conception. In reproducing the story 
he omits, modifies or adds details and 
so improves the consistency of his story. 
Usually, however, some striking details 
remain even if they are not well fitted 
into the general scheme. 

It is often difficult to decide how 
much of the error in the memory of 
an event is to be blamed on retention 
and recall, and how much of it occurred 
in the original perception. One can 
easily show (in a simple “testimony” 
experiment) that people are likely to 
see things as they expect them to be. 
For example, if a lecturer usually carries 
a black brief case to class but one day 
substitutes a brown one, he can take 
some demonstration materials out of his 
brief case after warning the class to 
watch him carefully, and still most of his 
students are ready to swear that the 
brief case was black. A substantial num- 
ber of more complicated experiments 
of this general type have been described 
(Crosland, 1921; Hausen, 1933; Lewis, 
1933; Lipmann, 1933). This inaccuracy 
of observation, especially when the at- 
tention is deliberately attracted to the 
wrong thing, is one of the secrets of 
the stage magician's success. The dis- 
agreement among eyewitnesses of an 
event is a familiar problem in the court- 
room. 

But we cannot blame all errors in 
memory on poor initial impression; the 
errors often get worse as time goes on. 
There may be loss of details during re- 
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tention, but when O tries to reproduce 
the material, he usually still tells a con- 
sistent story. If an item is missing or 
a bit vague, he fills it in consistently with 
the whole story as he sees it. We shall 
have more to say of this in a later 
section (pp. 774-775), but here we may 
mention the wartime experiments of 
Allport 8c Postman (1947). They de- 
liberately started rumors, and then 
watched the changes as the rumors 
spread. Of course, the experiment was 
complicated in that each person in the 
chain introduced his own errors of per- 
ception and recall, which gave an op- 
portunity for the story to build up 
rather freely. Allport 8c Postman 
stressed the fact that the changes were 
consistent with the local fears and needs 
of the storytellers, and this is undoubt- 
edly true of less dramatic studies in 
memory. 

RECALL 

In order of time, recall and recognition 
come after retention, but there is some 
sense in studying them first because 
they are used as indications of retention. 
We can make our study brief for the 
reason that less is known about these 
two processes than about the process of 
learning. The learning process is per- 
haps more amenable to experimental 
control. However, there is a modicum 
of scattered information on recall. 
Some relevant findings are given under 
the head of Retroactive Inhibition (p. 
761) and in the chapters on Association 
and Thinking. 

In using the term recall so broadly as 
to cover the whole range of activities 
that are reactivated after being learned, 
we are not adhering closely to everyday 
usage. The word reproduction would 
be more pat sometimes and it is often 


preferred today for the objectively ob- 
servable kinds of recall (though psy- 
chologists used to speak freely of “repro- 
duced ideas"). 

Under the head of recall, then, may 
be included all cases in which previ- 
ously learned reactions are made, and 
there is a great variety of such cases. 

1. Recall of lists, items, facts, material 
of any sort which has previously been 
learned and is now intentionally remem- 
bered. 

2. Execution of any learned act. ^ 

3. The calling up of sensory imates. 

4. Reverie or “free association," \^ith- 
out any intention of recalling — “pne 
idea calls up another." 

5. Controlled association such as oc- 
curs in adding, reading, or conversa- 
tion. Here the intention is directed 
toward some other result than the mere 
recall. In adding, the intention is to 
find the sum of this column of figures; 
in reading, to get the meaning of this 
news item; but the process consists 
largely in the recall of number combina- 
tions and word meanings. 

6. Thinking, as in problem solution 
and the mastery of novel situations. 
Recall furnishes raw material for 
thought. 

Direct and indirect recall. By “direct" 
is here meant not necessarily quick, but 
free from detours and intermediaries. 
Indirect recall is also called “mediate." 
Items A and B have been associated, as 
in a paired-associates experiment, and 
A is later given as a stimulus with in- 
structions to respond by saying the 
paired item and then to report the 
process intervening between stimulus 
and response, so far as it can be caught 
by introspection. Sometimes there is 
nothing to report, but sometimes words, 
images, thoughts, feelings intervene be- 
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tween stimulus and response; and some- 
times these intermediaries obviously lead 
to the response (p. 65). 

Michotte & Portych (1914) presented 
pairs of related words, as “mathematics 
— algebra/' “epic — hero," “lion — king." 
A list of 12 pairs was exposed just once/ 
each pair being shown for 4.5 seconds. 
In the recall test, which came immedi- 
ately, after a day, or after a week, the 
first words of the pairs were the stimuli. 
With the relatively meager amount of 
learning, direct recall was infrequent: in 
the immediate test about % of the 
correct recalls were reported as being 
direct; in the later tests, when memory 
had become indistinct, the instances of 
direct recall were still fewer. 

Among the various intermediaries re- 
ported, two classes were of special in- 
terest. There was an obviously useful 
sort, when a meaningful relation, no- 
ticed in learning a pair, came up in 
recalling the correct response word. 
The recall here followed the same route 
as had been used in learning the pair. 
The route did not always lead to the 
goal; the intermediary might be too 
general to yield the exact word required. 
When O was stuck, another kind of 
intermediary often appeared: images 
and ideas were suggested by the stimulus 
word though not previously used in 
learning the pair. Here we see O en- 
gaged in searching for the response word 
and endeavoring to get some lead from 
the stimulus word — ^just as, in trying to 
recall a name, we look the person over 
and call up the circumstances in which 
we met him. 

Searching for names is a recall process 
well deserving of study. William James 
(1890, I, 251) gave a vivid introspective 
description: 

Suppose we try to recall a forgotten name. 
The state of our consciousness is peculiar. 
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There is a gap therein, but no mere gap. It 
IS a gap that is intensely active. A sort of 
wraith of the name is in it, beckoning us in 
a given direction, making us at moments tin- 
gle with a sense of our closeness, and then let- 
ting us sink back without the longed-for term. 
If wrong names are proposed to us, this sin-, 
gularly definite gap acts immediately so as to 
negate them. They do not fit into its mould. 
And the gap of one word does not feel like 
the gap of another. . . . The rhythm of a lost 
word may be there without a sound to clothe 
it; or the evanescent sense of something which 
is the initial vowel or consonant may mock us 
fitfully, without growing more distinct. 

The false names that come up during 
such a search afford some objective clues 
to the nature of the process of recall. 
These false names, especially the first 
one to come up, show similarity of one 
kind or another to the true name. 
Wenzl (1932, 1936) has collected cases 
and finds the similarity to reside some- 
times in the initial sound, sometimes 
in the rhythm of the whole name (num- 
ber of syllables, accent), and sometimes 
in the atmosphere of the name (elegant, 
aristocratic, commonplace, gloomy, for- 
eign). Wenzl suggests a law of recall: 
the process of recalling a name starts 
with general characteristics of the name 
and advances toward the specific. 
Woodworth from another collection of 
cases reaches a similar conclusion. A 
few examples will show various ways in 


which the name first recalled resembles 
the name sought. 

Name first recalled 

Correct name 

Rogers 

Richards 

Schniermann 

Spranger 

Picquard 

Lapicque 

Casenaugh 

Ranelagh 

Walliston 

Warburton 

Stevens 

Stowell 

Cheshire 

Cheddar 

Ferguson 

Gallagher 

Hirschberg 

Fishberg 

Cobb 

Todd 
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Name first recalled Correct name 

corduroy gabardine 

aspasia azalea 

sycamore sassafras 

Philena Ophelia 

Council Bluffs Cedar Rapids 

You get the right kind of name — right in 
some respect — before you get the right 
name. Often, of course, the right name 
comes directly. 

Speed of recall. Recall time, a form of 
reaction time, is the interval between 
the recalling stimulus and the motor 
response (usually verbal). It can be 
measured in a paired-associates experi- 
ment, roughly by a stopwatch and more 
accurately by a chronoscope with a 
voice key to pick up O’s reaction (p. 1 2). 
It is variable, the promptest recalls 
taking about half a second and the slow 
ones reaching several seconds or an 
indefinite time. The speed of recall 
depends greatly on recency. In the ex- 
periment of Michotte & Portych (1914) 
the average time for correct responses 
was as follows: 

Immediately after learning 1.5 sec 
One day after learning 2.4 
One week later 3.0 

Muller & Pilzecker (1900) used nonsense 
syllables. One list was read over many 
times but not tested for 24 hours, while 
another list, read only a few times, was 
tested immediately. The older, better 
learned lesson gave fully as many cor- 
rect recalls but they were slow in com- 
parison with the responses from the 
recent lesson. Old-established responses, 
unless recently reviewed, come slowly; 
newly formed associations are quick. 
Reading ' and conversation depend for 
their ease on quick-acting temporary as- 
sociations which are useful in the given 
context. 


Condition of readiness. A name is *'on 
the tip of your tongue,*' yet it does not 
emerge — it is for the moment below 
the ‘‘threshold of recall.'* It is partially 
aroused, subexcited, as is shown by the 
peculiar feeling of nearness and by the 
fact that a little extra push in the right 
direction will give complete recall. If 
A and B have been associated, and some 
time later A is presented without re- 
calling B, it nevertheless makes B easy 
to recall or relearn. It puts B into a 
condition of readiness, the reality/ of 
which has been shown in a variety of 
experiments (Ebbinghaus, 1885; MuUer 
Sc Schumann, 1894; Muller Sc PilzeckW# 
1900; Ohms, 1910; H. W. Meyer, 1914). 
We will cite only the experiment of 
Ohms. Nonsense words were studied 
and later tested by paired associates. 
When a word failed of recall, it was 
spoken to O through a poor telephone, 
or visually exposed for only a small 
fraction of a second. The auditory or 
visual presentation was not good enough 
to enable O to understand nonsense 
words, but he could often understand 
one when the stimulus for its recall had 
just been given. If a name is "on the 
tip of your tongue’* and someone pro- 
nounces it indistinctly to you, that extra 
push may be enough to bring the name 
up above the threshold of recall. The 
response is in such a condition of readi- 
ness that it can be evoked by an other- 
wise inadequate stimulus (cf. p. 694). 

Memory images. An outstanding char- 
acteristic of modern experimental psy* 
chology is its emphasis on objective ex- 
periments. The field of memory is no 
exception to this rule. As we have just 
seen, this reliance on objectivity misses 
some aspects of the act of recalling. 
One such aspect is the presence of images. 
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For many people, recalling a person 
means seeing him “in the mind's eye." 
It is also possible to have auditory 
imagery, as in recalling the opening bars 
of a musical selection. Introspectively, 
these images seem to be a very important 
part of the whole process. For exampife^^ 
in the memory-span experiment (p. 696) 
O may visualize the row of digits, and 
read them off out loud from the visual 
image. But iihagery is such a fluid 
thing that it is very difficult to study. A 
number of methods have been used. 

1. The qiiesiionmy. Gal ton (1880) 
asked many people to recall the break- 
fast table as it was that morning, and to 
report whether the objects were well de- 
fined, the brightness comparable to the 
original scene, the colors distinct and 
natural. This pioneer study brought 
out some surprises, such as the fact that 
scholars and scientists were often devoid 
of such images. Galton was followed by 
some later investigators who concluded 
that each individual was strong in a 
particular type of imagery, as visual, 
auditory, motor, etc. But a very careful 
study by Betts (1909), with an expanded 
form of Galton's questionary, got pretty 
convincing evidence that the individual 
who was good in one form of imagery 
tended to be good in other forms, too. 

2. Association method. This involves 
tallying the number of association words 
(p. 46) that seem to belong to each sense 
modality. Or O is given 5 minutes for 
mentioning objects having characteristic 
colors, and another 5 minutes for objects 
having characteristic sounds. 

3. Analysis of style. If an author uses 
many words that describe sounds or 
sounding objects, he is supposed to be 
an audile. Similarly, much description 
of scenes would make him a visile, 

4. Learning by eye or ear. Does O 
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learn more easily by reading or by lis- 
tening? The memory span may be used 
as a test for imagery, on the assumption 
that a person who has strong visual 
imagery will recall digits presented vis- 
ually better than those given orally. 
One of us (H.S.) has had fair success in 
laboratory classes with this method; the 
person who has a better visual than audi- 
tory span is apt to prefer reading to lec- 
tures. But now and then someone is a 
glaring exception, as the girl who had 
excellent visual imagery, but did better 
on the auditory span. The reason for 
this paradox turned out to be simple; 
she visualized the digits as she heard 
them, but the visually presented digits 
obliterated her images (digits were pre- 
sented seriatim for both modalities). 

5. Method of distraction. While O is 
learning a list, he is subjected to distrac- 
tions in various sense modalities. In 
theory, a noise should bother people who 
are using auditory imagery, and holding 
the tongue between the teeth should dis- 
tract those who use motor imagery (p. 84). 

6 . Spelling. The person with good 
visual imagery should have little trouble 
spelling words backwards. But accord- 
ing to Fernald (1912) visual images of 
the letters do not “stay put" well enough 
to be of much use. 

7. The letter square. Much the same 
reasoning applies here. O learns a 
square of 9, 16, or 25 letters or digits, 
reading by rows. Then he is asked to 
recall them by columns. 

8. Description of a picture. Visual 
imagery should permit the most com- 
plete descriptions, but the results showed 
that O could do very well in the test by 
naming the objects as he examined the 
picture and then remembering only the 
names (Fernald, 1912). 

Angell (1910) and Fernald (1912) tried 
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out most of these objective tests for 
imagery and found that they had only 
low validity. They did not correlate 
well with 0*s direct reports of his 
images, and the direct report was ob- 
viously the only sure criterion of the 
presence of images. Work continued on 
the topic for some years (F. C. Davis, 
1932; Bowers, 1932) but has been in- 
active recently because of the lack of 
adequate experimental methods. 

Eidetic images. Some individuals, 
after examining a picture and then be- 
ing asked to project their image of it on 
a gray screen, behave as if they were 
still actually seeing the picture and can 
describe it in great detail. Such an 
‘*eidetic” image is sometimes regarded as 
a special kind of image, almost photo- 
graphic. Jaensch (1920) was largely re- 
sponsible for attracting attention to this 
phenomenon. It is fairly common in 
children but rare in adults. It may be 
related to personality traits. But we 
know little about the actual nature of 
the eidetic image, despite a large number 
of studies; good summaries will be found 
in Allport (1924) and Kliiver (1926, 1928, 
1932). At present we cannot tell how 
the eidetic child establishes his image or 
whether it is qualitatively different from 
the ordinary strong visual imagery of 
many people. 

RECOGNITION 

As the topic of recall can be broadened 
to cover association and imagery, so 
recognition can be made to include the 
perception of objects. An object is 
**recognized" as an individual thing- or 
person; it is **perceived” as an object of 
a certain class. In both cases use is 
made of past experience, though there 
may be no- conscious reference to the 
past. 


The recQgnitive processes differ ^funo 
tionally from those of recall in that 
recognition starts with the object given 
whereas recall has to find the object. In 
recall, A is given as a stimulus and some 
other object, B, is recalled. In recogni- 
tion, A is given and the same A is recog- 
nized. It would seem that recognition 
is the simpler process. If so, recognition 
is not to be explained in terms of recall. 

Recall and recognitidn often go to- 
gether. A fact is recalled and known 
to be a fact from one's past. It may be 
dated and located in one's past, more or 
less definitely, as when you recall a scene 
and know when and where you saw\it. 
There is no such definite recognitibn 
when you recall a bit of the multiplica- 
tion table. Unconscious plagiarism af- 
fords striking examples of recall without 
recognition. 

Ease or difficulty of recognition. Often 
a face or a name which cannot be re- 
called is recognized promptly when pre- 
sented. In a sense, then, recognition is 
easier than recall. After a list of words 
or other items has been presented, a re- 
call test, by the method of retained mem- 
bers, gets back a certain number of 
items. If now all the items are pre- 
sented, mixed with “new" ones, some of 
the old items that were not recalled are 
recognized. An experiment by a similar 
method was conducted by Achilles (1920) 
who, however, used different lists of 
items for the recall and recognition tests 
and avoided the objection that attempted 
recall, by placing items in “readiness," 
^ would give an undue advantage to the 
following recognition. A list of 25 
items was placed before O, and he was 
allowed 50 seconds in which to study 
them. He was then asked at once to 
write down all the items he could recall, 
or else he was shown a list of 50 items 
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including the 25 “old*' ones mixed with 
25 new ones and asked to write “Yes” or 
”No“ before each item according as he 
judged it old or new. There were lists 
of nonsense syllables, of disconnected 
words, and of proverbs. The recall and 
recognition scores, the latter penalized" 
for errors (p. 700), were as follows (aver- 
ages from 96 Os): 

, Percentile scores 
Syllables Words Proverbs 
Recall score 12 39 22 

Recognition score 42 65 67 

The recognition scores here greatly ex- 
ceed the recall scores. But the advan- 
tage of recognition depends partly on 
the exact form of the tests. A recogni- 
tion test may be made very difficult by 
using new items that closely resemble the 
old. 

Recognition according to degree of simi- 
larity. In an experiment of Lehmann 
(1888-89) a gray color was produced by 
mixing white and black in equal propor- 
tions on the color wheel (180° of each). 
After thirty seconds either that same gray 
or one some degrees whiter was presented 
to be judged same or different. Results: 

Amount of difference between grays 
^0° 45® 35® 20® 12® 8® 

Net recogni- 
tion score 877 o 9o7o 7o7o 637o 20% 17% 



Identical 

Positive responses 

Frequency 

71 

Confidence 


Quickness 

5» 

Negative responses 

Frequency 

29 

Confidence 

48 

Quickness 

37 


As the old and the new became very 
much alike discrimination failed and the 
recognition score approached zero. 

In G. H. Seward's experiment (1928) 
30 fancy papers of varied design and 
color were shown, with 2-second ex- 
posure for each and blank intervals of 
4 seconds. When the series was finished, 
O occupied himself for 10 minutes with 
a vocabulary test and was then given the 
recognition test, which included 10 of 
the original fancy papers, 10 rather simi- 
lar papers, 10 slightly similar, and 10 
very different designs. As each speci- 
men was shown, O judged whether it 
had been present in the original series 
and reacted positively or negatively by 
pressing one of two telegraph keys, so 
that his reaction time could be taken. 
He also rated the confidence of each 
judgment. Each O's confidence ratings 
and reaction times were transmuted into 
a relative scale in which 100 represented 
his maximum quickness or confidence of 
response. There were 108 Os, students, 
and each column in the table sum- 
marizes 1,080 judgments. All the trends 
shown in the following table are statisti- 
cally reliable. 

Reading down the first column of 
figures we find that the response to an 
identical specimen is positive recogni- 
tion in 71 percent of cases, negative in 


Stimuli 


Similar 

Slightly 

Dissimilar 


Similar 


54 

27 

8 

57 

43 

26 

46 

38 

S8 


46 

73 

92 

50 

fio 

' 71 

S6 

46 

56 
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29 percent. The positive recognitions 
have an average confidence of 63 (on the 
o to 100 scale) and an average quickness 
of 51 (on a similar scale). The negative 
response, nonrecognition of the identical 
stimulus, is less confident and slower. 

As you go from left to right in the 
table, the positive response becomes less 
correct and the negative response more 
correct. Frequency, confidence, and 
quickness follow these changes in correct- 
ness, though without wholly keeping 
pace. If we compare the two sets of per- 
fectly correct responses, positive to iden- 
tical stimuli and negative to dissimilar 
stimuli, we see that the latter has the ad- 
vantage on all counts. The “No" re- 
sponse to a wholly different stimulus, 
though negative in form, is definite and 
emphatic in meaning. The impression 
of newness or not-belonging is fully as 
distinct as the impression of familiar- 
ity. 

These results could easily be rephrased 
in terms of “generalization” (p. 576). 
Would that change make them more 
scientific? 


RETENTION 

As we have said before, retention can be 
studied only indirectly; the difference 
between what O could do at the end of 
the learning period and what he can do 
on a test after the period of no practice 
gives us the amount retained. As a test 
for retention we may use any one of 
several different measures, as relearning, 
retained members, recognition, or re- 
construction (p. 700). But each of these 
measures gives a different score.'. This 
was pointed out and illustrated in Chap- 
ter 18 (p. 533), but it might be\ well 
to clinch the point by describing the ex- 
periment of Luh (1922). He ha(\ his 
Os learn lists of nonsense syllables, and 
measured retention by various methods. 
The results are shown in Figure 23-11. 
Recognition is clearly the most sensitive 
measure of small amounts of retention, 
and relearning is quite good after the 
sharp initial drop. There are really two 
measures of direct recall: written repro- 
duction, and number of syllables antici- 
pated on the first relearning trial. It is 



Fir.. 23-11. (Luh, 
1022.) Retention 
curves for non- 
sense syllables 
measured by five 
different methods. 
See text. 
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typical that recall gives low retention 
scores. But notice that all five curves 
have roughly the same form; this means 
that we can take any one of them as a 
description of the retention period, pro- 
vided we are careful to specify our 
method of measuring retention when Ve 
describe an experiment. For suppose 
reported 70 percent retention after 2 
days, while E,, found only 10 percent 
after an equal interval; we might sup- 
pose E^ had a gioup of morons for Os 
until we found that E^ used recognition, 
while £3 iJsed anticipation as his test of 
retention. 

The curve of forgetting. Among the 
various experiments included by Ebbing- 
haiis in his j)ioneer work on memory 
(1H85) the one most olten cited is his 
([uantitative study of the loss of reten- 
tion with the lapse of time. Having be- 
fore him several theories of the cause 
of forgetting, he thought none of them 
very good, and believed that the best 
program for an experimentalist was to 
leave the theories aside for the time be- 
ing and build up a knowledge of the 
lacts which any theory must explain. 
His specific problem took this form 
(translation by Ruger 8c Bussenius, 
1913): “If syllable series of a definite 
kind are learned by heart and then left 
to themselves, how will the process of 
forgetting go on when left merely to 
the influence of time or the daily events 
of life which fill it?" His procedure was 
to learn lists of nonsense syllables, lay 
them aside for a certain interval, relearn 
them and note the saving in time or 
number of readings, due to the partial 
retention of the effects of the first learn- 
ing. In the course of this investigation 
he learned over 1,200 lists each contain- 
ing 13 nonsense syllables. A learning 
session lasted 18-20 min during which 


time he learned eight such lists. He 
took the first list and read it through 
and through at a steady rate of one 
syllable every % sec till it could be 
recited twice without hesitation and 
with a consciousness of being correct. 
After a pause of 15 sec another list 
was studied and so on till the eight lists 
had been learned. The total time to 
learn these eight lists was the original 
learning time for this unit of work. 
After a certain lapse of time this same 
set of lists was relearned to the same 
criterion. Even alter a lapse of 31 days 
the relearning of a set of eight lists al- 
ways showed some saving as compared 
with the original learning. If loio 
sec were required for the original 
learning of the eight lists, and 31 
days later 803 sec were required to 
relearn them, the saving was 207 
sec z= 20.5 percent of the original time. 

Learning efficiency may differ at dif- 
ferent hours of the day and Ebbinghaus 
lound that it did so in his case. It took 
him 1 2 percent longer to memorize a list 
at f)~8 p.m. than at 10-11 a.m. When 
therelore he wished to determine the loss 
of retention after 8-9 hours, the original 
learning came in the favorable time of 
the day and the relearning in the un- 
favorable. A deduction of 12 percent 
of the relearning time was therefore 
made before computing tlie saving. 

Different lists were learned for each 
interval. It would not do at all to re- 
learn the same lists after 8 hours, then 
after 24 hours, and again after 2 days. 
This procedure gives a practice curve, 
not a curve of forgetting, for every time 
the same list is relearned it is more 
strongly impressed. After several re- 
learnings it can be retained without aj> 
preciable loss over a considerable period. 

The results of Ebbinghaus are shown 
in Figures 23-12 and 23-13. There was 
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Fig. 23-12. (Data from Ebbinghaus, 1885 and 
Boreas, 1930.) Curve of retention of lists of 
non.sense syllables, as determined by the saving 
method. The Ebbinghaus curve is from one O 
about 40 years old, who learned and relearned 
over 1200 13-syllable lists. The Boreas cuive 
gives the average for 20 students, each learning 
one 15-syllable list for each interval. Continua- 
tion of these curves is included in Figure 23-15. 

The Ebbinghaus data are more fully given 
below. 



No. 

Range 

Mean 



experi- 

of saving 

saving 


Interval 

ments 

% 

% 

PEu 

% hr 

12 

45-64 

58.2 

1 

1 “ 

16 

SI -54 

44.2 

1 

8-<j “ 

12 

28-48 


1 

24 “ 

2O 

15-46 

33-7 

1.2 

2 days 

26 

12-46 

27.8 

1.4 

6 “ 

26 

3 - 4 « 

25-4 

1-3 

31 “ 

45 

7'44 

21.1 

0.8 


never any doubt that the work of Eb- 
binghaus was very thorough and ac- 
curate, and the objection that it repre- 
sented the retention curve of only one 
individual has now been met by the re- 
sults of several studies which have all 
yielded results conforming to the gen- 
eral type of the Ebbinghaus curve. 
Even the work of Strong (1913) carried 
out by tfie recognition method gives es- 
sentially the same curve. Its main char- 
acteristic is a rapid fall immediately after 
learning and a gradual flattening out as 
the interval is prolonged. Forgetting 
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Time in days after learning 

Fig. 23-13. (Data from Strong, 1913.) Curve of 
retention as determined by the recognition 
method. The material consisted of “all the 
common ordinary words/’ not over three syl- 
lal)les in length, found in the Standard Diction- 
ary. Lists of 20 words were presented visually 
and were read aloud by O “slowly enough to 
grasp the meaning, but fast enough not to form 
associations between them.” At the bottom of 
each list was a short problem in arithmetic to 
be solved mentally as soon as the list had been 
read, so as to prevent any immediate rehearsal 
of the words. In the recognition test the 20 
words were mixed with 20 others, and O desig- 
nated those which he was sure were in the 
original list. The score here plotted is that of 
these confident recognitions, with penalty for 
new words falsely recognized. Only one list of 
words was studied at a time, and the recognition 
lest on each list was given before any other list 
was learned. There were five Os and 15 lists in 
all for each interval between learning and 
test. 

becomes more and more gradual as time 
advances. 

In some of the curves retention is 
plotted against the logarithm of time. 
The long and short intervals can thus 
be got into the same graph without 
crowding the short ones — that is the 
practical advantage. Besides, retention 
declines approximately in proportion to 
the log of time, and the graph shows 
to the eye how closely the data conform 
to this logarithmic law of forgetting. 
To conform perfectly the data points 
must lie on a straight line. 

If we take the simplest logarithmic 
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Frr.. 23-14. Same data as Figure 23-13, with scores plotted against the logarithm of time. The 
straight line, drawn in simply by the eye, is a fairly good fit, and the inference is that the retention 
decreased just about in step with the logarithm of time — or that forgetting (loss of retention) in- 
creased as the log of time. 



Fig. 23*15, Several retention curves plotted on a logarithmic abscissa. A straight line would fit any 
of them fairly well, aside from a dip at 8 hours when no correction has been made for diurnal varia- 
tion, and aside from the drop at 10 months which suggests an eventual complete loss of barely 
learned nonsense material. The lessons weie syllable lists except for the uppermost curve, which 
was obtained from 20 students whose high retention of poetry may be due in part to voluntary or 
involuntary rehearsal during the interval between learning and retention test. 


equation between retention (R) and 
time interval (t), namely, 

R = A — B log t 

we have the two constants, A and B, to 
be determined for each curve. We can 
determine their values by the method of 
least squares (or roughly by the eye. 


aided by a thread stretched through and 
between the data points, plotted on a 
logarithmic abscissa) $0 as to fit the 
points as closely as a straight line can 
be made to do. When t = i, log t = o. 
and the constant A is thus found to have 
the corresponding value of R. Thus, if 
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time is measured in minutes, A is the 
percent of saving at the end of i minutef 
it is the ordinate of the fitted straight 
line at t = 1. To get the value of B we 
note the value of R for some other value 
of t. Thus if t = lo lime units, log 
t = 1, and B = A — R; i.e., B is the loss 
in retention from i minute to lo min- 
utes. If we were counting our lapsed 
time in hours instead of minutes, A 
would be the retention after i hour and 
B the loss from i to lo hours. The 
equation says simply that the retention 
alter lapsed time t equals the retention 
after i minute (or hour) minus log t 
times the loss occurring between i and 
lo minutes (or hours).^ These “param- 
eters,’’ A and B, have no special signifi- 
cance, since they are not deduced from 
any theory as to the process of forgetting 
(see the discussion of similar problems, 
pp. 20, 558, 664; see also H. M. John- 
son, 1932). 

A convenient A-parameter is the 
amount retained for 24 hours, because 
this amount is usually measured directly 
and because the conditions of learning 
and relearning are then comparable 
without any correction for learning ef- 
ficiency at different times of day. Dif- 
ferent experimenters have obtained 
quite a range of values for the percent 
of retention after 24 hours: 

Percent 

Strong, words recognized 26 

Krueger, words recalled 27 

Ebbinghaus, syllables, saving 34 

1 Some of the curves of retention plotted 
against log t seem to differ significantly from a 
straight line. Ebbinghaus preferred for his 
curve, not the linear logarithmic equation given 
above but one allowing for some curvature in the 
plot against log t, namely: 

V „ . look 

Percent of retention —7; T" 

(logt)c4.k 

i With k = 1.84 and c = 1.25, this equation gave a 
good fit to his data; but the parameters, once 
more, have no special rational significance. 


Percent 


Luh, syllables, saving 52 

Finkenbinder, syllables, saving 58 

Boreas, syllables, saving 59 

Boreas, poems, saving 75 


Radosavljevich (1907), poems, saving 80 

FACTORS AFFECTING 
THE SPEED OF 
FORGETTING 

It is reasonable to assume that the dif- 
ferences in speed of forgetting de]::jend 
on two general factors: the initial 
strength of the trace (degree of learning, 
depth of impression), and the strength 
of the factors operating to annul the 
trace. Besides the individual differences 
to be expected in both these respects, 
there will be differences dependent on 
the conditions of learning and retention. 
The divergent results can sometimes be 
attributed to different ways in which the 
experiments were conducted. 

Certain factors in the initial strength 
of the trace have been worked out ex- 
perimentally. 

1. Under learning and overlearning. A 
lesson is said to be underlearned when 
it has not been brought up to the cri- 
terion of one perfect recitation, and 
overlearned when studied further after 
the criterion has been met. The addi- 
tional study must be carried on with 
the same close attention as before; mere 
inattentive reading of the lesson does not 
count as overlearning. When this re- 
quirement is met, an overlearned lesson 
is better retained than one barely 
learned, and, in general, retention is 
roughly proportional to the amount of 
the original learning (Ebbinghaus, 1885; 
Krueger, 1 929). The result cannot be de- 
pended on unless O is well trained (Luh, 
1922; Cuff, 1927). 
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Fi(.. 23-16. (Data from Krueger, 1929.) Retention after overlearning. Lists of 12 monosyllabic 
words, all nouns, wcie presented on a rotating drum at the rate of 2 seconds per word. After four 
or five presentations, on the aveiage, O anticipated all the words in a list. The number of presenta- 
tions needed in each case to reach this critciion was noted, and in some cases learning stopped there, 
but in other cases additional present ations were given till the total number was 50 or 100 percent 
greater than the number needed to reach the criterion. After an interval of 1 day or more, O re- 
learned the list to the same ciiterion, and two retention scenes wcie obtained: the regular saving score 
and the “recall score” which was the number of coriect anticipations on the first lelearning trial. 
Separate groups of 20 students relearned after the different intervals. Errors due to inequality of 
the word lists were avoided by using the same lists for each interval and by rotating the lists among 
the members of each gioup. The aveiages plotted have high reliability. On the graph the label 
”100% ovei learning” means that the number of additional presentations was equal to the number 
required to meet the criterion. 


2. Distributed and repeated learning. 
It makes a difference whether the read- 
ings given a list or stanza or (probably) 
any lesson are massed in one continuous 
series or spaced out and spread over sev- 
eral sittings. The lesson can usually be 
learned in fewer spaced than massed 
readings (p. 786), and retention is 
definitely better alter spaced readings. 
Such is the general outcome of a variety 
of experiments, the first being again one 
of Ebbinghaus (1885), who learned and 
relearned on successive days lists of non- 
sense syllables and stanzas of Byron's 
Don Juan — always to the point of one 


perfect recitation — and found that the 
necessary number of readings decreased 
from day to day, i.e., that the lesson was 
progressively better retained, as shown 
below (and in Fig. 23-17): 

Day No, 12 5 ./ 5 6 

12-syllable list 16.5 11 7.5 5 3 2.5 

80-syllable stanza 7.8 3.8 1.8 .500 

The stanzas, though much longer than 
the lists, were learned more quickly and 
better retained — so much better that 
after the fourth day they needed no 
more study. 

This is one of the most practical re- 
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suits of memory experiments: Material 
that one wishes to retain for a long 
period needs to be studied and restudied. 
The result seems reasonable, but care- 
fully scrutinized it contains a puzzle. 
On each successive day O learns to the 
same standard of one correct recitation. 
At the end of each day, he has reached 
the same degree of mastery. Why then 
should not forgetting proceed at the 
same rate? We are forced to conclude 
that the trace becomes stronger and 
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Fk:. 23-17. (Data from Ehbinghaus, 1885.) For- 
getting is made slower and slower by lepeatcd 
learning of the same lesson. I'he “lesson” in 
this case was a list of 12 nonsense syllables, or, 
rather, a set of nine such lists learned in imme- 
diate succession in a sitting of about 15 minutes, 
and relearned day after day, always to the point 
of one correct recitation. I’he number of trials 
to learn (relearn) decreased day by day; the sav- 
ing increased; retention was better and better. 
The arrows indicate the daily learning by which 
mastery was pushed up to the recitation level. 
The descending curves show the probable course 
of forgetting during each successive period of 
24 hours. The data are the average results from 
learning and relearning 63 lists. 


Stronger with each relearning. What is 
the same at the end of each day’s learn- 
ing is not the trace but the immediate 
recitability or recallability of the lesson, 
and recall obviously depends not alone 
upon the trace but also upon the mo- 
mentary condition of readiness. Readi- 
ness j|epends very much on recency of 
impression. 


The results of this work of Ebbing* 
haus and of similar experiments of his 
own were formulated by Jost (1897) 
the following law: If two associations are 
now of equal strength but of different 
ages, the older one will lose strength 
more slowly with the further passage of 
time. 

What Jost means by strength of as- 
sociations is the same as availability or 
reproducibility of a lesson. Since avail- 
ability is demonstrated by recall at the 
moment of testing we may speak of lit as 
recall value and reformulate the laW as 
follows: If two associations (or lessons) 
of diflerent ages have equal recall value 
at present, the older one has more re- 
tention value and will be retained better 
for the future. Retention value is the 
same as strength of the trace. 

This law of jost's can even be deduced 
from the general shape of a retention 
curve. As a lesson becomes old it 
reaches a flatter part of the curve and its 
further decline will be slow. There- 
fore, a young lesson momentarily at the 
same retention level as an old one is on 
a steeper part of the curve and doomed 
to decline more rapidly. 

Jost really announced two laws and 
the one not yet stated usually goes by the 
name of Jost's law: If two associations 
are of equal strength and different ages, 
further study has greater value for the 
older one. This law while consistent 
with the retention curve could probably 
not be deduced from it. He set up this 
law first as a hypothesis to account for 
the advantage of spaced over massed 
learning, after finding that this advan- 
tage could not be due to fatigue or loss 
of attention in the massed learning. In 
scouting around for other possible fac- 
tors, Jost got the idea that an old asso- 
ciation might profit more than a new 
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one from repetition or exercise. To test 
the hypothesis lists o£ 12 nonsense sylla- 
bles were used. An “old" list was one 
which had been read 20-30 times on 
the preceding day and which now gave 
a recall score of 9 percent (average of t\^o 
Os, tested by paired associates, the odd“ 
numbered syllables being the stimuli). 
A “new" list had been read 4-6 times 
and was tested only a minute afterward, 
giving a recall score of 40 percent. So 
the dice were loaded against the hypothe- 
sis, and yet old lessons were more quickly 
mastered than new ones. For the two Os 
the averages were: 

Old lists, recall score 9 percent, 
mastered in 10 readings 

New lists, recall score 40 percent, 
mastered in 14 readings 

Jost's data are rather meager for 
founding a “law," but more recent ex- 
periments could be cited in corrobora- 
tion, particularly the results of A. C. 
Youtz (1941). 

All these findings on distribution of 
learning and on the relations of reten- 
tion, recall, and relearning fit together 
very nicely and undoubtedly embody 
some fundamental law even though that 
law has not yet been formulated in any 
adequate way. There is reason to be- 
lieve that the law adumbrated by all 
these results is fundamental in the 
physiology of learning. Much the same 
relations can be traced in the response 
of the muscle to exercise and rest. 

3. Effect of length of lesson upon reten- 
tion. Experimenters are agreed that 
when longer and shorter lessons are 
learned to the same criterion of one 
correct recitation (or of 2 correct recita- 
tions) subsequent retention is better for 
the longer lesson. Ebbinghaus's origi- 
nal result has been practically duplicated 
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by later experimenters. He learned liste 
of different lengths and relearned them 
after 24 hours, with a saving as fol- 
lows: 


Syllables 

Original 

learning 

Saving 

12 

17 readings 

35 percent 

24 

45 

49 


56 

58 


At first thought it is surprising that the 
harder lesson is better retained, but the 
mystery clears when we notice that the 
harder lesson required longer study. 
The stronger retention results from the 
greater study and is consistent with re- 
sults previously discussed. To bring a 
long lesson up to the point of correct 
recitation more overlearning of parts is 
necessary. I'here is also another factor, 
where the savings method is used; a long 
list takes a disproportionately long time 
to learn, so there is more chance to save 
time in relearning (Hovland, 1951). 
With words as paired associates Wood- 
worth (1915b) found longer lessons bet- 
ter retained even if not read any more 
times. A short lesson can be learned 
without special effort, but when a keen 
individual is confronted with a long les- 
son he is stimulated to organize the 
material and bind the items together by 
relations and meanings. The strong 
structure thus developed is more durable 
than the relatively loose structure which 
suffices for immediate reproduction of a 
short list (cf. Sand, 1939). 

4. Retention of different kinds of 
material. It is not universally true that 
the lesson which requires more reading 
is better retained. Meaningful material 
though quickly learned is betterVetained 
than nonsense material. Instances of 
this are shown in the table on page 728 
and in the Boreas curves in Figure «S*i5. 
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Motor skill such as in typewriting has 
been found to be retained with little loss 
over long periods. We have to remem- 
ber that such a performance is enor- 
mously overlearned in comparison with 
the syllable lists used in the labora- 
tory. 

But overlearning is not the whole 
story, for Leavitt 8c Schlosberg (1944) 
found much better retention for the pur- 
suit rotor task than for nonsense sylla- 
bles, even though the amount of practice 
was carefully ecjuated. They suggested 
several possible differences in the tasks 
that might explain the results. One pos- 
sibility was that the pursuit rotor per- 
formance was more organized than the 
nonsense syllable learning. Van Dusen 
8c Schlosberg (1948) 'tested this possibil- 
ity by comparing retention of a verbal 
and a motor task that both had the 
same type of organization, that of paired 
associates. There was no significant 
difference between retention for ver- 
bal and ‘‘motor’* habits at any reten- 
tion interval. Incidentally, the better 
organization of meaningful material 
may be one reason why it is retained 
better than nonsense syllables. And 
how shall we explain the excellent re- 
tention of the CR (Hilgard 8c Hum- 
phreys, 1938b)? 


5. Vividness. Vivid impressions are bet- 
ter retained than “run of the mine** im- 
pressions. This common observation 
deserves mention if only to offset our 
(experimentally justified) emphasis on 
frequency and recency; In ordinary 
life it is difficult to make perfectly sure 
of the effect of vividness, because the 
vivid impression perseverates and is re- 
viewed and so acquires frequency in ad- 
dition to its original vividness. But we 
can fairly attribute some of the good re- 
tention of meaningful material td its 
vividness in comparison with non^nse 
material. Several experimenters (Cal- 
kins, 1894, 1896; Jersild, 1929) have 
demonstrated that a vivid item in a fist 
is favored in immediate recall, atid 
Van Buskirk (1932) demonstrated the 
same lor later recall and relearning. 
His Os learned two 9-syllable lists: in 
the first list all the syllables were in uni- 
form letters, black on white; in the sec- 
ond list one syllable, occupying the least 
favored position in the list (as indicated 
by the results with the first list), was in 
large red letters on a green background. 
This syllable was quickly learned; it was 
recalled by a large number of Os in a 
test one week or two weeks later and, 
when not at once recalled, was quickly 
relearned (cf. Kohler k von Restorff, 

1935)- 
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In accordance with the fundamental 
principle of experimental investigation 
which requires control of conditions, an 
experiment on learning or remembering 
is so designed as to keep the whole situa- 
tion in view — i.e., in E's view, not neces- 
sarily in O’s view — with all important 
factors known, and the w^hole experi- 
ment isolated as lar as possible from the 
daily life of the participants. The ex- 
perimentalist is sometimes chided for 
this isolationism, which he can deiend 
as the only way of gaining definite 
knowledge of the factors in behavior. 
But he can expand the scope of his ex- 
periments somewhat, by bringing into 
view two learning processes and seeing 
how they interact. Something learned 
in erne task may be carried over (“trans- 
ferred”) to another task, and this trans- 
fer may facilitate the learning of the 
second task, or conceivably have an in- 
hibitory effect and interfere with the 
second learning. And the mastery of 
the second task may help or hinder the 
subsequent performance of the first task. 
There are many possible varieties of 
interaction between different learning 
processes. 

Transfer and Interference are evi- 
dently matters of great practical im- 
portance in all kinds of education. The 
child’s education is supposed to prepare 
him for adult living, but the schoolroom 


-situation is not the same as the situations 
he will encounter in life, nor are the 
specific tasks mastered in school identical 
with those encountered in adult occupa- 
tions. So it is a question how far the 
adult is going to benefit from the knowl- 
edge, skills, and altitudes acquired in 
school. A similar practical question is 
how much of the aviator's training can 
be profitably administered on the ground 
before he undertakes to pilot an actual 
plane up in the air. Even Freud’s trans- 
ference, which at first seems to belong 
in an entirely different realm from the 
psychologist's transfer, has to do with 
emotional attitudes acquired by the 
child toward his parents but later trans- 
ferred to other persons. In general, if 
we profit from past experience, it must 
be by transfer from earlier tasks and 
situations to later ones that are some- 
what different; and it we fail to profit 
from past experience, it must be because 
of the limitations of transfer. 

Scientific interest in transfer and inter- 
ference. Two entirely separate brain 
mechanisms or operating systems of the 
organism could not be affected by mu- 
tual transfer or interference. ‘Let the 
organism learn task A and afterwards 
attack task B, and do better on B because 
of the previous mastery of A. We infer 
that the A and B systems have something 
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in common. What they have in com- 
mon, if discovered, will tell us something 
about these operating systems. A sys- 
tem can conceivably be very broad in 
scope or relatively narrow and specific. 
A “faculty” was regarded as so broad 
as to cover all the operations of memory, 
for example, or of observation, or of 
esthetic appreciation. A faculty was 
supposed to be strengthened by exercise 
on any sort of material and so prepared 
for use on other materials. In its edu- 
cational application this theory held that 
memory, trained in the learning of 
poems or vocabularies, would be pre- 
pared for the memory work of law or 
business, and that reasoning power, 
exercised in geometry, would be pre- 
pared for use in science or public af- 
fairs. The pioneer experimental op- 
ponent of this theory was Thorndike 
(1903) who held that transfer was pos- 
sible only so far as “identical elements” 
of performance could be carried over 
from one task to another. Many subse- 
quent experiments were concerned with 
these opposed theories. 

Less controversial though still in the 
realm of scientific theory is the frequent 
use of the “transfer test” in various 
studies of learning. In the maze experi- 
ments there are several examples. Rats 
mastered a maze while wading in shallow 
water and continued to follow the cor- 
rect path when the water was deepened 
so that they had to swim (p. 627). This 
transfer test bore on the question of 
what is learned in a maze. Similar trans- 
fer tests were used in the study of place 
learning and latent learning (pp. 633, 
642). Other examples are found under 
the head of discrimination learning. A 
monkey or rat has learned to obtain 
food by using a certain cue; now the 
ciie is modified to see how far the new 
Cue is “equivalent” to the old one; and 


sometimes the nature of the animal's cue 
is found to be very different from what 
the human observer would suppose (pp. 
589-592). Even the conditioning ex- 
periments on stimulus generalization 
and the generalization gradient (p, 577) 
can be regarded as experiments on trans- 
fer, for O first learns to respond to a 
specific conditioned stimulus and is then 
tested with more-or-less similar stimuli. 
So some light is thrown on the brain 
mechanism that operates in condition- 
ing. In motivation the demonstraition 
of secondary reinforcement makes uie of 
a transfer test; a rat finds food repeatedly 
in a white goal box at the end 0^ a 
straight runway and will then master a 
maze where the same box, now empty, 
is the only incentive (p. 680). Even a 
straight extinction series is in a way a 
transfer test which shows that Pavlov’s 
dog, for example, did not really learn to 
salivate at the mere sound of a buzzer, 
but did learn to respond to a buzzer that 
was regularly followed by food. In gen- 
eral, we may say, a transfer test is used 
to throw light on the question of what 
has been learned. 

Transfer and transfer effect. In experi- 
ments such as have just been reviewed it 
is often easy to see exactly what responses 
have been carried over from the first 
task to the second. In human instances 
of transfer of training it is sometimes 
not at all easy to see what elements of 
skill, knowledge, understanding or emo- 
tional adjustment have been carried 
over, though a pronounced transfer ef- 
fect is demonstrated. The distinction 
between the two terms is not always ob- 
served, but logically transfer means the 
carrying over of an act or way of acting 
from one performance to another, 
whereas transfer effect means the effect 
of this transfer upon the learning or 
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execution of the second performance. The fore- and afier^est method. This 

The transfer effect may be positive or method was the first in use (Volkmann, 

negative, beneficial or detrimental. 1858) and has been much employed in 

The ‘‘reversed-cues” experiments (p. 594) human experiments. Let two tasks be 

provide an example of negative transfer labeled A and B. The subjects are prac- 
effect. A habit of speedy work carrifd ticed in task A, and before and after, 
over from a well-learned task to a ne*^ this practice they are tested in task B. 
one may impede the learning of the The question is whether B shows an im- 
latter — a clear case of positive transfer provement (or possibly a deterioration) 

with a negative transfer effect. To call from fore-test to after- test, and whether 

this a case of “negative transfer** may do this improvement can be attributed to 

no harm, but there are true examples of the intervening practice, 
negative transfer, as when a young man There may be improvement not at- 
on being released from the army, far tribu table to transfer. Task B has re- 

from carrying over to civilian life the ceived a certain amount of practice in 

military habits of promptness and neat- the fore-test, and we must expect some 

ness, rebels against them and flies to the resulting improvement in the after-test, 

other extreme. This practice effect may be very large, 

since improvement is often quite rapid 
DESIGN OF TRANSFER in the first few trials of a new task. A 

EXPERIMENTS control group is needed, to take the fore- 

test and after-test like the practice group, 
Two general methods have been used, but without the intervening practice, 

the first being more obvious to experi- Subtracting the gain of the control 

menters in the human laboratory and group from that of the practice group we 

the second to those in the animal labora- obtain the net gain attributable to trans- 

tory, though both were first used on hu- fer. See Plan 1, below, 
man subjects. It is necessary to match the practice 


Plan I 

Practice group: Fore-test in B . . .Practice in A After-test in B, 

Control group: Fore-test in B After-test in B. 


Plan 2 

Practice on A After-test on B; A and B being equated tasks. 

Plan 5 

A Single group learns A learns B; A and B being equated tasks. 

Plan 4 

Transfer group learns A ..... learns B. 

Control group ....learns B; the two groups being equated. 

Plan 5 

Group / learns A learns B. 

Group II learns B learns A; the A and B data being pooled. 
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and control groups for initial ability in 
task B, as can be done by making the* 
division into groups on the basis of the 
fore-test results. We must be justified 
in assuming equal gains for the two 
groups, except for the effect of transfer. 
But we know that Os who make a low 
initial score are likely to show a large 
gain. If we should use a control group 
scoring far above or below the practice 
group in the fore-test, our computed 
“net gain’' would be too large or too 
small, respectively. 

Instead of matched groups, we can 
sometimes use matched tasks, equated by 
previous standardization. We can then 
dispense with the control group and also 
with the fore-test, as shown in Plan 2. 
Here, because of the equality of tasks, 
the first trial on A is equivalent to a fore- 
test of B, so far as test scores are con- 
cerned. The matched tasks are usually 
very similar: two mazes, two substitution 
tests, two card-sorting tasks, etc. 

The successive-practice method. The 
method of fore-test and after-test has 
the disadvantage of looking for transfer 
at only one stage in the process of 
mastering the test performance. This 
performance, which we call B, has been 
slightly practiced in the fore-test but 
is still in an early stage of mastery at 
the time of the after-test when the trans- 
fer from A is examined. There are 
obvious objections to limiting the study 
of transfer to this single stage. In order 
to afford a full opportunity for transfer 
from one performance to another, we 
therefore expand the after- test into a 
practice series on B. 

, The general plan of a successive-prac- 
tice experiment is to have the same sub- 
jects learn first A and then B. If we 
know that A and B are equally difficult, 
we need only ask whether B, coming 


second, is learned more easily than A. 
To depend on equated tasks would 
however unduly limit the scope of trans- 
fer study. The scope becomes indefi- 
nitely wide if we use a matched control 
group, which simply learns task B, while 
the transfer group has previous practice 
with task A. We compare the learning 
of B after A with the learning of B 
“from scratch.” The tasks A and B 
can be as dissimilar as we like, provided 
our groups are equated. Still another 
plan is to practice one group on/ A 
followed by B, and the other group I on 
B followed by A, and pool the groups 
for first learning and for second learn- 
ing. Neither tasks nor groups need be 
strictly equated in this procedure. To 
the two plans listed under fore- and 
after-test we add three involving succes- 
sive practice. See Plans 3, 4, 5. 

The matching of groups sometimes 
necessitates a fore-test, and sometimes 
is accomplished in other ways, as by the 
method of “co-twin control,” used by 
Gesell & Thompson (1929). It is often 
necessary to take account of working 
conditions so as to have such factors as 
warm-up and work decrement, as well 
as forgetting, equal for the different 
groups (Irion k Gustafson, 1952; Kimble, 
1952). Improvement in task B may be 
due to transfer of motivation rather than 
to any transfer of learned ability ac- 
quired in the practice of task A (Henry, 
1951; Fairclough, 1952). 

Measures of the transfer effect. We 
should be able not only to demonstrate 
the existence of a transfer effect, but 
also to measure its amount in a given 
case so as to compare it quantitatively 
in different cases. We should be able 
to state its amount in a scale of percents 
extending from o to 100. Zero trans- 
fer effect must mean that the preliminary 
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training (A) is of no help at all in the 
learning of the final task (B). What 
should loo-percent transfer effect mean? 
It can best mean that the preliminary 
training is so helpful that no additional 
practice is necessary for full mastery ^ of 
the final task. 

A control group or direct-practice 
group can provide the required zero and 
loo-percent values, by learning the final 
task from scratch to the final level. Its 
initial score fixes the zero mark and 
its practice level fixes the loo- percent 
mark. A transfer group (T), fairly 
matched with the control group (C), has 
certain preliminary training or experi- 
ence and then tackles the final task. 
Suppose the T group in its first trial 
(or first few trials) on the final task 
makes a score halfway from the zero to 
the loo-percent mark: the transfer effect 
thus measures 50 percent. In general 
the formula reads, 

Percent transfer effect zz 

T score — initial C score X 100 
final C score — initial C score 

This method, though without a formula, 
was extensively used by Cook (1933, 
1934b). The formula was provided by 
Gagne, Foster k Crowley (1948), though 
they write in the denominator ‘‘total 
possible score” instead of our ‘‘final C 
score.” The total or maximum possible 
score can be staled in advance for some 
tasks such as a list of syllables or of 
paired associates to be nicniori/ed or a 
maze to be run with zero errors. But in 
many cases the maximum can be de- 
termined only by experiment; it is the 
practice level, as for example in the 
study of Gagne '& Foster (1949). 

Another good measure of the transfer 
effect is based on the saving method so 
much employed in the study of retention 
(p. 698).^ How much work on the final 


.task is saved by the preliminary train- 
ing? A control group learns the final 
task from scratch to near the practice 
level in a certain number of trials. 
The transfer group, after its preliminary 
training, takes up the final task and 
learns it up to the same practice level. 
If the C group requires 20 trials while 
the T group requires only 12 trials on 
the final task, the transfer effect amounts 
to a saving of 8 trials out of 20, or 40 
percent. 

The saving method can be extended 
by the use of successive criteria (p. 534). 
Count the trials required to reach each 
criterion by the C group and also by 
the T group, and compute the percent 
of saving at each level, so tracing the 
transfer effect throughout the whole 
learning process. 

Transfer measurement in relation to 
the theoretical learning cuwe. The 
equation which we used in the chapter 
on Motivation (pp. 664-667) may prove 
useful in the analysis and measurement 
of transfer. Take this form of the 
equation: 

Z_y = (._F)"(Z-A) 

Here Z is the practice level which the 
learner approaches; A is the level or 
score from which he starts, so that Z — A 
is the ‘‘room for improvement,” the dis- 
tance to go from start to finish; F is the 
rate of improvement, the fraction of 
the remaining distance covered in any 
one trial; and y is the score on the nth 
trial. Here we have three parameters, 
A, Z, and F, which might be affected by 
transfer from previous learning. The 
initial score, A, might be raised because 
some part of the present maze, for ex- 
ample, was identical with a part of a 
previously mastered maze; certain blind 
alleys would be avoided from the start, 
and the distance to go, Z — A, would be 
less though tlie rate of improvement 
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was unchanged. Or F» the rate of im- 
ptovement» might be increased because 
of a general facility acquired in running 
previous mazes. Even Z, the practice 
level, might be raised by the incentive 
factor, i.e., because of past experience 
of finding a good reward in other mazes 
— or lowered by satiation with the in- 
centive used. The learning curve of a 
transfer group could differ in any of 
these ways from that of a control group, 
and the difference could throw light on 
the nature of the transfer in a particular 
case (Fig. 24-1). 



Fig. 24-1. Possible transfer effects on the learn- 
ing curve. The curve labeled F = % represents 
the progress of a control group. The one labeled 
F % supposes the rate of leaniing to be dou- 
bled by transfer from some preliminary training; 
it starts from the same base line but rises twice 
as fast toward the same final level. The broken 
line supposes the distance still to go to the final 
level to be cut in half by preliminary training, 
though F is still as in the control group. By 
computation from the theoretical equation we 
find that the broken curve should save 3.1 trials 
in reaching each successive level or criterion, 
while the F = % curve should reach each level 
in 44 percent of the number of trials requhed 
by the control group. 

CROSS EDUCATION, THE 
TRANSFER OF SKILL 
FROM ONE BODILY 
MEMBER TO ANOTHER 

It is worth noting that the scientific 
Studyfof transfer began with our old 


friends, the psychophysicists* E* H. 
Weber, the author of Weber s law, had 
observed that some children trained to 
write with the right hand were able 
without further training to produce very 
good mirror- writing with the left hand. 
Weber himself possessed a knack which 
is useful to a biological lecturer in 
sketching on the blackboard the out- 
line of a bilaterally symmetrical animal 
— the knack of drawing with both hands 
simultaneously, the left hand producing 
a mirror-image of what is drawn by; the 
right hand. Weber did not pul^ish 
these observations at the time but later 
communicated them to Fechner Who 
published them in 1858 along with 
similar observations of his own. 

Transfer of perceptual skill. This 
paper of Fechner on the bilateral trans- 
fer of motor skill was appended to a 
longer paper by A. W. Volkmann, his 
brother-in-law, who had collaborated 
with him in some prolonged experiments 
on the tactual discrimination of two 
points from one, i.e., on the two-point 
threshold (p. 293). Volkmann had 

noted three rather remarkable phe- 
nomena: (1) a very marked increase in 
sensitivity (decrease of the two-point 
threshold) in the practiced skin area; 
{2) an almost equal improvement in 
the corresponding area of the other 
hand or arm; and (3) the rapid disap- 
pearance of this acquired sensitivity 
in a few days of disuse. The transfer 
was not general but was confined to 
areas adjacent or symmetrical to the area 
receiving the practice. There was good 
transfer from the tip to the base of 
the same finger (volar side) and from 
one finger to another, but not from 
finger to forearm. Volkmann inferred 
from the transfer effects that the change 
due to practice was in the brain and 
not in the skin. 
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Dresslar (1894) obtained the same 
sort of results when the practiced area 
was on the forearm; the two-point 
threshold went down enormously on 
the practiced area and on the bilaterally 
symmetrical area, but not in other area^. 
The two adult Os reported that the 
points felt very different, after practice, 
in the area that had been practiced and 
in other areas.^ From other work on 
the two-point threshold (Messenger, 
1903; Boring, 1920) the improvement is 
quite understandable. At distances so 
small that the two points of the test 
instrument are not definitely felt as two 
there is still a little sensory difference 
which O can learn to interpret cor- 
rectly. The slight cues of one and two 
must differ greatly in differently struc- 
tured regions of the skin, but they may 
be almost identical in bilaterally sym- 
metrical regions. 

Bilateral transfer of motor skills. From 
many experiments it appears clear that 
skill acquired in a particular task by 
practice with one hand can often be 
carried over to the other hand or even 
to the foot — often but not in every 
case. 

Ball tossing showed transfer from the 
right hand to the left in five of Swift's 
six subjects (1903). Measured in terms 
of saving, the transfer effect was large, 
amounting to about % of the work which 
would otherwise have been required 
from the left hand. The most obvious 
factor in the transfer effect was the 
carrying over of efficient methods of 
handling the balls, of throwing them so 
as to avoid collisions, and of recovering 
control after a poor throw. 

Somewhat similar to ball-tossing, 
though simpler, is the game utilized by 
Munn (1938) in a transfer experiment 
with practice and control groups of 50 
students each.* Both groups took a fore- 


test of 50 trials with the left hand; the 
transfer group then made 500 trials with 
the right hand in the course of an hour, 
the control group resting for this length 
of time, and finally both groups took 
the after-test of 50 trials with the left 
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Fig. 24-2. (Swift, 1903.) Transfer from right to 
left hand in hall tossing. Successive practice 
method. Two balls were to be kept in the air 
by tossing them alternately. A trial ended when 
O failed to catch a ball, and the score for the trial 
was the number of catches. Ten trials a day. 
The curves give smoothed averages. When the 
right hand had attained an average score of 100, 
the left hand began its practice. A and B were 
right-handed subjects. A shows a positive trans- 
fer effect, since his left hand improved much 
more rapidly than the right; but B’s curve shows 
no sign of transfer, perhaps because, though quite 
skillful, he was not analytical in his work. 

hand. (The experiment was conducted 
as an individual, not a group experi- 
ment.) The right-hand gain of the 
transfer group was considerable, from 
a score of 73 points in the first 50 to 
a score of 108 points in the last 50 trials. 
This group scored 50 points with the 
left hand before and 78 points after the 
right-hand practice, whereas the gain 
of the control group was only ’from 48 
to 57 points. The lower an individual's 
initial score, the larger on the whole 
was his gain, but the positive transfer 
effect showed in all parts of the dk- 
tribution, as shown in this breakdown: 
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Initial left-hand score 
sto or less 21-40 41-60 61-80 81-100 

Gain of T group 45 40 23 21 15 

Gain of C group 14 9 14 6 —4 


According to the spontaneous com- 
ments of Munn's subjects, what was 
learned and carried over from the right 
to the left hand consisted largely of 
points of technique. 

In Cook’s extensive study of cross edu- 
cation (1933, 1934b, 1935) one major 
purpose was to test the following hy- 
pothesis: transfer from one performing 
member to another will be greatest 
in the case of symmetrical members 
(hand to hand or foot to foot), next 
gi'eatest in the case of same-sided mem- 
bers (between right hand and foot or 
between left hand and foot), and least 
in the case of the diagonal members. 
This thesis was confirmed in mirror 
tracing and also in blindfold following 
of the irregular path shown in Figure 
24-3. Some of the results are presented 




Fig. 24-3. Diagram of stylus “maze” used by 
Cook (1934b). The heavy line shows the course 
of a groove, % in wide and 48 in long. The 
groove flared out beneath so as to accommodate 
a washer attached to the lower end of the stylus. 
The washer held the stylus in the groove, while 
leaving it free to move along the groove. The 
stylus lod was attached to a handle or, for use 
with the foot, to the under side of a sandal. Vi- 
sion of the maze was excluded by a screen. O 
was informed that the path extended in general 
from left to right and that it was w^inding but 
had no blind alleys. He was to try for speed. 

in Figure 24-4. In this experiment Cook 
hoped to avoid such obvious “identical 
elements" as the visual cues which are 
essential in ball tossing or mirror trac- 


ing and which are the same whether 
the right or left hand is doing the work 
— or such as the verbalized rule often 
found helpful by human subjects for 
keeping out of blind alleys (p. 651) — 
or even such as emotional adjustment 
to the whole laboratory situation. Still 
there were some “identical elements" 
left. The path remained objectively 
the same and in the same position, so 
that when O had become acquainted 
with the pattern he could make good 
use of it whatever member was follow- 
ing the pattern. He learned also how 
to manage the stylus so as to avoid 
blocking his own movement by exces- 
sive pressure against either side of the 
groove. These factors would account 
for some transfer, but they would not 
explain why transfer was greatest to 
the symmetrical members and least to 
the diagonal ones. Factors of a more 
physiological sort would demand con- 
sideration. 

As pointed out by Milisen &: Van 
Riper (1939), movements of the right 
and left hands are not bilaterally sym- 
metrical unless they are mirror images 
of each other. If the right hand moves 
to the right and the left hand simul- 
taneously to the left, these movements 
are symmetrical and easily combined. 
If the right hand moves clockwise 
around a circle, the left hand must 
move counterclockwise in order to take 
full advantage of bilateral symmetry. 
These authors found most transfer from 
one hand to the other when the required 
movements were symmetrical. In their 
experiment O moved a stylus as rapidly 
as possible around a slot shaped some- 
what like a clover leaf. In the fore- 
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Fir.. 24-4. (Data from Cook, 1934!).) Practice 
cmve.s for a foot following an unseen groove with 
a stylus. The course of the groove is shown in 
Figure 24*3. We have plotted the data by aid 
of the etpiation on page 737, using seinilo^ 
paper. The line marked “direct practice of 
foot" gives the Means for 60 students who learned 
the Usk “from sciatch" to an appioxima.Ve prac- 
tice level, half of them using the righj^ foot and 
half the left foot. Each of the othe<^ lines gives 
the means of 20 students who practiced with 
the foot after 20 trials with the oihei' foot, or 
after practice with the hand on the same side, 
or with the hand on the opposite side. ..Since the 
lines are merely fitted “by the eye" to th«e data 
points, we cannot be too sure of the exact slopes 
or of the exact y-intercepts (where n = o\. Tak- 
ing the lines as they stand we can infer (1) that 
all the transfer groups started off beVtcr than 
the group that started from scratch, (2): that they 
improved more rapidly, and (3) that t^he transfer 
effect v/as greatest from the symmetrrical mem- 
ber and least from the diagonal mem^ber. Cook’s 
data for transfer to the hands are les s regular but 
do show positive transfer effects wjiich are least 
from the diagonal member, and abc^ut equal from 
the symmetrical and from the sam^;.8ide member. 
This method of computing transl^-er effects does 
at least make a serious effort to, utilize all the 
data. 

and after- tests his left-hand speed was 
measured in both directions, clockwise 


and counterclockwise. In between he 
practiced with the right hand in one 
direction, clockwise for half of the group 
and counterclockwise for the other half. 
The after-test showed for the whole 
group some transfer gain of the left hand 
in both directions, but reliably greater 
gain in the direction opposite to that 
of the right-hand practice. This re- 
sult, the authors say, cannot possibly 
be explained by “common elements” of 
technique and knowledge the ob- 
jective pattern. Bilaterally symmetrical 
coordinations of muscular movement 
must play a part. 

Transfer in mirror tracing. Tracing a 
star-shaped ftgure with a pencil or stylus, 
when the figure cannot be seen directly 
but only in a mirror, is a familiar labo- 
ratory experiment which yields a large 
practice effect. Usually the figure to 
be traced lies on the table with the 
mirror standing vertically beyond the 
figure. In this position the mirror re- 
verses the forward and backward direc- 
tions while leaving right and left un- 
changed. A right-left line calls for the 
usual eye-hand coordination, a front- 
back line must be reversed jin the trac- 
ing, and an oblique line must be re- 
versed as regards its front-back com- 
ponent but left unchanged as regards its 
right-left component. The beginner has 
surprising difficulty with this task but 
he improves rapidly. 

This experiment, introduced by Starch 
(1910a), is a favorite in transfer studies 
and a positive transfer effect from one 
hand to the other is usually found. 
Ewert (1926) found some of the older 
claims excessive because of their failure 
to allow for the practice afforded by 
the fore-test. His own experiments still 
showed a net gain from transfer when a 
control group was introduced as a cor- 
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rective. Cook (1933), attaching the trac- 
ing stylus to a sandal, found consider- 
able transfer from hand to foot and 
from foot to hand. 

Not exactly mirror tracing, but mirror 
aiming, was tried out in a transfer ex- 
periment by Bray (1928). Instead of 
tracing a star, O hit at a target with a 
pencil held in the hand or strapped 
to the foot. The target was a vertical 
line on a frontal-parallel sheet of paper 
straight in front of O’s hand or foot, 
concealed by a screen from direct vision 
but visible in a mirror. The mirror 
stood at the side and reversed right and 
left. O was required to keep time with 
a metronome and make 36 hits per min- 
ute. In trying to correct his aim be- 
tween hits, he fell victim to the mirror 
reversal, but improvement occurred, and 
there were substantial transfer effects 


both from hand to hand and from hand 
to foot (Fig. 24-5). 

' Retrospective reports by Bray’s sub- 
jects, along with his own observations 
on their behavior, cast some light on 
the question of what is transferred 
from hand to foot or from foot to 
hand. 

1. Some method was found for allow- 
ing for the mirror effect. Most com- 
monly O learned to disregard the visual 
appearance except for taking note of an 
error and to rely on kinesthesis in cor- 
recting his aim. Another method was 
to make a reverse correction; if the n^t 
appeared too far to the left, the aii^ 
was still farther to the left. Still an- 
other was to take the frame of the mirror 
as the guide and to aim closer to the 
frame or farther from it. 

2. O learned to avoid the impulsive 



Tr^o/S 

Fig. 24-5. (From Bray, 1928.) Foot mirror-aiming practice, with and without transfer from hand 
practice. A “trial” consisted of 10 successive hits at the target. The control group of 24 students 
used the foot without previous hand practice in hitting at the mirror-target; the transfer group 
of 37 students had at least 10 trials with the hand before starting foot practice; the instructed group 
of 17 students had no preliminary practice but were familiarized with the apparatus and the mirror 
effect by visual demonstration along with information on an efficient way of correcting errors and 
overcoming the mirror effect. Such instruction, as the curves show, was of appreciable help in the 
foot performance, but transfer from hand practice was still more hislpfuL 
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ovcrcorrection which was a disturbing 
factor in the early trials. 

3. O lost the nervousness and self- 
consciousness which were common at the 
start. “After a few trials the nervous 
attitude disappeared and was replaced 
by an air of confidence. Usually, but 
not always, the confident attitude was 
carried over to practice with the other 
limb.“ 

Neurology of bilateral transfer. It 
seems almost certain that the locus of 
any practice effect is the cerebral hemi- 
spheres and that practice leaves behind 
some change in the neural structure or 
condition. In case of bilateral transfer, 
the operating mechanisms have in part 
a different cerebral localization, since 
the right side of the body is connected 
most directly with the left hemisphere, 
and the left with the right, Lashley 
(1924) cauterized the right precentral 
gyre, i.e., the motor area for the left 
side of the body, in a monkey, leaving 
the right hand the preferred hand for 
fine work. The animal in this state 
learned to open three latch boxes, ma- 
nipulating the latches with the right 
hand and using the left arm only as a 
prop. In a second operation the motor 
area for the right hand was destroyed, 
leaving the right hand weak and stiff 
and the left, now partially recovered, 
the preferred hand. Tested with the 
same latch boxes the animal in the first 
^ few trials tried to use the right hand, as 
he had learned to do, but shifted to the 
left hand with very little further prac- 
tice. Evidently neither motor area 
could have been the locus of the neural 
change produced by the practice. From 
Lashley’s description of the animal's be- 
havior, it is clear that acquaintance 
with the boxes as objects was retained, 
Aft^r the second operation the monkey 
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attacked the latches In the right way 
but was weak and awkward with bk 
right hand and simply substituted the 
more convenient member. In the origi- 
nal learning he had probably developed 
no new motor coordinations but had 
merely adapted old movements to the 
characteristics of the latches and boxes 
which he learned by vision combined 
with manipulation. The locus of such 
learning, from all we know of the brain, 
may extend widely over the cortex, into 
the premotor, parietal and occipital 
regions. Transfer shows that either 
hand is available for the use of the 
same high-level cerebral mechanism. 

MEMORY TRAINING 

It is rather curious that, while positive 
results on bilateral transfer have awak- 
ened surprise, such results have been 
expected when the broader question of 
transfer was broached and the relatively 
negative results sometimes announced 
have been received with skepticism. 
The belief in “formal discipline" seems 
deeply ingrained. Belief in the efficacy 
of memory training, certainly a wide- 
spread belief, was emphatically called 
in question by William James. In his 
view retentiveness was a physiological 
trait which varied with the individual 
constitution, with age, and with the con- 
dition of health, but was not susceptible 
to training. He endeavored to put his 
hypothesis to test by some experiments 
(1890, I, p. 666) which were the first 
experiments on transfer, aside from 
those on cross education. His subjects 
first measured their speed of learning 
the verses of one poet, then trained 
themselves at length in memorizing 
those of another poet, and finally came 
back to the first poet and determined 
whether they could memorize fiis poems 
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more quickly than before. The results 
showed little transfer effect, and such 
improvement as did appear was at- 
tributed to better methods of memoriz- 
ing rather than to any improvement in 
retentiveness. 

Rapid improvement in memorizing a 
particular kind of material. James did 
not state how much his Os gained in the 
practice series itself, but from other ex- 
periments in learning the poems of a 
single author it is certain that great im- 
provement can occur. Ebert & Meu- 
mann (1905) conducted a practice ex- 
periment in the memorizing of non- 
sense syllables and found great improve- 
ment, which consisted largely in better 
technique. The learners tried out vari- 
ous devices to assist in the memorizing, 
abandoned those which were found use- 
less and kept the good ones. They 
found rhythmic grouping a help. They 
learned to avoid farfetched '‘associa- 
tions.'' They discovered, to their own 
surprise, that they were capable of memo- 
rizing lists of nonsense syllables, and 
gained confidence and interest in the 
work. They eliminated worry, strain 
and the useless muscular tensions which 
occur in performing an unfamiliar and 
difficult task. They became '‘adapted” 
to the experimenter and to the labora- 
tory conditions. 

Practice in memorizing lists of non- 
sense syllables, or stanzas of Spenser's 
Faerie Qiieene, or any other specific 
kind of lesson, enables the learner to 
memorize that kind of lesson with 
greatly increased ease and speed. Shall 
we call this gain a transfer effect or 
simply a ' practice effect? It can be 
called a transfer effect, since the specific 
associations established differ from one 
list or s(anza to another. It is transfer 
witjiin a narrow range, and the interest- 


ing question is whether a more general 
memorizing ability is developed by prac- 
tice with one kind of lesson and carried 
over to other kinds. 

Meager transfer from one kind of mem- 
ory lesson to other kinds. In the fa- 
mous study just mentioned Ebert & 
Meumann were interested in broad 
transfer effects. Before and after the 
practice in learning nonsense syllables 
they had their Os memorize lists of 
letters, numbers, disconnected words, 
vocabularies, prose passages, poems, and 
meaningless visual figures. The aft^r- 
tests often showed some improvement 
over the fore-tests, and the authors con- 
cluded that a broad transfer effect was 
demonstrated. The lack of any control 
group was a serious defect in their ex- 
periment, as Dearborn (1909) proved by 
repeating the experiment without the 
practice series, and obtaining pretty 
much the same gains from fore-test to 
after-test. The fore-tests had provided 
enough specific practice with the various 
test materials to produce considerable 
improvement even without any “spread” 
of the ability acquired in the practice 
series. Reed (1917) repeated Ebert k 
Meumann's entire experiment on a prac- 
tice group of eight students, with a con- 
trol group of five students, and obtained 
only small net transfer gains, along with 
losses, in spite of large gains in the 
nonsense-syllable practice series. There 
was certainly no sign of a broad spread 
of the acquired memorizing ability. 

One difficulty with these broad trans- 
fer experiments is that of obtaining U 
control group matched with the trans^r 
group in all the varied fore- tests. An 
experiment of Sleight (1911) was ade- 
quate in this respect and is perhaps all 
the better for having been done on 
young subjects (84 school girls, average 
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age 12 years, 8 months). On the basis 
of fore-test results in ten various mem- 
ory tasks, four equated groups were 
formed. Three groups practiced mem- 
orizing either poetry, or the substance of 
prose passages, or tables of measures ajrid 
similar quantitative facts. A contrdl 
group took the fore-, mid- and after- 
tests but occupied tliemselves with arith- 
metic or other school work while the 
other groups \vere engaged in memory 
practice. The test materials were care- 
fully prepared and rotated so as to 
avoid errors due to unequal tests. 

Chitdr^n \ • 
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Fig. 84*6. (Data from Sleight, 1911.) Distribu- 
tion of net group gains and losses in the final 
tests after memory practice. Children: 3 practice 
gioups and 10 tests, yielding 30 net gains or 
losses which are here expressed as multiples of 
their respective PEd,f,. By chance about half of 
these ditlerences would lie between ±i PEaiff. 
Actually 13 of the 30 differences lie between these 
limits. 'The distribution could result from zero 
transfer effect and chance variation, except for 
the two laige gains which are mentioned in the 
text. The second distribution is from Sleight’s 
similar experiment on adults and shows one clear 
negative effect and an apparent surplus of small 
positive effects. 

Sleight's results showed no general im- 
provement in memory resulting from 
the practice. Net gains and losses of 
the practice groups were equally numer- 
ous, and very few of them were sta- 
tistically significant. The two groups 
which practiced memorizing poetry and 
tables of measures showed significant 
positive transfer effects in the memoriz- 
ing of nonsense syllable lists, apparently 
due to the device of using rhythm. In 


a similar though less extensive expert* 
ment on adult subjects. Sleight found 
one significant transfer effect but a 
negative one: after practice in learning 
the substance of prose passages the 
adult Os showed a net loss in memoriz- 
ing relatively meaningless material, 
which they reported to be quite distaste- 
ful after the more interesting work of 
the practice period. Aside from these 
few instances, the net gains and losses 
were small and show a chance distribu- 
tion (Fig. 24-6). 

Training in efRcient methods of mem- 
orizing. One who is trying his best to 
learn a certain kind of material picks 
up techniques suited to that material. 
If generalized, these techniques might 
be useful with other materials, but the 
learner is too busy with his specific task 
to attempt any generalization. So his 
techniques remain untransferable, but 
an instructor might make them more 
transferable. This possibility was tested 
by Woodrow (1927). He divided a class 
of students into three groups. The con- 
trol did only the fore- and after-tests. 
The uninstructed practice group de- 
voted a total of 3 hours (in 8 periods 
spread over 4 weeks) to ifiemorizing 
poems and nonsense syllables. The in- 
structed group divided the same total 
time between instruction in “proper 
methods of memorizing" and exercises in 
memorizing poems and syllables. The 
fore- and after-tests included memory 
span for lists of consonants, Turkish- 
English vocabularies, dates of events, 
poems and prose passages verbatim, and 
the substance of information items. 

In the after-tests the practice group 
was only about equal to the control, 
but the instructed group definitely sur- 
passed both the other groups in every 
test. “In short, the experiment shows 
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that in a case where one kind 
of training — ^undirected drill — produces 
amounts of transference which are some- 
times positive and sometimes negative, 
but always small, another kind of train- 
ing with the same drill material may 
result in a transference, the effects of 
which are uniformly large and positive." 

What were these "proper methods of 
memorizing" in which training was 
given? Woodrow gives the following 
list. 

1, Learning by wholes. 

2. Use of active self-testing. 

S. Use of grouping and rhythm. 

4. Attention to meaning and use of images 
and symbols to embody meaning. 

5. Mental alertness and concentration. 

6. Confidence in one’s ability to memorize. 

7. In certain cases, as in learning nonsense 
syllables, the use of secondary associations. 

TRAINING IN 
OBSERVATION 

Can you train a person to be a good 
general observer by giving him intensive 
practice in some particular task that 
calls for quick or accurate observation? 
Thorndike & Woodworth (1901) put this 
question to the test as part of an attack 
on the whole doctrine of formal disci- 
pline. In one experiment the practice 
consisted in estimating rectangular 
areas of 10-100 sq. cm. After each esti- 
mate O was informed of the true area 
and thus his improvement was assured. 
Before and after this special training he 
was tested in estimating the areas of 
other rectangles and also of triangles and 
various shapes. Similar experiments 
gave practice in the estimation of lengths 
and weights. The general result was 
Aat improvement from fore-test to after- 
test though often shown was undepend- 
able and seldom as great as the improve- 
ment in the practiced^ task. The trans- 


fer effects obtained were due, as far as 
the authors could discover, to specific 
methods, ideas and useful habits that 
were carried over from the practice 
series to the after-test. For example, 
one O tended to overestimate the small 
areas presented in the practice series. 
Discovering this error he corrected his 
estimates and carried over the correction 
to the larger areas of the test series 
which he was therefore likely to under- 
estimate. There was sometimes a trans- 
fer of emotional adjustment. One per- 
son who was timid and overcautious 
in the fore-test gained confidence duV- 
ing the long practice series and carried 
over this confidence to the after-test. 

I’he same authors made much use 
of cancelation test material which af- 
fords plenty of opportunity for practice 
in certain discriminations with transfer 
tests on other discriminations. (See 
Martinis later experiment below.) The 
results were similar to those just stated, 
and the conclusion seemed logical, 
though it aroused considerable dissent 
at the time: "There is no inner necessity 
for improvement of one function to 
improve others closely similar to it, due 
to a subtle transfer of practice. . . . Im- 
provement in them seems due to definite 
factors." These authors sometimes 
spoke of these definite factors as common 
elements or identical elements, and 
Thorndike said later (1903, 1913), "A 
change in one function alters any other 
only in so far as the two functions have 
as factors identical elements." 

As between the theories of formal 
discipline and of identical elements, 
psychological discussion has usually 
favored the latter, since it seems in- 
evitable that there must be something 
common to two performances if training 
in one has any effect on the other (H. E- 
O. James, 1950; Katona, 1940, p. 114)* 
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Not all psychologists like the phrase, 
“identical elements/' which suggests an* 
atomistic approach. Probably “com- 
mon factors" would be more generally 
acceptable. The theory can serve as a 
guidepost, pointing toward sometlpng 
definite and concrete as the cause bf 
any transfer effect, as against anything 
akin to formal discipline. 

In a critical review of numerous ex- 
periments, sofne of them quite recent, on 
training in perception, E. J. Gibson 
(1953) shows that the problem of transfer 
is part of the more general problem, how 
perceptual improvement is possible. 

A cancelation experiment in transfer. Of 
the many experiments on transfer that have 
used this sort of material, perhaps the most 


To be canceled 

Gain tn speed 

a-t words in 

Spanish prose 

6.44 words 

a and t in a mixed 
letter series 

4.91 letters 

A in a mixed 
letter scries 

3-99 A’s 

B in a mixed 
letter series 

1.13 B’s 

Number groups con- 
taining both 4 and 7 

1 .08 groups 

e-s words in 

Spanish prose 

0.02 words 

e and s in a mixed 
letters series 

— 3.89 letters 


thorough is that of Martin (1915). His sub- 
jects were boys 11-13 years of age, 36 in the 
practice group and 40 in the control group. 
All the boys were first assembled and given 
an initial test series, consisting of two 1- 
minute trials in several cancelation tasks. 
The practice group and the control group 
were nearly equal in this initial test, the prac- 
tice group being slightly superior. The prac- 
tice group then worked 40 minutes a day for 
16 days on a single task, the canceling of 
words containing both a and t in English 
prose from a book of no special interest to 
these boys. Improvement was marked. At 
the beginning of practice the average number 


of words canceled was 10:26 per minute; at 
the end of practice the average had risen to 
26.65 words per minute. The errors con- 
sisted mostly in omitting words that should 
have been canceled. Accuracy was therefor* 
measured by dividing the number of words 
canceled by the number that should have 
been canceled in the reading matter covered 
by the subject. So measured the accuracy of 
the practice group in its special task was 79 
percent at the start and increased gradually 
to 96 percent at the finish. When the prac- 
tice was completed, the boys of both groups 
were reassembled and put through tlie same 
tests as at the outset. The gain from fore- 
test to after-test of the control group was de- 
ducted from that of the practice group, and 
the remainder was taken as the net gain or 
transfer effect. The transfer effects shown in 
the table are to be compared with the direct- 
practice gain of 16.39 'vords per minute in 
speed, and of 17 percent in accuracy. 


P.E. 

Gain in accuracy 

P.E. 

0.38 

1 % 

1.92 

1.S5 

6% 

1.30 

>•39 

- >% 

0.62 

0-93 

- 3 % 

1.06 

0.83 

- 7 % 

1.13 

0.36 

->6% 

2.11 

1.78 

- 37o 

0*75 

What these boys learned in 

their long and 


intensive practice in canceling English a*t 
words included: (1) facility in finding a and 
t; (2) knowledge of English words containing 
or not containing, both of these letters: (3) 
a habit of rapid work in cancelation. Of 
these transferable factors, the first would help 
in the first tliree tests in the table, and the first 
and second might interfere with the execu- 
tion of the last two tests — as the .results indi- 
cate. The speed habit could be and appar- 
ently was carried over into all of the after- 
tests, with bad results on accuracy. This 
type of negative transfer effect is probably 
rather general. When one is adjusted fdr a 
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rapid tempo one does not readily slow down 
— say at the entrance to a village after the 
open road. 

TRANSFER IN MAZE 
LEARNING 

Maze running is so open and observable 
a form of behavior, in either human 
or animal subjects, that it affords a 


different mazes in the same laboratory 
(University of Chicago, under Carr) by 
Wiltbank (1919). Five mazes were used, 
each group of rats learning the five in 
a different order and finally relearning 
the one with which it had started. The 
transfer effect was positive throughout. 
Combining all the groups we have the 
percents saved in each successive maze 
as compared with the maze learned first: 



Maze No. 2 

No. 3 

No. 4 

No. 5 

lielearning 
No. I 

Saving in trials 

42 

4 > 

54 

52 

7 » 

“ “ errors 

70 

79 

82 

82 

94 

" “ time 

83 

87 

91 

90 

92 


good opportunity for the study of what 
is learned — as we have seen, page 626 — 
and for the study of what is transferred 
from one learning process to another. 
The method usually employed is that 
of successive practice. First one maze 
is learned and then another. Both posi- 
tive and negative transfer effects can be 
demonstrated in this way and sometimes 
the helpful or harmful behavior carried 
over from one maze to another can be 
brought clearly to light. 

The study of transfer in maze learning 
began with Webb (1917), who used rats 
and human subjects. The latter learned 
stylus mazes of the same patterns as 
the enclosed mazes learned by the rats. 
Some patterns were designed to give a 
negative transfer effect (an alley which 
was blind in one maze was a part of the 
true path in the other, etc.). The ex- 
pected negative effect was not obtained 
except in certain parts of a maze; the 
maze as a whole always showed a positive 
effect. Transfer was fully as good in 
the rats as in the human subjects. 
Hunter (1922) using other mazes con- 
firmed Webb's finding that the transfer 
effect from one maze to another was 
usus^ positive. 

Tlft^^ork of Webb was repeated with 


On the whole, the positive transfer effect 
is cumulative up to and including the 
fourth maze learned, and the relearn- 
ing of the original maze shows some re- 
tention of the original learning in spite 
of the other mazes learned in the in- 
terim. The justification for this last 
statement is the sharp increase in the 
last column in trials and errors saved. 
The investigator himself was dubious 
regarding both of the conclusions we 
have just drawn because he found many 
exceptions; but on the whole the con- 
clusions seem warranted by the data. 

Cumulative transfer has at any rate 
been demonstrated in subsequent ex- 
periments. Bunch (1944) found that 
students' interest was maintained when 
a series of different settings of the punch- 
board maze (p. 651) was presented for 
mastery, either all in one session or one 
maze per day. With the one-per-day 
arrangement the saving was as follows in 
successive mazes compared with learning 
from scratch: 

Maze No, 2 No, 5 No, 4 No, 5 
Saving in trials 30 38 50 56 

“ “ errors 43 51 61 69 

If a stylus maze, after being learned 
in one position, is then presented in a 
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Fir.. 24*7. (After Marx, 1944, p, 16,) 
C'umulative positive transfer effect. 
Rats. 25 in number, had 10 trials on 
one maze the tirst day, lo trials on an- 
other maze the second day, and so on 
for 12 days. The mazes were all of 
similar structure, being pieces of the 
multiple r maze shown in our Figure 
21-4, p. 619, some to be run in the for- 
ward and some in the leverse direction. 
^ Possible inequalities in difficulty were 
ironed out by a counterbalanced order 
of mazes for the group as a whole. 
The figure shows the Mean number of 
errors on each trial for the first maze, 
the fourth, the eighth, and the twelfth. 
The “running” of these rats was actu- 
ally swimming, since the mazes were 
flooded with water. The author’s 
analysis showed that improvement con- 
tinued throughout the whole scries of 12 mazes, though with typical negative acceleration. 

This tridimensional plot shows the piacticc curves for the separate mazes by the lines that slope 
down to the right, and the improvement from maze to maze by the lines that slope down to the left, 
d hese transfer lines show the improvement in the first trial on successive mazes, in the second trial, 
and so on. The whole stirfacc descends but flattens out in both directions. 

new position, considerable new learning like the usual learning curve, is nega- 
is necessary but less than in the first lively accelerated, the gain from succes- 
])osition. If it is presented successively sive tasks becoming smaller and smaller, 
in four positions, each differing by To obtain a regular curve of this sort 
90° from the one beiore, the improve- we need uniform tasks. A parallel case 
ment is progressive, the transfer effect cu- is afforded by practice in memorizing 
inula tive (Higginson, 1938; Langhorne, lists of nonsense syllables, the lists be- 
1948). ing similar in make-up and matched in 

As part of a larger experiment Marx difficulty. The negatively accelerated 
(1944) put a group of rats through a practice curve so obtained can well 
series of 12 rather similar water mazes be called a transfer-learning curve (p. 
and found improvement to continue 744). 

throughout the series, though the gains lliere must be a transfer- forget ting 
from maze to maze became smaller as curve as well as a transfer-learning curve, 
the seiies advanced (Fig. 24-7). but the curve need not have the same 

These experiments on cumulative shape as the usual curve of forgetting 
transfer provide what we may call a which calls for the relearning of the 
normal transfer-learning curve, i.e., a same task as has been learned before, 
normal curve of acquisition of transfer- whereas the transfer-forgetting curve 
able skill, knowledge, and adjustment, calls for the learning of a 'new task. 
The curve is “normal” because the sue- usually one that is similar to a previously 
cessive tasks are similar in kind and learned task. This problem was investi- 
equal in difficulty (the tasks being given gated by Bunch (1941) with results such 
in counterbalanced order). This curve, as are shown in Figure 24-8. The trans^ 
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fer effect was much more persistent than 
the retention of a particular maze. 
After 120 days the two effects were prac- 
tically equal. After 30 days, as the 
figure shows, the rats that had learned 
the test maze had a great advantage 



Fig. 24-8. (Bunch, 1941-) Transfer compared 
with retention after lapses of time since original 
learning. The final task for the rats was to 
escape by swimming from a 14-iinit T maze 
flooded with water. The “first learning” for the 
retention groups was the learning of that same 
maze to the same criterion (three consecutive er- 
rorless trials). Thus the retention curve is the 
standard curve of retention (or of forgetting) 
with the saving measured in terms of errors. For 
the transfer groups the “first learning” was 
similar, except that the maze was shorter (five 
units) and dilferent in details and that only three 
trials were given. The retention percent and 
the transfer percent were both based on the 
Mean score of a large control group which 
learned the 14-unit maze from scratch in 20.4 
trials, making 203 errors in the process and re- 
quiring 1252 seconds to do the job. Retention 
and transfer curves for trials and time saved 
are similar to those reproduced here for errors 
saved. Massed trials were used in each learning 
series. Each point on the curves shows the score 
of a different group of rats. 

over the rats that had merely had some 
practice in a similar maze; but at 120 
days the advantage was gone. The de- 
uils of the particular maze were for- 
gotten, and what was retained was 
merely what could be carried over from 
a similar maze. Human maze studies 


by Husband (1947) led to about the 
same conclusion. 

These and other results obtained in 
Bunch's laboratory led him to formu- 
late (1939, 1941) an important distinc- 
tion between two classes of factors in 
transfer. We may call them broad and 
narrow factors. The broad class in- 
cludes adaptation and emotional adjust- 
ment to laboratory apparatus and test 
situations, along with techniques and 
ways of attacking mazes or, for another 
example, ways of attacking lists of ncm- 
sense syllables. Such factors can be de- 
veloped in one maze or list as readily 
in another. Some of these factors arc 
of course broader, more widely applica- 
ble, than others, but they all differ from 
the strictly narrow factors such as a 
particular maze pattern or of the content 
of a particular list of syllables. In the 
process of learning a particular task both 
kinds of factors come into play and re- 
ceive reinforcement. But the broad fac- 
tors are better retained than the narrow 
ones, as indicated by the curves of Figure 
24-8. A narrow factor such as the habit 
of making a left turn at the first choice 
point would be subject to much non- 
reinforcement and extinction, but a 
broad factor such as not being afraid of 
E, or such as expecting some reward for 
work, would stand up in a variety of 
laboratory situations and be maintained. 

The reality of certain broad transfer 
factors has long been evident in the 
laboratory. When a rat without pre- 
liminary experience is placed at the en- 
trance of a maze, he crouches in a corner 
or tries to escape over the walls, and so 
makes slow progress in learning the 
maze. His fear can usually be overcome 
by a few short sessions of handling by 
E, with food given in the maze or similar 
piece of apparatus. Even a problem 
box is similar enough; a rat that has 
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found food in a box and learned to 
operate its mechanism shows a marked 
positive transfer effect when subse- 
quently placed in a maze (Jackson, 1932). 
He is rid of his fear and also provided 
with a positive incentive for activity. ^ 

A fairly broad technique acquired in 
maze running is one that enables a rat 
to avoid blind alleys or waste little time 
in exploring them. Wiltbank (1919) 
found his individual rats differing con- 
siderably in this respect, some of them 
becoming so clever as to run a new maze 
without entering any blind alleys. Since 
the alleys in Wiltbank’s mazes were all 
straight and fairly short, the technique 
may have consisted in visual discrimina- 
tion of a dead end from an open corner. 
In the mazes used by Marx (1944) the 
blind alleys were T-shaped like those in 
our Figure 21-4, p. 619, so that the rat 
had to penetrate the alley deeply before 
bringing the dead end into view; but 
experience in a series of such mazes, 
Marx found, enabled the rat more and 
more to avoid exploring the far ends of 
the alleys. Dashiell also (1920) found 
rats acquiring a transferable ability to 
detect a blind alley without exploring it 
to the end. In many types of problem 
situations, probably, experience enables 
the learner to pick up cues that are 
widely applicable as guides for approach 
or avoidance. 

We have been reporting instances of 
successful transfer from one task to an- 
other and should add that maze experi- 
ments sometimes fail to yield transfer 
effects even when positive effects would 
be expected because the first and second 
maze patterns have much in common 
(Huang & Chang, 1935; Jones & Batalla, 
1944). The new task seems to dominate 
as a whole and prevent analysis and 
the utilization of “narrow” abilities ac- 
quired ill the mastery of a preceding 


task. Specific choices that have been 
successful in the first usk may have to 
be reversed in the second task, as in a 
simple T maze, the rats having first 
learned to go to the left for food and 
then being required to go to the right. 
Positive transfer of the old habit gives a 
negative transfer effect in the learning 
of the new habit. This negative effect is 
not too difficult for the rats to overcome, 
but in a somewhat more complex situa- 
tion the transfer may make it impossible 
for rats to shift consistently to the new 
habit (Carmichael, 1938, 1951). 

TRANSFER IN TERMS 
OF STIMULUS AND 
RESPONSE 

Instead of investigating the transfer of 
“abilities” — whether broad or narrow in 
scope — the psychologist may well be- 
come more analytical and consider speci- 
fic stimulus-response units. So reasoned 
Poffenberger (1915). Such units, built 
up to great strength in the mastery of 
one task, may be helpful in a second 
task or may be useless and even disturb- 
ing. The transfer effect may be posi- 
tive, zero, or negative. To bring to 
light negative or zero effects, £ must rule 
out general adaptation to the laboratory 
situation, apparatus, and test materials, 
since such adaptation will certainly yield 
a large positive transfer effect. Poffen- 
berger accordingly selected subjects who 
were already familiar with laboratory 
conditions and test materials. He used 
tasks of the paired-associates type, con- 
sisting therefore of stimulus-response 
units. In several days of practice, for 
example, the transfer group ^responded 
100 times to a list of 50 adjectives by 
saying the opposite of each. In the 
fore- and after-tests this group and a con- 
trol group responded to the same list of 
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adjectives by giving an appropriate noun 
for each. So, the stimulus word broad 
called for the response narrow in the 
practice series but for a response such as 
street or shoe in the fore- and after-tests. 
The transfer group had to inhibit its 
well-established responses in order to 
respond correctly in the after-test. The 
results showed the predicted negative 
transfer effect, since the transfer group 
made no gain from fore-test to after-test 
whereas the control group gained 20 per 
cent in speed. In other experiments a 
predicted positive or zero effect was ob- 
tained. Poffenberger's conclusions were, 
essentially, that the transfer effect from 
the learning of one task to the perform- 
ance of a second task should be: 

1. Positive, when the same stimuli call for 
the same responses in both tasks; 

2. Negative, when the same stimuli call for 
different responses in the two tasks; 

3. Zero, when both stimuli and responses 
are different in the two tasks. 

In letter symbols: 

1. — Rj followed by should give a 

positive transfer effect; 

2. — R^ followed by — R, should give a 
negative transfer effect; 

3. — R^ followed by — Rg should give a 
zero transfer effect. 

A fourth possibility, not examined at 
that time, is that the two tasks call for 
the same responses though not to the 
same stimuli. For example, let the first 
task call for the opposites of these 
stimulus words: 

SloWf Poor, Few, Near, Good, Strong, Cheap 

and let the second task call for synonyms 
of these stimulus words: 

Rapid, Wealthy, Numerous, Distant, Wicked, 
Feeble, Cosily 

What transfer effect would you predict? 

Wylie (1919) considered this fourth 


case and predicted a positive transfer ef- 
fect. He argued that the effect should 
be positive when the second task de- 
mands the same responses as the first 
task even though the stimuli are differ- 
ent. In letter symbols: 

4. — Rj followed by — R^ should give a 
positive transfer effect. 

Wylie tested his hypothesis by the suc- 
cessive practice method with rats as sub- 
jects. His apparatus (Fig. 24-9) com- 



Fic. 24-9. Diagram of apparatus used by Wylie 
(1919). F, food box in which the rat gets a pie- 
limiiiaiy nibble, being then thrust out into the 
alley. A, from which he finds his way back to the 
food liox by one of the side alleys, B and C. 
S,S,. small sounders emitting clicks when the 
rat has entered the “wrong” alley; L,L, small 
lights for similar use. Grids in the floor of the 
side alleys deliver shocks for the same purpose. 

prised a food box and an adjacent main 
alley from which two side alleys led back 
to the food box. His procedure was first 
to motivate the rat by giving him a nib- 
ble of food in the food box, then to push 
him out into the main alley and let him 
find his way back by one of the side 
alleys. When the rat entered one of 
the side alleys, E sometimes lighted up 
that alley as a signal that the door from 
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that alley into the food box was closed 
and the door from the other side alley 
open. Sometimes E did not give the 
signal but left the door open from the 
alley which the rat had entered. The 
rat learned in a long series of trials to 
enter an alley, whisk around quickly if 
the light came on, otherwise continue. 
The learned response to the light was, 
then, to turn and run to the other alley 
and so to the ‘food box. When this re- 
sjjonse had been learned with light as 
the stimulus, E substituted a sound for 
tlie light, or with another group a shock 
for the light. Still other groups first 
learned to respond to sound or shock 
and were shifted to another stimulus. 
1 he group learning first to respond to a 
given stimulus served as a control for 
the groups shifted to that stimulus after 
learning the correct response to another 
stimulus. The trials required for learn- 
ing the response were as follows: 

Trials 


Resj)onse to sound signal: 
original learning 526 

after learning same response to light 1 52 
after learning same response shock 3 1 3 
Response to light signal: 
original learning 199 

after learning same response to sound 1 50 
after learning same response to shock 146 
Response to shock signal: 
original learning 191 

after learning same response to light 158 
after learning same response to sound 124 


The transfer was obviously not im- 
mediate and automatic. Much new 
learning was necessary every time the 
signals were changed. But the new 
learning was facilitated by carry-over of 
the differential responses to signal and 
no-signal. Case 4 seems, therefore, to 
yield a positive transfer effect, as Wylie 
had predicted. 

A compact confirmation of the main 
findings of Polfenberger and of Wylie is 
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afforded by an experiment of Bruce 
(1933)- Mis Os first learned a list of 
nonsense-syllable pairs and then learned 
a second list which might (t) consist of 
entirely different syllables, (2) preserve 
the original response syllables but with 
new stimulus syllables, or (3) preserve 
the original stimulus syllables but with 
new response syllables. A sample of 
Bruce’s results is tabulated here: 


Original 

Changed 

Saving 

pair 

pair 

percent 

(1) xal-pom 

cam-lup 

16 

(2) lan-qip 

fis-qip 

37 

(3) req-kiv 

req-zam 

- 9 


The 16 percent saved by these previously 
untrained Os in learning a second list of 
entirely new syllables is the usual transfer 
of adaptation and memorizing technique. 
The second line of the table shows an 
additional positive transfer effect when 
the old responses are attached to new 
stimuli. The third line, which is to be 
compared with the first, shows a negative 
transfer effect when a new response has 
to be attached to an old stimulus. 

This last case, symbolized by 
followed by Sj — R,, is rather undependa- 
ble as a demonstration of negative trans- 
fer effect. Inexperienced Os are likely 
to show improvement due to the general 
factors of adjustment and technique; 
and well-practiced Os may be able to 
push aside the first task and tackle the 
second as if it were wholly new. To 
obtain a striking negative transfer ef- 
fect, as was argued by Gagn^, Baker & 
Foster (1950), the second task should 
present the same stimuli as the first task 
and call for the same responses, but with 
all partners changed. If the S — R pairs 
of the first task are represented by A-a, 
B-b, and C-c, those of the second task 
might be A-c, B-a, and C-b. This pre- 
diction was verified by Porter & Duncan 
(1953) with lists of 12 pairs of adjectives. 
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When a list had been learned to a cri- 
terion of one errorless trial, the response 
words were interchanged and the list 
learned again, but more slowly than be- 
fore and with many more errors. (It is 
an interesting experiment to try on your- 
self. After a few trials of the second list 
you can give both response words for a 
given stimulus word but you do not 
know as yet which of the two is correct 
in the present list.) 

The similarity factor in transfer. We 
have been speaking as if stimuli, and 
responses also, were either “the same** or 
“different.** Evidently and Sg can be 
more or less different; they can be almost 
identical or extremely unlike. And this 
can be said also of and Rg. A thor- 
oughgoing analysis of transfer in S — R 
terms must take account of degrees of 
similarity. The underlying question 
throughout is whether S — R units estab- 
lished in the first task will facilitate or 
impede the learning of the second task. 
When the two tasks present identical 
stimuli and demand identical responses, 
we can certainly predict maximum facili- 
tation. (We simply have a single learn- 
ing process, considered as divided into 
two successive parts.) When the second 
task presents new stimuli but demands 
the old responses, the results just exam- 
ined show some facilitation but not the 
maximum amount. Now if the new 
stimuli differ only slightly from the old, 
the facilitation should be greater than 
if they differ very much. There should 
be a gradient of positive transfer effect 
corresponding to the similarity gradient 
of the stimuli symbolized by and Sg. 
Other gradients as well can be predicted 
from a diagram of our four major cases 
(Fig. *4->o). 

Pioneer experiments on the transfer 
of a response from one stimulus to others 
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Fig. 24-10. Transfer gradients as predicted from 
stimulus-response relationships. The first tasit 
(from which the transfer stems) is represented 
by the Si-R, in the center, and the second task 
(affected by transfer) lies anywhere around the 
periphery, the four main cases being represented 
by the corner blocks. As we have already said, 
the transfer effect from Sj — R, to S, — R^ is 
strongly positive, and from S, — R, to S, — R, less 
strongly positive, so that a gradient of increasing 
positive transfer should extend through the inter- 
mediate region along the top of the diagram, as 
indicated by the arrow. The other arrows, too, 
indicate the directions of increasing positive 
transfer effect (or of decreasing negative effect 
along the bottom of the diagram). So the 
upward-pointing arrow at the left means that 
when the stimuli of the second task are the same 
as those of the first task, while the respective 
responses range from very different (R,) towards 
identity (R,), the transfer effect should shift 
gradually from negative toward strongly posi- 
tive. 

The same diagram can be used for predicting 
retroactive facilitation or inhibition, conceived 
as a double or back-action transfer effect. First 
S, — Ri is learned, nexL„(say) Si— R,. and finally 
Sj — Ri again. Evidently the second task should 
exert the same negative effect on the first that 
the first exerts on the second, and we should have 
retroactive inhibition. If, however, the second 
task is Sa — Ri, we can predict some retroactive 
facilitation; and if the second task is Sa — Ra, the 
retroactive as well as the first transfer effect 
should be zero. We shall return to this diagram 
several times. See Osgood (1949) for a similar 
analysis. 
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of graded similarity were made by Yum 
(1931). He prepared sets of nonsense 
figures, each set consisting of a Standard 
and four variants which were arranged 
in order of similarity on the basis of 
rankings by a group of judges. Each 
Standard as stimulus (Sj) was paired wi&r 
a short word as response (R^) and a list 
of 15 such pairs was memorized. The 
following day 15 figures were presented 
and O was asked to recall the associated 
words, but only three of these figures 
were Standards, the others falling into 
four degrees of similarity. With 26 
students as subjects, the percent of recall, 
i.e., of the original responses, came 
out as follows: 


Nexv slimnlus, Percent 

compared to Standard of recall 
Identical 85 

Very similar 66 

Less similar 49 

Still less similar 45 

Least similar 36 


The steps of the similarity scale were 
probably not equal, but the response 
gradient corresponded in general with 
the similarity of the stimuli. 

The scaling of similarity. Before you 
can demonstrate any relation between 
similarity and transfer you must have 
some independent estimate of similarity. 
You may pool the ranks or ratings ob- 
tained from a group of judges, or even 
use the halving technique or some other 
refined scaling method (p. 238). Or, 
you may reason, the more similar two 
stimuli, the more likely they are to be 
confused and get the same response. 
Accordingly, you may try out your pro- 
posed stimuli in an experiment like that 
of Yum, just described, and use the re- 
sulting percents as a scale of behavioral 
similarity or stimulus equivalence (p. 
589). This way of securing a similarity 
scale was followed by E. J. Gibson (1941) 
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in preparation for a series of studies on 
transfer and interference. Instead of 
speaking of a similarity scale she spoke of 
a ‘‘generalization** gradient* using this 
term in the Pavlovian sense (p. 577). If 
a variant nonsense figure got the re- 
sponse word assigned to the correspond- 

Sfandord Simitar LffSsS/mtfor 

000 
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Fic. 24-11. (Gibson, 1941.) Samples of the non- 
sense figures used in experiments by Gibson and 
l^y Hamilton (1943) in studies of transfer and 
retiuartion. Each Standard was given a non- 
sense name and the subjects had five trials for 
learning the pairs. On the following day, hgures 
wcic presented with instructions to recall their 
names as far as possible, but for any one group 
of subjects only three or four of 12 Standards 
were shown, the other stimuli being figures from 
the similar and dissimilar classes, '^he percents 
show how often the original name was given in 
response to Bgiires presented the second day: 
Standard, 85 percent; Similar, 41 percent; Less 
Similar, 10 percent. 

ing Standard from 60 percent of her Os, 
Gibson used this percent as expressing 
the degree of confusion or generalization 
between these two figures.^ 

1 This meaning of "generalization" is very dif- 
ferent from the usual meaning which is often en- 
countered in the literature of transfer, as when 
the meager transfer value of special training is 
attributed to the learner’s failure to "generalize" 
from the special task to the broader application 
of the acquired ability. Generalization in this 
ordinary sense is an achievement, but in the Pav- 
lovian sense it is no achievement but a primitive 
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The procedure of Yum and of Gibson 
for obtaining a scale of stimulus equiva- ' 
lence or generalization is only fairly 
satisfactory. It is not as objective or 
purely behavioral as it seems, because O 
is not instructed what to do when he sees 
that a presented figure is similar to one 
of the Standards but not exactly the 
same. Shall he say the name of the 
Standard or remain silent? The typical 
instructions of a recognition experiment 
seem more adequate. There, O is in- 
structed to say “Yes” if he believes the 
presented figure has been shown before; 
otherwise, “No”; and a scale of stimulus 
equivalence can be worked out on this 
basis (p. 723). 

Transfer as related to stimulus similar- 
ity. From what has already been said 
and from our diagram on p. 754, op- 
posite transfer effects are to be expected 
from stimulus variation according as the 
second task demands the same responses 
as the first, or definitely different ones. 
If the responses remain the same, there 
should be a positive transfer effect and 
it should be greater the more the stimuli 
of the second task resemble those of the 
first task (upper part of the diagram). 
If the responses are changed, however, 
the expected transfer effect is negative 
or zero and more and more negative 
with increasing similarity of the new to 
the old stimuli (lower part of the dia- 
gram). Of course, the negative effect 
may be masked by the transfer of emo- 
tional adaptation and improved learn- 
ing technique, but the gradients should 
be as predicted. 

Pertinent data on stimulus similarity 

state of behavior, the only achievement being to 
advance out of this stage by aid of differential 
reinforcement. Pavlovian generalization might 
be called nondiilerentiation or perhaps primitive 
generalization. 



Fio. 24-12. (Data fiom Gilison, 1941, p. iqS; 
Hamilton, 1943, p. 367.) Stimulus similarity as 
a factor in tiansfer. The stimuli were nonscn$je 
figures paiied with response syllables. First a 
list of 12 such pairs was learned (to a criterion of 
eight correct), with the Standard hgures as the 
stimuli, .\flcr a few minutes of rest, a secoiul 
list was learned to the same criteiion, the stimuli 
for different groups of Os being of different dc* 
glees of similarity to the Slandaids, as follows: 
identical, very similar, less similar, dissimilar. 
In Hamilton’s cxpciiment the response syllables 
weie the same in both lists, but in Gibson’s new 
syllables were used in the second list. So, with 
the S— R units of the first list represented by 
S, — Ri, those of the second list were S2 — Ri in 
the Hamilton experiment, but Sa — Ra in that of 
Gibson. The — R, results aie shown by the 
upper curve, the S.. — R.^ results by the lower one. 
I'he largci dilfcrences and tiends are statistically 
reliable. 

Remembering that transfer from S, — Ri to 
Sj — Ra IS theoretically zcio as far as the S — R 
relationships are the effective factors (Fig. 24-10), 
we can speculatively regard the positive transfer 
shown in most of the lower curve as due to the 
more general factors of emotional adaptation and 
improved learning technique, such as would be 
quite powerful in the inexperienced but keen 
college women who served as subjects in these 
experiments. The same general factors would 
be equally strong in both experiments,. Conse- 
quently, we could locate the zero level of S — R 
transfer about where the two curves lie close 
together at the left. With increasing stimulus 
similarity, then, the curve for changed responses 
moves down from this speculative zero level, 
while the curve for unchanged responses moves 
up. 
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are contained in the twin experiments of 
Gibson (1941) and Hamilton (1943) who 
employed paired associates with non- 
sense figures as the stimuli. The results 
(Fig. 24-12) agree fairly well with our 
predictions. These authors predicted^, 
the results in terms of generalization and 
differentiation of stimuli, according to 
the important analysis of Gibson (1940). 
The stimuli of the second list must be 
differentiated from those of the first list 
if the responses are to be different; and 
the greater the similarity the more work 
of differentiation must be done. But if 
the same responses are called for by the 
similar stimuli, the work of differentia- 
tion is unnecessary and primitive gen- 
eralization will help rather than hinder 
the learning of the second list. 

Transfer in relation to response similar- 
ity. I'ask 1 and task 2 must now pre- 
sent the same stimuli but call for dif- 
ferent responses, and the new responses 
oi task 2 must be more or less similar 
to the old ones of task 1. As symbol- 
ized by the left half of Figure 24-10, task 
1 will consist of a list of units, 

task 2 of a list of Rg units, and 
will range from dissimilarity to identity 
with R^. The predicted transfer effect 
will range from negative to strongly posi- 
tive. The graded responses needed in 
such an experiment can be words of 
more or less similar meaning, as ex- 
plained under Figure 24-13. The results 
show the predicted gradient, though 
the transfer effect was positive through- 
out instead of being negative when the 
new response words were definitely un- 
like the old ones. A clear negative ef- 
fect is hard to obtain in such experi- 
ments, probably for the reason suggested 
in the legend of the preceding Fig- 
ure. 


STIMULUS— RESPONSE 
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Fig. 2,1-13. Pata from Morgan & Underwood, 
1950.) Response similarity as a factor in trans- 
fer. An experiment with paired adjectives, the 
stimulus and i espouse adjectives of a pair being 
unrelated in meaning. When a first list of is 
pairs had been learned to a criterion of seven 
correct, a second list was presented having the 
same stimulus adjectives but new response ad- 
jectives, these new responses differing more or 
less in meaning fiom the old ones, according to 
a similarity scale previously worked out by ,Haa* 
gen (1949). The scale numbers we have used 
on the base line are only approximate. Here arc 
some sample items from different lists, arranged 
in order of increasing similarity: 

Original pair Substitute pair 

noiseless — sin cere noise less — la tent 

gorgeous — agi le gorgeous — tripping 

jellied — sullen jellied— downcast 

ingrown — angry ingrown — enraged 

willing — dirty willing— unclean 

unseen — cc[ual unseen — equal 

The second list was learned to the same cri- 
terion as the first, with a saving in trials to learn. 
(The saving shown for the identical list is only 
approximate.) There were 24 Os, each one serv- 
ing in all the conditions, with rotation designed 
to iron out individual differences, practice effects, 
and possible inequalities in the difficulty of the 
various lists. 

Transfer of cue differentiation. Our 
discussion of “transfer in relation to 
stimulus and response" up to this point 
suffers from certain lii^itations. We 
have considered S — R as a unitary whole* 
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and we have considered only single S — R 
units. Besides the establishment of an 
association or “bond’' between S and R, 
there might be some learning of S by 
itself and of R by itself, and such learn- 
ing might be transferable. And when a 
task consists of a list of S — R units 
(paired associates), there might be some 
confusion or “intralist generalization” 
impeding the attachment of each re- 
sponse to its particular stimulus. 

First a reminder of what has previ- 
ously been said of response readiness 
(p. 28), warm-up (p. 148), and especially 
sensitization in conditioning experiments 
(p. 568). A response that has been 
sensitized can be elicited by stimuli never 
before associated with it. Accordingly, 
when certain responses have been active 
in task 1 they are easily elicited in task 
2 though the stimuli are new, as in our 
case of Sj, — R^ transfer. There must be 
many acquired skills, both manual and 
verbal, which are readily activated in 
novel situations. On the perceptual 
side, too, stimuli and objects which have 
become familiar in one situation may 
facilitate learning when they are en- 
countered in another situation, as lists 
of nonsense syllables are more easily 
learned if the individual syllables are 
first made familiar to the learner (Hov- 
land 8c Kurtz, 1952). 

When a task presents two or more 
stimuli and demands a different response 
to each one, an important part of the 
learner’s job is that of distinguishing or 
differentiating the stimuli. If they are 
very similar, careful attention is neces- 
sary in order to attach each stimulus to 
its proper response. Even if the stimuli 
are not similar, their different signifi- 
cance as cues may be difficult to learn. 
Our question is whether the cue differen- 
tiation acquired in one task can be car- 
ried over to another task and yield a 


positive transfer effect. In an experi- 
mental test of this question care must be 
taken to have the motor responses of the 
two tasks quite different so that the trans- 
fer effect can be attributed to stimulus 
differentiation alone. We shall cite a 
few experiments. 

Rats first learned to obtain food by 
pressing the bar of a Skinner box, the 
bar being inserted into the box at the 
start of each trial. In the next stage 
of the experiment a buzzer sounded just 
before the insertion of the bar as a sigjinal 
that no food would be obtained. With 
buzzer, no food; without buzzer, fd^d. 
In a long series of trials the rats learnipd 
not to press the bar when the buzzer 
sounded. They were now introduced to 
the runway task and learned to run to 
the food box when the door of the start- 
ing box was opened. Finally, the buzzer 
was again sounded as a signal of no food 
in the food box. No immediate trans- 
fer was observed but the rats did learn 
not to run to the food box in fewer trials 
than they had needed in the Skinner 
box. I here was a saving of 50 percent, 
indicating a considerable transfer of the 
cue learning (F. K. Graham, 1943). We 
should add that half of the rats learned 
the runway first and the bar-pressing 
second, with the same result. (See rele- 
vant material under Discrimination 
Learning, pp. 594-599- 

In an experiment on groups of college 
students by Gagn^ 8c Baker (1950) the 
stimulus was a light which was either 
red or green and located either near the 
top or near the bottom of a vertical dis- 
play panel. There were thus four 
stimuli and each of them was assigned a 
response letter (as S for upper green, J 
for lower red). The apparatus exposed 
the light for 2 seconds and then the re- 
sponse letter, and O tried to say the let- 
ter before it was exposed. The lights 
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were exposed in random order till O had 
had eight trials for each. After this pre- 
liminary training, manual responses were 
substituted for the letters. On the table 
were four toggle switches, Nos, i and 2 
on O’s left and Nos. 1 and 2 on his righf, 
a switch on the left to be pressed for an^ 
upper light and a switch on the right 
for a lower light, No. 1 for red and No. 

2 for green. O held his finger on a cen- 
tral button till'a light appeared and then 
reacted as quickly as possible, his time 
to reach the correct switch being meas- 
ured and his errors counted. So the 
motor responses of this second task were 
altogether different from those of the 
first task, though the stimuli were the 
same. The question was whether 0 *s 
preliminary practice in using these 
stimuli as cues for verbal responses 
would facilitate his using them as cues 
for manual responses. The transfer 
group of 32 Os, as compared with a con- 
trol group of the same size, had an initial 
advantage of about 10 percent in speed 
and 50 percent in errors, and maintained 
a lead for 60 trials. According to our 
diagram on p. 754, such changing of re- 
sponses to the original stimuli should 
give a negative transfer effect, but in 
the present case the original verbal re- 
sponse would not interfere in the least 
with the manual response. O could say 
or “think” the letter as he pressed the 
switch and might even use the well- 
learned verbal response as an aid in di- 
recting the manual response, as in the 
somewhat similar experiment of Ross- 
man & Goss (1951). 

Although the preliminary training in 
these exj>eriments may be said to result 
in “differentiation of the stimuli,” the 
human subjects certainly needed no 
special training to enable them to dis- 
tinguish red from green or the upper 
from, the lower location on the display 
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panel, and the rats needed no special 
training in distinguishing a buzz from 
silence. What the subjects learned, we 
may better say, was to use these stimuli 
as cues for action. They had to attend 
to the different stimuli instead of becom- 
ing negatively adapted to them. Tasks 
that demand close attention to the rele- 
vant stimuli are the best for purposes of 
preliminary training (Gibbs, 1951). 

“Learning how to learn.” Extensive re- 
search by Harlow (1949) and his many 
co-woikers has shown that the rhesus 
monkey, and the young human child as 
well, given experience in mastering a 
series of discrimination tasks, learn not 
only how to perform each sej)arate task, 
but also how to attack similar tasks ef- 
ficiently. They acquire a transferable 
technique of picking up the relevant 
cues. In one class of tasks, described 
under Figure 24-14, two objects serve as 
cues in the single task, and it may take 
the monkey many trials to select the 
positive object consistently in spite of 
its varying position. The next task pre- 
sents two other objects so that the learn- 
ing must start afresh. But gradually, in 
a long series of such tasks, the learning 
becomes more rapid, until finally the first 
trial on each task is usually sufficient to 
establish the positive cue for that task, 
as is shown by the score of correct re- 
sponses on the second trial of each new 
task, which was: 

50 percent in the first few tasks; 

70 percent after 25 tasks had been mastered; 

80 percent “ 100 ; 

88 percent “ 200 “ “ “ “ ; 

95 percent “ 300 

Analysis of the factors in this, improve- 
ment (Harlow, 1950) showed that the 
monkey learned to use the object as his 
cue, ignoring its position, and that he 
learned to abandon his initial preference 
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Fic. 24-14. (Harlow, 1949.) The Wisconsin University apparatus for picsenting discrimination prob- 
lems to monkeys. The stimulus tray tan be pushed within the monkey’s reach and pulled back as 
soon as he has made a choice. On the tray are two food wells covered with the positive and negative 
cue objects which are interchanged in quasi-random oidei. Food is placed in the well under the 
positive cue and then the “forward opaque screen” is raised giving the monkey access to the stimulus 
tray. His respon.se is to uncover one of the wells and take the food if his choice has been correct. 
The cues are small objects of great variety, hundieds of them, so that each new problem can present 
two novel cues quite different from each other. Unintentional cues from E are prevented by the 
one-way vision scieen. The monkeys are well lamed in advance. 


or hunch as soon as it was proved incor- 
rect. He may even have learned a bit 
of social psychology, namely, the lawful 
and dependable character of human be- 
havior in the laboratory. Yet when E 
proceeded to reverse the cues in the 
middle of a task, O quickly learned to 
notice the change and readjust his 
choice. In an experiment of Riopelle 
(1953) monkeys already experienced in 
discrimination tasks were given a regu- 
lar schedule of six tasks daily, the last 
one being the same as one of the earlier 
ones of the day but with cues reversed. 
The interest now was in the first trial of 
this reversed task. Would the monkey 
respond as he had learned to do earlier 
in the day? Certainly, at first, but after 


many days he learned to approach this 
task as a new problem, with the first trial 
purely exploratory, like the first trial 
with new cue objects. He learned not 
to carry over specific responses to cer- 
tain cues but to attack each task as new 
and independent though of the familiar 
sort. This type of prolonged transfer 
experiment has been tried on chimpan- 
zees, and also on young children, with 
similar results (Hayes, Thompson & 
Hayes, 1953). 

In human skills cues are important for 
the control and guidance of the neces- 
sary movements. Many stimuli arc re- 
ceived during the progress of nianipula- 
tion — visual, auditory, tactile and kines- 
thetic — some of them being superflupti? 
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or even misleading, and others essential ing ("Ability” seems, a good-enough 
for a smooth and accurate operation, term for our purpose, though doubtless 
The beginner in such a task as assem- open to some objections. We could 
bling a gadget from its parts may be left speak of a specific skill, technique, know- 
to his own devices and merely urged to how or can-do. Hull found nothing 
do his best and try for speed. Or, ixir better than “habit” though this word, 
more leisurely work, he may receive ex- too, carries certain undesired connota- 
pert instruction on the cues to be ob- tions in ordinary speech.) 
served and similar essentials of good 

workmanship, .along with practical exer- Measurement of retroaction. What we 
cises on these matters. Transfer from would really like to measure is the 
such preliminary training is much better amount of ability A as affected by the 
than from unguided practice (Cox, subsequent acquisition of ability B. 
1933). Since we cannot observe an ability di- 

rectly we have our subjects perform the 
RETROACTION first task again and relearn it if neces- 

sary. The basic paradigm of a retroac- 
Just as transfer denotes a forward action tion experiment is accordingly: 

of a first learning process upon a second, ^ ^ ^ , 

® ^ ^ Learn A Learn B Relearn A. 

so retroaction, according to its name. 

must denote a back action of the second We must allow for some unavoidable for- 
process upon the first. And the effect of getting of A in the interval occupied by 
retroaction, like that of transfer, can con- the learning of B; a control or straight- 
ceivably be either positive or negative, retention group must learn and relearn 
If negative, it would be retroactive inhibi- A with no interpolated learning of B, 
tion, or retroactive interference. the interval being filled with some inter- 

The two learning processes of which esting occupation believed to have no ret- 
we speak are not simultaneous and can- roactive effect upon ability A. While we 
not literally act on each other. Not the are about it, we may as well provide for an 
previous learning process but what was experiment on the “proaction” which 
learned and is still retained can play a may occur when the learning of A is pre- 
part in the present activity. We can ceded, instead of followed, by the learning 
make use here of the construct of ability, of B. Three groups will be sufficient: 

Control or Retention Group Learns A Rests Relearns A 

Retroaction Group Learns A Learns B Relearns A 

Proaction Group Learns B Learns A Relearns A 

We are concerned with two specific Evidently there are several variables 
learned abilities, the previously acquired to be worked over: the time intervals, 
ability to perform task A and the now- the degree of learning of A and B, the 
l^eing-acquired ability to perform task similarity of A and B, etc. 

B. Ability A may have a positive or The first trial or the first few trials of 
negative transfer effect upon the acquisi- the relearning can be used as a recall 
tion of ability B, and the retroaction test of A, and this test often shows more 
question is whether ability A is being retroaction or proaction than the corn- 
increased or decreased by the new learn- plete relearning series. 
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The customary measure takes the re- , readiness of the responses should make 
tention score as 100 percent and deter- for retroactive facilitation, 
mines what proportion of this amount is In the most interesting case of all, 
lost (or gained) by the retroaction (or where the stimuli remain the same but 

proaction) group. Thus: the responses change and then change 

„ Retention score — Retroaction score 

Retroaction in percent = ^ . -X 100 

Retention score 


Retroaction in relation to transfer. 
The relearning of the first task after the 
learning of the second or interpolated 
task affords an opportunity for transfer. 
There can be transfer from B to A as 
well as from A to B, and our diagram 
in Figure 24-10, p. 754, can be used to 
predict the transfer effect. It ought to 
be the same from B to A as it was from 
A to B, since the B-to-A relation in each 
major case and in the intermediate or 
similarity cases is the same as the A-to-B 
relation. Let us consider fhe major 
cases in enough detail to bring out the 
expected back-transfer. 

In the limiting **++** case with the 
two tasks identical, the S — R units be- 
ing — Ri throughout, it is no rash 
prediction to say that both transfer ef- 
fects will be positive — though the back- 
transfer effect will be small if the origi- 
nal learning has been pushed to a high 
level. 

In the case which calls for original 
learning of — R,, followed by inter- 
polated learning of Sj — Rj and then by 
relearning of — R^, the transfer effect 
should be zero in both directions, so far 
as the S — R relations are concerned, 
though the factors of emotional adjust- 
ment and general technique might yield 
progressive improvement, a retroactive 
facilitation. 

When the responses remain the same 
while the stimuli are changed (S^ — R^ 
followed by — Rj and finally by — Rj 
again) the increasing familiarity and 


back (S^ — Rj followed by — Rj and 

then by S, — R^ again) we can predict 
from the diagram a double negative 
transfer effect, which is retroactive in- 
hibition. I 

As to the intermediate cases along khe 
top and bottom of our diagram, the \x- 
periments of Gibson (1941) and Haniil- 
ton (1943) resulted in gradients parallel 
to those of Figure 24-12, p. 756. With in- 
creasing stimulus similarity of the origi- 
nal and interpolated lists, there was in- 
creasing retroactive facilitation provided 
the responses remained unchanged 
throughout, but increasing retroactive 
inhibition when the interpolated list 
called for new responses. 

The locus of retroaction. There are 
two learning processes during which 
retroaction might occur. It might occur 
during the learning of the interpolated 
task B, or during the relearning of A, 
the original task. The problem of locus 
is especially important in regard to retro- 
active inhibition. We want to know 
whether the acquisition of ability B in- 
involves a decrease of ability A (when 
the two performances conflict with each 
other). In learning B do you unlearn 
A? Granted that the existing — Rj 
habits impede the formation of the new 
Sj — Rj habits, does it necessarily follow 
that the — R^ habits are, destroyed 
or even weakened? (When you have 
learned to read **2 X 85 ~ 

French, have you lost or impaired your 



ability to read it in English?) In the 
standard recall and relearning test for 
retroaction, ability A may make a poor 
showing because of competition from 
ability B, rather than .because of any 
weakness of its own. Here is a c^l- 
lengc for the experimentalist; he needs 
new methods which will show whether 
the units are being weakened as 

the — Rj units are being established. 

Intrusions. * In the process of relearn- 
ing task A (say a serial list of nonsense 
syllables), especially during the first few 
trials, responses often occur that have 
been learned in task B (a similar list). 
They are Rg responses intruding when 
only Rj^ responses are correct. Sup- 
pressed intrusions also are reported 
which O has checked in the nick of time 
and replaced by the correct R^ responses. 
Both the suppressed and the overt ones 
impede the relearning of task A and 
hold down the relearning scores. They 
reveal retroactive inhibition in action 
and show that its locus is the relearning 
process, partly at least. Competition of 
A and B responses can be regarded as 
the cause of retroactive inhibition — the 
major cause at least. It was so regarded 
by J. A. McGeoch (1942) in his masterly 
analysis of this and other problems in 
the field of human learning; and the 
same conclusion is supported in the sec- 
ond edition of the same work by Mc- 
Geoch & Irion (1952). 

But intrusions occur also in the learn- 
ing of the interpolated task B. These 
are R, responses from task A which are 
now in process of being replaced by the 
Rg responses of task B. When such 
false responses are made and found 
wrong, or when O checks them in time, 
they are on the way to extinction 
through nonreinforcement. So task A 
is being “unlearned** as task B is learned. 
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and this unlearning is responsible for 
some retroactive inhibition. The locus 
of retroaction, therefore, is partly in the 
interpolated learning as well as partly 
in the relearning (Melton 8c Irwin, 1940; 
Melton 8c von Lackum, 1941). 

Shall we say. then, that ability A is 
destroyed or impaired as the conflicting 
ability B is established, i.e., that the 
original Sj — R^ bonds are broken as the 
new S, — Rg bonds are formed? The old 
responses have been extinguished, but 
we know that extinguished responses are 
capable of spontaneous recovery. Per- 
haps we should think of ability A as laid 
aside rather than destroyed, or as tem- 
porarily deactivated rather than per- 
manently weakened. 

Repeated alternation of conflicting 
tasks. A convenient motor task for the 
study of interference makes use of a 
pack of cards and two sets of pigeon- 
holes, the cards being sorted differently 
into the tw^o sets. Maximum negative 
transfer effect can be expected because 
the two tasks present the same stimuli 
and call for the same responses but with 
all partners changed from one task to 
the other. The results of such an ex- 
periment (Fig. 24-15) show marked retro- 
active inhibition. They also show that 
the inhibitory effect is transitory and 
that what we have called ability A is not 
really destroyed or diminished by inter- 
polated work on task B. Recovery of 
the previous level of ability after prac- 
tice of a conflicting task is sometimes 
complete after a day’s intermission, but 
more often a few relearning trials are 
necessary before the previous level is at- 
tained. 

Extensive studies of this general sort 
have been made by Lewis and his coL 
laborators on several varieties of pe^ 
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Fig. 24-15. (Data from A. J. Culler, 1912.) Continued improvement in spite of retroactive inhilii- 
tion in card sorting. A pack of 80 “flinch’* caids, eight of a kind, was sorted into ten pigeonholes, 
and there were two sets of pigeonholes calling for entirely different arrangements of the cards. The 
retroaction group of 14 young adults shifted from the A to the B arrangement and liack again 
after four trials, with a total of 16 trials a day. The control group of eight young adults sorted eijlfht 
times daily in tlie A arrangement only. Between trials there was a half-minute rest. The black dots 
show the Mean scores of the retroaction gioup in the A arrangement, the hollow dots the same 
for the B arrangement, and the crosses show the fourth and eighth daily scores of the control group, 
for comparison with the fourth and eighth A trials of the retroaction gioup. Analysis of the graph 
yields the following results: 

As to retroactive inhibition: 

1. It is demonstrated by the jump from the fourth to the fifth black dot of each day; also by the 
corresponding jump of the white dots. The A scores are made poorer by the interpolation of the 
B task, and the B scores likewise by the interpolation of the A task. 

2. It disappears almost completely overnight. Compare the last black dot of each day with the 
first one of the following day. 

As to continued improxfcment in spite of the reUoactive inhibition: 

1. It appears in the general trend of the whole giaph. 

2. It appears most decisively in the fourth black dot of eacii day. That score is the least affected 
by retroaction and the most affected by practice alone. If this fourth black dot is compared with 
the adjacent cross, the two scores are seen to be almost identical day by day. 

3. The retioaction group, accordingly, gains as much fiom its eight daily A trials as the control 
group gains from its eight daily trials. Retroaction inflicts no permanent loss on the A ability. 


ceptual-motor skill. The two-hand co- 
ordinator, a pursuit task with irregular 
motion of the target and dual control 
required to stay on target, was used by 
Lewis, Smith & McAllister (1952) and by 
McAllister (1952). Task A was prac- 
ticed to a certain criterion of time on 
target. Task B, requiring reversed 
movements of the control levers, was 
then practiced to a certain criterion. 
Finally, task B was relearned. Some re- 
learning was necessary to regain the 
original criterion; recovery was not 
wholly ‘‘spontaneous.*' But the amount 
of necessary relearning was compara- 


tively small. It was less, the lower the 
original criterion on task A, and also 
the lower the criterion reached in task 
B. These findings both make sense. 
The less skill you have gained in task 
A, the less you have to lose through 
retroactive inhibition, and the less re- 
learning you require to regain your 
previous level. Also, the less thoroughly 
you master task A, the less conflict you 
have to overcome in relearning task A. 
Yet, there are some indications in these 
motor experiments and in verbal learn- 
ing as well that two incompatible tasks, 
both learned very thoroughly, may inter- 
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fere very little when O shifts back and 
forth from one to the other. 

The reversed-cue experiment (p. 594) 
can be expanded into an experiment on 
retroaction. When the cues are reversed 
in a discrimination box or in a simple 
T maze, rats of course carry over the 
habit that has been formed and show a 
negative transfer effect in the first few 
trials, but in. the course of time they 
acquire the reverse habit. Then the 
cues are re-reversed and the original 
habit is relearned. With repetition of 
such shifts the relearning becomes pro- 
gressively quicker. Both habits increase 
in strength but interfere less with each 
other (North, 1950; Gatling, 1952). 

A broader view of retroaction. Incom- 
patible tasks, composed of conflicting 
S — R units, are not unknown in daily 
life, by any means, but the student or 
any learner is often concerned with a 
looser sort of retroaction. He has two 
lessons to learn and his question is 
whether learning the second is going to 
drive the first one “out of his mind.'* 
Would it prevent forgetting if he rested 
for a while between lessons? Usually 
you think of rest as a means of “freshen- 
ing up“ for the task ahead, but the retro- 
action fjuestion is whether the rest may 
not allow time for the first-learned lesson 
to “soak in“ and so be better retained in 
the future. The two lessons are prob- 
ably not so incompatible that you have 
to unlearn the first in order to learn the 
second, but there might be some less 
direct retroactive effect. 

Different theories of retroactive inhibi- 
tion. We have been speaking in terms 
of a transfer theory. In our examples 
task A has consisted of units and 

task B of — R2 units. In the process 
of learning task B, the — R^ units in- 


trude and are extinguished, and in the 
process of relearning task A, the Si— Rg 
units intrude and impede the re-estab- 
lishment of the original units. 

Retroaction appears as a back-and-forth 
transfer, and retroactive inhibition as a 
double negative transfer effect. This 
transfer theory is widely accepted though 
admittedly unable to account quantita- 
tively for the observed effects. It gbes 
back to DeCamp (1915) and Webb 

(1917)- 

The original discovery of retroactive 
inhibition and the first theory for it 
were the work of Muller & Pilzecker 
(1900). They had their subjects learn a 
list of nonsense syllables with a recall 
test after 6 minutes which were spent 
either in comparative rest or in strenuous 
mental activity. The recall score was 
much better after the rest. They pro- 
posed a “soaking-in“ or consolidation 
theory. They had the fact of persevera- 
tion to utilize. A just seen face, a just 
heard tune, a just read phrase, or a just 
learned series of nonsense syllables is 
likely to “come up“ spontaneously. 
This fact indicates some degree of con- 
tinued activity following the intense ac- 
tivity of learning. The speeific brain 
processes may remain active and further 
strengthen the associations used. A few 
minutes of relaxation will allow the as- 
sociations to consolidate, whereas strenu- 
ous mental activity will check the per- 
severating activity and put a stop to 
consolidation. 

The consolidation theory would be of 
great practical importance if it could be 
demonstrated. The transfer theory cer- 
tainly accounts for some of ^ the facts 
but does not necessarily exclude consoli- 
dation. The pertinent experimental 
variables are no doubt the strenuousness 
of task B, its timing, and its similarity 
to task A. The variable of strenuous- 
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Tce 

ness is difficult for E to manipulate. 
The other two have been tried out in 
some worth-while experiments. 

Similarity of tasks. We have already 
considered the specific effects of stimulus 
similarity and response similarity. 
When a list of items is learned in serial 
order, each item is a response to the one 
before it and a stimulus for the one after 
it. If two lists are composed of similar 
items, there will be a combination of 
effects with a net result, according to 
Osgood’s (1949) analysis, of retroactive 
inhibition. Certainly it is a clear result 
of many experiments that similarity of 
tasks A and B is an important condition 
of retroactive inhibition. If task A pre- 
sents a list of 4-place numbers, the maxi- 
mum inhibition is obtained with task B 
also a list of 4-place numbers. If task 
A is a certain pattern of five chessmen on 
the board, the maximum inhibition is 
obtained when task B is another such 
pattern to be memorized (Robinson, 
1920: Skaggs, 1925). The amount of 
retroactive inhibition increases with the 
degree of intertask similarity, as illu- 
strated by some results of McGeoch & 
McDonald (1931). Their task A was a 
list of adjectives to be memorized, and 
their tasik B was a list of items which 
were either very unlike the adjectives or 
more or less like them. These inter- 
polated tasks were learned by different 
groups of Os who scored as follows in 
the recall and relearning of task A: 


Interpolated activity 

Percent 

recalled 

Trials 
to relearn 

Reading jokes 

45 

5*17 

Learning: 

3-place numbers 

37 

5.08 

nonsense syllables 

26 

7.17 

unrelated adjectives 

22 

6.67 

antonyms of originals 

18 

7.00 

synonyms of originals 

12 

9.08 


Greater retroactive inhibition is indi- 
cated by lower percent recalled and by 
more trials taken to relearn the original 
list. 

The intertask similarity which favors 
retroactive inhibition may lie in the 
materials or in the operations. When 
learning pairs of consonants is the origi- 
nal activity, canceling consonants is 
similar in material, while .learning num- 
ber pairs is a similar operation. Either 
kind of similarity will produce retroac- 
tive inhibition, and the greatest effecii is 
obtained when the two tasks are simil^ar 
in both respects (Gibson &: Gibson, 193^). 
When both tasks present long lists of 
adjectives for study, the items from one 
list to be later recalled but those from 
the other list to be recognized, there is 
less retroactive inhibition than when 
both tasks call for recall or both for 
recognition. O gets set differently for 
the two tasks (Jenkins 8c Postman, 1949). 
When one list of syllables is presented to 
the eye and the other list to the ear, 
retroactive inhibition is less than when 
both lists are presented the same way 
(Nagge, 1935). When, with rats as sub- 
jects, the drive is shifted from hunger 
in task A to thirst in task B and back to 
hunger for the relearning of task A, the 
retroactive inhibition is less than when 
the drive remains the same throughout 
(Wickens, Hall & Reid, 1949). Appar- 
ently any condition which tends to make 
each task a segregated whole tends also 
to eliminate retroactive inhibition. For 
this reason, probably, it is difficult to 
obtain any inhibitory effect between two 
meaningful prose passages. It is pos- 
sible to falsify a person’s memory of a 
story if a picture follows which ostensi- 
bly illustrates the story but only par- 
tially agrees with the story (Davis .& 
Sinha, 1950a, b). Such conditions favor 
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confusion rather than segregation of the 
two tasks or experiences. 

Timing of the two tasks. The ques- 
tion of greatest theoretical and practical 
importance is whether retroactive inhi- 
bition can be minimized by a short wsjt 
immediately after the first task has been 
learned. “Consolidation*’ would be dis- 
turbed if task B followed task A im- 
mediately, but would probably not be 
disturbed if a few minutes of rest inter- 
vened. On the other hand, the negative 
transfer effect should be independent of 
the lapse of time, at least if task B, 
consisting of Sj — Rg units, necessitates 
the “unlearning” of task A. It is hard 
to make any firm predictions if task B 
is merely similar to task A. What are 
the facts of the matter? It is impossible 
to say, in view of conflicting results ob- 
tained both by the older and by the 
more recent experimenters (Maeda, 1951; 
Isahara, 1951; Archer & Underwood, 
1951; McGeoch & Irion, 1952). 

THEORIES OF 
RETENTION (OR OF 
FORGETTING) 

As “time marches on,” forgetting also 
marches with it, but one feels that time 
is not a force that does anything. Some- 
thing that goes on in time must be the 
cause of forgetting. We know that 
suitably spaced reviews will prevent for- 
getting and that disuse, the absence of 
reviewing, is a necessary condition for 
forgetting, so that the “law of disuse” 
has empirical and practical validity. 
But mere disuse, like empty time, is a 
negative concept and it tells us nothing 
about the cause or causes that operate 
to prevent the lifelong retention of 
everything that has ever been learned. 

It must be something going on in the 
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organism that produces fotgetting. 
Two sorts of organic processes are con- 
tinually going on. One, which deals 
with the environment, we may call be- 
havior in a broad sense. The other 
maintains the life and health of the 
organism itself, serving its needs in 
growth, repair, and recovery from fa- 
tigue and injury; we may call it mainte- 
nance. Forgetting might belong in the 
sphere of behavior or in that of mainte- 
nance. In the behavior sphere, disuse 
of one performance means that other 
performances have crowded it out of 
action, old habits being displaced by 
new habits, and old experiences erased 
from memory by the continual inrush 
of new experiences. There could be a 
competition for survival between what 
has already been learned and what is 
still to be learned. There can be com- 
petition also in the sphere of mainte- 
nance. When a muscle is frequently 
exercised, it makes demands on the 
blood stream and obtains nourishment 
which maintains and even improves 
its condition; but when it is long in- 
active, it cannot compete with the de- 
mands of other organs and therefore 
undergoes some measure of , “atrophy 
from disuse.” Maintenance of the nerv- 
ous system is less well understood, 
though some pertinent facts are known, 
such as the urgent need of the brain 
for an uninterrupted supply of arterial 
blood. When the neural mechanism 
of a certain performance remains in- 
active for a long time, that mechanism 
quite possibly loses its prime physico- 
chemical condition and becomes less 
“available,** less ready for action, even 
if its fine details are not ’altogether 
obliterated. Experimental psychologists 
are understandably less impressed by 
this physiological possibility than fay any 
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opportunity they may see for working 
at the behavioral level on causes of for- 
getting. But they should not wholly 
ignore the physiological organism. 

The retroaction theory of forgetting. 
Psychologists have been especially im- 
pressed by the facts of retroactive in- 
hibition because in these experiments 
they were able to produce a little for- 
getting, and sometimes a lot of it, by 
the device of interpolated learning. 
Whether task A was unlearned in the 
process of learning task B, or whether 
both tasks were retained and came into 
competition in a subsequent attempt to 
perform task A, in either case the learn- 
ing of task B was a known and control- 
lable cause of the forgetting of task A. 
McGeoch (1942) from a survey of the 
experimental evidence concluded that 
interference provided the best theory of 
forgetting, for the present at least, and 
his view has been acceptable to many 
psychologists. As applied to forgetting 
in general, however, we must admit the 
unfortunate existence of certain weak 
links in the chain of evidence. 

1. The only really clean-cut examples 
of direct interference are obtained when 
task B calls for new responses to the 
original stimuli of task A (or to similar 
stimuli), i.e., when units are 

first learned, and S, — Rg units afterward. 
But some retroactive inhibition occurs 
when the two tasks are merely similar 
without direct interference. There is a 
weak link here. 

8. Between the retroactive inhibition 
of the laboratory and the forgetting of 
ordinary life there is a weak link because 
of the siniilarity factor. The two labo- 
ratory tasks must be similar in order to 
yield any retroactive inhibition, but the 
miscellaneous activities of the day are 
not similar to a lesson which is learned 


and partly forgotten by the end of the 
day. 

3. Even admitting some slight simi- 
larity between any normal activity and 
any other, we still have the peculiar 
shape of the curve of forgetting to ex- 
plain. Why should interference work 
rapidly at first and then more and more 
slowly? A gradual, straight-line descent 
would seem more probable. And why 
should a meaningful sentence be for- 
gotten more slowly than a list of non- 
sense syllables, the list being certai|lly 
less similar to ordinary daily activities 
than the sentence? i 

The effect of sleep immediately aft^r 
learning. According to the retroaction 
theory, there should be no forgetting at 
all during a period of complete inac- 
tivity, and very little during sleep. 
When Jenkins & Dallenbach (1924) put 
this prediction to an experimental test 
they obtained evidence for the theory. 
Sleep following learning as promptly 
as possible favored retention consider- 
ably. Their two student Os memorized 
lists of 10 nonsense syllables to the 
criterion of one perfect recitation and 
were tested later by the method of re- 
tained members. The intervals be- 
tween learning and test were spent 
either in daytime activities or in sleep. 
The average percent recalled after the 
different intervals came out as follows: 

I hour 2 hours 4 hours 8 hours 
Awake 46 31 82 9 

Asleep 70 §4 55 56 

According to the percents there was some 
forgetting during the first two hours 
(partly spent in going to sleep) but none 
at all during the following 6 hours of 
sleep. Jenkins & Dallenbach drew a 
challenging conclusion: ‘‘Forgetting is 
not so much a matter of the decay of old 
impressions and associations as it is a 
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matter of the interference, inhibition, 
or obliteration of the old by the new.” 

This pioneer experiment was followed 
up by van Ormer (1932) who used the 
saving method and made the necessary 
corrections for learning efficiency at dif- 
ferent hours of the day. Syllable lists 
were first learned either in the morning 
or just at bedtime and relearned after 
intervals of waking or of sleep. The 
saving was definitely greater after sleep, 
especially with the 8-hour interval 
(Fig. 24-16). This author accordingly 
agrees that forgetting, being slower in 
sleep, must result not from mere lapse 
of time or “atrophy through disuse,” 
but from “obliteration of the learned 
material by the waking activity.” 

According to this view, daytime ac- 
tivity obliierates traces which have al- 
ready been established. A possible al- 
ternative is that sleep immediately after 
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learning favors the “consolidation^' of 
the trace, while activity at that time 
interferes with this process. Heine 
(1914, p. 225) designed her experiment 
with this second alternative in mind.. 
Lists of syllables were memorized either 
just at bedtime or 2-3 hours earlier, 
and relearned at the same hour the 
next day. The three Os who followed 
this schedule gave the following average 
percents of saving after 24 hours: 

Learned early Learned just 
in the evening before retiring 

Subject L 34 percent 44 percent 

" L 36 49 

“ W J2 

Average 35 45 

Other Os, too, learning morning and 
night, showed better retention of the 
lists learned just before retiring. We 
cannot conclude simply that forgetting 
is slow during sleep, for in this experi- 
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Hours after memorizing 

Fig. 24-16. (After van Ormer, 1932.) Effect of sleep immediately after memorizing. Two adult, 
well -practiced Os learned lists of 12 nonsense syllables to the point of one correct recitation, three 
lists per sitting, and relearned these lists after 1, 2, 4 or 8 hours spent either in sleep or in the daily 
activities of a (graduate) student. The lists were learned either at 9:30 a.m., or at 1 1:30 p.m. It took 
more readings to memorize a new list at 11:30 p.m. than at 9:30 a.m., 11 and 16 percent more for 
the two Os. Similarly, the memorizing efficiency was determined for each of the relearning hours and 
corrections have been made reducing all hours to the 9:30 a.m. standard. After all corrections have 
been made there still remains a difference in favor of sleep, and the difference is statistically reliable 
in the case of the 8-hour interval. Each data point represents the average of a x ^ X 3 = 4 ® lists 
learned arid relearned. 
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ment the two conditions were alike in 
the amounts of sleep and activity inter- 
vening between learning and the reten- 
tion test. It was sleep just after learn- 
ing that was shown to be beneficial. 

These experiments do not answer all 
the questions a student would ask from 
the practical point of view. They do 
not show whether a lesson learned just 
before sleep will be well retained for 
a long time or just overnight. For all 
we know, the next day's activities would 
soon cut down the amount retained. 
The student has to take account of his 
learning efficiency at different times of 
the day; if it is at a low level in the 
evening, the advantage of sleep immedi- 
ately afterward would be lost. And 
these experiments with nonsense syl- 
lables have no direct bearing on the re- 
tention of meaningful, well-structured 
material. Newman (1939) found, with 
college women as subjects, that the gist 
of a short story was as well reproduced 
after 8 waking hours as after 8 hours 
of sleep, though the inessential items 
in the story dropped out much more 
in the daytime. 

Experiments on retention during human 
sleep cannot be wholly adequate because the 
subjects do not go to sleep instantly after the 
learning. The cockroach makes a better sub- 
ject for these experiments, as discovered by 
Minami & Dallenbach (1946). If given a 
chance to enter a narrow tube lined with soft 
material, he creeps in and remains for hours 
in an inactive sleeplike state. In the experi- 
ment the insect first learned to keep out of 
the darkened end of a bright alley. He got 
an electric shock whenever he entered the 
dark end, and it took him on the average 
about 15-18 shocks to acquire the avoidance 
habit. He. was then immediately “put to 
sleep" or else placed in a round cage where 
he was moderately active. In either case he 
was, replaced in the alley after a certain inter- 
val of time and tested for retention by the 
relearning method. The results, in terms of 
trials and shocks saved in relearning, are 


shown in Figure 84-17. The number of cases 
was sufficient to make all the differences be- 
tween the two conditions highly reliable. 



ten lion favored by inactivity after learning. ^ 

Check experiments showed that learning 
ability was approximately the same after sleep 
and after moderate activity. A period of 
extreme activity in a treadmill just before 
learning greatly diminished the learning abil- 
ity, and just after learning it greatly dimin- 
ished subsequent retention of the learned per- 
formance. 

But there can be forgetting not traceable 
to intervening activity. At least in goldfish. 
A bunch of them learned an underwater maze 
at the moderate temperature of 22® C. and re- 
learned it the next day at the same tempera- 
ture. Matched groups of them were kept 
during the interval in cool water (16®) or 
in warm water (28®). The cool-water group 
showed the better retention in spite of much 
greater activity during the interval (French, 
1942). The author inferred that there must 
be a forgetting process independent of retro- 
active inhibition, dependent on temperature, 
and better described as “fading” than as inter- 
ference. 

Maintenance factors in retention. The 
distinction between „ habit and perform- 
ance — between a learned ability and the 
activation of the ability — was important 
in the study of motivation (p. 664). It 
is almost the same as the distinction 
between retention and remembering 
("remembering" as a comprehensive term 
for recall, reproduction, recognition, or 
any performance of a learned act)* 
What is retained consists of abilities, 
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habits, connections, traces; but perform- 
ance depends also on motivation, and it 
depends on physical condition. It de- 
pends on adequate blood supply to the 
brain, without which there is a fainting 
fit and no performance at all. Th^re 
is a temporary loss of what has been 
learned, but as this loss is only tem- 
porary it is obviously not a loss of reten- 
tion. Everyone will admit that physio- 
logical maintenance is essential for “re- 
membering’' — and also for learning — 
but there is some doubt as to whether 
maintenance plays any important part 
in retention proper, i.e., in the con- 
solidation and preservation of memory 
traces. As to preservation, the main 
question is whether a disused system of 
traces will be maintained in functional 
condition or lose out in intraorganic 
competition — an elusive problem for the 
experimental psychologist. As to con- 
solidation, he has found some worth- 
while jobs to be done. 

Retrograde amnesia after cerebral 
shock. A young man doing a little 
mountain climbing with friends falls on 
his head, being knocked unconscious for 
a moment and left in a dazed state for 
a couple of hours. We could not ex- 
pect him to remember what happened 
during the dazed state, but the curious 
and psychologically significant fact is 
that his memory for the 15 minutes 
preceding the accident was blank and 
permanently so. (A personal experi- 
ence of R. S. W.) Such a “retrograde" 
amnesia produced by a severe blow on 
the head has been found present in 
hundreds of cases observed by physicians 
(Russell 8c Nathan, 1946). A memory 
gap covering at least the few seconds 
or minutes before an accident seems to 
be the regular thing when a person is 
rendered unconscious by a blow on the 
head. It is the regular thing when a 


patient is thrown into a brief convulsion 
by the passage of a current through the 
head in electric shock therapy, and ma- 
terial memorized just before a shock can- 
not be recalled a few hours later when 
the patient has recovered from the daze; 
though some of it may be recognized 
(Zubin, 1948). The retrograde memory 
gap can be explained as due to lack 
of time for “consolidation of the traces” 
before the brain is thrown into a sub- 
normal physicochemical condition by 
the convulsion or by a blow on the head. 

Similar convulsions can be produced 
in rats by a momentary passage of care- 
fully graduated current through the 
head, the two electrodes being clipped 
to the external ears. Such animal ex- 
periments are likely to throw some light 
on the reasons why electric shock therapy 
is beneficial to certain classes of psy- 
chotic patients. Of the many experi- 
ments that have been performed, we 
shall consider only a very few that throw 
some light on retrograde amnesia or 
the failure of retention for what has 
been learned shortly before a convulsion. 
There is a difficulty here since the learn- 
ing of a maze or discrimination may re- 
quire many trials, often spaced over 
several days. Much of the learning has 
occurred so long before the shock as to 
be relatively immune to the shock effect. 
This difficulty can be circumvented by 
the administration of a shock soon after 
each trial, since retention of what has 
been learned in each trial is necessary 
for any progress from trial to trial. 
Such was the procedure of Duncan 
(1949). There were two compartments 
connected by a little door — a dark com- 
partment with a grid in the floor, and a 
“safe" but bright compartment. A rat 
would naturally prefer the dark com- 
partment, but 10 seconds after being 
placed there he received a shock to 
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the feet. In a series of trials, one trial 
per day, he learned to go to the light 
compartment soon enough to avoid the 
shock. A control group acquired this 
avoidance response in a few trials, and 
the cerebral-shock groups learned just 
as quickly if the shock was administered 
an hour or more after each trial. But 
groups receiving the cerebral shock 15 
minutes or less after each trial learned 
more slowly, and the sooner the shock 
was administered after each trial (20 
sec, 40 sec, 60 sec, 4 min, 15 min), the 
slower was the learning. At the 20- 
second interval there was practically no 
progressive improvement. A control ex- 
periment showed that fear of the cerebral 
shock was not a major factor; shocks 
administered to the hind legs instead 
of to the head generated much more fear 
but very little disturbance of the learn- 
ing process. The author concluded that 
consolidation in this case must be com- 
plete in less than an hour, but not in 
15 minutes after a learning trial. 

An experiment of Hunt & Brady 
(1951) was concerned with the effect of 
electroshock on the retention of an emo- 
tional inhibition of motor activity. 
Sometimes the apparent loss of retention 
has been regarded as merely the result 
of motor sluggishness and inefficiency 
such as is often observed after electro- 
shock treatment; and this experiment 
provides a check on that possibility. 
Rats first learned to obtain food by 
pressing the bar of a Skinner box. 
Then, in the midst of a bar-pressing 
session, a clicker began to sound with a 
floor shock at the end of 3 minutes of 
clicking. A few such sessions estab- 
lished the reaction of “freezing” to the 
' floor, with inhibition of bar pressing and 
usually with defecation, a sign of “anx- 
' iety.” Now came a series of cerebral 
shocks, 3 a day for 7 days, followed by 


two days of rest and then by return to 
the Skinner box. The bar-pressing 
habit was well retained, but the clicking 
noise now left the rats undisturbed. 
They did not “freeze” but continued 
their bar pressing. The inhibitory emo- 
tional response was not permanently 
lost, however, for it was present in rats 
tested 30 days after the cerebral shock 
treatment (Brady, 1951). Though the 
shock treatment did not follow the learn- 
ing immediately (as in Duncan’s experi- 
ment), it was ineffective if delayed j for 
as much as 30 days after the emotidpal 
conditioning. A long rest period aker 
the conditioning seemed to allow for 
consolidation of the emotional response 
(Brady, 1952). 

There are other pertinent facts. In 
spite of the loss of a habit established 
shortly before a cerebral shock, a rat is 
capable of learning a new habit and 
retaining it well (Duncan; Hunt & 
Brady). An easy task (water maze) 
learned before electroshock treatment is 
well retained afterward, though the re- 
tention of a similar but difficult task is 
much impaired (Russell, 1949). If the 
difficult task is considerably overlearned, 
however, post-shock retention is much 
less impaired (Braun & Albee, 1952). 
If the rat gets the cerebral current while 
under ether anesthesia, the general mo- 
tor convulsion does not appear and the 
retrograde amnesia also is absent — a 
result which suggests that the loss of 
retention is not due directly .to the 
passage of current through the brain 
but perhaps to poor cerebral circula- 
tion resulting from the convulsion 
(Porter & Stone, 1947; Hunt, Jernberg 
& Lawlor, 1953). In fact, anoxia pro- 
duced by compression of the rat's chest, 
so that he could not breathe for about a 
minute, had the same effect as electro- 
shock on the retention of a recently 
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learned habit (Hayes, 1953). There is 
undoubtedly much still to be discovered 
regarding the physiology of the electro- 
convulsive shock. As to the causes of 
forgetting we can say that the traces of 
what has been well learned are not^ 
obliterated though the habits and memo- 
ries may be suspended and made tem- 
porarily unavailable by the cerebral 
“insult”; but that anything learned or 
experienced just before the shock may be 
irretrievably lost because its traces were 
not sufficiently established. 

A Gestalt theory of forgetting. All this 
talk about loss of “habits” and “S — R 
units” is likely to seem far removed from 
the realities of everyday remembering 
and forgetting. What habit has been 
lost when you “can’t remember who told 
you this story”? Or what S — R units 
are working when you recall the shape 
or color of any object? The Gestalt 
psychologists have approached the study 
of memory from the side of perception. 
To them it is incredible that the memory 
trace of an object should consist merely 
of unorganized bonds. It must have 
a dynamic unity like that of the sense 
impression of the same object. The 
sense impression is not a passive, photo- 
graphic affair, but is molded by the 
observer’s interests and fundamentally by 
his tendency to perceive the object as 
a whole. The perception of the whole 
dominates the perception of the parts 
and makes them conform as far as possi- 
ble to the configuration of the whole. 
If the whole figure appears circular, 
slight irregularities are overlooked. 
Such forcing of the parts to conform to 
the whole is of course not a voluntary 
act of the observer; it is not a high-level 
mental process but inherent in the very 
process of sense perception. 

The stimulus complex received from 
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a present object is quite powerful; it 
resists the unifying force of perception. 
The irregularities cannot be wholly 
overlooked. The memory trace of the 
object is less powerful, and consequently 
the object will be remembered as more 
unitary, better configured, than it was 
first perceived. So far, the Gestalt the- 
ory could go along with either of the 
theories we have sketched. The mem- 
ory trace might naturally fade out from 
biological causes or it might \>e washed 
out by retroactive inhibition. In either 
case it would become weak and unresist- 
ing. To Koftka (1935, pp. 493~5 o 6) it 
seemed reasonable to go a step further 
and postulate something describable as 
continued subconscious activity of a 
memory trace, with the whole continu- 
ally exerting its unifying pressure on 
the parts, and the parts conforming bet- 
ter and better to the.general form of tlie 
whole. 

From this theory certain predictions 
could be made: (1) a figure as remem- 
bered should be a “better figure” than 
it appeared when originally seen — more 
symmetrical, freer from irregularities and 
gaps, and in short more unified; (2) it 
should become better and better with 
the lapse of time; (3) it should never be 
truly forgotten though it might merge 
with other remembered figures and no 
longer be identifiable with its original 
perception. 

As evidence for his theory, KoHka had 
the results on memory for figures ob- 
tained in his laboratory by Wulf (1922). 
Some time after a figure had been shown 
— usually a somewhat irregular or un- 
symmetrical one, not definitely repre- 
sentative of any familiar object — O was 
requested to draw it from memory* 
Usually the reproduced figure differed 
more or less from the original, and the 
changes were classified by Wulf under 
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the heads of regularization (“leveling”), 
accentuation of some part or character- 
istic (“sharpening”), and assimilation to 
some familiar shape or object (“normal- 
ization”). Only the first class was 
strictly according to prediction, but the 
other classes could be explained. Ob- 
ject assimilation, which is very frequent 
(J. J. Gibson, 1929; W. Brown, 1935), 
is likely to occur when the original figure 
reminds O of some object; in trying later 
to remember the figure he will remem- 
ber the object and probably draw some- 
thing that deviates from the original 
in the direction of the object. So the 
trace of the figure has merged with the 
trace of the object. Accentuation or 
exaggeration of a part or characteristic 
seems directly contrary to the theoreti- 
cal prediction, but it is likely to occur 
when O has taken particular note of 
some feature of tha original. This fea- 
ture behaves like a subwhole with some 
organizing power of its own. With 
these alternatives all acceptable, any 
crucial test of the theory seems impossi- 
ble. Later experimenters have found it 
difficult to classify all the reproductions 
under Wulf's three heads, and they have 
found a large percent of the reproduc- 
tions substantially correct, at least when 
no great lapse of time has intervened 
since the original presentation — a find- 
ing which seems in direct contradiction 
with the theory, for the theory predicts 
a systematic change in the memory of 
any irregular or unsymmetrical non- 
sense figure. Statistically, there is a 
tendency toward increased symmetry 
rather than the reverse (Fehrer, 1935), 
and Allport (1930) found this tendency 
strong in* 350 school children of 10-13 
years of age. He exposed two figures, 
one bilaterally symmetrical and the other 
somewhat asymmetrical, and found that 
the asymmetry was lost in a large percent 


of delayed reproductions, while the sym- 
metrical figure showed no tendency to 
become asymmetrical. 

Relevant results of older studies. Wulf 
and Koffka were by no means the pioneers in 
the study of memory for figures, though their 
theory of forgetting certainly stimulated in- 
terest in this line of work and led to many 
later experiments. Older exploratory studies 
had yielded results quite similar to those of 
the more recent experiments. So Philippe 
(1897), who presented the figure not to the 
eye but to the hand for examination but had 
it reproduced by a drawing made with the 
eyes open, classified the memory erroh or 
changes under three main heads: t 

1. Detail is lost or becomes vague and ton- 
fused. ' 

2-. New detail is substituted. 

3. Most frequently, the reproduction ap- 
proaches the typical form of some object — 
object assimilation. 

Kuhlmann (1906) after visual presentation 
found that a large share of the errors of re- 
production could be brought under two 
heads: 

1. Object assimilation. 

2. Regularization of several kinds .such as 
making lines exactly equal, horizontal, verti- 
cal, symmetrical, etc., that were only approxi- 
mately .so in the stimulus figure. 

In attempts to reproduce a story from mem- 
ory somewhat similar changes have been ob- 
.served, as by Henderson (1903) who men- 
tioned omission of superfluous and incongru- 
ous details and modification of details so as 
to conform to the general plot and meaning 
of the story. 

Methodological pitfalls. In the study 
of retention we wish to come as close as 
possible to the memory trace. The 
method of reproduction is very con- 
venient if the lesson to be retained is 
a figure or a story. But when O is 
trying to reproduce a figure or story, 
especially after a long interval, he does 
not depend on memory alone. He can- 
not remember all the details and perhaps 
not all the essentials. The trace is in- 
adequate. As Bartlett (193a) concluded 
from his extensive studies of memory. 
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what O really does in attempting to re- 
produce a story is to construct a story. 
He has probably retained the general 
form and atmosphere of the original and 
some of the details, but he draws on 
his general stock of ideas and interests^ 
so as to round out a consistent story. 
The reproduction corresponds only 
roughly to the existing memory trace 
of the original .story. Kuhlmann (1906) 
said about the same of the reproduction 
of a figure. It “can never be described 
even half correctly by calling it repro- 
duction. It is rather a construction, not 
a reconstruction, a construction of a 
certain result that is accepted in place 
of the original, and far from a recon- 
struction of a past perception." In 
short, the memory trace of a specific 
figure is only one of several factors in 
the attempted reproduction. One fac- 
tor is obviously O’s skill in drawing. 
Often he cannot get down on paper 
exactly what he wishes to show. If 
his memory of a figure is vague, he 
scarcely knows how to represent that 
vagueness and feels obliged to draw a 
definite figure which he knows must 
differ from the original. He would feel 
it rather absurd to put in irregularities 
of which he cannot be sure. So his 
attempted reproduction will tend toward 
regularity. If it is more regular than 
the original, we cannot tell whether 
the trace has become more regular or 
merely less definite. 

Results obtained by reproduction of 
figures need at least to be checked by 
some other method. Recognition is free 
from some of the complications of re- 
production and may come closer to the 
traces. The multiple-choice form of 
recognition test was introduced for the 
purpose by Zangwill (1937) and by 
Hanawalt (1937), with some later modi- 
fications by Goldmeier (1941) and by 
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.Hebb & Foord (1945). It calls for a 
good deal of advance preparation on 
£*s part. Each of the original figures 
must be presented in a collectioif of 
more or less similar figures, so that O 
may select the one that seems to him 
most like the original. If the original 
is an outline circle with a 20® gap, the 
test should offer a choice of circles with 
gaps ranging by small steps from near 
zero to 50° or 60° so as to provide for 
both closure and the opposite (Hebb tc 
Foord, 1945). If the original is a some- 
what unsymmetrical nonsense figure, the 
test should offer similar figures includ- 
ing a symmetrical one and others of 
various degrees of asymmetry, such as 
have been drawn by different Os in 
attempting to reproduce the original. 
An O who is given such a test after at- 
tempting to reproduce the original will 
often show by his selection that his 
memory trace is still approximately cor- 
rect in spite of the error in his reproduc- 
tion (Hanawalt, 1937). 

A method that demands much less 
preliminary labor is adapted from the 
psychophysical method of Constant 
Stimuli (Irwin & Seidenfeld, 1937). A 
circle with a small gap may be shown 
and after an interval shown again (the 
same figure but with a suggestion that 
the gap is a little different), and O is 
asked to judge whether the gap is wider 
or narrower than in the original. If 
he says it is wider than before, his trace 
seems to have changed in the direction 
of closure. Many Os would say “Equal" 
if allowed, but with only the plus and 
minus categories to choose from the 
distribution of a laige group does not 
deviate far from a 50-50 chance (Hana- 
walt, 1952). 

Are the changes in a remembered 
figure progressive with efapsed iimej 
It is clearly essential to tKeUieary pro- 
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posed by Wulf and Kofflca that the mem- 
ory trace of a figure must change pro- 
gressively in the direction of a good, 
stable figure, i.e., in the direction of a 
gradual yielding to the internal stresses 
of its dynamic structure. This implica- 
tion of the theory is fully admitted, and 
even emphasized, by these authors. 
Here, it would seem, we can obtain the 
best evidence for or against the theory. 
The older results were regarded by 
Gestalt adherents as quite favorable to 
the theory. But these results were viti- 
ated by an error of method which was 
pointed out by Hanawalt (1937). The 
old method was to have the same Os 
reproduce a figure first after a short 
interval and then after longer and 
longer intervals. “Once the O has re- 
produced the figure, his second repro- 
duction is quite likely to be influenced 
more by the first reproduction than by 
the original impression.” If his first 
reproduction of the circle has made the 
gap smaller than the original, his trace 
will be modified in that direction, afford- 
ing a good chance for the second re- 
production to deviate further in the 
same direction. If the original figure 
has reminded him of a certain object, 
his first reproduction is likely to show 
some object assimilation and modify the 
trace accordingly, so that the second re- 
production will show still more of the 
same effect. If we wish to trace the 
curve of forgetting, or the natural prog- 
ress of a trace toward “better figure,” 
we must leave the trace undisturbed as 
far as possible. We must not strengthen 
it by continued use nor allow it to be 
distorted by imperfect reproductions. 
We cannot hope to follow the course of 
a single trace in a single individual. 
We have to work statistically, using 
different groups of Os for reproduction 
different Intervals. The same pre- 


caution is necessary if we are using the 
recognition method or the psychophysi- 
cal method of Irwin & Seidenfeld. 

Hanawalt demonstrated the serious- 
ness of this methodological error by run- 
ning two parallel experiments; in one 
experiment he had the same Os repro- 
duce the figures at the desired intervals, 
but in the other he had a fresh group 
of Os for each interval.* Forgetting of 
a whole figure or of its shape and num- 
ber of parts was much more common at 
the longer intervals (4 and 8 w^ks) 
when no previous reproductions had 
been made. Without these reviews the 
traces evidently became less and less ade- 
quate but there was little sign of a pro- 
gressive change in any definite direction 
(Fig. 24-18). This author's results, as 
also those of the relatively simple recog- 
nition experiment of Hebb & Foord 
(1945), appear to justify rejection of the 
theory we have been considering. 
Really, the more weight we attach to 
Gestalt factors in perception, and so 
in the formation of a trace, the less 
reason we have to assume any continued 
operation of these same factors during 
a period of undisturbed retention. 

A psychoanalytic theory of forgetting. 
Freud and his adherents sometimes spoke 
as if they believed all forgetting to be 
motivated forgetting and due to a wish 
to forget. Practically, they meant only 
that events associated with a sense of 
guilt or shame were thus forgotten, and 
that this forgetting was not a loss of 
retention but an inhibition of recall, 
the inhibition being removable by psy- 
choanalytic treatment. It might appear 
impossible to duplicate these conditions 
in the laboratory. But E can manipu- 
late such variables as feeling of failure, 
ego deflation, and anxiety at the pros- 
pect of further threat to the ego. If 
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Fic,. 2|'|8. (Hanawalt, 1937 ) Drawings from 
copy and fiom memory. The original is marked 
S. The first collection gives sample diawings by 
diffeient Os while the original was before them. 
Afier copying the figure twice, each O reproduted 
the figiiie once only, separate groups attempting 
leproduction after the different intervals stated: 
immediately, aftei 1 week, after 2 weeks, or after 
8 weeks. The first three Os in the 8-week group 
reported that the figure reminded them, respec- 
tively, of a “figure branched like a tree,” of a 
“tree bud,” and of a "tree stem.” Another O 
said it “resembled an M.” The reproductions 
are not selected but include all that were made 
from memory of this figure. 

The “copy” from the visible original serves a 
double purpose. It furnishes a starting point 
from which to estimate the memory changes, 
and it shows that changes often attributed to 
memory errors are present in the processes of 
perception and drawing. 

E is able to play his part convincingly 
and lie with good conscience, he can 
aggravate O’s ego deflation by pretended 
anger or sorrow at O’s apparent stu- 
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pidity. Later in the experiment, E can 
reinflate O’s ego by telling the truth 
about the experiment, allowing him to 
succeed where he previously “failed/’ 
and even praising him for a brilliant 
performance. The Zeigarnik inter- 
rupted-task experiment (p. 692) and the 
level-of-aspiration experiment (p. 693) 
have been utilized for the purpose, as 
well as other methods that have been 
reviewed by Sears (1943, 1944) and by 
Zeller (1950a). 

A full-fledged experiment on repres- 
sion can follow the scheme of a retroac- 
tion experiment (p. 761) but with two 
steps added. A certain lesson is first 
learned. In an immediately following 
task O “fails" and is made to feel very 
inferior. He is then retested on the first 
lesson and found (let us say) to have for- 
gotten it partially. Now the inter- 
polated task is resumed and O is allowed 
to “succeed" and regain his self-confi- 
dence. Finally, his memory for the orig- 
inal lesson is tested again; he is found (if 
all goes well) to remember it better than 
he did in the intermediate test. 
Schematically: 

1 . Learn A. 

2. Practice B with failure and ego de- 
flation. 

3. Test for forgetting of A (repres- 
sion). 

4. More practice on B with success 
and ego reinflation. 

5. Test for recovery of A (repression 
removed). 

Of course there must be a control group 
which goes through the same stages but 
with encouragement instead of discour- 
agement in task B. We should note 
that nothing is done to interfere directly 
with the memory of task A or to make 
O feel himself inferior in that task* But 
the two tasks are closely in 
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time and place, and the theory of repres- 
sion calls for forgetting of the circumi- 
stances surrounding an act for which 
O has been made to feel ashamed or 
guilty. 

The experimental design just outlined 
was ofEered by Zeller (1950a) and used by 
him (1950b) with some minor refine- 
ments in an experiment on college stu- 
dents. His task A consisted of nonsense 
syllables and his task B (in which O’s 
ego was manipulated) was the “Knox 
cube test” for immediate memory. He 
obtained the predicted evidences of re- 
pression and de-repression, though he 
admitted that other interpretations were 
possible. One difficulty is to distinguish 
forgetting of what was learned before a 
humiliating experience from poor learn- 
ing (or relearning) efficiency immediately 
after the experience. In an experiment 
of simpler design (ABA instead of 
ABABA) a temporary slump in memoriz- 
ing ability after humiliation was demon- 
strated by Sears (1937). Even the appar- 
ent repression in ordinary life of the cir- 
cumstances of a shameful act may be 
due to poor learning, the humiliated in- 
dividual tending to withdraw into him- 


self and become temporarily unobservant 
of the surroundings. 

Summary. This chapter has covered a 
wide range of material. But running 
through all of it has been the question of 
what happens, to the traces that are left 
by a given bit of learning. Do they help 
or hinder future learning? Are the 
traces modified by later learning? It 
seems clear that there is interaction be- 
tween traces and new learning, and that 
the interaction works both ways, modify- 
ing both the trace and the new learning. 
The net effect of this interaction ma!|y be 
a help or a hindrance, depending on 
the number of common elements in the 
two tasks, and how they are set up in 
S — R terms. These facts suggest that all 
forgetting is due to the interference 
exerted by new learning on the traces 
of earlier learning, but this retroactive 
theory of forgetting is not completely 
adequate, for there is evidence that 
metabolic activities play some part in 
forgetting. Finally, we must be con- 
stantly on guard against attributing any- 
thing to the retention period that may 
have happened during learning or recall. 
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ECONOMY IN LEARNING 
AND PERFORMANCE 


From the laws and theory o£ learning it 
should be possible to deduce practical 
suggestions for students and others who 
have much learning to do and whose 
work depends on acquired skills or on 
memory of any kind. Quite a number 
of practical hints on techniques of 
memorizing and on conditions favorable 
to retention could be gleaned from the 
preceding chapters. 

Learning theory, in a broad sense, 
would urge the importance of “rein- 
forcement,” The human learner does 
not have to be rewarded with food or the 
satisfaction of any organic need. If he 
undertakes to accomplish some result 
and succeeds, that is reinforcement 
enough. But he should have “knowl- 
edge of results,” tangible evidence of 
reaching the goal; and if the goal is dis- 
tant, some evidence of progress and of 
reaching an intermediate goal will help 
him master the long route. 

Less prominent in current learning 
theory, but equally striking in the ex- 
perimental work on memory, is the ad- 
vantage of meaningful over rote learn- 
ing. A connected passage is much more 
quickly memorized than the same 
amount of nonsense material. This 
principle jnay perhaps be reducible to 


a form of reinlorcement, but at any rate 
it offers suggestions for economy of 
learning. 

A third general consideration has to 
do with timing. The phenomena of 
reactive inhibition and satiation suggest 
that it must be wasteful of time and 
effort to go over the same ground re- 
peatedly without any pauses for re- 
covery. 

General theory, then, would predict 
certain rules for economy of learning, or 
at least certain probable hypotheses to 
be tried out in the laboratory and in 
such practical situations as the school- 
room. As a matter of history, however, 
the outstanding hypotheses in this field 
were not deduced from general theory 
but cropped up in the concrete experi- 
ence of the laboratory. 

RECITATION AS AN AID 
IN LEARNING 

In memorizing any sort of material 
which you can reproduce — a list of non- 
sense syllables, a poem or prose passage, 
a piano piece, a drawing — you can pro- 
ceed by repeated reading^, listening cir 
looking, or you can attempt to “recite” 
or reproduce the material when it is 
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partly learned. You can recite to your; 
self, feeling free to resume reading, etc., 
as soon as you are stuck. No doubt alert 
students have used this method ever 
since the days of Homer and the 
Homeridae. Experimental work on the 
method began about the time of Witasek 
(1907) who found that recitation could 


16 nonsense syllables, and a set of five 
short but detailed biographies. Im- 
mediately after the study period and 
again some hours later a recall test was 
given. The Mean percepts recalled by 
40 eighth-grade school children were as 
follows (each Mean being followed by its 
PEm): 


Nonsense syllables Biographies 



First test 

Second test 

First test • 

Second test 

All the time spent in reading 

35 1.3 

15 

0.9 

35 =ti 1.2 

16 zb 0.6 

% of time spent in reciting 

50 1.4 

261+3 

1.6 

37 1-5 

19 ±0,8 

% of time spent in reciting 

54 ± 1.4 

28 

1.2 

41 zb 1.2 

25 ± 0.8 

% of time spent in reciting 

57 =!= 1-4 

37 

1.4 

42 zb 1.2 

26 ± OVJ) 

% of time spent in reciting 

74 ± 1.8 

48 zt 

1.8 

42 zb 0.8 

26 ± ojjs 


profitably be attempted long before the 
complete lesson was mastered. This 
and several other early experiments were 
reviewed by Gates (1917); practically all 
of them showed an advantage of recita- 
tion over continued rereading of a lesson. 
Gates himself attempted to discover how 
early in the learning process recitation 
could profitably begin. His carefully 
designed experiment equalized such po- 
tentially disturbing factors as practice, 
lesson difficulty, and individual differ- 
ences. (Since there were five experi- 
mental conditions, there were five squads 
of subjects and five lessons; by a prear- 
ranged schedule the squads and the les- 
sons, and also the practice stages, were 
rotated so as to come out the same for 
all the conditions.) The total time al- 
lowed for study of a lesson was held con- 
stant, e.g., at 9 minutes, but this time 
was divided differently in the five condi- 
tions, as shown in the table above. 
Each O was handed his lesson on a 
mimeographed sheet and instructed to 
read straight through and repeat until 
he got the signal to recite, after which 
he looked away from the sheet and went 
through and ^through by memory as far 
as possible, consulting the sheet freely. 
*|:hlEre were two types of lesson: a list of 


Similar results were obtained from 
children as young as 9 years of age. 
Three facts stand out: (1) The best learn- 
ing was obtained when a large share of 
the time was devoted to recitation. 

(2) The advantage was still present in 
the test given several hours after the 
learning, so that recitation favors re- 
tention as well as learning efficiency. 

(3) The advantage of the required reci- 
tation was less marked in the meaningful 
material than in the nonsense syllables, 
probably because something very much 
like recitation or anticipation occurs 
anyway when the learner rereads con- 
nected material. Even with a list of 
nonsense syllables the attentive learner 
is likely to do some anticipation when 
he is supposed to be merely reading 
(Skaggs, Grossman, Krueger & Krueger, 

1930)- 

With adult students as subjects Gates 
found that the best time to start recita- 
tions was about as follows: 

After 2 minutes (4-6 readings) with 20 non- 
sense syllables; 

After 3-5 minutes (3-6 readings) with 26 lines 
of a poem. 

The optimal time varies with the indi- 
vidual as well as with the lesson. Time 
can be lost either in premature attempts 
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to recite or in continued (often inatten- 
tive) reading when one is ready to re- 
cite. 

The results have been confirmed in a 
variety of later studies. One form of 
recitation consists of a multiple-choi^ 
test immediately after the reading of a 
()00-word informative article; such an im- 
mediate test greatly improves the reten- 
tion of the material (Spitzer, 1939). 

An experiment along the same line 
but with quite a different setup is re- 
ported by Hovland, Lumsdaine & Shef- 
field (1949). Recruits at a reception 
center were shown a movie or film strip 
designed to teach them the “phonetic 
alphabet’* which is used in army signals. 
(Instead of saying “A-B-D” say “Able- 
Baker-Dog.”) The film strip showed 
the letters with their “phonetic” equiva- 
lents. After the first five letters came a 
review frame, a similar frame was inter- 
polated after each few letters, and at the 
end of the alphabet were two reviews of 
all the letters. Finally, came a test, the 
letters being shown separately and the 
equivalents given by the men as far as 
possible. Many groups of recruits went 
through this experiment. For half of 
the groups the review frames sliowccl the 
letters followed by question marks 
(“A-?” and “B-?”), and the group was 
told to call out the equivalents. For the 
other groups such “audience participa- 
tion” was not requested, but the equiva- 
lents were shown along with the letters. 
The participating (reciting) groups 
scored higher than the nonparticipaiing. 

A second experimental variable was 
introduced: half of the groups were 
warned in advance to prepare for a test, 
while the other half were not informed 
of the coming test. When the test 
scores for the four conditions are ar- 
ranged in a square the averages are as 
follows; 


AN AID IN LEARNING fSi 
Recited * 

Forewarned No Yes 

No 1 7. j letters st i .9 letters 

Yes 21.2 “ 22.5 “ 

The difference between the No-No 
group and the others is large and re- 
liable; the other differences are small. 
Either reciting or preparing for a test 
hastens the learning and improves the 
score. The two factors, as the authors 
suggest, may operate in the same way, 
for the men who are expecting a test 
will take an active attitude and do some 
reciting. 

If w^e ask how recitation can facilitate 
learning, we obtain several possible 
answers: 

1. Recitation is a direct preparation 
for the test. In reciting O pei forms the 
acts that will be required later. 

2. Recitation of partly learned ma- 
terial serves as a check — gives knowledge 
of results so far accomplished. It serves 
as a reinlorcement of what has already 
been learned. There is a challenge here 
to the learning theorist, however, since 
much is learned without recitation or 
before any recitation is possible. The 
theorist must eventually show how re- 
inforcement can occur in the mere read- 
ing of a lesson. 

3. Knowing that he will soon be try- 
ing to recite, the learner is stimulated to 
organize the material, or to notice how 
it is organized. A certain student in a 
history class found the lectures very in- 
teresting but was frustrated by missing 
a good deal while taking notes. He de- 
termined to take no notes during the 
lecture, but to outline the lecture men- 
tally as it went along and write it up 
later the same day. This was strenuous 
work but it succeeded adtAiirably. The 
pianist or other musical performer has a 
serious job of memorization on his 
hands. In this job a preliminary analy- 
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sis of the musical structure of the piece 
has been shown to be a definite help 
(Rubin-Rabson, 1937). 

WHOLE VERSUS PART 
LEARNING 

Would it be more economical to memo- 
rize a poem or speech as a whole or part 
by part? By the whole or global method 
you read the poem through and through 
until it is mastered. By the part or 
piecemeal method you divide it into 
parts and memorize the parts before try- 
ing to recite the whole. From general 
principles we scarcely know what to pre- 
dict, because different principles predict 
different results. On the one hand, the 
whole is more meaningful than the 
parts; if it is well organized, each part 
has its place in the structure of the whole 
but may make little sense when isolated. 
So meaning and organization favor the 
whole method. On the other hand, you 
must probably read the whole through 
several or many times before you seem 
to be making any progress in memoriz- 
ing. To recite the whole is a distant 
goal; to memorize a part is a quickly at- 
tainable goal and affords some satisfac- 
tion and encouragement. So the prin- 
ciple of reinforcement favors part learn- 
ing. . 

School practice leans toward the part 
method; “One thing at a time and that 
done well.” Actors and musicians are 
known in some instances to prefer the 
global method. The question was put 
to a laboratory test by Lottie Steffens 
(1900). She first observed the spon- 
taneous procedure of a number of edu- 
cated adults and found all of them using 
mixed methods but with much part 
study >vhen a nine-line stanza was to be 

f emorized. She then made extensive 
:periments with five adults and two 


children, requiring some stanzas and 
nonsense-syllable lists to be learned 
piecemeal and others globally. The 
global method took less time. This was 
true of every O and of both the stanzas 
and the syllable lists. TKe advantage of 
the global method ranged from 2 per- 
cent to 26 percent and averaged about 
12 percent. The advantage was not al- 
ways present at first; some practice with 
the unaccustomed global method was 
usually necessary before O could use it 
successfully. | 

Whole and part memorization of ^rial 
verbal material. Experiments similar 
to those of Steffens have often given 
similar results. A critical review by G. 
O. McGeoch (1931b) indicated that the 
whole method had advantages, though 
some patience, intelligence, and practice 
were necessary for tackling a long lesson 
as a whole. Pechstein (1918) tried a 
“progressive part” method which he be- 
lieved superior to both the strict whole 
and the strict part methods. When the 
parts are first learned separatdy, much 
additional study may be necessary to put 
them together. In the progressive part 
method you learn Part I, then Part II, 
then put these two together; now learn 
Part III, and put I, II and III together; 
and so on. Reed (1924) agreed that this 
method was the best for a large share of 
college students, in the memorization of 
short poems. G. O. McGeoch (1931a) 
gave the three methods a thorough trial 
on average and very bright children of 
9--10 years. She prepared booklets in 
which were typed poems of 12 lines, one 
line per page for the strict part method 
(but with the entire poem on the last 
page), 4 lines per page for the progres- 
sive part meth<^, and all 12 lines on the 
same page for the whole method. The 
material on each page was to be read 
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through and through in the time al- 
lotted which totaled 5 minutes in all 
cases. At the end of the 6 minutes the 
children wrote all they could remember. 
Each of the children studied a poem by 
each method, the order being balanced 
within the groups. Tho bright group 
reproduced much more than the average 
group, but the scores were practically 
the same for every method. The whole 
method was unfamiliar to the children. 

The same lack of any over-all advan- 
tage for either whole or part learning 
of poems was found by Jonckheere 
(1939) who took special pains to have 
each part of 2-3 lines make sense by it- 
self. 

The whole and part methods of study 
were compared at a practical level by 
Hoskins (1936). His material consisted 
of speeches (intercollegiate debates) on 
political and economic problems, com- 
bined into lessons of 1,500 to 15,000 
words. The subjects were 360 college 
women in groups equated for intelli- 
gence and reading scores. Each lesson 
was studied by two groups, one group 
reading each paragraph three times be- 
fore passing to tlie next, the other group 
reading the whole lesson through three 
times. In a second round, with com- 
parable lessons, the whole and part 
groups were interchanged. The num- 
ber of readings, but not the study time, 
was controlled. A few hours after the 
study period, and again two weeks later, 
a test was given with true-false and 
multiple-choice items on the facts and a 
written statement of O's understanding 
of the arguments. Analysis of the data 
revealed no consistent advantage for 
either the whole or the part method. 
The test scores for comparable groups 
were almost identical right through, for 
both facts and comprehension and for 
all lengths of lesson. 


.Whole and part learning of A 

maze, like a poem, is a serial affair* to he 
“recited” as a whole when completely 
learned. The whole method of learning 
should have the same advantages and 
disadvantages in both cases. Pechstein 
(1917) designed a maze that could be 
divided into four parts to be learned 
separately and then put together. This 
piecemeal method, according to his re- 
sults on both rats and men, was more 
economical than global learning of the 
entire maze. But here, too, different ex- 
periments have yielded contradictory re- 
sults. Hanawalt (1931, 1934), also us- 
ing both rats and human subjects, found 
the whole method distinctly better. 
After the parts were separately mastered 
much additional learning w^as required 
to put the parts together. With the hu- 
man Os, working on a large maze visible 
only a bit at once (p. 650), 37 percent 
of the time was spent in learning the 
four separate parts of the maze, and 63 
percent in combining the parts into a 
complete run. 

On this last point, that considerable 
additional learning is required to put 
the learned parts of a maze or poem 
together into the whole, there is no con- 
tradiction between the various experi- 
menters. The parts as learned sepa- 
rately do not fit together into the whole. 
Some unlearning of the parts is neces- 
sary. A rat that has mastered the first 
part of a maze separately has learned to 
find food and eat at the end of this part, 
and when he finds no food there he 
shows frustration and may retrace his 
steps instead of going forward. The 
end of the first part is no longer the goal, 
and the beginning of the second part is 
no longer the entrance. He has to pick 
up new cues to start him right in the 
second part. Something of the same 
kind occurs in the memorizing of a 
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poem. The parts are no longer quit^ 
the same when they begin to play their 
roles in the whole. 

Another important consideration was 
brought out by T. W. Cook (1936, 1937) 
in his experiments on human Os with 
mazes of different lengths. No decisive 
general advantage was found for either 
whole or part learning. Much depends 
on the length of the maze and of the 
separate parts. If a part is too small, O 
wastes his time going through it repeat- 
edly. but if the whole is too long, he 
forgets landmarks that he has observed 
along the route before he reaches them 
again on the next trial. For each O 
there is probably an optimal si/e of 
learning unit, though this optimal unit 
may increase with practice in learning 
mazes or any special material. The in- 
dividual may need to do some experi- 
menting on his own account in order 
to discover his own optimal learning 
unit. Left to his own choice, he will 
often use the part method when the 
whole would serve him better, or the re- 
verse (Jensen 8c Lemaire, 1937). 

Whole and part learning of nonserial 
material. It was because the ma/e must 
eventually be run as a whole, or the 
poem recited as a whole, that the whole 
method seemed logically to be the best. 
Now many important memory tasks do 
not call for the building up of a unified 
whole. In paired associates (p. 699) 
only the separate pairs have to be 
learned, not their sequence. A vocabu- 
lary, for example, need not be learned 
as an ordered list. It can of course be 
studied “as a whole, “ i.e., read through 
and through from beginning to end, or 
it can be studied in parts, a few words 
at a time. . Strangely enough, it is just 
here that the whole method has most 
Uniformly been found superior (Brown, 


1924; McGeoch, 1931a; Davis 8c Meenes, 
1932). We shall cite the vocabulary ex- 
periment of Seibert (1932). She pre- 
sented lists of English-French equiva- 
lents, to be learned so as to give the 
French in response to the English word. 
Each list of is pairs was presented six 
times, either as a whole or in smaller 
study units. The learning was done at 
the beginning of a class period, and the 
first test came at the end of the period. 
The average scores of 44 students, in 
percent of a perfect score, were a^ fol- 
lows: 

Study unit i pair 4 pairs 6 pairs 12 ^airs 
Percent remembered 

After 50 minutes 35 39 44 49 

After 2 days 31 33 34 47 

The SD of a difference here is about 4.5 
percent, so that the 12-pair or whole 
method was reliably better than the 
I -pair and 4-pair methods. 

Card sorting is an example of paired 
associates; each kind of card is to be 
thrown into a certain pigeonhole and 
must be associated with its place in a 
square, say, of nine pigeonholes. First 
practice with three kinds of cards, next 
with a second three, then with the re- 
maining three, before tackling the com- 
plete pack; that is the part method. Or 
start and continue with the entire pack; 
this whole method is somewhat more 
economical (Crafts, 1929). The reason 
may be that the spatial arrangement of 
the pigeonholes confers a degree of unity 
on the whole task. To get rid of this 
total pattern the same author in 1930 
shifted to a substitution task. There is 
a key of 12 letters, each letter being 
paired with a number which is to be 
substituted for it on a sheet of many 
letters. The advantage of the whole 
method was diminished but not wholly 
lost. The less chance for a well-pat- 
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terned performance, the smaller the ad- 
vantage of the whole method of learn- 
ing. But there is some residual advan- 
tage which may be due to better spacing 
of the repetitions of an act in the whole 
method. The* repetitions may be t^o 
closely massed in time when a smalt 
block of paired associates, or a small part 
of a maze or poem, is gone over and over 
in quick succession. You cannot say 
“Sunday — Dimanche” or “The curfew 
tolls the knell of parting day” several 
times in a row with full attention to the 
meaning — as you can when you come 
back to the same act after an interval. 
This factor of massing and spacing will 
be taken up presently. 

When the total task calls for four dif- 
ferent responses to four different stimuli, 
preliminary practice on two of these 
responses (considerable of this prelimi- 
nary practice, 30-50 trials) will diminish 
the amount of final practice on the total 
task. Yet the whole amount of practice, 
preliminary and final taken together, is 
greater than when the total task is prac- 
ticed from the start (Gagn^ & Foster, 
' 949 )- 

Whole and part learning of simultane- 
ous coordinations. When both hands 
take part in a performance, it may be 
possible to practice each hand separately 
before the two are combined, and the 
question is whether this sort of part 
learning is desirable. A few experiments 
have attacked such problems with re- 
sults that favor sometimes the part and 
sometimes the whole method. 

Piano practice offers a good oppor- 
tunity for work on this problem, since 
the parts to be played by the right and 
left hands can be practiced separately at 
first or both together from the start. In 
an experiment of R. W. Brown (1933) 
an experienced pianist learned three new 
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pieces by the hands-together method and 
‘three equally difficult pieces by a hands 
separate method, though in the latter a 
two-handed trial was frequently inter- 
polated, so that the separate parts were 
put together progressively. The tempo,* 
controlled by a metronome, was very 
slow at first and increased by degrees up 
to the standard for each selection. Early 
progress was about equal by both 
methods, but at the higher speeds the 
hands-separate trials were of little value, 
and the hands-together method proved 
to be more economical of time and of 
course more agreeable musically. Music 
students differ, however, some finding 
the part method better (O'Brien, 1943). 

A two-handed “finger exercise” was de- 
vised by Koch (1923) to be played on 
two typewriters which recorded the re- 
sponses. The metronome called for 140 
strokes per minute, and the criterion was 
reached when the exercise was played 
six times without error. The group of 
45 Os which practiced both hands to- 
gether found the task very difficult and 
confusing at the start because the fingers 
of the two hands had to be variously 
combined. The group which practiced 
each hand separately to the criterion be- 
fore putting the hands together had a de- 
cided advantage in the long run. Of 
course, there was no musical or other 
value to be gained by the two-handed 
performance, except the satisfaction of 
accomplishing what you set out to do. 

A two-handed task quite different 
from piano playing was studied by Becby 
(1930). There were two outline metal 
squares side by side on a table, squares 
about 14 cm on a side, made of strips 
1 cm wide. With a stylus in each hand, 
and his eyes closed, 0 tried to follow the 
two strips simultaneously in the counter- 
clockwise direction, without breaking 
the contact of stylus and metal strip. 



ym 
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One adult group practiced from the start 
with both hands together, while a second 
group had preliminary practice with the 
separate hands. This latter group had 
an initial advantage in tackling the two- 
handed task but soon lost this advantage 
and at the end of 40 two-handed trials 
was inferior to the group which had only 
the two-handed practice, so that the time 
spent in one-handed practice proved to 
be entirely wasted. The whole method 
was definitely superior for this particular 
performance. There seems to be a 
dearth of similar studies. Of course, 
many two-handed performances, as with 
a bat, an ax, or a broom, cannot very 
well be split up into one-handed parts. 

The net result of all the experimental 
studies of whole and part learning is 
something like this: the parts are easier 
to learn and the learner is often happier 
and better adjusted to the task if O be- 
gins with the parts. But he finds that 
putting the learned parts together re- 
quires much additional work. In the 
end he may have saved time and energy 
by commencing with the parts — or he 
may not — ^much depending on the size 
of the total “lesson" and on his technique 
and patience. In a practical situation 
there is something to be said for the 
flexible plan of starting with the whole 
but watching for difficult spots that may 
call for special attention. 

MASSED VERSUS SPACED 
(OR ‘‘DISTRIBUTED’’) 
LEARNING 

Many lessons are too long to be mas- 
tered in a single reading or repetition so 
that the practical question arises whether 
the repetitions should come without any 
intermission qr whether some time 
should elapse between each trial and the 
next. What has theory to suggest? 


There are two well-known factors to be 
considered, and two others that may 
have some importance. 

1. Forgetting. If the time between 
trials is so long that everything learned 
is forgotten and has to be relearned from 
scratch, the procedure is obviously lack- 
ing in economy. Even partial forget- 
ting demands some relearning, some 
surplus work that could be avoided, so 
it would seem, by closely massed trials. 

2. Recovery. Closely massed trials 
are likely to produce fatigue, bor^om, 
work decrement, “reactive inhibition" 
(p. 669) — or whatever it is best called — 
and performance will slump unless re- 
cess periods are provided. 

The curve of forgetting of barely or 
partially learned material (p. 729) drops 
rapidly at first and gradually flattens 
out. Recovery from moderate work 
decrement is probably rapid at first, then 
flattens out, and becomes almost com- 
plete in a relatively short time. The 
two factors taken together suggest that 
short pauses between trials will prove the 
most economical. For exact prediction 
we should know the rates of forgetting 
and recovery, both of which are likely 
to differ with the kind of “lesson" that 
is being learned. Besides, there are two 
other factors to be brought into the 
equation. 

3. Warm-up and lo.^s of warm-up. 
Usually you do not “get into the swing" 
of a certain task until you have worked 
at it for a while, and after a long rest 
you may have to Warm up again before 
doing your best. Loss of warm-up, like 
forgetting, suggests that recess periods 
should not be too long. 

4. Beneficial forgetting. There are 
two ways in which some forgetting may 
help toward mastery and permanent re^ 
tention. 

a. Escape from interfering responses. 
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The “remote associations” formed in the 
first readings of a list of nonsense syl- 
lables (p, 708)— or of a speech or poem 
— interfere with mastery of the complete 
ordered series or passage. They lead to 
false anticipatory responses when y^^ 
try to recite what you hjve read. But 
they are likely to be weaker than the 
direct associations and to be forgotten 
more quickly, so that the learner is free 
from them after an intermission. In 
practicing an act of skill the beginner 
may make awkward and inefficient move- 
ments and repeat them time after time 
in massed trials but get away from them 
when he makes a fresh start after a rest. 

b. Non-dependence on primary (or 
immediate) memory. If you look up a 
telephone number, as “Plaza 4-6315,” 
you can repeat it easily a moment later 
because it falls within your primary 
memory span (p. 696). If you wished 
to retain it for later use, you would gain 
very little by saying it over and over 
without pause, still depending on pri- 
mary memory rather than on any dura- 
ble associations. To recite it after a 
lapse of five minutes is not so easy, but 
if you succeed, you are using and rein- 
forcing these more durable associations. 

Forgetting between trials is shown by 
a slump in performance, an apparent 
loss of skill or ability, as in Figure 25-1. 
You would expect some forgetting in 
this sort of task — holding down a key for 
exactly of a second. Similar exam- 
ples of forgetting could easily be found 
in psychophysical experiments, if the 
Standard weight or pitch or brightness 
had to be remembered over any long 
interval. In spite of the forgetting, 
some improvement from day to day can 
be seen in the figure; more of the ac- 
quired ability is retained than shows in 
the first trial of the day. The distinc- 
tion between learning and performance, 


which we found important in experi- 
ments on motivation (p. 664), is equally 
important in the study of massing and 
spacing. 



Fig. 85-1. (Maepherson, Decs & Grindley, 1949.) 
Learning to deptess a Moise key for a duration 
of .7 seconds. By an arrangement of condenser 
and galvanometer, O’s approach to the “bull's- 
eye” was shown after each attempt; i.e., the prac- 
tice was with prompt “knowledge of results," 
The 10 daily trials were at i2-sca)nd intervals 
and each data point shows the Mean error for 
lo Os, two successive trials by each O. The loss 
at the beginning of days belongs under the 
head of forgetting. The error reported is in 
arbitrary units measured on the galvanometer 
scale. I'bc figure is so drawn as to make a rise 
mean improvement (cf. p. 687). 

Overnight forgetting in a very differ- 
ent task is shown in Figure 25-2, es- 
pecially by the spaced group of learners. 
Here “forgetting” may be loss of 
warm-up or adjustment to the peculiar 
requirements of the task, ^ut this 
figure brings out also an overnight gain 
of the massed group in the first few days 
of practice, along with a loss during the 
massed trials of the day. The overnight 
gain shows recovery from a temporary 
work decrement. Apparent loss during 
a series of massed trials with apparent 
gain during rest periods is characteristic 
of tasks which call for motor learning- 
better, for perceptual-motor learning 
since the tasks call for accurate as well 
as rapid work. A striking example was 
shown in an earlier chapter (p, 531). 

Since we admit that our “learning 
curves” are really successive-performance 
curves, we recognize also that the gains 
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Fig. 25-2. (After Kimble K* Shaiel, 1952.) Massed and spaced practice on a pursuit rotor which 
turned at the rate of 78 revolutions per minute. Two gioups, 10 college students in each, had 
trials 50 seconds long, 15 trials a day for 10 days. The massed gioup had onl) a r,-io seconds rest 
between trials, the spaced gioup 65-70 seconds. Our curves here are smoothed within each day ex- 
cept for the first, second and last trials of the day which aic shown separately so as to bring out 
(1) the warm-up jump from the first to the second trial of each day's work; (2) the common decline 
of the massed group following the warm-up; (3) the overnight lecovery from this decline; and (4) the 
overnight loss after a day of rising scores. In spite of the complications introduced into the curves 
by warm-up and work decrement, the general course of learning can be seen. The second trial of 
each day is freest from these complications. The massed group, by this criteiion, begins to fall 
behind in learned ability after two days, and the spaced group is definitely headed for a higher level, 
so long as the conditions remain the same. From other experiments there is evidence that the two 
groups might exchange levels if the conditions were interchanged for a couple of days. 


and losses shown in the curves are not 
always changes in amount learned, in 
ability, knowledge, or what Hull called 
habit strength and designated by the 
symbol sHn, We shall drop the sub- 
scripts and use the letter H alone to re- 
fer to any learned ability of any kind. 
When we say that performance must be 
distinguished from “learning,” yfe mean 
it must be distinguished from the 
“learned” (and retained). Work decre- 
ment during massed practice is not a loss 
of H, nor is the subsequent recovery a 
gain of H. Even the overnight forget- 
ting is not mostly a loss of H, as we see 
from the fact that only a little relearning 


may be necessary to restore performance 
to its previous level (Fig. 25-1). Learned 
ability is even increasing during the 
massed trials that show a decline in per- 
formance, the increase being demon- 
strated by the gain after a rest. 

I'he work decrement often seen in 
massed trials, since it is not a loss of 
H, can be laid to the accumulation of 
inhibitions, which we may designate by 
the letter I, again following Hull, 
though here again we are departing from 
his restricted definition. He defined 
“reactive inhibition” as affecting a spe- 
cific movement that had just been made, 
but in the motor skill experiments a con- 
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sidcrable variety of movements is made, 
no one being immediately repeated. 
(See also our previous discussion of ex- 
ploratory activity, p. 670.) 

Conditioned inhibition. As a logical de- 
duction from his conditioning principle^ 
Hull postulated (1943, 195O that something 
which we might call “conaitioned resting" 
must occur. During continuous work the ac- 
cumulating reactive inhibition becomes a 
drive toward rest. When a rest occurs, tliis 
drive is "reduced" by dissipation of the reac- 
tive inhibition. Now let some signal (condi- 
tioned stimulus) precede the rest. The re- 
sponse of resting, or at least of getting ready 
to rest, will become conditioned to the signal 
and be reinforced by the following reduction 
of the drive toward rest. The signal may be 
external, like the (very effective) warning bell 
that sounds shortly before the closing bell of a 
lecture. Or the signal may be a feeling of 
fatigue or boredom; the habit can easily be 
formed of obtaining momentary relief by 
obeying such an internal signal. Like other 
conditioned responses, but unlike reactive 
inhibition, this inhibitory factor would not 
dissipate during rest but would persist and 
produce a permanent work decrement. 

This concept of conditioned inhibition 
should be useful in a theory of massed and 
spaced practice. So it would seem, but seri- 
ous difficulties have been pointed out by Un- 
derwood (1953). The experimenter needs to 
know much more than he does now on how 
to produce conditioned inhibition and on 
how to identify and measure the resulting 
work decrement. To produce it he must 
manipulate his work and rest periods so as 
to build up the need for rest and also reduce 
the need repeatedly. Spaced trials would 
seem the ideal arrangement — say half-minute 
work periods with intervening half-minute 
rests — but little work decrement is demon- 
strable after such a series. Perfectly massed 
practice ought not to develop much condi- 
tioned inhibition because of the absence of 
rests — unless we can agree with Kimble 
('949a, b) that massed practice makes little 
involuntary rests unavoidable in the midst of 
the work. If so, a lo-minute rest period after 
8 minutes of massed work, printing inverted 
letters, should remove the accumulated reac- 
tive inhibition but leave the conditioned in- 
hibition intact, so that the rate of work after 
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tliis rest should exceed the rate of a continu- 
ing massed group but fall short of the rate of 
a parallel spaced group. It does so, but very 
likely because the spaced group, having ac- 
complished more in the same time, has actu- 
ally learned more (Wasserman, 1951). If 
massed practice really leaves behind it a per- 
manent work decrement, impairing all fu- 
ture work on die same task, the practical im- 
plications arc very serious. 

The motor skills experiments, of 
which a great number have been made, 
amply demonstrate the value of spacing 
rather than massing, so far at least as 
peiioimance is concerned. Several spe- 
cific questions remain to be answered: 
as to how long the rest periods should 
be; as to whether learning, as well as 
temporary performance, is favored by 
spacing; and as to whether spacing is al- 
ways advantageous or only in certain 
kinds of tasks. Finally the interesting 
phenomenon of "reminiscence" is closely 
related to massed and spaced learning. 

OptirnaJ length of rest pauses. Print- 
ing the letters of the alphabet upside 
down, with emphasis on speed, is a con- 
venient task for obtaining abundant 
data in a class experiment. From Fig- 
ure 25-3 it appears that the optimum 
intertrial rest pause for this learning task 
is about 45 seconds; at least longer rests 
were no better when the work periods 
were 1 minute long. Presumably with 
longer work periods longer rests would 
be necessary to allow the additional in- 
hibition to dissipate. In a pursuit task 
with an oscillating target (Travis 1937) 
and 5-minute work peiiods, 20-minute 
rests gave the most rapid improvement, 
5-miuute rests next, and 2 days 

much less rapid. In a maK^,i|^periment 
with rats (Warden, igagjTdillWg^hou 
interval came out better th2f||#tp^ or 
24 hours. The optimum '|irob- 

ably differs with the kind of well 

as with the length of the w<i|dN|||jeriod. 
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Fic. S5-3. (Data from Kienule, 
1946.) The optimum intertrial 
rest for a particular learning task. 
The task was to print the capital 
letters upside down, from right 
to left in each line so that if the 
page were inverted, the letters 
would appear right side up and in 
alp^iabetical order. Time was 
called at the end of each minute's 
work and a rest was given before 
the next trial except in the case of 
tlie massed gibup. The lowest 
curve shows the successive Mean 
scores of the 91 students in the 
massed group. There were 115 
students who had either 3! or 5 


seconds per rest period, 56 who had 30 seconds, 48 who had 45 seconds. There were still ^thcr 
groups. With 10 or 15 seconds of lest the curves fell in due order between the curve for 3-5I sec- 
onds and that for 30 seconds, but with lests of more than 45 seconds (up to seven days) there was no 
further gain. In rotary pursuit practice, with work periods of 22 seconds, rest periods of 1-2 minutes 


were better than either shorter or longer ones (Ammons, 1950). 


For the present, in the absence of uni- 
versally applicable laws, each practical 
situation will require its own specific 
investigation to determine the optimal 
work and rest periods. 

The bald question of massing versus 
spacing is almost sure to yield misleading 
answers in some cases. Spacing may be 
too wide, and therefore inferior to mass- 
ing, even though a short pause between 
trials is decidedly advantageous (Riley, 
1952). Yet an interval of a day or 
longer has been found superior to 
massed u ials in memorizing a list of non- 
sense syllables or of numbers (Ebbing- 
haus, 1885; Pi^ron, 1913; Perkins, 1914) 
or in learning the substance of a prose 
passage (English, Welborn & Killian, 

» 934 )- 

In experiments that have shown an 
advantage, massing over spacing, the 

spacing huw wide, usually a day or 
more trials, so leaving the pos- 

<||biH^ jSft^that rest intervals of a min- 

But we can say this at 


least: 


j^^^isadvantage of wide spacing 


is greater for some learning tasks than 
for others. There seem to be two kinds 
of task that suffer especially from wide 
spacing. 

1. Short lessons. Lyon (1917) needed 
less time to memorize a list of only 12 
digits in continuous readings than in 
one reading per day. With longer lists 
the advantage shifted to one daily read- 
ing and became very great when the 
lists were extremely long (100-200 
digits). Similarly with mazes of differ- 
ent lengths: rats learn a short one in 
fewer massed than widely spaced trials, 
but a long one in fewer triajs, one per 
day, than massed (Pechstein, 1921; S. A. 
Cook, 1928). The important factor here 
is probably forgetting which would be 
slight in a few quick repetitions of a 
short lesson but considerable when the 
trials were a day apart. On the other 
hand, the I factor would be important in 
massed repetitions of a long lesson. 

2. Lessons that demand much explora- 
tion to discover the correct responses. 
A “spider maze” designed by T* W. 
Cook (1944} has six blind alleys at each 
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choice point. His human subjects 
learned it much more quickly in massed 
trials than with one trial per day. He 
got the same result with a **mental 
maze" which offered six choices at each 
choice point. (O had to discover <^5^ 
trial and error which oj the numbers. 
1-6, was correct at each point.) He pre- 
dicted this result from a consideration 
of the serious consequences of forgetting 
in such a task; over a 24-hour interval O 
would often forget the correct choices 
and have to discover them again. Simi- 
lar results have been obtained by Garrett 
(1940) and by Ericksen (1942). 

An advantage for massed trials has 
been predicted on another basis. In ex- 
ploratory activity there is a tendency to 
avoid immediate repetition of the same 
choice at a choice point (p. 622). Hence 
massing should favor complete explora- 
tion and avoidance of stereotyped errors. 
In short, massing should favor variabil- 
ity of attack on a problem. This pre- 
diction is logical only if the trials are 
“noncorrection'* (p. 624), for with cor- 
rection allowed the varied attack occurs 
in the single trial, whether massed or 
spaced. In everyday experience, con- 
tinuous work on a difficult problem 
often has an effect just the opposite of 
variability of attack; we find ourselves in 
a monotonous rut from which we escape 
only by taking a recess from that partic- 
ular problem (p. 838). It appears that 
both massing and wide spacing should 
give varied attack on a difficult problem 
— amassing because of the I factor, spac- 
ing because of the factor of ‘'beneficial 
forgetting.” 

Massing may impair performance but 
not learning. A surprising result in the 
chapter on Motivation (p. 667) was the 
quick shift of performance upward with 
increase pf incentive, and downward 


with its decrease. The practice curves 
seemed to show much more rapid learn- 
ing with the larger incentive, but the 
test of changed incentives indicated that 
the rate of learning was the same. 
Something of the same kind might hold’ 
of massed and spaced learning: the 
massed performance would be held 
down by the I factor and still learning 
might proceed as rapidly as in spaced 
learning. Give the massed group a few 
intertrial rests and its performance 
might improve so promptly as to demon- 
strate more previous learning, more H, 
than had appeared on the surface during 
the massed practice. Discontinue the 
rests of the spaced group and its per- 
formance might decline to a level ap- 
propriate for continuous work. Such 
results are shown in Figure 25-4, though 
the performance shifts are not great 
enough to prove that the two groups 
had been learning equally fast. 

There are other ways of tackling the 
very important question whether massed 
practice is after all unfavorable for 
learning as distinguished from the tem- 
porary performance level. A good way 
is to give two groups of Os equal time 
for practice, one group with, and the 
other without short interpolated rests, 
and then to test them after a compara- 
tively long interval, say 24 hours. The 
test conditions must of course be the 
same for both groups. These require- 
ments are met by the first trial of each 
day's work in Figure 25-2, page 788. 
During each day’s work the massed 
group lags far behind the spaced group 
because of the inhibition that accumu- 
lates during continuous work, but at 
the start (first and second trl£^) of the 
next day, when 1 has dissipitied, the 
massed group is seen not so far 

behind after all. Still it is c(||kidemb]y 
behind; massed learning, a<^rding to 
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Fig. s 5>4. (Dau from Kientzle, 
1949,) Performance changed by 
shift from massed to spaced trials 
or the reverse. The task was the 
same as described under Figure 
25*3- group of 81 students 

worked with 1 -minute rests be- 
tween trials, but the rests were 
discontinued beginning after Trial 
15 and the performance promptly 
slackened. Another group 
{N=92) worked for 15 minutes 
without pause and quickly im- 
proved when 1 -minute rests were 
then introduced. With a j few 
more trials the two groups idight 
have interchanged performance 
levels. At least the massed group had learned more than showed in their peifoimancc before Ifesi. 
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this test, is slower than spaced though 
not so slow as the performance curves 
would suggest. Very similar results were 
obtained by Adams (1952), though his 
curves show the massed group gaining 
on the spaced group and almost equal- 
ing it at the start of the fifth day’s work. 
These studies both used the pursuit 
rotor. In an experiment in code learn- 
ing (Fig. 25-5) the spaced group kept 
well ahead of the massed group through- 
out the single session of practice, but 
in a retention test two weeks later the 
massed group was found to be only 
slightly inferior. 

Interpolate a single rest period at any 
time during a half hour of continuous 
work (target pursuit) and you get an 
immediate improvement, putting the 
rested group far ahead of the control 
group which is working along without 
any rest. The advantage is not fully 
maintained but at the end of the half 
hour the once-rested group is still some- 
what ahead of the control group (Norris, 
1955), appears that the rest has en- 
abled thpi learner to master the task more 
thoroh^y: 

The ra|p of learning can be estimated 
from.: the ^number of trials required to 


reach (or closely approximate) the prac- 
tice level or asymptote of the learning 
cui ve. As in the chapter on Motivation 
(pp. 6G4-667), we judge the learning 
rate to be the same in two curves if the 
practice levels are reached in the same 
number of trials, or, more adequately, 
if the F fraction is the same. The four 
curves in Figure 25-3 may be approach- 
ing different practice levels at the same 
rate — or they may be approaching the 
same practice level at different rates, the 
massed curve more slowly than the oth- 
ers. The practice would have to be car- 
ried further in order to make a decision 
possible. The same is true of the hu- 
man eyelid conditioning curves obtained 
by Spence Sc NoiTis (1950) with different 
intertrial intervals: the shorter the inter- 
val, the lower the asymptote (in terms of 
CR frequency), but the different levels 
are approximately reached in the same 
number of trials. The curves shown 
for rotor pursuit learning by Adams 
(1952) look more as if the massed group 
were approaching the same practice level 
as the spaced group, but at a slower rate* 
The evidence from this line of attack is 
still indecisive. 

When the learning is carried to a cri- 
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terion, such as one perfect recitation of a give an exaggerated impression of poor 
list of la nonsense syllables, a larger learning. But spacing possesses a posi- 
number of trials is needed if they are tive advantage over and above its rela- 
closely massed than if a-minute pauses tive freedom from the I factor. The 
intervene between successive trials, numerous investigators working on this 
From this fact alone we cannot infer problem at the present time would cer- 
that the massed learning has been slower tainly not agree on an explanation, 
than the spaced; the massed learners But we may call attention to a neglected 
may have had to master the list more factor, mentioned on page 787 with the 
thoroughly in^ order to recite it while label, “Nondependence on primary 
carrying the load of accumulated inhi- memory." When time elapses between 
bition. If so, as pointed out by Hov- trials, the learner is forced to utilize 
land (1940a), a retention test 24 hours associations that are not perfectly fresh 
later, when the I has dissipated, should and ready — to notice cues that he would 
give a higher recall score for the massed slur over in immediate repetition, 
group. But the opposite was the case; These cues and associations should be 
the spaced group gave the higher reten- used and reinforced now because they 
lion score. By this test, then, less is will be needed in later remembering, 
actually learned in a massed trial than Jost’s laws (p. 730) can be explained in 
in one preceded by a short rest. the same way. 

The logical conclusion from the vari- The advantage of spacing is sufficiently 
ous tests of learning in massed and general, even though not universal, to 
spaced trials seems to be as follows, serve as a practical guide when a lesson 
I'he inhibitions that accumulate in is being learned for future use. If we 
massed trials depress performance and resort to massed study because we wish 

Fig. 25-5. (Data from Epstein, 1949.) 
Practice in code substitution with and 
without rests between trials. Each 
minute a paragraph was to be coded 
by substituting g for a, t *for b, etc., 
the code remaining the same but a dif- 
ferent paragraph being presented on 
successive pages of the ao-page test 
booklet. When E called time at the 
end of each minute, O turned the page 
and proceeded at once with the next 
page in massed practice, but found a 
blank page in spaced practice which 
he turned after a minute’s rest. 
Groups of 37-40 college students. The 
spaced group gained in output much 
more rapidly than the massed group. 
In the massed trials of the retention test the spaced group had a small initial lead (t rr 2.30), which 
it maintained for many additional trials— a fair inference being that the spaced groupj htad learned 
a little more in the original 20 trials though not nearly so much more as would be sugg^ilied by the 
output curves. Almost identical curves had lieen obuined in the same performance by Gdtitry (1940) 
who however did not give a retention test. The results are consistent with the hypothesis that learn- 
ing is almost as rapid with massed as with spaced trials, though output lags in massed trials because of 
accumulated inhibitions. ? 
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to accomplish as much as possible in 
a single sitting, we can reasonably hope' 
for considerable recovery after rest from 
the inhibitory effects of massing. 
Massed learning is more efficient than 
it appears at the time. Even so, short 
pauses for relaxation between intensive 
study periods will usually be worth 
while. In this connection a finding of 
Hovland (1938, 1949) and of Underwood 
& Viterna (1951) deserves consideration. 
They found that increased time per item 
during the presentation of a list was 
much more helpful to the learner than 
a pause between repetitions of the list. 
In learning a vocabulary of 15 items, 

* for example, you might allow 2 seconds 
per item with a pause of 30 seconds 
between repetitions of the list, or you 
might allow 4 seconds per item with 
no pause between repetitions. Either 
way you would go through the list once 
per minute, but you would probably 
save several minutes by the second pro- 
cedure, which favors careful attention 
to the important cues. 

^Reminiscence 

Ballard in 1913 made a discovery which 
was certainly curious and might prove 
important in the theory of learning and 
remembering. He found in repeated 
tests that a partially learned poem was 
not so well recalled immediately after 
the learning as a day or two later (Fig. 
S5-6)* As a name for this phenomenon, 
he adopted the old word ‘‘reminiscence,” 
newly defined as the opposite of forget- 
ting. The curve of forgetting, accord- 
ingly, started with a rise in some cases 
instead of the usually pictured rapid fall. 

\/u reminiscence due simply to rehearsal? 
Jfiallard was well aware of this possi* 
bilicy. Hje found in fact that many of 


the children had reviewed what they 
could remember of the poem in the 
interval between the immolate and the 
later test. He did not believe the remi- 
niscence wholly due to such rehearsal, 
nor did Nicolai (1922), but Williams 



Fig. 85-6. (Data from Ballard, 1913.) Ren|inis- 
cence. The recall scores are relative, the %an 
immediately after learning being taken a$ 50 
points. Ballard's extensive experiments Were 
made on Ix>ndon school children of about 12 
years of age, accustomed to memorize poems as 
a regular school exercise. The poem that gave 
these particular results was very interesting to 
the children; a less interesting one gave less 
reminiscence. Young adults showed only a little 
reminiscence, while G-ycar-olds showed even more 
than rhe la-year-olds. In a repetition of this 
experiment on many Chicago school children 
Williams (1926) found some reminiscence in the 
younger groups (average age, 9.7 years) but not 
in the older groups. Nicolai (1922) obtained 
positive results with a very different kind of 
material. He exposed 10 small objects for 
10-15 seconds and asked the child to report the 
objects immediately afterward and again after 
an hour of other school work. On the average 
more were reported after the hour’s delay than 
immediately; in one group of eight 1 8 -year-olds, 
for example, 7.8 of the 10 objects were recalled 
immediately as against 84 one hour later. 

(1926) doubted that anything more was 
involved. A definite effort was made by 
G. O. McGeoch (1935) to come to grips 
with this possibility. In her experi- 
ments school children studied poems 
for 5 minutes with recall tests immedi- 
ately and again 24 hours later. After 
the tests were all completed^ the children 
were asked whether they had remetn- 
bered any parts of the poems during the 
interval and were told tbawuch review- 




ing was qtiitc in otder. Some reviewing 
was reported by 84 percent of the 
younger children (Grades 3-4) and by 
70 percent of the older group (Grades 
9-11). But, strangely enough, those 
who denied reviewing showed as mudi^ 
reminiscence as those who reported it. 
McGeoch concluded that rehearsal was 
not the whole explanation. 

It is easy to^ see how rehearsal could 
prevent a subsequent test score from 
falling, but how could it raise the score? 
It could only strengthen the memory of 
the lines of a poem (or other items) 
that were rehearsed. If an item that 
had been recalled in the immediate test 
was rehearsed a little later, that item 
would be strengthened. But how could 
an item be strengthened that was not 
recalled in the first test? It must have 
emerged during the rehearsal. That in 
itself would be reminiscence I (English 
& Edwards, 1941.) So reminiscence re- 
mains unexplained, and some factor be- 
sides rehearsal must be sought. 

Oscillation of recall. A probable ex- 
planation was suggested by Warner 
Brown (1923). When a poem or list of 
nonsense syllables has been studied but 
not completely learned, some items may 
be recalled at one moment, missed on 
the next trial, and recalled again later. 
Such “oscillation at the threshold of re- 
call," as Hull called it much later (Hull 
et al, 1940; Hull, 1951), had been a 
familiar phenomenon since the early 
days of memory experimentation. In 
successive tests of the same lesson, ac- 
cordingly, items not recalled in the first 
test have a chance of emerging in the 
second. Brown gave a large class of 
students 5 minutes in which to write the 
names of the 48 United States from meni- 
ory; be then lectured for half an hour 
on quite a di^etent subject^ and finally 


gave the class 5 minutes again for recall- 
ing the names of the states. Here arc 
the average results per student: 

States recalled in first test 3^*4 f 

Same states recalled also in second test 34.37 
Additional states per student recalled 
in second test 5.^9 

Total score in second test 39*66 


The average student forgot two states 
in the second test that he had remem- 
bered in the first, but remembered five 
in the second test that he had forgotten 
in the first. He was not likely to forget 
an item that he had recently remem- 
bered, and he had a chance of remem- 
bering some that he had missed at first. 
So he increased his total score and 
showed the reminiscence effect. 

A related factor was pointed out <by 
Raffel (193^^): when O has been trying 
to recall a collection of items and has 
got some of them, he has stirred up 
the whole nest of assbciations and 
brought other items closer to the thresh- 
old of recall — brought them into a 
“state of readiness" (p. 720). If you try 
to recall a poem from long ago and 
get only a few snatches of it, other bits 
are likely to emerge a little later, until 
the whole poem may be reconstructed 
from memory. ^ 

Measurement of reminiscence. The di- 
rect evidence of reminiscence after study 
of ordinary memory material such as a 
list of items is the emergence of items in 
a second test that were not recalled in 
a first test. Such item reminiscence has 
often been verified. In order to derive 
a measure of reminiscence from the total 
recall scores in early and later tests, we 
must have a base line from ivhith to 
measure. If the original learning termi- 
nates after a fixed number of trials, the 
score on the last (rial only shows what 
has been learned on the preceding trials; 
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the immediately following trial (or test) 
will normally show improvement which 
is not reminiscence but simply addi- 
tional learning (Bunch, 1938). But if 
the original learning terminates when 
each O reaches a certain criterion, as 8 
items correct out of a list of 12, an im- 
mediately following test will normally 
show a loss, because the criterion has 
been reached at a momentary peak of 
the oscillation (Melton, 1936). In spite 
of the decrease in total score, reminis- 
cence could be present as shown by the 
emergence of additional items. These 
difficulties can be circumvented by the 
use of matched groups, both groups to 

* be treated alike in the original learning 
but one group to be tested immediately 
(or soon) afterward and the other group 
only after a longer interval (Gray, 1940; 
Buxton, 1943; Ward, Of course, 

this method of matched groups does 
not reveal item reminiscence; for that 
purpose, the same individuals must take 
both the earlier and the later test. 

/ 

-i Short-time reminiscence. It may not 
have been clear to the reader what remi- 
niscence has to do with economy in 
learning and particularly with massing 
and sparing. The early students of 
reminiscence were not concerned with 
the economy problem, but they were 
almost necessarily using massed learning 
— 5 minutes for study of a short poem, 
for example. Reminiscence indicated 
that massed learning accomplished more 
ithan showed immediately afterward. 
But if there was reminiscence after the 
lapse of a day or more, something of the 
sort ^migln appear after a few minutes 
or even half ^ minut^^^ This result was 
obtained by Ward (1937) and regarded 
as an example of reminiscence which 
he defined as *'an increase in function 
during a period of time in which there 


is no overt practice on the learned 
activity/' (We might better say, ‘'im- 
proved performance after a period of 
no overt practice.”) This definition was 
accepted by Hovland (1938) and by 
many other experimenters, though with 
some doubt whether a reminiscence that 
i died out in 20 minutes could be the 
same as the one that gained from a 
I i-day to a 2-day lapse of time (Figs. 

' 25-6 and 25-7). 

At any rate, clean-cut experiments can 
be conducted with lists of syllables or 
disconnected words to be memorized by 
the anticipatijpiL.m,e,UiLod- * A control or 
base-line group is tested as soon as possi- 
ble and an experimental group after 2 
minutes or some other short rest peribd. 
Since rehearsal during the rest period 
would complicate the quantitative re- 
sults this period is filled with color 
naming or some other activity that 
presumably prevents rehearsal without 
introducing retroactive inhibition (p. 
766). An O who knows he is to be tested 
in a few moments is likely to see through 
this device of E and do some rehearsing 
after all, which may or may not improve 
his score (Withey, Buxton & Elkin, 1949; 
Rohrer, 1949; Archer, 1953). 

Instead of asking how recall can 
improve with the lapse of time we may 
look for inhibitory factors that keep 
the recall score down immediately after 
massed learning. Two such factors have 
been suggested, corresponding to Pav- 
lov’s external and internal inhibitipn 
(pp. 559, 561), that is, respectively, to 
interfering associations and reactive in- 
hibition or work decrement (p. 669). 
When you have partly learned a list of 
words or syllables and become moder- 
ately familiar with them, you are likely 
to say them at the wrong time, mostly 
too early in the series. But these false 
response tendencies, not being rein- 
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Fig. 25-7. Quick reminiscence. 
A list of nonsense syllables or of 
adjectives was presented over and 
over on a memory drum or film 
strip at the rate of 2 seconds per 
item, with 6 seconds between rcpe»' 
titions, till each O met a certain 
criterion, and a recall lest was 
given after one or another of these 
intervals: 6 seconds, 30 seconds, 
2 minutes, 5 minutes. 20 minutes. 
There was only one recall test for 
each list. From below upward in 
the figure the experiments were as 
follows: 


Ward (1937): lists of 12 syllables learned to criterion of 7 syllables correctly anticipated. 

Ward (1937): lists of 12 syllables learned to criterion of 12 syllables correctly anticipated. 

Melton & Stone (194a): lists of 16 adjectives learned to criterion of 12 correctly anticipated. Here 
there was no recall test after 30 seconds; also there was no quantitative reminiscence. 

Buxton (1949). broken line: lists of 16 adjectives learned to critciion of 16 coneitly anticipated. 
Buxton (1949). solid line; lists of 16 syllables learned to criterion of 16 correctly anticipated. 


forced, should be forgotten more quickly 
than the correct responses which have 
been reinforced; and this “differential 
forgetting” would raise the score of cor- 
rect responses after an interval of rest 
(J. A. McGeoch, 1942). This interfer- 
ence factor was stressed by Hovland 
(1939, 1951) though with recognition 
also of reactive inhibition (Hovland & 
Kurtz, 1951). 

A serious objection to differential for- 
getting was raised by McClelland (1942b) 
on the basis of a novel type of memory 
experiment. A pair of adjectives being 
exposed, O had to choose one of them. 
If he chose the “right” one, a bell 
sounded. There were 20 such pairs, 
presented at the rate of 2.3 seconds per 
pair, with a 6-second pause between 
repetitions of the list. The order of 
pairs differed from each repetition to 
the next. When the criterion of 15 
right choices was reached, one group of 
Os continued learning without intermis- 
sion, and a matched group had 2 minutes 
of rest before continuing. Rest was of 


considerable benefit. Here any forget* 
ting that occurred would decrease the 
right choices (which had been partially 
learned), not the wrong choices (which 
represented original preferences of some 
sort). Therefore, differential forgetting 
during the rest interval would presume 
ably favor the wrong choices rather than 
the right ones. At any rate reactive 
inhibition was a more likely. cause of 
the poor learning without rest because 
of the hectic activity called for by the 
rapid tempo. When the time per pair 
was doubled during the learning, the 
2-minute rest period was of no benefit, 
and there was no sign of reminiscence. 

Work decrement, accumulated inhibi- 
tion as O struggles with material that is 
hard to differentiate and organize, seems 
at present the main factor in short-time 
reminiscence, and the reminiscence is a 
sign that performance during the con- 
tinuous work does not reveal the full 
extent of what has been learned. It 
must be admitted, however, that this 
short-time reminiscence in verbal learn- 
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mg is a rather slight effect, varying from 
experiment to experiment, and often ab- 
sent. It has been studied under a 
variety of conditions, but the experi- 
menters are not yet able to state ex- 
actly under what conditions it will show 
itself. 

When we turn to motor learning, we 
find a very different state of affairs. 
Reminiscence, defined as improved per- 
formance after a short rest, is a large 
effect and very dependable. We have 
idready seen several good examples of 
it (pp. 531 and 788). I’he large remi- 
niscence effect in target pursuit and 
other examples of motor learning repre- 
sents recovery from a large work decre- 
ment. The large work decrement is 
probably due to the strictly continuous 
nature of the work and perhaps also to 
some actual muscular fatigue, general 
as well as local. Where muscular fa- 
tigue is the main factor in work decre- 
ment, as with well-practiced Os in an 
ergograph experiment (p. 803), the re- 
covery after rest may restore the per- 
formance to its original level, not more 
than that. But where learning is pro- 
gressing during the continuous work, as 
in the two figures just cited, reminis- 
cence is clearly more than recovery, for 
the performance after rest shoots up to 
a higher level than was present even 
at the beginning of the previous practice. 
Reminiscence is an important phenome- 
non, as we have said before, because it 
demonstrates that more than shows at 
the moment is being learned during 
massed practice. 

No single theory can explain all types 
of reminiscence. The reason for this 
is dear if we l6ok at our original defini- 
tion of reminiscence (p. 794). Put 
simply," reminiscence is a preliminary 
htimp in the curve ot forgetting, a short 


period of improvement in performance 
during a period of no practice, when 
we would expect a drop. In some cases 
this hump is an artifacty Pdue to the 
fact that the first retention 'trial is com- 
pared with the J|ist.„l£anung.ii:iiaJ, rather 
than with an# immediate postlearning 
trial of a control group. In other cases, 
reminiscence is undoubtedly due to un- 
counted and informal practice during 
the retention period. But the most 
interesting cases of reminiscence are 
those in which the early part ofii, the 
retention period permits the dissip^ion 
of fatigue, tension, and other dicre- 
mental factors that had depressed per- 
formance at the end of the learriing 
period; there is a gain in performance 
after rest, despite a possible loss in 
habit strength (forgetting). 

WORK AND FATIGUE 

The reader has undoubtedly noticed 
the similarity between fatigue, as the 
term is popularly used, and reactive in- 
hibition. As a matter of fact, Hull 
(1943) treated reactive inhibition as a 
negative drive state, corresponding to 
the need for rest (see chapter on Mo- 
tivation, and also Kimble, 1949a). This 
definition might apply equally well to 
fatigue. Perhaps the main difference 
between the two terms is the more 
limited meaning of reactive inhibition, 
which grew out of fairly specific experi- 
ments in conditioning and learning; fa- 
tigue is an extremely broad term, with 
half a dozen different meanings. But a 
vast amount of research, both theoretical 
and applied, has been done under the 
name of fatigue, and we should at least 
take a quick glance over the field. 

Muscular fatigue; A tew pages back 
we used this phrase to desaibe one pos- 
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sible basis of the large work decrement 
found in massed practice on certain 
motor tasks. We were referring to the 
decreased capacity of a muscle that fol- 
lows continued or repeated contraction. 
This is, of course, the classic meaniftg 
of fatigue— or if not classic, at least the 
meaning that dominated psychological 
and physiological thinking during the 
early part of fhe present century. The 
simplest example of this type of fatigue 
can be demonstrated in the nerve- 
muscle preparation, a muscle and at- 
tached motor nerve dissected out of the 
hind leg of a frog, and kept moist in 
physiological saline solution. If the 
nerve is stimulated, the muscle will 
twitch, and it is easy to record the 
strength of contraction with appropriate 
equipment. If we stimulate the nerve 
by 50 small electric shocks per second 
the twitches will summate into a smooth 
contraction. But if we continue stimu- 
lation for 10 seconds, the height of the 
contraction will gradually fall, and will 
eventually drop to zero; the muscle is 
completely fatigued. After a brief rest 
from stimulation the muscle will re- 
cover some of its contractility, but may 
still show after-effects from the first 
fatigue period. 

A complete understanding of this 
simple experiment would require a 
thorough knowledge of the processes in- 
volved in muscular contraction, a sub- 
ject which is not too thoroughly worked 
out yet by the physiologists. But in a 
loose way, we can say that the muscle 
expends energy. The process uses up 
fuel (e.g„ glycogen), which may be 
thought of as the stored-up energy, but 
it also uses oxygen and produces waste 
products like carbon dioxide and lactic 
acid. Fatigue may result from a defi- 
ciency in either fuel of oxygen, or from 
an accuinulation of waste products. 


The fuel deficiencies are usually tem- 
porary ones, occurring in the small im- 
mediately available supplies; even in the 
excised nerve-muscle preparation there 
are large reserves from which the local 
reserves can be replenished, and in the 
intact organism there are elaborate sys^ 
terns of reserves. The oxygen reserves 
are less adequate at all levels, and even 
relatively small amounts of waste prod- 
ucts will block the contractile process 
if they are allowed to accumulate. In 
the small excised frog muscle, oxygen 
and wastes are readily interchanged with 
the saline solution in which the muscle 
is immersed, but in the intact organism 
the muscles are highly dependent on 
the circulatory system for this inter- 
change. 

Equilibration. Fatigue results when a 
muscle uses up fuel or oxygen faster than 
it can be replaced, or accumulates waste 
products faster than they can be cleared 
away. It is like the state of bankruptcy 
which results from spending beyond 
one's income. This analogy makes it 
clear why a muscle like the heart can 
keep on contracting for decades without 
signs of fatigue; the rate of energy ex* 
penditure is kept in pace with income. 
There are many other examples in which 
muscles similarly maintain an adequate 
bank balance over long periods. A 
healthy man may walk steadily for hours 
without much fatigue, once he has de- 
veloped muscles and blood supply that 
can handle the work output as it oc- 
curs without running a deficit. Nerves 
are singularly resistant to fatigue, for 
the nerve impulse uses only minute 
(but measurable) amounts of energy, and 
there are relatively large reserves within 
the fibers. But one can demonstrate a 
kind of fatigue in the nerve by stimulat- 
ing at a rate of perhaps 100 times par 
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second, so that each impulse travels ih 
the relative refractory phase of its prede- 
cessor. There will still be loo impulses 
per second, but each will be smaller 
than the nonnal impulse; the nerve fiber 
balances its budget by cutting down ex- 
penditures so that they just balance 
income (see pp. 268-270). This so-called 
equilibration is a very handy con- 
cept to remember. Something quite 
parallel can be observed even in the 
laborer who automatically adopts a 
rate of digging that he can maintain for 
the expected work period; almost any 
book on applied psychology will tell 
you that the hourly work output is 
higher on an eight-hour day than on a 
ten-hour day. In other words, it is 
probably only in laboratory experi- 
ments, athletic events, and rare emer- 
gencies that either a muscle or the 
whole organism reaches the end-point 
of fatigue that might be called exhaus- 
tion. On the contrary, it is usually very 
difficult to find objective behavioral evi- 
dence of fatigue after a day of work, as 
we shall see later. 

The ergograph. The nerve-muscle 
preparation is very instructive, but as 
psychologists we would like to study 
work in the intact human being. The 
nearest thing we can find to the nerve- 
muscle preparation is the movement 
of a single member. For example, we 
can arrange a hand rest that immobil- 
izes all but the middle finger and make 
O pull up a weight repeatedly by bend- 
ing this finger. Of course, there will 
be a writing point and moving drum 
to record the pulls. Such apparatus is 
called zxi'ergograph. Figure 25-8 shows 
the most famous, developed by Mosso 
(1890) and widely used. In addition 
to the writing point, there is often a 
cumulative recording tape that gives the 


total distance the weight has been 
lifted. The amount of work done in 
a given period is the weight times the 
total distance, usually expressed in met- 
ric units (kilogramme ters). Equally use- 
ful is the shape of the curve obtained 
by recording tjie series of pulls on a 
slow-moving writing surface; the result- 
ing ergograms or work curves are illus- 
trated in Figure 25-9. (Sec also p. 688, 
in the chapter on Motivation). 

The Mosso ergograph is somewhat 
cumbersome in actual use. For tone 
thing, it is rather difficult to fasten 1 the 
unused fingers and the hand secuijely 
enough so that O cannot move thto, 
or even pull a bit with his whole arm 
when the finger gives out. Further, im- 
mobilizing the unused fingers prevents 
normal coordinated movement of the 
free finger; Ash (1914) found that the 
middle finger would recover from its 
“exhaustion’' as soon as the other fingers 
were released from the restraining 
clamps. It is probably more satisfac- 
tory to use a gadget with a pistol grip 
to grasp and a trigger to pull repeatedly, 
or a thong and finger rest that can be 
pulled together by a pinching move- 
ment of thumb and finger. If a spring 
is substituted for the weights, and a pen 
for the older smoked drum, the whole 
apparatus can be mounted on a light 
board that will slip across the table if 
O tries to substitute an arm movement 
for the finger. Other ergographs have 
been made for other parts of the body, 
as the bicycle ergograph for the legs, 
and a modification of the gymnasium 
“chest weights” for the arm (Yochelson, 

1930)* 

The locus of “muscular” fatigue. It 
seems obvious that muscular fatigue 
must occur in the muscles, but actually 
this is true only in a limited sense. The 
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Fir.. ar,-8. (Fioin Howell, iqm).) The Mosso crgogiaph. Note the hand rest, which is designed to 
limit movement to the middle foigei. The wiie running fiom the middle finger to the weight M 
attathed to a carriage on tracks; the pointer sticking up from this caniage letotds the strokes on a 
kymograph drum (not shown). 



early experiments seemed to indicate 
that the fatigue breakdown occurred 
considerably higher up in the nervous 
system. Let us go back to the nerve- 
muscle preparation. After the muscle 
has stopped responding to stimulation 
of its nerve, it is possible to get a fair 
contraction by applying the electrodes 
directly to the muscle. It is also possi- 
ble to demonstrate that the nerve is 


Fic. 25-9. Sample ergogram. The rather abrupt 
drop from extensive lilts to zero lifts often occurs 
with the weight ergograph. 


still functioning. Hence failure must 
have occurred at the junction of nerve 
and muscle; whether it was the fatigue 
of the fine nerve branches, or of a 
special junctional tissue, or a slowing 
down of the muscle which mistuned it 
in relation to the nerve impulse (Fulton, 
1926) need not concern us here. Simi- 
larly. it can easily be shown that the 
finger muscle is quite capable of lifting 
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the weight after O is quite sure he can- 
not move it a bit. As early as 1890^ 
Mosso found that an “exhausted'* finger 
could be made to respond by electric 
stimulation (through the skin) of either 
the muscle or its motor nerve. The im- 
plication is that the fatigue has occurred 
higher up in the nervous system. But 
this need not mean that some connec- 
tions in the higher centers have failed 
through metabolic changes. More prob- 
able is the view that the response is 
inhibited by sensory impulses arising in 
the muscle itself. Thorndike suggested 
something like this in 1914 when he 
pointed out that work falls off because 
it becomes unbearable. Anyone who 
has worked on an ergograph — or in any 
situation which produces marked fa- 
tigue — knows that “it hurts” to keep on 
going after a certain stage (Woodworth, 
1903). It is true, as Robinson (1934) 
pointed out, that the painful stage gives 
way to numbness if O persists in pulling 
up the weight, but inhibitory impulses 
may still be flowing from the muscle to 
lower centers. As a matter of fact, 
there is some physiological evidence for 
such reflex inhibition (Matthews, 1933; 
Seyffarth, 1940). The inhibitory im- 
pulses are probably stimulated by chemi- 
cal changes in the muscles during fa- 
tigue — perhaps by accumulation of 
waste products, for the impulses increase 
when the muscle is forced to contract 
with impaired circulation. So muscular 
fatigue in the intact organism turns out 
to be due, not to any passive failure 
of the muscle or of its controlling neural 
paths, but to an active feedback which 
protects the muscle from overwork. 
This general principle applies even to 
“mental” fatigue; indeed, Thorndike 
was thinking of things like compu- 
tation when he first proposed his the- 
ory. 


The form of the work curve* The 
ergograms all start out with strong 
strokes, and end up with weak ones or 
failure to lift the weight at all. But 
within these limits there, are all sorts 
of variations. There may be a small 
rise in the early part of the curve, our 
familiar warming up. Or there may be 
a slight rise at the end, called end spurt, 
especially if O knows hp is about to 
reach the end of the work period. A 
beginning spurt shows as a few strong 
strokes at first, followed by a rapid ifall 
as O finds he has started with a bit too 
much enthusiasm to maintain. PracUce 
effects are undesirable in work curves. 
A large amount of research has been 
devoted to finding out the conditions 
under which these various phenomena 
occur (Robinson, 1934; Bills, 1948); rate 
and type of work, instructions, and in- 
centives all play a part. But one of the 
most important variables, the person- 
ality of O, is harder to tie down. In- 
dividual differences between Os were 
noted by Mosso himself. The individ- 
uality of ergograms has undoubtedly 
been noticed by most people who have 
worked with them, but has usually been 
considered an unfortunate variable to be 
eliminated in favor of general principles 
(but cf. Yochelson, 1930). 

As a matter of fact, the difficulty of 
getting ergograms that are comparable 
from time to time and from O to O is 
a severe limitation on the method, and 
may be responsible for the decreased use 
of the ergograph in recent years. One 
O may start with a large initial spurt, 
and then show a rapid fall, quitting at 
the first discomfort, whereas another may 
start with a moderate level, but maintain 
this level over a long period — ^in fact, 
some Os seem to approach a stage of 
equilibration, continuing to pull the 
weight until stopped by a blister from 



the finger straps rather than "fatigue/" 
One of the writers (H.S.) has amused 
himself in undergraduate laboratories 
by trying to predict the form of a 
student’s erg9gram; occasional striking 
correspondence between work habits chu 
the ergograph and in his*studies suggests 
that the method might be the basis of 
a personality test. 

Length of work and rest periods. In spite 
of all the variables that complicate the pic- 
ture, work output does show a decrement 
from beginning to end of the ergogram. As 
we saw above, this decrement seems to be 
caused by inhibitory impulses initiated by ac- 
cumulation of fatigue products in the arm or 
finger muscles. A period of inactivity per- 
mits the circulation to remove this accumula- 
tion. It follows that recovery from fatigue 
will be slower in large muscle groups and 
after strong and continued exertion. Man- 
zer (1927) studied this question, using six 
tasks which ranged in massiveness from the 
finger ergograph to a modified rowing ma- 
chine that used most of the body. The Os 
were well practiced, and worked smoothly in 
time with a metronome. The basic method 
was to have O work on a given task until he 
could no longer make a contraction. Then 
there was a rest period of 5, 10 or 20 min- 
utes, followed by another work period on 
the same task. Recovery was calculated by 
comparing the output during the second pe- 
riod with that of the first period, expressing 
the results in percent. The over-all results 
are shown in Figure 25-10 which suggests a 
smooth, negatively accelerated curve, ap- 
proaching complete recovery somewhat be- 
yond 20 minutes. But this smooth curve is 
somewhat misleading, for it combines all tasks 
and all Qs, ironing out a lot of variability, 
rhere were even some indications that a short 
rest period is better than a long one. 

Manzer found that he could get fairly stable 
curves by running two Os through repeated 
cycles of work and rest. These curves showed 
very little work accomplished in the last 
quarter of each work period, suggesting that 
continuing work during fatigue is wasteful. 
From this follows the recommendation that 
is frequently made in books on industrial psy- 
chology and efficiency; insert a rest period 
whenever the work curve starts to show a 
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marked decrement^ thus avoiding Catigue» and 
maintaining an optimal output. The esc* 
treme example of this practice is seen in the 
experiment of Maggiora (iSgo) who found 
that finger contractions could be continued 
indefinitely if separated by lo-second pauses, 
but that it took rests of 2 hours for recovery 
between work periods in which the response 
was carried to exhaustion. Manzer figured 
that he could have gotten 14 times as much 
work out of his Os if he had followed Maggi- 
ora’s radical spacingl Incidentally, it is 
fairly obvious that such spacing simply per- 
mits a balancing of the budget by decreasing 
energy expenditure to match income, to use 
the analogy we gave under the section on 
equilibration. 



Fig. 25-10. (Manzer, 1927.) Recovery from fa- 
tigue after various rest periods. The total 
amount of work done after re.st8 of 5, 10, or 15 
minutes is expressed as a percentage of that 
done during the pre-rest fatiguing period. The 
figure is based on averages of ergograms from 
several different muscle groups, ranging from the 
finger eigograph to rowing. See text. 

Mental work. Up to the present we 
have been discussing work that in- 
volved the repeated contraction of spe- 
cific muscles, permitting rather gross 
local changes that would be expected to 
produce work decrement or fatigue. 
Now let us jump to the other extreme, 
mental work. It is true that we need 
not consider mental work to consist of 
nerve impulses running in closed cir- 
cuits in the brain, for there is evidence 
that some muscles are involved in think- 
ing. Perhaps we should call it seden- 
tary rather than mental work (Ryan, 
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1947). But as Robinson (1934) has 
pointed out, the responses involved in 
thinking are small and varied, and 
scarcely of the type that should lead to 
fatigue. So there comes up the question 
as to whether or not there is any fatigue 
in thinking. 

The best-known experiment in this 
field is that of Arai (1912), who multi- 
plied four-place by four-place numbers 
“in her head” for 1 1 hours running, with 
surprising lack of decrement. Her work 
output did drop to about 50 percent of 
its original value in the first 6 hours, 
but it dropped no further in the next 5 
hours. Although it is unlikely that 
many could reproduce Aral’s perform- 
ance (cf. Painter, 1916), there are many 
curves for mental work that show little 
decrement. For example, Figure 25-11 



Fic. 25-11. (Robinson & Bills, 1926.) Work 
curves for reading cards containing 100 letters. 
The three lines correspond to cards made up of 
2, 4, and 8 different letters, respectively. 

gives the results of an experiment by 
Robinson & Bills (1926) in which 18 
practiced Os read cards, each of which 
contained 100 letters. One set of cards 
contained only two different letters 
(abbaaaba ....), a second set had four 
(abeddeaba .... ), and the third set had 
eight letters. Except for a beginning 
spurt on trial one, the three curves are 
fairly horizontal through trial 2-20. Al- 
though the average curves show no clear 


indication of loss in speed, individual 
curves from this type of work often show 
evidence of fatigue in the form of mo- 
mentary blocks: short periods in which 
O does not respond in the^usual rhythm 
(p. 81). These blocks are much more 
frequent in homogeneous than in varied 
work. Hence, Robinson (1934) empha- 
sized the importance of homogeneity of 
task as one of the major factors in produc- 
ing work decrement. 

But to come back to over-all perform- 
ance curves; Thorndike (1914; <917), 
Hollingworth (1914b), and Poffenb^prger 
(1927, 1928, 1942) have all reported tittle 
decrement — or even a gain — during long 
periods of mental work. A typical set 
of results is shown in Figure 25-12, in 
which the heavy lines represent the 
changing work output. Note that there 
was a gain in efliciency on the intelli- 
gence test (probably a practice effect), 
no change on two others, and a clear loss 
only on addition. These results are con- 
sistent with Robinson's hypothesis w 
just mentioned, for addition is the most 
homogeneous, and the intelligence test 
the most varied of the tasks. But all 
four tasks show one change in common, 
a gradual increase in what might be 
called “that tired feeling,” which is 
shown by the dashed line, based on sub- 
jective estimates made regularly by the 
workers. The discrepancy between the 
work output and subjective reports has 
been found in many other studies, and 
has led to much discussion. One group, 
of which Poffenberger was an early and 
outstanding example, holds that O main- 
tains his output at the cost of greater 
effort, and expends more energy in doing 
the same amount of work. Unfortu- 
nately, neither Poffenberger nor anyone 
else seems to have adequately demon- 
strated the increased energy consump- 
tion. The other extreme is represented 
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Fic. 25-12. (Poffcnberger. 1942.) Relation be- 
tween output and feeling of fatigue in four 
forms of mental work. The solid lines represent 
output in four dilfercnt tasks: taking an intelli- 
gence test, completing sentences, judging com- 
positions, and addition. I'he work periods were 
scored in units of about 20 minutes each, so that 
each curve represents about 5^ hours of woik. 
The broken lines show the feeling of fatigue as 
rated by O at the end of each work period on a 
scale ranging from (1) Extremely good to (7) Ex- 
tremely tired. All curves are plotted to show 
change from the original level, rather than al)so- 
lute values. 

by Bartley 8c Chute (1947), who stress 
the subjective reports, and even define 
fatigue as the experience of feeling tired. 
They emphasize the importance of con- 
flict in producing fatigue, as so defined, 
and use phrases like *‘an over-all state — 
of the person as a whole,” and “one 
form of an attempt to escape or retreat 
from a situation.” Since fatigue for 
them is neither impairment nor a simple 
function of impairment, the divergence 
of Poffenberger’s curves causes Bartley 
8c Chute no trouble. 

Perhaps we should not be too much 


disturbed by Bartky 8c Chute's peculiar 
use of the word fatigue, for many psy- 
chologists have given up the term as 
too vague and all-inclusive (Muscio, 
1921) — and the word is barely present 
^ in the index of the recent edition of 
Howell’s Physiology (Fulton, 1950). If 
^ reinterpreted, Bartley 8c Chute's distinc- 
s tion between the general tired feeling 

^ and work efficiency may be valid, at 

^ least for tasks that do not demand 
M maintained muscular work. The tired 
feeling may well reflect actual changes 
in the muscles involved in maintaining 
the sitting posture incident to the work, 
and may have little relation to the ac- 
tual work done. The lack of decre- 
ment in the work output may be an- 
other example of equilibration. 

Other work situations. We have em- 
phasized two extreme ends of a con- 
tinuum; but between the concentrated 
muscular work of the ergograph and 
the “mental” work of taking an intelli- 
gence test there range a multitude of 
tasks that are much more common in 
daily life, as well as in industry. We 
shall not discuss them, except to point 
out that they show most of the phe- 
nomena we have described above. Bills' 
Psychology of Efficiency (1943) and 
Ryan’s Work and Effort (1947) sum- 
marize much of the research on these 
tasks, particularly in relation to indus- 
trial work. Many of the earlier applied 
treatments of this subject fell into the 
error of generalizing too freely from ergo- 
grams. For example, a widely used il- 
lustration of daily work curves is that re- 
produced in Figure 25-13. Warm-up 
and work decrement show clearly. But 
these “typical” curves were based on 
fairly heavy muscular work, and may be 
contrasted with those of Figure 25-14, 
based on lighter work. 
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In recent years there has been an in- team receiving special attention, Al- 
creasing tendency to recognize the im- though morale and other motivational 
portance of variables other than simple factors are of great importance in de- 
fatigue. The outstanding example of termining work output in practical situ- 
this tendency is found in the Western ations (as they are in the ergograph), 
Electric studies (Roethlisberger 8c Dick- there is danger that the pendulum will 
son, 1939). In an effort to determine swing too far so that industrial psychol- 
the effect of working conditions, as illu- ogists will forget the lower-level variables 
mination and rest periods, they set up a inherent in the organism, 
small group of workers in a separate 

room. This group steadily improved its Changes in quality of work. In addi- 
output, no matter how conditions were tion to changes in amount of work done 
changed. It soon became obvious that per unit time, there may be dther 
the significant variable was morale; the changes. As early as 1927 Wein^and 
workers took pride in their status as a showed that the variability of stroke %m- 

DEX TEROUS HifiCWORK TYPE MUSCULAR HANDWORK TYPE 



LIMIT OF POSSIBLE EFFICIENCY (lOO)*HIGHEST OUTPUT ATTAINABLE 
IFAUOPERATIONS COMPOSINBBROUP REACH MAXIMUM AT SAME HOUR, 

Fio. 25-13. (Goldmark. Hopkins, Florence & Lee, 1920), Composite hourly performance curves for 
two metalworking plants. The ordinate takes 100 as the highest attainable output. Note that 
performance falls off markedly in the hour before lunch, and again in the last hour, regardless of the 
letigth of the working day. 
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■■ " HOmM ■ — » < ■'■ AFTERNOOft » 

AVEMABE FOR EMTIREMORRm AMD AFTERNOON 
FIRSrwEER 
SECOND WEEK 
THIRD WEEK 
THREE WEEKS COMBINED 

Fic. 25-14. (Link, 1919.) Hourly pertormancc curves on successive weeks of visual inspection of 
cartridge shells. Note that there is an end-spurt in the afternoon, instead of the drop found in 
heavier work (Fig. 25-13). 



plitude increased steadily throughout the 
ergogram. Sometimes the variability 
will increase markedly when there is no 
decrement in mean performance (see 
Chapanis, Garner & Morgan, 1949). 

The fact that quality of work may give 
a very sensitive index of fatigue is nicely 
illustrated by a series of experiments by 
Bartlett and his associates. Their basic 
point is that methods like those designed 
for muscular work are unsatisfactory 
when applied to highly skilled perform- 
ances, such as those demanded of an 
aviator or bombardier. So they set up a 
complex panel full of instruments and 
controls, and had O work for two hours 
at making adjustments appropriate to 
constantly changing dial readings and 
signals. The most striking change as 
fatigue built up was an increasing ‘*in- 
difference zone” in the dial readings; it 
seemed t^hat O lowered his standards so 


that he would let a dial pointer drift 
further off the correct position before he 
corrected it. O did not realize that he 
was doing this, but thought he was actu- 
ally improving. The deterioration was 
found only when the task was .kept com- 
plicated, and it did not occur with con- 
tinued work on a single dial. Other in- 
dications of fatigue in the complicated 
task were a loss of accurate timing of 
elements, and a general tendency to lose 
the “wholeness” of the task, so that O 
responded to the elements in isolation 
(Bartlett, 1943). The general approach 
seems fruitful in studying many factors 
that enter into efficiency, as the changes 
incident to increasing age (Welford, 
1950 - 

Generalized fatigue. So far we have 
been concerned with what might be 
called specific fatigue, the changes in per- 
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formance of a given task which result 
from continued work on that task. But 
there are both theoretical and practical 
reasons for asking how much this fatigue 
generalizes to other tasks. On the theo- 
retical side, it may tell us something 
about the nature of fatigue. Is all fa- 
tigue local, so that the effects of one task 
will show up on another only if they 
involve common elements (Robinson, 
1934)? fatigue products spread 

through the whole system, cutting the 
efficiency of all behavior? On the prac- 
tical side, it is often difficult to get a 
measure of efficiency directly from the 
fatiguing task, as automobile driving; in 
such cases, can we assess the amount of 
fatigue by a battery of tests after the 
work? 

In general, the research in this field 
has been quite unsatisfactory. We shall 
describe one experiment to illustrate the 
method. Ryan 8c Warner (1936) ran six 
Os through a total of about 240 days, 
alternating between days on which they 
drove 300 miles, and control days on 
which there was only an hour of driving. 
A battery of tests was administered every 
morning and evening. The loss between 
morning and evening tests on the control 
days served as a reference base for the 
loss on driving days. All of the tests 
showed losses as a result of driving. Per- 
centage-wise, the losses were greatest in 
error scores on color-naming and on a 
long hand-steadiness test. Mental addi- 
tion and postural sway lost about 10 per- 
cent. There were only slight losses in 
time scores for color-naming, visual effi- 
ciency, and a short test of hand-steadi- 
ness. One physiological test was in- 
cluded, t*he time it took a red streak to 
disappear after the skin had been 
scratched; this test also showed a fatigue 
effect. 

This study was unusually successful in 


finding evidences of fatigue by the test 
method. It was well designed, but no- 
tice that it was necessary to use many ex- 
perimental sessions on each O to over- 
come variability. Hence t^ere were only 
six Os, which may not be a representa- 
tive sample of 4 ;he population. And re- 
member that the fatiguing task was hard, 
for driving 300 miles in 1936 was more 
than a light afternoon ^ drivel These 
considerations, and the relatively small 
changes that were obtained, indicate that 
the test battery method is not prafctical 
for measuring the fatigue produced by 
ordinary activities. In fact, the frequent 
failure to find decrement by test batter- 
ies was one of the reasons why Bartley 
and Chute preferred to define fatigue in 
subjective terms. 

Why do test batteries rarely show fatigue? 
One obvious answer to this question is that 
most tasks produce a lot less fatigue than we 
expect them to produce. This was clear even 
in the work-curve method, where we saw that 
O usually adjusts his output to a rate which 
he can maintain over the assigned period. 
Most of the decrements were found when 0 
was forced to maintain a rate set by E, as in 
the ergograph, or in Bartlett’s simulated 
cockpit. One of the objections to the pro- 
duction line in industry is that the worker 
cannot set his own pace. This is particularly 
hard on older workers (Welford, 1951). 

A second answer to our question is in terms 
of motivation. The O may compensate for 
decreased capacity to work by increased ef- 
fort. For example, he can produce a spurt of 
work at the end of the ergogram if E encour- 
ages him. Similarly, students seem to work 
for long hours without too much loss of effi- 
ciency when an exam is approaching. Ac- 
cording to this line of reasoning, the failure 
of short tests to pick up fatigue would be at- 
tributed to a person’s ability to spurt, or to 
exert extra effort for a brief time. Note that 
the longer and harder of the two hand-steadi- 
ness tests was the more effective in the driving 
experiment described above. 

In an effort to put this answer to an experi- 
mental test, many attempts have been made 
to obtain some objective measure of increased 
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effort. Since we devoted several pages (175- 
179) to this general topic earlier, we sliall 
simply remind the reader that Ryan, Cottrell 
and Bitterman (1951) concltided that electri- 
cal potentials from the muscles furnished a 
measure of the effort required to overcome 
glare in a visuaf task. f 

The role of tension in learning and per- 
formance. A rereading of the earlier 
pages on muscular tension (174 ff.) will 
suggest many relations with the material 
covered in the present chapter. For ex- 
ample, it is an interesting exercise to see 
how the form of the learning curve on 
the pursuit rotor under partially distrib- 
uted practice (Fig. 25-2) could be ex- 
plained in terms of changing patterns of 
both generalized and local muscular ten- 
sions. Ammons (1947a, 1947b, 1950) has 
constructed a miniature system which 
predicts the effect of changing distribu- 
tions of work and rest on this task. He 
uses three formal constructs: warm-up, 
temporary work decrement, and perma- 
nent work decrement, Kimble (1949a, 
1949b, 1949c) has made a roughly similar 
analysis of curves from printing the al- 
phabet backward (p. 790), as well as from 
motor tasks (Kimble & Horenstein, 1948; 
Kimble & Bilodeau, 1949). He identi- 
fies the two work decrements as reactive 
inhibition and conditioned inhibition, 
respectively. It is perfectly possible that 
both of the work decrements might be 
due to build-up of excess tensions that 
interfere with the performance of the 
task. Remember that one uses much 
more than the eye and hand in keeping 
the contact on the moving target of the 
pursuit rotor; the task is performed 
against a very complex postural pattern 
of contractions in all the muscles of the 
body. The early stages of learning a 
difficult task typically show much excess 
postural tension, which would build up 
during a trial, thus accounting for tem- 


porary work decrement. A rest would 
’permit a drop in these tensions, improv- 
ing performance at the start of the next 
trial, but massed practice w'ould favor 
the continued build-up of tensions. Per- 
manent work decrement would be ex- 
plained in terms of an habitual excess 
tension resulting from continued massed 
trials. We presented a possible relation- 
ship between warm-up and tension in 
an earlier discussion (p. 148). 

This is not the place to develop a com- 
plete theory, even for the pursuit rotor, 
nor to summarize the existing evidence 
for such a theory. Our purpose is merely 
to suggest that the study of the level 
and distribution of muscular tensions 
has much to contribute to an under- 
standing of learning and performance, as 
well as to the more obvious topics of 
emotion and motivation, 

EFFICIENT 
ACQUISITION OF A 
SKILL 

During World War 11 there was a great 
need to select and train men rapidly in 
a large number of rather difficult skills. 
In addition to the usual skilly of every- 
day life, there were new tasks, as flying 
and navigating planes, spinning knobs 
to keep optical and radar sights (and ul- 
timately, guns) on the target, and a host 
of others. Psychologists were very busy 
developing and administering selection 
and training programs. Needless to say, 
they applied the general principles that 
will be found throughout this text, and 
especially in this chapter, Some of the 
broad outlines of this work will be found 
in Chapanis, Garner & Morgan (1949). 
Bray (1948) has reported the research 
done for the various services by a large 
group of psychologists in civilian status, 
and tbe Army Air Force has brought out 
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ig monographs (Flanagan et al, 1947- 
48). Other summaries appeared in the 
Psychological Bulletin, and the detailed 
reports are widely scattered in official 
publications. Much of the research was 
directed toward practical problems, and 
done under the press of wartime de- 
mands, but there may well be a lot of 
fundamental scientific knowledge buried 
in this extensive literature. The prob- 
lem is to pick out the findings which are 
of general and permanent significance 
from those which are of merely limited 
and temporary value. But for our pres- 
ent purpose we shall select one practical 
skill and see what the psychologist had 
to offer. Our choice will be the learn- 
ing to receive International Morse Code, 
a skill for which there was an almost in- 
satiable demand during a war which de- 
pended so heavily on radio communica- 
tions. 

Pioneer studies of learning code. In 
1897 and 1899 Bryan & Harter reported 
some studies of the progress made by 
students training to become professional 
telegraphers. The curves for receiving 
code are among the earliest learning 
curves, and they are probably the best 
known curves in the psychological liter- 
ature. In fact, they have long been 
standard for demonstrating plateaus. 
Both students in the original study made 
steady progress until they had almost 
achieved the minimal acceptable rate for 
receiving signals, and then they leveled 
off for a period of several weeks of no 
further progress. Eventually the curve 
started upward again, and continued 
well beyond the minimum criterion. 
Bryan and Harter explained these pla- 
teaus in terms of hierarchies or levels of 
habits. The beginner first learns to re- 
ceive letters, to hear the sound pattern 
dit dah (.-) and say A, or dit dit dit 


(. . .) as meaning S, etc. Gradually he 
learns to combine these elements into 
larger groups, and hears them as words, 
rather than as single letters. Eventu- 
ally he gets the knack of '^lagging be- 
hind” the incoming signals, to allow the 
development o( larger meanings, just as 
the practiced oral reader lets his voice 
lag a half line or so behind his eye (p. 
507). Bryan and Harter thought that a 
plateau occurred when* the student 
reached the maximum speed permitted 
by a low-level habit and had not yejt de- 
veloped proficiency in the habit at the 
next level of complexity. \ 

To check this hypothesis, they tested 
another student with disconnected let- 
ters, disconnected words, and connected 
discourse. As can be seen in Figure 
25-15, the plateau showed up only in the 
curve for connected discourse — or per- 
haps we should say that all three curves 
leveled off below the main line rate, and 
only the curve for connected discourse 
started up again. This was taken as 
confirmation for their hypothesis, and 
the whole affair seemed so neat that it 
was widely reported in textbooks. Fur- 
ther, a roughly comparable account was 
worked out for typing (Book, 1908), and 
teaching methods were developed to 
avoid difficult shifts from one habit level 
to a higher one. 

It was recognized that the plateau was 
not universal in learning curves. Bryan 
and Harter found none in the sending 
of telegraphic messages. (For other early 
evidence on the conditions tending to 
produce a plateau, see the first edition of 
this book, pp. 165-169). As to the re- 
ceiving of telegraphic messages, the status 
of the plateau was undisturbed until 
1943, when Taylor (1943b) published a 
review covering a considerable number 
of studies that had not been genei:ally 
known by American psychologists. Tay- 
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Fig. 25-15. (Fiom Bryan & Harter, 1899.) Learning curves of a student who had begun the study 
about 6 weeks before the first of the weekly tests. The three curves show progress in receiving: bot- 
tom curve, disconnected letters; middle curve, disconnected words; top curve, connected discourse. 


lor*s review cast doubt on the plateau 
and even on the habit hierarchy. By co- 
incidence, a month after Taylor’s review 
there appeared an experimental study 
by Reed & Zinszer (1943) who found long 
plateaus quite exceptional in the rec- 
ords of 43 highly motivated college stu- 
dents who had taken a wartime semester 
course in telegraphy. Other recent 
studies also indicate that the plateau is 
not a necessity in this learning process 
(Windle, 1952). It should be noted that 
these many wartime students of teleg- 
raphy did not reach the level of rapid 
meaningful messages. Their duty was 
to receive the alphabetic characters rap- 
idly and accurately, since the messages 
they were to receive were coded in a 
double sense. 

An efficient method for teaching code. 
As mobilization for the war got under 
way, many colleges introduced courses 
that would prepare students for military 
duties. Code classes were an obvious 
bet, and many psychologists jumped at 


the opportunity to do research on this 
traditional topic. The most extensive 
of these studies was probably that of Kel- 
ler and his associates, which eventually 
established a method which was adopted 
for general use by the War Department 
(Bray, 1948). 

Keller described his method in 1943. 
It combined several principles that have 
already been mentioned in these chap- 
ters. It was a modification of the 
method of paired associates, which in- 
volves regular reinforcement. The stu- 
dents were given work sheets like that 
shown in Figure 25-16. A signal was 
sounded, and the student was given three 
seconds to print the corresponding letter 
in the first space. At the end of three 
seconds, the instructor announced the 
correct letter. The student left the space 
beneath his original response blank if 
he had been correct, but entered the right 
letter in tlie box if he had been wrong 
or had not responded. Then the next 
signal came, etc. The first block of the 
figure illustrates these possibilities; the 
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first signal was S (. . .), but was called O 

( ). The second signal, A, was 

called correctly. The student made no 
response to the third signal, 2, and mis- 
called the next two. 


Hum Data Time. 



Fir.. 25-16. (Keller, 19^3.) Practice .sheet for the 
code-voice method. See text for explanation. 


This “code-voice” method had other 
advantages in addition to the prompt re- 
inforcement of each response. The 
form of the work sheets made it easy to 
tally scores and plot learning curves — 
and we know that knowledge of results is 
a powerful incentive. As originally 
used, it employed all 36 symbols (26 let- 
ters, 10 digits) from the outset, thus qual- 
ifying as a “whole” method (p. 782). 
One other general principle was applied, 
in that the temporal pattern of sounds 
for each letter was kept the same as it 
would have been in full-speed telegra- 
phy; that is, each letter was sent at nor- 
mal speed, even though there were long 
intervals between the letters. 

Keller found that his students made 
a very high rate of progress, compared to 
available reports of regular code schools 
using the older methods. But other col- 
lege experimenters (Reed 8c Zinszer, 
1943; Taylor, 1943a) also commented on 
the superior learning rate of their stu- 
dents. In fact, Taylor had independ- 
ently tested three features of the Keller 
method (prompt reinforcement, whole 
method, and standard-speed presentation 
of signals) using a single feature on each 
of three experimental groups. No one 
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of his experimental groups was sup>erior 
to his control group. So we could not 
be sure that Keller’s method was really 
superior to the conventional ones; per- 
haps his students were highly motivated, 
or superior to start with, or possibly it 
was the distributed practice made neces- 
sary by the conventional 50-minute class 
period that made his students learn 
quickly. Rut these were war times, and 
there was no immediate opportunity to 
isolate single variables. The method 
seemed effective, so it was tested a)t an 
army camp, and found to be mor^ ef- 
fective than the standard method in^mse 
at the time. 

The later studies of the method were 
covered by research reports that are not 
generally available in university libra- 
ries. A short summary and a few refer- 
ences will be found in Bray (1948), and 
a more complete treatment in Windle 
(1952). We shall mention only one other 
highlight, the advantage of distributed 
practice. Students spent 8 weeks at code 
school. Normally, they practiced code 
for 7 hours a day for the first 5 weeks, 
and devoted the last 3 weeks to other 
topics. Keller thought such massed 
practice might be wasteful, so he tried 
spreading out the code instruction over 
the whole 8 weeks, devoting 4 hours daily 
to code, and the rest to other topics. It 
turned out that the 4-hour group was as 
good as the usual 7-hour group at the 
end of 5 weeks, despite the shorter hours 
of practice. Of course they still had 3 
more weeks to practice code, for they 
had been taking up their other topics 
along with the code; they ended up 
markedly superior to the massed group. 
Incidentally, it seemed to be the number 
of hours per day that counts; breaking 
up the 4-hour period into 4 single hours 
per day didn’t give further improvement. 
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Other phases of code learning. Of 
course, students had to learn to transmit 
as well as to receive, and there were some 
studies on this problem — although send- 
ing got less attention, for it seems to be 
the easier thing to learn. Selection fo/ 
promising candidates wa^ another impor- 
tant problem, for there are great individ- 
ual differences in the ability to learn 
code. Much effort was devoted to the 
development of code aptitude tests, but 
that subject is beyond the scope of this 
hook; again we will refer the interested 
reader to Bray (1948) and Windle (1952). 
But we will say a few words about one 
other problem, that of the confusion be- 
tween signals, for it is fundamentally a 
question of generalization and discrimi- 
nation, topics we have previously dis- 
cussed in other contexts. 

Errors in receiving can be of two types, 
a failure to identify the letter at all, or 
a mistaken identification. These two 
types of errors may ultimately be due to 
the same mechanism, an interference be- 
tween responses attached to two similar 
stimuli. Thus F is apt to be con- 

fused with L (. - . .). Several of the early 
reports were concerned with the analysis 
ol these errors (Spragg, 1943; Keller & 
Taubman, 1943; Keller & Schoenfeld, 
1944), and there was general agreement 
- on which were the serious ones. There 
was less agreement on how to overcome 
the confusions and we still cannot be 
sure whether it is better to group similar 
characters or to use a whole method in 
learning the alphabet. 

Fortunately, most of the errors drop 
out after about 10 hours of practice, but 
one type of error persists, called the dot- 
ting error (Keller 8 c Schoenfeld, 19441 
Keller, 1953). It is due to the underes* 


timation of dots, and is particularly seri- 
ous within three groups of characters; a 
given signal in the list below is apt to 
be heard as the one just below it. 


6 is - 5 is ^ is - 

B is-. . . H is . . . . F is . . 

D is-. . 5 is . . . 1/ is . 


This type of errors is so persistent that 
it might be wise to drop those student? 
who show them excessively at early stages 
of training (Keller 8c Schoenfeld, 1944)* 
Or the code itself might be improved by 
substituting new signals for the middle 
character of each group (B, H and V). 
This change would meet with a lot of re- 
sistence from those who already know 
the present code, but as Keller (1953) 
points out. International Morse Code 
eventually displaced the older and some- 
what different American Morse Code. 

In summary, we can see that when psy- 
chologists tackled the problem of train- 
ing telegraphers, they applied their gen- 
eral principles and methods to the selec- 
tion of personnel, the course of training, 
and even to the basic task itself. Rough- 
ly the same story could be told for a num- 
ber of other skills, although the research 
was probably most extensive in the case 
of code — or perhaps the reports are just 
more readily available in this field. 
From a scientific standpoint, one major 
weakness of much of the war research 
was a failure to use control groups to 
prove the effectiveness of some of the 
recommended practices. Indications of 
this tendency can be seen in the account 
we have given of the work on code. But 
this wasn’t the leisurely research of the 
laboratory; the services wanted answers 
in a hurry, and they got pretty good ones 
from the wartime research of the psychol- 
ogists! 
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PROBLEM SOLVING: THINKING 


If the experimentalist could show us how 
to think clearly, and how to solve our 
problems successfully and expeditiously, 
his social contribution would be very 
great. It would be very great if he could 
do as well in this field as he has already 
done and is likely to do in the related 
field of learning. So far, he has found 
the field of problem solution compara- 
tively difficult to cultivate. Yet the be- 
ginnings he has made, the experiments 
he has devised, and the results he has 
achieved are well worth attention. We 
should find plenty to discuss if we al- 
lowed ourselves to stray far from the lab- 
oratory and evaluate the many theoreti- 
cal and practical suggestions made by 
logicians and others interested in the 
achievements and failures of the human 
intellect. We shall not even present the 
work of our closer colleagues, the factor 
analysts, in their attempt to identify and 
measure the primary abilities that work 
together in reasoning and creative think- 
ing (Spearman, 19^7; Thurstone, 1938; 
Stephcnspn, 1947; Guilford et al, 1951, 
1952). Eventually experimenters may 
find use for the “factors” in designing 
transfer experiments that will show ways 
of improving a student’s reasoning abil- 
ity. 

Preliminary definition of terms might 
be a time-consuming process but we shall 
cut it jshort. A problem, we may say. 


exists when O’s activity has a goai bur 
no clear or well-learned route to the goal 
He has to explore and find a r^ute. 
Wlien he has found a route, he \ has 
achieved a solution though not neces- 
sarily the best solution. In a maze, 
for example, he may take several trials 
before eliminating all excess motion. 
“Thinking” is more difficult to define 
satisfactorily, but we may say that it 
occurs when O’s explorations go beyond 
the immediately given situation and 
utilize memories and previously formed 
concepts. If his car stalls and refuses to 
start, he thinks of various possible causes 
and of ways to check on them. A 
problem may be presented verbally, leav- 
ing it to O to imagine the situation and 
find the solution wholly by thinking. 
Even when the whole situation is laid 
out before his eyes, he may examine it 
thoughtfully and perhaps reveal some of 
his thoughts by talking to himself. 

Two main types of experiment. Since 
the solution of a problem occupies con- 
siderable time, one obvious job for the 
experimenter is to discover what goes 
on during this time. If we call the prob- 
lem the stimulus and the solution the 
response, £’s job is to trace the process 
intervening between S and R. This is 
the type of experiment suggested by the 
formula, S — O — R (pp. 2-3). Another 
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type of experiment is suggested by the 
formula, R=:f(S, A). Here E intro- 
duces definite experimental variables 
and observes their effects on O’s re- 
sponse, i.e,, on the success and form of 
O’s attempted solution. The experi;^ 
mental variable may be, an S-factor, a 
systematic variation of the problem; or 
it may be an A-factor, a variation in 
the antecedent conditions such as previ- 
ous learning in a transfer experiment. 
In other fields of psychology, as percep 
tion, learning, and motivation, the R = 
f(S, A) experiments have been very fruit- 
ful; we need more of them in the study 
of problem solving (Heidbreder, 1948b). 
Historically, more interest and contro- 
versy have centered on the other type 
of experiment which we shall consider 
first. 

PROCESS-TRACING 

EXPERIMENTS 

A person who is thinking may sit quietly, 
perhaps with his eyes closed, and never- 
theless come through after a while with 
a pat answer to a question. In spite of 
the apparent absence of either sensory 
or motor activity, something has been 
going on in his head, or in his organism 
anyway, and this something has been a 
very effective activity and sometimes an 
intense activity since he may tell you 
he has been “thinking hard." This in- 
ternal activity might be akin to sense 
perception or to muscular action. It 
might be indicated by O’s reportable 
memory images of objects and events 
or by £*s instrumental records of slight 
muscular contractions. Here was a chal- 
lenge to the early experimenters. Could 
they obtain satisfactory evidence of im- 
agery or of muscular activity occurring 
and apparently playing an essential part 
in the process of thinking? 


The introspective **thoug^t expeii- 
’ment.” Shortly after 1900 several 
vestigators in different laboratories de- 
vised a form of experiment which was 
certainly straightforward and obvious- 
enough. They asked O to solve some' 
simple problem and then recount his 
conscious experience from the moment 
when the problem was given till the 
solution was reached. He was in- 
structed to describe his experience, not 
to explain it. His function was to pro- 
vide the raw data which E would subse- 
quently analyze and interpret. Experi- 
mental technique consisted mostly in 
putting O at his ease, in understanding 
his reports, and in selecting problems 
which would elicit genuine thought and 
still be solved quickly so that O could 
make his retrospective report while the 
experience was fresh in memory. The 
time O took to reach a solution could 
be measured with a stop watch or chron- 
oscope. 

On one main point the results ob- 
tained in different laboratories were in 
excellent agreement. All Os reported 
thinking of what we may call objects in 
a broad sense, including things, persons, 
events, and states of affairs. ,In short, 
their reports were like those you get 
if you ask a person to report what he 
sees in an actual scene or happening. 
Some objects thought about may be 
imaginary, and some may be rather ab- 
stract as when one thinks of “the dog“ 
as a kind of animal or of the relative 
importance of heredity and en>;^onment 
in making people different. 

But when the Os were asked what 
mental images they had of these ob- 
jects, their reports showed much disagree- 
ment, as we should expect from the great 
individual differences found in the study 
of imagery (p. 7«i). Some reported 
visual images, some auditory, some kinea* 
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thetic, some verbal. Some reported 
vivid images, some mostly vague and' 
scrappy ones. Some insisted that at the 
moment of a clear flash of thought they 
had no true images at all but only an 
awareness of some relationship or other 
'‘object" in our broad sense. Many psy- 
chologists would not accept testimony 
of this kind which they said must be due 
to imperfect introspection. So arose the 
"imageless-thought" controversy which 
raged for some years and ended in a 
stalemate. A much fuller account of 
it can be found in the first edition of 
this book, pages 784-789, and in the 
books by Titchener (1909) and Hum- 
phrey (1951). 

The disagreement about images should 
not be allowed to obscure the agreement 
on thought of objects. In the latter 
respect the results of the old thought 
experiment are perfectly predictable. 
There is an obvious kinship between 
thought and sense perception. With 
your eyes open you see objects, and with 
them closed you think of objects. 

Muscular movements in thinking. Wat- 
son (1914) drew a different conclusion 
from the imageless-thought controversy, 
which seemed to him to discredit the 
introspective method and to clear the 
decks for a motor theory of thinking. 
He proposed to regard the thought 
process as consisting of slight muscular 
movements, especially (but not exclu- 
sively) speech movements. Thinking 
would thus be "subvocal talking," for 
the most part, and the best record of a 
thought process would be obtained by 
applying sensitive recording instruments 
to the speech organs. Early records ob- 
tained from tambour or lever systems 
applied to the tongue gave rather baf- 
fling results, since slight speech move- 
ments occurred during some but not all 


silent speech and since the pattern of a 
whispered phrase was not duplicated 
by the pattern of the same phrase when 
merely "thought." But these recording 
systems were not sensitive or quick act- 
ing enough to catch the* rapid succes- 
sion of actual^ speech movements— and 
silent speech is still more rapid (Max, 
» 934 )- 

Action currents led off from a muscle, 
amplified and recorded by means of a 
rapid galvanometer, are a much more 
sensitive indicator of slight mot(|r ac- 
tivity. There are difficulties to be 
overcome: currents leak in from neigh- 
boring muscles, and the muscle being 
investigated may be in a state of con- 
tinued but variable tension. O lies 
down and is trained to relax. Then he 
is given such tasks as silent recitation of 
a familiar poem or mental addition and 
multiplication. Action currents some- 
times appear in the tongue and lips — 
sometimes elsewhere. If he is asked 
to imagine an arm movement, action 
currents appear in the arm muscles; if he 
imagines a visible object, they appear 
in the eye region (Jacobson, 1932; Shaw, 
1940; Aserinsky & Kleitman, 1953). 

The speech muscles of deaf persons 
who talk with their fingers are located 
in the forearm where they are readily 
tapped by electrodes applied to the 
skin (Max, 1937). Easy linguistic tasks 
such as reading a news item are usually 
performed without any participation of 
the forearm muscles, but the harder 
task of memorizing the item usually 
brings in the action currents, though 
without any visible finger movements. 
Easy addition or multiplication usually 
shows no currents, but harder examples 
usually show some. The more intelli- 
gent and better-educated subjects show 
little forearm activity whereas others 
show much more. Any deaf O shows 
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more forearm activity if he begins to 
fear his arithmetic is going wrong. The 
last fact, taken alone, would suggest 
that all these forearm action currents 
represent diffuse muscular tension rather 
than speech movements. But contaoj 
experiments on hearing Os showed com- 
paratively little forearm involvement in 
the solution of the problems (p. 178). 

However, diffuse muscular tension can 
certainly occur during work on a diffi- 
cult problem. In some experiments of 
Davis (1937, 1938), with action currents 
from the forearm and neck led off 
through high amplification to an elec- 
tron oscillograph, O first had 5 minutes 
to get relaxed and then began to memo- 
rize a difficult poetic passage from 
Browning, or to multiply a 3-place by 
a 2-place number “in his head." There 
was a large increase of the action cur- 
rents during work on the task, with grad- 
ual recovery during the subsequent rest. 
Individuals differed considerably, and 
those who were more successful in per- 
forming the tasks showed on the whole 
/ess increase of muscle currents during 
the work. With continued practice on 
a type of problem went a decrease in 
the muscle currents. Therefore, the 
iriuscle currents were an index, not of 
the efficiency of the mental work, but 
of its laboriousness or of the difficulty 
experienced. We remember that the 
sympathetic division of the autonomic 
is active during mental work and espe- 
cially when difficulty is encountered (p. 
156; Sears, 1933). increased muscu- 
lar tension and the PGR probably both 
indicate a mobilization of O’s forces, but 
whether the extra energy helps solve the 
problem is not so certain. There is 
some evidence from stabilimeter experi- 
ments (Grinsted, 1941) that O is apt to 
become almost motionless (though per- 
haps tense) while thinking effectively 


and to surt moving more freely when 
‘finished with a bit of thinking — ^just as 
you may stand stock-still for a moment 
when an interesting thought occurs to 
you during a walk. 

As to speech movements, the evidence 
for their always being present during 
thinking is not convincing. Much more 
convincing is introspective evidence of 
some sort of internal speech which in 
some persons is certainly auditory rather 
than motor — and we must remember 
that speech is an auditory affair as well 
as a form of motor behavior. (The child 
understands words that he hears before he 
can say them himself.) However, some 
active thinking apparently occurs with- 
out any sort of internal speech. So, in 
the imageless-thought experiments there 
were many reports to this effect: “An il- 
luminating thought occurred to me like 
a flash but entirely without any words 
at first." Hadamard (1949) quotes Ein- 
stein as testifying that he thinks, mathe- 
matically, in signs and images and not 
in words. Hadamard says the same of 
himself and agrees also with Galton who 
found it difficult to translate his thoughts 
into words — a difficulty which many of 
us certainly experience at times., Meyers 
(1948) found that dysphasic patients, in 
spite of their severe loss of speech due 
to cerebral lesions, were not significantly 
inferior to normals in the solution of 
nonverbal problems of the multiple- 
choice type introduced by Yerkes (1921). 

Trial and error in problem solution* 
We are still asking what goes on between 
S and R, between the presentation of a 
problem and the attainment of a solu- 
tion. Our preceding search for sensory 
images or for speech movements has 
called for minute, almost microscopic 
examination of the process, but we may 
perhaps learn more from a broader view 
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of the whole course of events. Is it a seemed not to involve any clear percep- 


straight advance from S to R, or does it 
involve a searching hither and thither 
for promising leads? If the route to the 
goal were perfectly clear from the start, 
there would be no problem to solve. 
Given a genuine problem, there must 
be some exploratory activity, more or 
less in amount, higher or lower in 
intellectual level. 

The much used phrase, trial and error, 
ought logically to mean the same as 
exploration or searching for a goal. It 
ought not to carry any derogatory shade 
of meaning, but often it is so used and 
means that the problem solver is not 
doing as well as he could, not planning 
ahead and utilizing all the available 
information. As a purely descriptive 
term, without any disparaging implica- 
tions, it applies very well to problem 
solving at any level. In the history of 
psychology the term goes back to Alex- 
ander Bain (1855, 1864, 1870). He used 
it in his analysis of the “constructive 
intellect." An inventor or artist needs, 
according to Bain, a command of the 
material to be used, a “feeling of the 
end to be served," and the ability to 
judge when that end has been satisfac- 
torily attained. The inventive process 
is one of "groping and experiment." 
"In all difficult operations for purposes 
or ends, the rule of trial and error is 
the grand and final resort," Similarly, 
Pillsbury (1910) described reasoning as 
a process of ideational trial and er- 
ror. 

The term was introduced into animal 
psychology by Lloyd Morgan (1894) to 
describe the process by which his dog 
learned Such tricks as opening a gate by 
raising the latch with his muzzle, or 
carrying a knobbed cane by seizing it 
near the center of gravity. It was a 
gradual process of many trials and 


tion of cause and effect. 

Puzzle box problems, Lloyd Mor- 
gan's lead was quickly followed by 
Thorndike (1898). He devised a num- 
ber of problem boxes with doors to be 
opened by turijing a door button, press- 
ing a lever, or pulling a string attached 
to the outside bolt. As subjects, he 
used mostly young cats. His generalized 
description of their behavior went as 
follows: 

The behavior of all but Nos. 1 1 and ^ 3 was 
practically the same. When put intp the 
box the cat would show evident signs dtf dis- 
comfort and of an impulse to escape front con- 
finement. It tries to squeeze through any 
opening; it claws or bites at the bars or wire; 
it thrusts its paws out through any opening 
and claws at everything it reaches; it con- 
tinues its efforts when it strikes anything loose 
and shaky; it may claw at things within the 
box. . . . For eight or ten minutes it will 
claw and bite and squeeze incessantly. With 
13, an old cat (18 months), and 11, an uncom- 
monly sluggish cat, the behavior was differ^t. 
They did not struggle vigorously or continu- 
ally. ... In either case . . . the impulse to 
struggle ... is likely to succeed in letting 
the cat out of the box. The cat that is claw- 
ing all over the box in her impulsive struggle 
will probably claw the string or loop or but- 
ton so as to open the door. And gradually 
all the other non-successful impulses will be 
stamped out and the particular impulse lead- 
ing to the successful act will be stamped 
in. . . . 

Vigor, abundance of movements, was ob- 
served to make differences between individ- 
uals. ... It works by shortening the first 
times, the times when the cat still does the 
act largely by accident. . . . Attention, often 
correlated with lack of vigor, makes a cat 
form an association quicker after he gets 
started. No. 1 3 shows this somewhat. The 
absence of a fury of activity let him be more 
conscious of what he did do. 

Because the animal's mastery of the 
problem was gradual rather than sud' 
den, Thorndike inferred that there was 
no "seeing through the situation," for 
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if the animal had achieved insight after 
a while, the trial and error would natu- 
rally have come to an abrupt end, and 
the individual learning curve would have 
shown a sudden drop in time per trial — 
which was ohly rarely the case. (Qne 
of Thorndike's curves is shown in Fig. 
i8-6, p. 537.) 

It is reasonably clear from Thorn- 
dike's condensed description, and still 
clearer from Ithe detailed protocols of 
Adams (1929) who repeated some of the 
same experiments, that trial-and-error 
behavior in cats consists, not of miscel- 
laneous movements unrelated to the en- 
vironment, but of manipulatory re- 
sponses to various objects. Moreover 
the animal's activity soon becomes 
limited to the objects near the door and 
food. These statements hold good of 
rats as well (Lashley, 1935, pp. 31-35) 
and emphatically of monkeys as we have 
already seen (p. 591). 

Even after a cat has pretty well mastered a 
puzzle box, her movements vary from trial to 
trial, though her activity is concentrated in a 
certain region and on a certain latch, string, 
etc. But if the box is so arranged that tlie cat 
always approaches the critical object from 
the same direction, considerable stereotypy 
is observed (Guthrie & Horton, 1946). In a 
Skinner box provided with a long bar, the 
rat comes to press the bar more and more at 
the same point as long as the supply of food 
pellets continues. In an extinction series his 
responses scatter widely only to become stere- 
otyped again with the resumption of rein- 
forcements (Antonitis, 1951). Perhaps we 
can fairly summarize these results by saying 
that the animal first learns to manipulate cer- 
tain objects, and then gradually settles down 
into fixed movement patterns. 

Nonpuzzle problems. A puzzle box, 
like a maze, is a blind situation for an 
animal. It does not lie open for in- 
spection at the outset and for that reason 
trial-and-error behavior is inevitable. If 
problems could be designed that were 


entirely aboveboard, with no es^tial 
object concealed, perhapi the animal 
would see the means-end relations and 
not find any trial and error necessary. 
So reasoned Hobhouse (1901) and he 
devised a number of problems which' 
have been much used in later studies of 
insight and trial and error, such W** 

1. String pulling. The lure is at- 
tached to a string; by pulling, the ani- 
mal secures the reward. 

2. String discrimination. The lure is 
attached to one of 2-3 strings; the ani- 
mal sees the lure attached. The ques- 
tion is whether he will pull the right 
string. 

3. Reaching-stick or poker, used to 
pull in an object which lies beyond the 
reach of the unaided paw. 

4. Two sticks. The animal is pro- 
vided with a short stick to use in reach- 
ing a longer stick with which in turn 
he can reach the lure. 

5. Obstacle. A box or other obstacle 
is placed in the animal's way, the ques- 
tion being whether he will remove the 
box. 

6. Tube and rod. The lure is placed 
inside the tube, and can be pushed or 
pulled out with the rod. 

7. Footstool. A stool or box must 
be moved underneath the lure in order 
to reach the latter. 

Hobhouse tried these problems on 
cats, dogs, otters, elephants, a monkey, 
and a chimpanzee. Some of the ani- 
mals learned the tricks but not with- 
out trial and error. The difficulty, he 
found, was to get the animal to attend to 
the important object. For example, a 
cat saw a bit of meat placed upon a 
card and the card laid on a shelf with 
an attached string hanging down to 
the floor. The cat appeared not to 
notice the string at first, but when it 
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finally caught her eye she responded 
promptly and appropriately. With ' 
more than a single string present, even 
a monkey does not always observe closely 
enough to see which string is attached 
to the reward (Fig. 26-1). 




/[ 



Fir.. 26-1. (Harlow Sc 
Seillage, 1934.) String 
patterns tried on rhesus 
monkeys, with percent 
of errors. Each of lo 
animals made too trials 
with each of these pat- 



Trial-and-eiror manipulation some- 
times necessary. In his celebrated 
studies of chimpanzee intelligence Koh- 
ler (1917, 1924) objected strongly to 
problems of the puzzle-box type. He 
insisted that all the essential conditions 
of a problem must lie open to the ani- 
maFs inspection if insight were to be 
shown and trial-and-error behavior 
avoided. He accordingly used problems 
similar to those of Hobhouse. Yet his 
chimpanzees did not ordinarily solve the 
problems by mere inspection. They 
ilfiF® more deliberate than a cat or 
i^nkey is likely to be but still were 
inclined to act without first examining 
situation fully. They would try 


some approach to the goal which was 
doomed to failure, as a human observer 
could easily see. For example, in a 
form of the footstool problem, a banana 
was suspended from the ceiling of a 
room which had smooth, unscalable 
walls, and a box was present but not 
under the lure. All the animals made 
repeated attempts to reach the lure by 
jumping, but Sultan, by all tests the 
most intelligent of the* group, soon 
ceased jumping, paced up and down, 
suddenly stood still in front of thelbox, 
moved it quickly toward the lure, 
mounted and jumped from it, secuVing 
the banana. The single-box. probijem 
having been mastered, two boxes were 
provided and the banana was hung 
higher. Sultan placed one box under 
the lure and measured the distance with 
his eyes, but did not mount. After a 
while he fetched the other box but in- 
stead of placing it on top laid it beside 
the first, held it up in the air toward 
the lure, etc., etc. This day’s trial 
ended in complete failure. After several 
further trials with help from E, Sultan 
began to place one box on the other, but 
only after much blind experimenting did 
he succeed in placing the upper one 
flat and stably on the lower. In an- 
other experiment a loop at the end of 
a rope was hung over a hook on the 
wall, but instead of lifting the loop off 
the hook the chimpanzees engaged in 
a variety of tugging and thrashing move- 
ments. Another surprising example is 
given in Figure 26-2. Such behavior is 
not as stupid as it seems, for weight, 
stability, friction, elasticity, and many 
similar properties of things cannbt be 
seen but have to be learned by manipu- 
lation in the first place. 

The three-dimensional shape of an 
object is another characteristic that often 
cannot be discovered by mere inspeo 
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tion without manipulation. Three-di- 
mensional movements are specially diffi- 
cult to perceive or imagine accurately. 
That is the reason why the mechanical 
puzzles, so popular from time to time, 
are hard to solve and comprehert^. 
Ruger (1910), who used such puzzles 


O 


O 


Mastered in Mostered in 

1 trial 300 trials 

Fig. 86-2. (Kellogg 8c Kellogg. 1933.) Scheme of 
the hoe experiment. In a conipaiativc study of 
the early development of a human child and a 
l)ahy chimpanzee, the hoc problem was fiist 
presented when the child was 15 months old 
and the chimpanzee somewhat younger but at 
about the same stage of development. A piece 
of apple lay on the floor behind a wire screen 
which did not tpiitc reach the floor but Jelt a 
space for the hoe. IJoth subjects succeeded at 
once in the simplest problem, when the hoe had 
only to be pulled. But when the apple was 
placed somewhat to the side, the response still 
consisted in a straight pull. Both subjects be- 
haved in this way, and mastery was achieved 
only after a long practice series. 

in his intensive study of problem solv- 
ing by human adults, asked his subjects 
to examine a puzzle carefully and try to 
solve it without any manipulation, but 
they were never able to reach a complete 
solution by this procedure which most 
of them found very irksome. After O 
had solved a puzzle “in principle,” he 
still had a long way to go before he 
could manipulate it skilfully, and in 
the process of acquiring skill he en- 
countered subordinate problems which 
he could not see from the outset but 
only aftpr he had become well ac- 


8ti 

quainted with the puzzle by actual ma- 
nipulation. We have here several rea- 
sons for the prevalence and practical 
inevitability of trial and error (see Fig. 
86 - 3 ). 

The testing of hypotheses as a form 
of trial and error. In the experiments 
of Duncker (1935, 1945) educated adults 
were given arithmetical and geometrical 
problems to solve, and also simple physi- 
cal problems. For example, when a 
steel ball falls upon a steel plate, the 
impact momentarily flattens the ball 
which regains its shape in the rebound. 
How could you show that the ball is 
actually flattened? In solving any such 
problem — or any problem — you have to 
analyze what is given and what is re- 
quired. You have to work from both 
ends until you can bridge the gap 
between them. In considering what is 
given you are likely to overlook some of 
the requirements, and in considering 
what is required you are likely to forget 
exactly what is given. So you come 
up with solutions which are imperfect. 
Each such solution, as also the satisfac- 
tory one that ends your search, can be 
called a hypothesis, and the process of 
solving a problem consists largely in 
the generation and testing of hypotheses. 
Exactly how your hypotheses are gen- 
erated you cannot say; it is a difficult 
question leit without any complete an- 
swer by Duncker and also by ClaparMe 
(1934), whose study is somewhat similar 
to Duncker’s though with different types 
of problems presented. Both investi- 
gators agree that past experience and 
previously formed concepts are reacti- 
vated by the difficulties of the present 
task. 

In Heidbreder's (1924) extensive ex- 
periments on problem solution, 0*s task 
was to discover the rules of a game by 
trial and error. Her outstanding result 
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Fw- 26-3. The “Heart and Bow” puzzle, used 
by Ruger (1910). The problem is to separate 
the heart from the bow. One subject’s record is 
as follows: 

Trial Time of 0 *s report 

No, solution 

1 351.0 sec “I have no idea in the world 

how I did it. I remember mov- 
ing the loop of the heart about 
the end of the bar, and the two 
pieces suddenly came apart. 1 
think I can do it sooner next 
time, not because 1 know just 
how to do it, l)ut I remember 
the parts of the puzzle which 1 
brought together in the first suc- 
cess.” 

X 856.4 “Ho not yet know what move- 

ments to make.” 

5 155.0 ‘‘Success was still largely 

chance; did not anticipate ex- 
cept that I knew there was a cer- 
tain part of the puzzle to work 
at. Hold the heart in the right 
hand and the bow in the left. 
Move the loop of the heart 

through the end of the Ixiw. 
Can’t describe the other move- 
, ments; the rest is chance. Think 
I will get it next time.** 

4 «70 

5 33-0 

6 50.0 

J 49-6 

)S . * 8.0 


Trial 

Time of 

0 *s report 

No. 

solution 


9 

13.6 


10 

* 3-7 


11 

6.0 

“It is easier to run the loop of 
the heart und^r the end of the 
bar. Had done this before but 



just realized its importance.” 

18 

9-5 * 



8.0 

“Noticed that when the bow 


is in a vertical position the bar 
on the upper ^ide should be in a 
horizontal position. Pass the 
loop underneath, and with a 
sort of twist pass the end of the 
bar through the loop of the 
heart." 

14 5.0 "Went through as ahtici- 

pated. Feel that I understand 
solving the puzzle.” 

>5 S-6 

16 4.8 

17 3.6 

was the existence of spectator behavior. 
The more common participant behavior 
consists in trying out hypotheses. In 
spectator behavior O has no hypothesis 
to test; all his guesses have been proved 
erroneous, and he can only make random 
responses and watch for some new hy- 
pothesis to emerge, as it often does after 
a while. Spectator behavior may per- 
haps afford an answer to the question of 
how hypotheses arise. The receptive at- 
titude may be just what is necessary to 
allow some hitherto unnoticed aspect of 
the situation to take effect. 

Unnecessary trial and error. Some- 
times a distinction is drawn between 
stupid and intelligent errors, or between 
wild hypotheses and those that are 
fairly sensible even though inadequate. 
The difference is only one of degree. 
In struggling with a difficult Construc- 
tion puzzle, O makes many false moves 
but they all lie “well within the range 
of the plausible . . . the subject re- 
sponds only to those elements of the 
situation which he . has^ perceived to 
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have some signifi€ai}ce** (Morgan, 1954). 
Another investigator who reached this 
conclusion on the basis of extensive 
experiments was Kubo (1933). 

Yet there are many false leads which 
might be rejected instantly, and “ti^^l 
and error'' often refers to errors of this 
sort. Szekely (1947) presented this prob- 
lem: “Here are 32 matchsticks in blocks 
of 4 which are arranged in a square, 

'444 

4 4 

4 4 4 

The task is to take away 4 sticks and re- 
arrange the remainder so that there shall 
be 12 sticks in each side of the square.'' 
One O took away the 4 at one corner, but 
then replaced them and removed the 4 
at another corner. He took the first step 
without considering what the second step 
would be. Another O also followed the 
maxim of “one step at a time" and pro- 
gressed as far as this arrangement, 

5 S 4 

2 2 

4 8 5 

He could advance no further since he 
was unwilling to disturb the two hori- 
zontal sides which already met the re- 
quirements, A third O got a better start 
by reasoning that all the sides should be 
treated alike; and a fourth did still better 
by starting with the query, “How can 
there be 4 sides of 1 2 sticks each and only 
28 sticks in all?" Even he had to do 
some minor trial and error “in his head" 
before leaching the full solution. 

Wertheimer (1945), in his important 
study of productive thinking, insisted 
that trial and error could and should be 
avoided altogether once all the necessary 
data were at hand. What is necessary, 
according to his Gestalt principles, is to 
take an open-minded receptive view of 
the whole problem, always keeping the 
whole before you and examining the parts 


only as parts of the whole. Therefore, 
the gap which makes the situation prob- 
lematical will appear and then be closed 
by the forces of organization. He ad- 
mitted that even the whole view might be 
wrongly centered and that “receniering“ 
might be necessary, but he regarded such 
shifting of the point of view as too rea- 
sonable to be classified as trial and error. 
It is trial and error in the nonderogatory 
sense, however, if any leads which sug- 
gested themselves and were tried out (or 
thought through) proved to be blind al- 
leys. In the examples he gives from his 
own thinking, such false leads were pres- 
ent, as they probably always are with dif- 
ficult problems. With simpler problems 
(like those in Fig. 26-4, p. 826) instances 
are found of fairly direct though gradual 
approach to the solution. 

We cannot despise trial-and-error be- 
havior as mere waste motion unworthy of 
intelligent human beings. It serves to 
eliminate leads which promise well but 
prove to be blind alleys. It supplies in- 
formation that cannot be obtained by 
pure inspection of the situation. It 
makes the materials familiar to the per- 
son who has to deal with them. At the 
very least it affords an outlet fpr the im- 
pulsive tendency to be doing something 
and prevents the thinker from going to 
sleep or otherwise going out of the field 
(Biber et al, 1942). A playful attitude is 
sometimes more productive than a rigid 
determination to advance along a certain 
line which may be a false lead. 

Insight in problem solution. Evidently 
trial and error would not lead to a solu- 
tion unless there were some way of check- 
ing on the errors. Success or failure, re- 
inforcement or nonreinforcement, pro- 
vides a check. But the question is 
whether perception of the sequence of 
events plays any part — whether O per- 
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ceives in one case what blocked his prog- 
ress and in another case what helped him ' 
toward the goal. As we have seen, 
Thorndike (1898) inferred from the grad- 
ual process of learning that no perception 
of the means-end relations occurred in 
his cats. Working with chimpanzees, 
Yerkes (1916) found evidence for insight 
in the many sudden transitions from trial- 
and-error behavior to the correct re- 
sponse. Other evidence was found in 
the good retention of the correct re- 
sponse, once it had been made, and in its 
transfer to somewhat modified situations. 
The same three criteria of insight in ani- 
mals were used by Kohler (1917, 1924). 
They had previously been used by Ruger 
(1910) in his study of problem solving in 
human adults who also gave clear verbal 
indications of insight such as the excla- 
mation, “Oh, I see now," with a report 
of what they had seen. Human insight, 
far from being an all-or-none affair, varies 
in degree, the lowest degree being what 
Ruger called “locus analysis." Just as a 
cat soon learns to work at the door of a 
puzzle box, a human subject may notice 
the mere place or part of a puzzle where 
success has occurred. This insight is 
hindsight when it first occurs but func- 
tions as foresight on the next trial and 
eliminates much superfluous trial and er- 
ror. Insight often advances by stages, as 
in the report under Figure 26-3. An- 
other example is cited from Gottschaldt’s 
(1933) experiments on children. An 8- 
year-old boy was supplied with 60 long, 
slender blocks and asked to build a tower 
which should reach to the ceiling. 

Starting with great confidence, he first lays 
the blocks flat but finds that there are not 
nearly enough of them to reach when laid 
thus. He clears away the first structure and 
,tries a single pillar of the blocks, end to end, 
but this construction is too unstable to be 
carried high. He now pauses as if in thought 
and begins again with “arches” consisting of 


two uprights and a cross piece, repeating the 
arch vertically. Finding this structure un- 
stable, he places blocks at the side to brace it, 
and also sets up a second arch on the floor 
parallel to the first. Then, apparently with- 
out seeing ahead, he lays two connecting 
blocks across from one arch td the other and 
at this moment seems to see how the problem 
can be solved. He proceeds in each succes- 
sive story to set up two parallel arches tying 
them together by two cross pieces. This first 
attempt however collapses, but he does not 
change his method except to* use more accu- 
racy in placing the blocks. 

Stages and degrees of insight, A/^fork- 
ing in the laboratory of Kohler and Wer- 
theimer at Berlin, Duncker (1935) foland 
that the solution of a complex problem 
proceeded by steps, one partial insight 
after another. Insight of the lower de- 
gree was shown when O saw that he could 
apply a previously learned rule to a new 
problem, but for insight of the higher 
degree O must see the reason for the rule. 
Wertheimer (1945) in his last book did 
not cite this extensive work of Duncker 
and apparently regarded Duncker’s lower 
degree of insight as no insight at all. 
For true insight, according to Wert- 
heimer, one must lay aside rules and for- 
mulas and examine the concrete situa- 
tion for itself. Past experience could 
play a role in present insight only so far 
as the past experience was insightful. 
Yet when you have once seen why the 
sum of the angles of a triangle equals 
two right angles, you do not need to re- 
member the reason every time you see 
how to apply this principle to a new 
problem in geometry. And when the 
child *'sees" how to turn on the light by 
pressing the wall switch, can we deny that 
he has a flash of insight? No insight gets 
to the bottom of either physical or psycho- 
logical processes. 

The role of past experience in pres- 
ent insight. Various experiments afford 
many instances of insightful use of pre- 
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viously learned rules and principles. 
A special study of this question was made 
by Durkin (1937). Her material con- 
sisted of flat construction puzzles, which 
proved to haye several advantages in the 
study of problem solving. Everything 
was in sight; there were no hidden prop- 
erties requiring to be learned by manipu- 
lation. The pieces were easy to identify 
so that “thinking aloud” and “retracing 
the solution” were comparatively easy. 
And an objective record could be made 
by sketches or photographs of the state of 
affairs at critical stages in the process. 
The five small squares were given sepa- 
rately and after each had been solved 
once, the pieces from all were presented 
in a mixed assemblage with instructions 
to construct a Greek cross from all the 
pieces. Some Os were given this last 
problem without the previous experience 
in constructing the small squares. 

The protocol of one O who solved the 
large cross after experience with the small 
squares aflEords a vivid instance of the 
“flash” experience (Fig. 26-4). This mo- 
ment of insight or sudden reorganization 
was clearly dependent on the use of 
knowledge acquired in solving the small 
squares. More than that, the “flash” 
amounted to a realization that this knowl- 
edge could be now put to use. Such sud- 
den reorganization did not appear in 
the protocols of Os who were given the 
large cross without previous experience 
with the small squares, though some of 
these Os solved the large cross by a proc- 
ess which the author called “gradual 
analysis” in which relevant relationships 
were discovered one after another. 

Another example of insight dependent 
on previous experience is given by Birch 
(1945b). Young chimpanzees with no 
previous experience in playing with sticks 
failed completely when first given the 
reaching-«tick problem, but solved it in- 


stantly after a few days of oppoirtunity to 
play with sticks in other Ways than reach- 
ing. 

PROBLEM SOLUTION 
AS RELATED TO 
TRANSFER 

In the studies so far considered in this 
chapter the experimenter has been exam- 
ining the process of problem solution 
without attempting to facilitate or im- 
pede the process by any definite experi- 
mental factors. Another type of experi- 
ment is possible. E can introduce 
difficulties; he can present a problem in 
such a way as to confuse O or suggest a 
false lead; or he can give O preliminary 
training or mistraining and thus make a 
given problem easy or difficult. A sys- 
tematic study of sources of difficulty is 
well worth while, and in fact a good deal 
has already been done along this line. 
We can tie the various experiments to 
our formula, R = f(S, A), the experi- 
mental variable belonging under the 
head of S or of A. An S-variable is pres- 
ent in the problem as presented, an A- 
variable in antecedent conditions such 
as preliminary training, instruction, or 
motivation. The R-variable is some in- 
dex of O's degree of success or failure in 
attempting to solve the problem. His 
solution may be more or less adequate, 
and his way of attacking the problem 
may be more or less efficient. The ex- 
periments now to be considered are here 
classified more or less appropriately un- 
der the heads of Transfer, Set, and In- 
formation given and utilized. The gen- 
eral question is whether E cannot intro- 
duce controls which will make i. problem 
predictably easy or difficult to solve. 

Positive and negative transfer effects. 
Though we have spoken as if the previ- 
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The Simple Square Puadn « preteiOed 

PUzateA PlmkiB 




PozzieC 




7h* eompMisd TcM QwsPPxsde 


Fig. *6-4. (Durkin. 1937.) Flat ^con- 
struction puzzles. Puzzle A rcqMjirca 
a square to be constructed from tht 
pieces i, 2. 3. 4; and so with the othei 
lettered puzzles. The total cross was 
to be made o£ all the pieces presented 
in disarrangement. The protocol of 
one solution of the large cross, bv an 
O who had previously solved the five 
small squares, is presented below. 


Moves 

i. Looks over whole board.* Eyes move 
lapidly. Fingers many pieces, par- 
ticularly Dj (observation). 

a. Picks up Dq. 

3. Fingers B*. 

4. Places Dtt at bottom center so it looks 
like a cross and would not make a 


0'5 Remarks 

1. Seems to be all the pieces I've used before 1 

wonder if all really here. (Recall, not in relation to 
present goal.) 

2. Logical to start with big cross (Da) (implied Analysis) 

3. Maybe the little cross will complicate the thing. (Anal 
ysis) 

4. No ready solution but will start with this (D»). 


square. 

5. Piles them up in assorted order. 

6. Looks around at all pieces and fin- 
gers the little cross. 

7. Fingers B». 


8. Picks up Bs— stops, hesitates, and is 
very quiet a moment 


5. Get all similar pieces together .so if one works all will. 

6. Maybe with little cross as center This has to 

be much broader than these arms at center. (Analysis) 

7. Maybe this little cross ought to be started out as a 
square, because so many pieces need a big center. 
(Analysis) 

8. (Raised his voice and said excitedly) This is a good one, 
the real solution finally hits me. Make five squares and 
this can l)e the center. 


9. Makes the five squares with only one 
error and puts them together to form 
the QM cross. 
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ously considered experiments did not in- 
troduce any experimental factors, in one 
respect they did, since they sometimes 
presented a series of problems and noted 
transfer effeqts. Thorndike (1898) no- 
ticed that experience with one puzzle box 
sometimes facilitated the solution of an- 
other one. A cat that had learned to pull 
a loop hanging in one part of the box 
readily master,ed a similar or even a dis- 
similar loop hanging in another part. 
A little later, Kinnaman (1902) made 
a systematic study of transfer in the rhesus 
monkey. There were boxes to be en- 
tered for food, each box being fastened 
by a different device. Experience greatly 
increased the monkey's directness of at- 
tack upon these fastenings. In the early 
problems he would putter around the 
outside of the box and attack the edges 
and corners, but later he concentrated 
his efforts upon the fastenings. 

In Roger’s (1910) experiments on hu- 
man puzzle solving there were many in- 
stances of negative transfer effect. Let 
two puzzles have the same fundamental 
principle but differ in details and demand 
somewhat different manipulation. By 
attempting to carry over the same ma- 
nipulation from one puzzle to the other 
O gets into difficulty and may be worse off 
than if he had never learned the first puz- 
zle. 

A good example of this difficulty is afforded 
by the “pyramid puzzle” (also called the “Chi- 
nese tower”) which has been found useful by 
several experimenters, especially by Seashore 
(1938). The game can be played with five 
coins of different sizes. Mark three locations, 
A, B, and C, in a triangular arrangement on 
a sheet of paper. Pile the coins conically, 
with the smallest on top, at location A, The 
game is to get the coins into the same conical 
pile at location C. You may use location B 
as necessary, but you must move only one 
coin at a time and never place a larger coin 
above a smaller one. If you tackle five coins 
to start with, you will probably find the prob- 


lem difficult. If you start with only two 
coins in the pile and advance step by step 
to the larger piles, you are likely to encounter 
the negative transfer effect just mentioned. 
But it is possible to discern a principle, or 
rule of action, that will guide you smoothly 
through the whole series of problems. 

Transfer of principles or of understand- 
ing. We found once before that transfer 
was much more dependable if the train- 
ing consisted not entirely in drill but 
largely in careful attention to efficient 
methods of work. We can expect a simi- 
lar result in problem solution: the better 
a principle has been understood in one 
problem, the more likely it is to be uti- 
lized in another problem (Bartlett, 1951). 

**Trouble shooting/* One important 
kind of practical problem is that of lo- 
cating the cause of the trouble when a 
machine or operation goes wrong. A 
guiding principle of general applicability 
to such problems is simply this: “Analyze 
the situation and the symptoms of trouble 
so as not to overlook any likely cause.” 
This admonition may be emphasized in 
a lecture, but it strikes home most effec- 
tively if given in direct connection with 
a baffling problem (Marks, 1951; Fattu & 
Mech, 1953). 

Intelligence tests, Selz (1935) found it 
possible to raise the scores of retarded 
children 11-13 years old, not by direct 
coaching but by getting the children to 
criticize each others* errors. This train- 
ing was limited to a completion test (a 
story with words left out). A child would 
write his completed sentence on the board 
and the other children would point out 
the errors and argue the case if the child 
was inclined to defend his work. The 
first sentence of the story read, ’*On a hot 
summer day I sat on the bank of the 

Rhine, in the cool of 

a tree.'* One child inserted “sunshine/* 
responding vaguely to the general at^ 
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mosphere of the occasion- Other chil- 
dren promptly pointed out what we may 
call the lack of precision in this response 
and the desirability of checking on one's 
response by reading the story right 
through. Only a couple of hours were 
devoted to this exercise, but the children 
evidently began to see the need for both 
precision and taking account of the 
whole, for in an after-test they showed 
considerable improvement, as compared 
with a matched control group, not only 
in sentence completion but also in analo- 
gies and number-series continuation. 

A principle of physics. At quite a dif- 
ferent intellectual level, two groups of 
students received some instruction on the 
moment of inertia, one group having a 
formal lecture on the subject and the 
other group an object lesson in which they 
tried to predict the behavior of a torsion 
pendulum and found that their predic- 
tion was in error. A few days later they 
were given a problem of this sort: Two 
Spheres are the same in size and exterior 
appearance, and also in weight, one how- 
ever being a solid ball of light metal and 
the other a hollow shell of heavy metal. 
Could you tell them apart by rolling 
them? Transfer was much better from 
the object lesson than from the formal 
lecture (Szekely, 1950). 

Match-stick geometrical problems. 
Transfer of principles was considered 
from the Gestalt point of view by Katona 
(1940). O’s task was to increase or de- 
crease the number of squares by relocat- 
ing a certain number of sticks, as in Fig- 
ure 26-5. Two kinds of principles were 
suggested, one arithmetical, the other ge- 
ometrical or configurational. The one 
might bfe*introduced by such elementary 
tasks as these: to construct two squares 
with sevejq. sticks, to construct three 
squares with ten sticks, and then to take 
away tw%| ticks from the ten and leave 


^ B 



Fic.. 26-5. (Selected from Katona, 1940, p. 79.) 
Match -stick problems. Each A figure can he 
changed into the paired B figure, or vice veisa, 
with only three sticks moved (with only two sticks 
moved in the bottom pair). Katona showed an 
A figure alone (or sometimes a B figure alone) 
with instructions such as these: “Here are five 
equal squares. The task is to make four similar 
squares out of the five by changing the position 
of three sides.” For suggesting the “arithmeti- 
cal” principle, he could show the first A figure 
and point out that it was composed of 16 sticks, 
just enough for four squares if no stick were 
allowed to have the double function of serving 
as a side of two squares. This suggestion was 
given only once. For suggesting the “configura- 
tional” principle, the uppermost A figure was 
shown first as composed of five paper squares, 
one of them being then moved away; next the 
same figure was made of match sticks so that 
when one square of them was moved away there 
were only four squares. It was apparently left 
to O to discover that one side of this square 
could l)e left in position so that only three sticks 
had to be moved. The two principles were of 
course suggested to different groups of subjects, 
not both to the same group. 
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two squares. One stick can function as 
a side of two adjacent squares. To get 
the maximum number of squares from a 
given number of sticks, accordingly, make 
the squares a<jljacent; and to decrease the 
number of squares prevent them fr{i)m 
being adjacent. Katon» presented this 
arithmetical principle more abstractly, 
though with an example. The config- 
urational principle calls attention to the 
whole pattern which may be compact or 
loose, the loose patterns having some 
open spaces, either corner holes or side 
holes. To decrease the number of 
squares, open up holes; to increase it, 
close the holes. Katona did not present 
this principle verbally but showed exam- 
ples designed to lead O to see the figures 
in this way. He found that the configu- 
rational principle gave somewhat better 
transfer than the arithmetical, when new 
problems of the same sort were given, 
though both were better than repetitious 
drill intended to lead O to memorize the 
particular moves necessary in one or two 
of the problems. 

Probably the best teaching method 
would combine the arithmetical and the 
configurational suggestions, as was done 
by Reid (1951) in presenting a famous 
matchstick problem: To construct four 
triangles out of six sticks, each side of the 
triangles to be the length of one stick. 
Of 35 college students, 10 solved the 
problem without any help. Then an 
arithmetical suggestion was given: With 
only six sticks available for four triangles, 
each stick must be a side of two triangles. 
Eight Os solved the problem without 
further aid. Finally, geometrical sugges- 
tions were given to the effect that the ar- 
rangement must be compact and that tri- 
angles lying to this side and that must 
somehow be brought together so that the 
triangles can become adjacent and every 
stick form a common side of two triangles. 


With these aids 10 additional Os suc- 
ceeded, leaving seven who were still un- 
successful. The great difficulty of this 
problem is due to O's implicit assump- 
tion that all the triangles will lie in one 
plane, flat on the table. We shall have 
more to say of fixed assumptions soon, 
under the head of "set.” 

Educational experiments. It appears 
from the preceding experiments that 
problem-solving ability is partly a matter 
of principles, procedures, and techniques 
that can be taught and learned and then 
applied to new problems within a given 
field — though how widely the transfer 
may spread is not clear. The schools 
should be able to accomplish something 
in this direction within fields of much 
importance to the student at the time 
and in later life. Probably many school 
experiments have attempted to find de- 
pendable means of accomplishing this 
result. One or two such experiments 
may be cited. Salisbury (1934), using 
matched groups in each of several school 
grades, gave courses of carefully prepared 
lessons in outlining general reading mat- 
ter and obtained from the experimental 
groups a positive transfer effect in cer- 
tain school subjects, and in reading com- 
prehension and reasoning ability. wSuch 
improvement was present in the seventh 
school grade and more markedly in the 
high school. Brembeck (1949), using 
matched groups of college students, gave 
courses in argumentation with fore- and 
after- tests in critical thinking, and ob- 
tained a positive transfer effect. R. L. 
Thorndike (1950) showed a number of 
ways in which the school could teach the 
principles and techniques of problem 
solving; he emphasized perseverance, 
flexibility, willingness to suspend judg- 
ment till the evidence is in, a, critical atti- 
tude toward sources of information, and 
a habit of checking the conclusions 
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reached* But no single school subject 
is certain to inculcate these principles. 
Thus Wcsman (1945) repeated some 
older experiments of E. L. Thorndike, 
but with much better data, on the im- 
portant question whether growth of in- 
telligence during the high school years 
depended on the school subjects taken; 
but he, like Thorndike, was unable to 
demonstrate any clear advantage of one 
school subject over another. Much de- 
pends, probably, on how a subject is 
taught and on how it is studied. 

SET AS A FACTOR IN 
PROBLEM SOLVING 


The reality of the “set" factor as a pre- 
paratory adjustment for performing a 
task has been shown in reaction time 
(p. 28), controlled association (p. 57), the 
judgment of lifted weights (p. 227), and 
perhaps elsewhere in the preceding chap- 
ters. Often set is visible as a posture of 
readiness, like that of the runner poised 
for a quick start. Where no particular 
posture is externally observable, the be- 
haviorists are able to avoid any mental- 
istic implications by speaking of a hypo- 
thetical internal posture of muscular ten- 
sions. We know set, however, chiefly 
from its facilitative and inhibitory effects 
on behavior; it facilitates responses for 
which O is prepared and tends to inhibit 
any competing responses. As an inter- 
vening variable it is tied to these effects 
on the output side, while on the input 
side it is tied to £’s instructions, to sig- 
nals such as conditioned stimuli, or to 
the obvious requirements of the situation 
with which O ^ confronted. In some 
kinds of* experiment it is a dependable 
A-variable. 

In a pioneer discussion of Einstellung, 
the German term for set, von Kries (1895) 
many examples: set for the context 


which determines the meaning of an 
otherwise ambiguous word, set for the 
“signature” in music which determines 
whether a black or a white key on the 
piano is struck in response to a certain 
note in the printed score, set for the state 
of a game which determines the next 
move, and orientation in the existing spa- 
tial or social situation. 

Unfortunately the word se,t in some of its 
many uses suggests fixity and inflexibility, 
implications which are by no means intended 
in the standard psychological usage. A teady 
posture gives way to the actual perforraanco 
and is not reinstated until the same actus to 
be performed again. We need a better word 
but none has been introduced. ‘'Adjust- 
ment" would sometimes serve the purpose but 
it carries other meanings in psychology. 
“Readiness" carries the right meaning but is 
awkward to use. 

Advantages of set, i.e., of being prepared. 
The positive value of a set is due to its 
facilitation of appropriate responses and 
inhibition of inappropriate; its disad- 
vantages appear when it does the reverse 
because it is not adequately oriented to 
the given situation or to the goal (John- 
son, 1944b; Harlow, 1951). Some experi- 
ments bring out the advantages and some 
the disadvantages, but the dynamic re- 
ality of set is shown in either case. 

Set in controlled association. One of 
the most successful early attempts to sub- 
mit thinking to experimental study was 
the work of Watt (1905). His method 
was mostly introspective though he made 
some use of associative reaction times. 
He used word stimuli and assigned such 
tasks as these: whole— part or part — 
whole, subordinate or supraordinate con- 
cept. His procedure was first to assign 
a task and after a short foreperiod to ex- 
pose a stimulus word. When O had re- 
sponded he was asked to give a retrospec- 
tive account of his experience. The 
retrospective reports showed the fore* 
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period to be occupied as follows when the 
task was relatively new and unfamiliar, 
0 made the task clear to himself in a 
verbal, visual or kinesthetic form. He 
defined the relation, or found an ex- 
ample, or imagined a diagram or ges^e 
symbolizing the relatipn. When the 
stimulus word arrived, the reaction fol- 
lowed sometimes automatically, some- 
times after an interval of waiting or 
searching, sometimes after false reactions 
had been suppressed. Only in this last 
case did the definite consciousness of the 
task emerge again during the main pe- 
riod; usually it was confined to the fore- 
period. 

When the same task had continued for 
a series of stimulus words, the conscious 
awareness of the task faded out even from 
the foreperiod and was reduced to a mere 
feeling of readiness. The preparation 
lost its specificity as a conscious state, but 
not as an adjustment, for it still insured 
correct responses. With practice the set 
became at once less conscious and more 
efficient. 

Watt's main result was the efficiency of 
the task-set or preparation, along with the 
fact that this preparation was completed 
during the foreperiod. It worked by 
selecting in advance. It did not select 
during the main period from among sev- 
eral responses called up by the stimulus 
word, but it limited the field of response 
in advance of the stimulus word so that 
only responses conforming to the task 
were ordinarily called up. 

This experiment of Watt was repeated 
and amplified by May (1917) who varied 
the conditions in several ways and made 
more use of the objective results. He 
constructed apparatus for presenting both 
the task and the stimulus word visually 
and for varying the length of the fore- 
period at either £'$ or O's option. When 
0 had control, he exposed the task war4 


and then the stimulus word as soon as 
he felt ready. With practice his fore- 
period became shorter; he needed less 
time to get set for the task. When E 
controlled the length of the foreperiod, 
varying it from zero to half a second, O's 
reaction time was shorter the longer the 
foreperiod, i.e., the more complete his 
preparation. 

The effect of practice to level down the 
conscious process of preparation was well 
illustrated by the reports of one O who 
started with a complete outfit of motor 
schemes or adjustments, one for each of 
the task relations. These adjustments 
felt definitely muscular at first, but “grad- 
ually lost their bodily or muscular as- 
pect and became, as he termed it, 
‘more neural.’ Later this neural process 
seemed to him to fade out” into mere spa- 
tial diagrams, which in turn faded into 
attitudes of readiness and finally gave 
way to an entirely automatic process. 
“We have here a descending series of 
processes with the length of the fore- 
period getting shorter as the series de- 
scends.” 

The introspective reports of getting 
ready and of being ready have some va- 
lidity since they check with -the objec- 
tively measured durations of the fore- 
period and of the reaction time. These 
experiments yield three kinds of evidence 
for the reality of set: O's awareness of 
preparing and of preparedness, the time 
records and practice effects, and the cor- 
rectness of the responses. 

Direction in problem solving. What 
Maier (1930) called “direction” is an im- 
portant kind of set. O is likely to as- 
sume that the goal lies in a certain di- 
rection, literally or figuratively. If his 
assumption is false, he must somehow 
change his direction before he can solve 
the problem. One of Maier's probleins 
(Fig. s6-6) called for the construction of 
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Fig. fi6-6. (Maier, 1930.) The pendulum prob- 
lem, solved. 

two pendulums, suspended so that in 
swinging they would leave marks on the 
floor at certain places. The available 
materials were wooden strips, clamps, 
wires, crayons, and a heavy table which 
was not to be moved, besides the walls 
and low ceiling of the room. Without 
some assistance the problem was ex- 
tremely difficult for college students. 
The subordinate problems or “parts" 
were explained by E: (a) he showed how 
to make a plumb line out of a clamp at- 
tached to a wire; (b) he showed how to 
make a long strip by clamping two short 
ones together; (c) he showed how to 
wedge a double strip horizontally across 
the open door. If these three devices 
were properly combined, the whole prob- 
lem would be solved, but the students all 
assumed that the table or walls would 
have to be used, without thinking of the 
ceiling unless their attention was called 
to it by E's remarking that the problem 
would be easy if only there were some 
nails in the ceiling. Given this direction 
plus the “parts," a fair share of the stu- 
dents reached the approved solution 


shown in Figure 26-6, but practically no 
one succeeded fully without the organ- 
izing factor of direction. 

When this experiment was repeated by 
Weaver 8c Madden (1949) the results were 
different to this extent, that some Os 
found the adequate direction for them- 
selves without having it suggested by £. 
Their solutions took the form shown at 
the left under D in Figure 26-7, which is 
certainly just as good as the approved one 
shown beside it, if not a little better be- 
cause easier to set up. Subjects given no 
help at all produced almost nothing, 
but the others accomplished something 
though many of their structures were too 
unstable to permit free swinging of the 
pendulums or too short to mark the floor 
at the prescribed points. Once started 
in a certain direction and seeing some 
hope of success, they seemed unwilling 
to scrap what they had begun and make 
a fresh start. 

Disadvantages of set. It is possible to 
devise problems that are sure to be mis- 
leading. They either make O start out 
in a wrong direction, or they induce him 
to persist in a line of attack that is right 
at the start but needs to be changed later. 

Reverse detours. Any problem, as 
Kohler once said, calls for a detour of 
some sort, for if the path to the goal were 
perfectly clear and direct, there would be 
no problem. But some detours are es- 
pecially difficult. To start out at 180® 
from the goal direction “goes against the 
grain." In apes and monkeys this diffi- 
culty is brought out by the “stick detour" 
problem. After the simple reaching- 
stick problem is mastered, the lure is 
placed in a box or drawer which is open 
at the top and at the far end, but closed 
at the near end and sides, so that the lure 
must first be pushed away from the ani- 
mal — a detour of 180^. Kohler found 
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Fig. 26-7. (Weaver & Mad- 
den, 1949.) Four lines of 
attack on the iwo-pendu- 
Ivini problem. The A 
structures, in spite of the 
clainped-on floor piece, were 
unsinble because of the var- 
ied lengths of the available 
stiips. The B structures 
were intended to achieve 
some stability by leaning 
against the wall. The tri- 
pod or C structures were 
more stable but too short 
horizontally. Only the two 
types of D structures 
achieved stability by a 
jointed strip wedged 
tween floor and ceiling and 
successfully met all the re- 
cjuircnicnts. The A, C and 
D plans were about equally 
frecpient. 


this a difficult problem for chimpanzees, 
as did Guillaume & Meyerson (1930). 
Their most intelligent animal tried every 
other possibility first: moving the drawer, 
poking the banana over one side of the 
drawer, which meant a 90° instead of a 
j8o® detour, spearing the fruit with the 
stick, or smashing it and getting a taste 
from the stick. The ‘‘correct" solution 
occurred at first partly by accident, when 
some other line of attack brought the 
banana close to the open end of the 
drawer; then it was pushed out and 
around. The process of gaining mastery 
was gradual. This problem was appar- 
ently beyond the ability of a very clever 
Cebus monkey (Kliiver, 1937). 


In one of Gottschaldt’s (1933) experi- 
ments on young children, a short stick is 
present in the child’s play pen, and out- 
side are two sticks, a long and a medium 
one; but only the long one will reach to 
the lure beyond. The normal 6-year-old 
will disregard the superfluous medium 
stick but use his short one to pull in the 
long one and then use the long one to 
secure the reward. He does not do so 
well if the lure is almost within reach of 
his short stick. When a problem can al- 
most be solved by an easy method the 
adoption of a more difficult method en- 
counters unusual obstacles; the resistance 
to the detour is too great, the “vector” 
toward the lure too strong (Lewin, 1935, 
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p. 83). A similar obstacle to first<lass 
work on a problem is created by exces- 
sive eagerness to obtain the reward, as in 
Birch's (1945a) experiments on chimpan- 
zees under different degrees of hunger. 


it 


Fig. 26-8. Drawci detour problem. A fine- 
meshed wire netting prevents the animal from 
reaching directly into the drawer from inside his 
cage. He has a stick with which the banana can 
be pushed out of the far end of the drawer and 
then pulled within reach at the side. 

There are various “trick puzzles," as 
the human adult is apt to consider them, 
which call for a sort of reverse detour, a 
back-and-forth movement inconsistent 
with one's natural expectation of a 
straightforward progress toward the goal 
— as in these examples: 

A Captain with 50 men comes to the edge 
of a river and finds the only boat to be one 
in which two children are playing but which 
is so small that it will hold only one man and 
not even a child in addition. How does the 
Captain manage to get all his men ferried 
across? 

Another trick puzzle: 

How can you bring up from the river ex- 
actly 6 quarts of water when you have only 
a 4-quart and a 9-quart pail to measure with? 

Yet another: 

A man stopping at a hotel ran out of 
money and would have no more for 23 days. 
The landlord would not trust him, but as he 
had a heavy gold chain of 23 links, the land- 
lord agreed to accept one link in payment on 
each successive day and to restore the chain 
on the receipt of the money. Problem, how 
many links does the owner have to cut in or- 
der to fulfill his engagement? The answer 
is t links. 


Detouring is offensive to the natural 
man (or rat) who likes to follow his nose, 
to look at the goal and go where he is 
looking. What he must learn, and does 
learn in a more or less generalized way, is 
the utility of detours. 

^'Functional *fixity/' This term of 
Duncker's (1935, 1945) refers to a disad- 
vantage of set which, by contrast with the 
preceding one, depends or; learning and 
transfer or interference. An object that 
has one customary function is not easily 
seem to be suitable for a quite different 
function. A hairbrush is not easily ween 
as a possible trowel. Remember \ the 
negative transfer from S, — Rj to S^-i-R, 
(P* 752)- Duncker showed how this 
factor interfered with mathematical 
thinking as w^ell as with the solution of 
simple mechanical problems. We shall 
cite one of his simpler experiments as 
repeated by Adamson (1952), The prob- 
lem is to mount three small candles in 
burning position on the surface of a 
vertical wall or screen. Lying scattered 
on a table is a miscellaneous assortment 
of objects, none of them suitable for the 
purpose except three pasteboard boxes 
of different sizes, one of which contains 
candles, another matches, and the third 
thumbtacks. If the boxes are emptied 
and tacked to the wall, the candles can 
be mounted on them by the use of a little 
of their own melted wax. But the boxes, 
as presented, are serving the function of 
containers, and O has to deprive them of 
this function before using them as candle- 
holders. For a control group, however, 
the boxes are empty to start with so that 
their function as containers is less ob- 
trusive. Within a time limit of 20 
minutes, 24 out of 28 in the control group 
of college students solved the problem, 
as against only 12 out of 29 in the experi- 
mental group — ^a reliable difference. 
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A difEerently designed experiment of 
Birch & Rabinowitz (1951) made use of 
one of Maier’s problems. Two strings 
are hanging from the ceiling to the floor, 
and 0*s task is to tie them together; but 
they are so far apart that he cannot r^arh 
the second while holding the first. The 
solution is to convert one of them into a 
swinging pendulum by the use of some 
heavy object as a bob. In this particular 
experiment two heavy objects were at 
hand, one being an electric switch and 
the other a relay. The students who 
served as subjects were not very familiar 
with these objects but became acquainted 
with one or the other of them in a pre- 
liminary wiring job. Most of the Os 
needed a suggested “direction** before 
thinking of a pendulum, but after E had 
“accidentally** swung one string by brush- 
ing against it, all quickly solved the prob- 
lem. The point is that 17 out of 19 of 
them used for the pendulum bob the ob- 
ject which they had not used as an electri- 
cal device. The distinctly electrical ob- 
ject did not fit into their set for a weight. 

^Si^lple examples of “functional fixity" 
are afforded by puzzle pictures or by dis- 
arranged sentences like this one: “Till 
midnight no in there was at the money.*' 

Compound tasks and sets. The run- 
ner on the mark is set not only for a quick 
start but also for an immediate shift to 
top speed if the race is short or to moder- 
ate speed if it is long. At the entrance of 
a visible maze (p. 649) the human learner 
is set not only for the first move but also 
for looking ahead and avoiding the blind 
alleys. A maze or detour problem used 
on 12-year-old children by Koyanagi 
(1953) called for the rolling of a ball by 
aid of a stick along some sloping passages. 
Near the goal there was a hole into which 
the ball would surely drop unless O was 
ready in advance to cover the hole with a 
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suitable tool that lay conveniently to 
hand. Only the bright children ac- 
quired the complete behavior pattern 
quickly; the children of subaverage in* 
telligence maneuvered the ball happily 
through most of the maze only to fall 
into the trap at the end, as if their one- 
stage set interfered with the acquisition 
of the complete two-stage set. 

Jersild (1927) made a special study of 
rapid shifting back and forth between 
two tasks, as between giving opposites 
and subtracting 3, with stimulus lists like 
the following: 


Give opposites Subtract 5 Alternately give 


last 

64 

opposite and 
Subtract 3 
expensive 

talkative 

72 

4» 

dangerous 

47 

timid 

gay 

30 

59 

broad 

49 

stale 

past 

35 

26 

secret 

43 

shaky 

sharp 

56 

3B 

innocent 

62 

stormy 

masculine 

35 

50 

useful 

44 

thrifty 

shallow 

5^ 

93 


College students* far from being dis- 
turbed, rather preferred the alternating 
to the more monotonous work, and actu- 
ally worked faster in the combined tasks, 
provided the tasks and stimuli were dis- 
similar. (There was a loss of speed in 
shifting between adding 3 and subtract- 
ing 3, or between giving opposites of 
adjectives and opposites of verbs.) Jer- 
silcl’s main result is the demonstrated 
existence of sets of higher order in which 
O is prepared for two or more types of 
response. 

Instead of prescribing the shifts to be 
made, as in the preceding experiment, 
Schroder & Rotter (1952) gave O an op- 
portunity to learn to shift. The task 
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called for classifying certain cards accord- 
ing to the design or color on them, and if 
the basis of classification was changed 
frequently, O learned to be ready for a 
change and to shift his line of attack 
quickly. 

The ** blinding^' effect of a too persist- 
ent set. When the task calls for the same 
kind of response to each stimulus in a 
list or series, the task set persists through- 
out the list and enables O to advance 
rapidly and smoothly through the series. 
A list may consist of anagrams, groups of 
disarranged letters, each group to be 
formed into a single word. The normal 
procedure of educated adults in solving 
an anagram is thus described by Sargent 
(1940): “All subjects typically used a 
‘whole approach’ for the first few seconds; 
then, if an ‘immediate reorganization’ 
did not occur, they turned to a ‘part ap- 
proach’ which was characterized by trial- 
and-error manipulation of letters.’’ The 
procedure is far from stereotyped and the 
general anagram-set is simply directed 
toward finding a word in each group of 
letters, but the set can be given a more 
specific direction. Rees &: Israel (1935) 
presented groups of five letters so ar- 
ranged that every one could be solved by 
the same rule: Take the given letters in 
the order 34521. So lecam became 
camel. Nothing was said of any such 
rule, and the student Os for the most 
part never formulated it, but they soon 
became conditioned to the uniform se- 
quence and advanced rapidly down the 
list. In a list of 30 items, the first 15 
were soluble only by the rule, but the 
last 15 had other possible solutions also, 
as pache may be either cheap or peach. 
The question was whether the set would 
persist and blind O to the alternative 
solutions. The result was definitely 
-positive; the rule was followed right 
llwugh the list and only a very few of 


the alternative solutions were produced. 
(With or without modifications this ex- 
periment is a favorite in laboratory 
courses; the paper cited gives lists of ana- 
grams.) , 

The set we have just been considering is a 
readiness for a ceftain procedure, i.e., for tak- 
ing the given letters in a certain order. A set 
can be induced also for a certain class of solu- 
tion words, such as names of plants and flow- 
ers. After a long series of this kind, O is apt 
to carry over the set to a test series of ana- 
grams which can be solved either in the same 
way or otherwise. This result of R^es & 
Israel was later confirmed by Maltzmtn & 
Morrisett (1953). The set for a certain (^der 
of letters is naturally more effective, sinte it 
guides O’s procedure from the start. 

This inhibitory or “blinding” effect of 
set was regarded as a very serious disad- 
vantage by Luchins (1942). He found 
the water-measuring puzzle well suited 
for dramatic demonstrations of the effect. 
O was asked to solve a number of “nu- 
merical problems” calling for the meas- 
urement of definite quantities of water 
by means of certain measuring jars as 
specified for each problem: 


Problem Jars regarded as given Required 


No, 

A 

B 

C 

Amount 

1 

29 

3 


20 quarts 

2 

21 

127 

3 

100 “ 

S 

14 

163 

25 

99 “ 

4 

18 

43 

10 

5 “ 

5 

9 

42 

6 

21 “ 

6 

20 

59 

4 

31 " 

7 

23 

49 

3 

20 “ 

8 

15 

39 

3 

18 “ 

9 

28 

. 76 

3 

25 

10 

18 

48 

4 

22 “ 

11 

14 

36 

8 

6 “ 


The introductory two-jar problem was 
explained after O had worked on it a 
few minutes: “Fill the 29-quart jar and 
pour from it 3 quarts 3 times; 29 — 3 — 
3 — 3 = 20.” The second problem was 
then presented and explained after 3 
minutes of work. This and all the fol- 
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lowing problems except No. 9 are soluble 
by the formula, B — ■ A — 2C, that is to 
say by the imaginary procedure of first 
filling the largest jar and then pouring 
off the A jafful once and the C jarful 
twice. But all the problems after ^the 
sixth are soluble more, simply without 
any use of the largest jar. The question 
was whether O would become so set for 
the three-jar procedure as to be blind to 
the opportunity to use a more direct two- 
jar procedure. The results showed that 
O did become so set in the majority of 
cases all the way from the grade school 
to the level of graduate students. Con- 
trol groups given only the initial two-jar 
problem followed by Nos. 7-11 usually 
continued to use the two-jar procedure, 
but groups that learned to use the three- 
jar procedure where it was necessary usu- 
ally persisted in it throughout the list, 
overlooking the simpler possibilities. 
The author attempted in various ways to 
protect his subjects from this deplorable 
blindness, but without much success. 

Perhaps the blindness was not so de- 
plorable after all. The problems as pre- 
sented were certainly unrealistic (imagine 
yourself trying to pour water out of a 
127-quart jar), but even when E intro- 
duced a little realism by letting the num- 
bers stand for cubic centimeters instead 
of quarts, and by providing appropriate 
small containers and water for actual 
manipulation, still O was most likely to 
concentrate on the arithmetic rather 
than on the concrete situation and to 
follow the three-jar procedure (Luchins 
8c Luchins, 1950). The students often 
persisted in the three- jar procedure be- 
cause they wished to show how, given the 
big jar full, they could withdraw just 
enough water to leave the required 
amount. The children were apt to re- 
gard the experiment as merely another 
school exercise in which they should 
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learn and apply a rule for solving a cer- 
tain type of arithmetical problems. Per- 
haps indeed, as urged by Wertheimer 
(i945)» school children are too much 
trained to follow authoritarian rules 
blindly. 

The Luchins-type experiment has been 
utilized in later investigations of learning 
theory and of personality traits. Youtz 
(1948) found that increasing the number 
of problems solved successfully by one 
procedure — increasing the number of re- 
inforcements of this procedure — also in- 
creased its resistance to extinction when 
the later problems demanded a second 
procedure. Massed trials favor the es- 
tablishment of a fixed procedure, accord- 
ing to the results of Kendler, Greenberg 
& Richrnan (1952), who also improved the 
setup by using beans instead of water, 
with actual containers labeled in cubic 
inches. Rokeach (1950) used the indi- 
vidual's persistence in a fixed procedure 
as an index of “rigidity"; and Guetzkow 
(1951) distinguished the individuars set- 
strength from his ability to overcome a 
set and make a fresh attack on a problem. 

The overcoming of a particular set. 
Quite apart from the persistence of a set 
from one little problem to another in a 
series is the matter of fixed assumptions 
which often hamper the solution of a 
single difficult problem. Such an as- 
sumption is like a long, complicated 
blind alley in a maze which you explore 
almost indefinitely, back and forth, with- 
out ever becoming sure it is a blind alley. 
Ruger (1910, see above p. 821) in his work 
with puzzles gave particular attention to 
this source of difficulty. He found some 
Os excessively stubborn in adhering to 
one line of attack in spite of continued 
failure. He found two ways of combat- 
ing this 0-factor. (1) He asked O to 
formulate the assumption underlying his 
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attempts to solve the puzzle and then to . 
consider what alternative assumptions 
were possible. In some instances O thus 
became aware for the first time of the suc- 
cessful line of attack. This technique put 
a stop to fruitless repetition and proved to 
be **a very valuable means of furthering 
efficiency in the solution of the problem." 
(») When O was floundering about and 
making no progress, E asked him to lay 
the puzzle aside for a while. "In some 
cases the puzzle was solved almost im- 
mediately on coming back to it later in 
the day. The particular set of con- 
sciousness had been broken up by this 
change and new points of view were pos- 
sible. There were a number of rather 
striking cases of a similar sort on first 
awaking in the morning." 

Here we have two promising leads for 
experimental work on problem solution 
— leads which have not been followed up 
to any great extent in the laboratory. 
But we have a large mass of testimony 
from creative thinkers to the effect that 
laying aside a baffling problem for a 
while is often the only way to reach a sat- 
isfactory solution. We shall cite a little 
of this evidence in the following sec- 
tion. 

“Incubation" — ^laying aside a problem as 
a step toward solution. The word incu- 
bation may serve as a useful catchword 
though it implies a theory which we do 
not accept, preferring as we do a theory 
suggested by the immediately preced- 
ing quotation from Ruger. Laying 
aside a problem is a means of getting rid 
of a false set or "direction" and so giving 
the true direction a chance to emerge. 

Helmholtz, a brilliant inventor and 
discoverer in several scientific fields, in- 
cluding psychology as well as physiology 
and physics, took occasion at a dinner in 
honor of his seventieth birthday to re- 


port something of his methods of work on 
original problems (1896). 

1 must say that those fields of work have be- 
come ever more agreeable to me in which one 
need not depend on lucky » accidents and 
’‘happy thoughts.” But as I have found my- 
self pretty often .in the uncomfortable posi- 
tion of having to wait for happy thoughts, the 
experience 1 have gained on the question, 
when and where they came to me, may per- 
haps be useful to others. . .• . So far as my 
experience goes, they never came to a fatigued 
brain and never at the writing desk. I^t was 
always necessary, first of all, that 1 should 
have turned my problem over on all sides to 
such an extent that I had all its angled and 
complexities “in my head” and could i run 
through them freely without writing. : To 
bring the matter to that point is usually im- 
possible without long preliminary labor. 
Tlien, after the fatigue resulting from tins 
labor had passed away, there must come an 
hour of complete physical freshness and quiet 
well-being, before the good ideas arrived. 
Often they were there in the morning when 1 
awoke, just according to Goethe’s oft-cited 
verses, and as Gauss also once noted. But 
they liked specially to make their appearance 
while I was taking an easy walk over wooded 
hills in sunny weather. The smallest amount 
of alcohol seemed to frighten them away. 

So far as Helmholtz offers a theory, it 
is based on fatigue and the recovery from 
fatigue. The intensive preparatory 
work is an essential part of the story. An 
earlier psychologist (Carpenter, 1876) 
offered the theory of "unconscious cere- 
bration" occurring during the interval of 
rest. He had gathered many instances 
from inventors, artists, and poets of their 
laying a problem aside and finding that 
after sleep or recreation jtist what they 
wanted "came into their heads," and he 
agreed with Oliver Wendell Holmes and 
other thinkers that the brain must have 
been working on the problem while con- 
scious attention was otherwise occupied. 

The theory of unconscious work was 
revived by the great mathehiatician Poin- 
care (1908) who had noticed in his own 
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case that it was aften safe to lay a prob- 
lem aside and wait for the solution to 
emerge later. Fruitful unconscious 
work, however, must be “first preceded 
and then followed by a period of con- 
scious work. These sudden inspiratilwis 
are never produced . / . except after 
some days of voluntary efforts which ap- 
peared absolutely fruitless. . . . The 
second period* of conscious work ... is 
necessary to work out the results of the 
inspiration ... to verify them." 

Following up Helmholtz and Poincare, 
Graham Wallas (1926) distinguished 
"four stages of creative thought" which 
he named preparation, incubation, illu- 
mination, verification. In many cases, 
he admitted, the stages might overlap in 
time. 

Data from inventors and scientists. 
The abundant testimony collected by 
Rossman (1931) and by Meinecke (1934) 
from inventors, and by Platt & Baker 
(1931) from chemists, shows that the "four 
stages" are matters of first-hand experi- 
ence to many original thinkers. They 
make it a rule to assemble all available 
information and work intensively for a 
quick solution; and sometimes they suc- 
ceed in this first effort. But often they 
have to give up for the time and wait for 
the saving idea to emerge. Sometimes it 
comes during discussion of the problem 
with other people, but sometimes at an 
odd moment when one is relaxed and not 
concerned at all with the problem, as 
while walking or riding, or while dress- 
ing, gardening, golfing, fishing, attending 
a concert or church service, daydreaming, 
or lying in bed before going to sleep or 
after awaking. 

Most of the inventors seemed to adopt 
the easy hypothesis of unconscious work 
as the explanation of the illumination. 
One chemist who had considered the psy- 
chology ^f the matter more deeply, pre- 
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sents a different hypothesis along with 
some fresh facts: 

The two factors that seem to be involved 
are, first, so thorough a study of the problem 
and of the data that your mind is quite com- 
pletely saturated with the subject. Then, 
second, a period of intermission or rest, and 
an apparent solution or proper method of at- 
tack comes to your mind when you are not 
formally working on the problem and have no 
papers in front of you< ... I remember one 
morning I took my bath, shaved, took another 
bath, and in reaching out for a dry towel sud- 
denly became aware that this was my second 
bath and that my mind had been deeply con- 
centrated on a problem for half an hour. , . . 

1 give this as an example . . . because it gives 
a clear picture of what is going on. The 
mind is fresh; it is so full of the problem that 
diere is no need to refer to anything and it is 
in deep concentration. . . . With a rested 
mind soaked full of data on a problem, and 
in deep concentration, I would expect a man 
to solve a problem if he ever can solve it. 

These numerous observations appear 
well deserving of acceptance so far as con- 
cerns the necessity for intensive work on 
a problem followed by laying the prob- 
lem aside. The last quotation raises an 
important question regarding the "flash" 
of illumination. Jf the flash is the cli- 
max of a short period of very intense 
thought, there is no need fbr the hy- 
pothesis of unconscious work during the 
incubation period. 

Data from poets and artists. In an in- 
quiry among living lyric poets, 55 of 
them, Patrick (1935) found the four-stage 
creative process to be typical; and she 
found the same in a similar inquiry 
among 50 pictorial artists (1937). Al- 
though a minority arc accustomed to 
write a poem on the spur of the moment 
— or to sketch a picture of what they hap- 
pen to see before them — 72 percent of the 
poets and 76 percent of the artists report 
a stage of incubation. Two examples: 

I saw the moon coming out ol a cloud, 
which reminded me of a white owl. I car- 
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ried that idea around se*'eral days before I . 
finally wrote a poem on it. 

I often carry an idea around for several 
weeks before I make a picture, though some- 
times longer. 1 got ideas last summer to do 
now. The ideas recur from time to time 
while 1 am occupied with other things. 

Though Patrick accepts the four stages 
as a valid outline of the creative process, 
she adds the important point that the 
problem is not entirely absent from con- 
scious thought during the stage of incu- 
bation. **The incubated idea or mood 
recurs from time to time during the in- 
cubation period. When the idea recurs, 
there is a chance of some work being 
done upon it.” The work done on the 
problem during incubation is however 
not seriously directed toward the main 
goal. “As soon as the mood or idea 
becomes definitely related to a specific 
goal, we have the third stage of illumina- 
tion or inspiration.” 

This author went on to see whether the 
four stages could be found in miniature 
in an experimental situation. She had 
surprising success in obtaining a lyric or 
picture produced under the experiment- 
er’s eye, with oral expression of thoughts 
occurring during the process. As a 
stimulus for the lyric, the picture of a 
mountain landscape was used; a poem 
was laid before the artists. The subject 
was requested to obtain any suggestion 
he pleased from the stimulus material, 
and to take as much time as he pleased 
in his composition. On the average, and 
with much variation, about 20 minutes 
were used. 

That the poets and artists were not 
hampered by the experimental condi- 
tions appeared from their testimony and 
from the excellence of their products, 
s^e of which were later published. 

The three overt stages, preparation, il- 
jtelmination, and revision, were easily 


identified in the protocols. At first 
manifold impressions and memories oc- 
curred, but usually nothing was com- 
mitted to paper. After a time a decision 
emerged, and figures were rapidly 
blocked out or a few lines of a poem 
roughly formulated. Though the three 
overt stages overlapped in time, on the 
w^hole they came in the usual order. 
The suggestions tended to come early, 
the first sketch or draft in the middle, and 
the revisions near the end. The pres- 
ence of incubation was indicated jif an 
idea occurred early in the repork re- 
curred one or more times, and at last ap- 
peared as the chief topic” of the poem 
or picture. By this criterion incubation 
was surely present in 64 percent of the 
poets and 84 percent of the artists. 

In a similar experiment (Eindhoven & 
Vinacke, 1952; Vinacke, 1952) artists 
were asked to produce in the laboratory 
a publishable picture illustrative of a 
given poem. Their behavior was ob- 
served by E and recorded in 5-minute 
periods. There was so much overlap- 
ping of preparation, illumination, and 
verification (or critical revision) as to 
lead the investigators to the conclusion 
that the “stages” would better be called 
“processes.” No distinct stage of incu- 
bation was demonstrated. 

It is of course difficult in a single lab- 
oratory session to check on the statement 
that complete laying aside of a difficult 
problem can be an important step to- 
ward eventual solution. 

Theories of incubation. The obvious 
theory — unconscious work, whether con- 
ceived as mental or as cerebral* — should 
be left as a residual hypothesis for adop 
tion only if other, more testable hy- 
potheses break down (Skinner, 1953a). 
Several other hypotheses have been sug- 
gested in what precedes. 

Since the problem does consciously re- 
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cur from time to time during the period 
of incubation, though without effortful 
work done upon it, partial solutions may 
be obtained. 

If the illumination comes in a period, 
short or long, of intense concentration 
on the problem, the assumption of previ- 
ous unconscious work is gratuitous. 

The freshness or lack of brain fatigue 
which seems to be necessary for illumina- 
tion may furnish a sufficient explanation. 

The parallel but simpler case of the re- 
call of a name, after futile attempts fol- 
lowed by dropping the matter, suggests 
that an essential factor in illumination is 
the absence of interferences which block 
progress during the preliminary stage. 
When the thinker makes a false start, he 
slides insensibly into a gproove and may 
not be able to escape at the moment. He 
falls into certain assumptions which re- 
strict his sector of exploratory activity, 
and as long as he continues actively at 
work, he does not escape from these as- 
sumptions, as he often does on coming 
back to the problem after giving it a 
rest. Several of the inventors noted a 
fact which favors this interpretation: the 
happy idea, when it came, amazed them 
by its simplicity. They had assumed a 
more complicated solution to be neces- 
sary. According to this line of evidence, 
the incubation period simply allows time 
for an erroneous set to die out and leave 
the thinker free to take a fresh look at his 
problem. 

REASONING AS THE 
UTILIZATION OF 
INFORMATION 

The solution of a problem usually calls 
for the utilization of given information 
as well as for the assembling of enough 
information to justify a conclusion. 
The problem-solver may fail to gather 


adequate information, but even if he has 
all the necessary information at hand, he 
may fail to put the data together — to 
structure it — in such a way as to reveal 
the interrelations of the various items 
and justify a conclusion. He may not 
see how to sift the wheat from the 
chaff — the useful from the superfluous 
and misleading information — put before 
him in a detective story. He may lose 
track of information already obtained 
and ask unnecessary questions, as in the 
game of Twenty Questions (Taylor 2 c 
Faust, 1952). Sitting on a jury, he may 
be swayed this way and that by the evi- 
dence for and against the suspect (Weld 
k Danzig, 1940). 

Given certain limited information, the 
would-be deductive reasoner may go 
wrong in either of two ways. He may 
not utilize all the given information, or 
he may draw a conclusion that goes 
beyond what he is given. The experi- 
menter can manipulate the given in- 
formation, making it his experimental 
variable, his S-f actor, and setting traps 
for the unwary reasoner so as to show up 
the difficulties in reasoning. 

Failure to utilize information; A novel 
form of task designed to elicit reasoning 
of an informal sort consisted of a short 
story that led up toward a climax but 
was left for O to finish (Bartlett, 1959). 
The experiment was tried on English 
subjects of different educational levels 
and also on some Eskimos. In all the 
groups it was found that few individuals 
utilized all the information impartially. 
The climax was commonly determined 
either by certain details or by some social 
convention of the social group.* 

For quantitative studies of reasoning 
it is desirable to know exactly how much 
information O has at his disposal and 
how completely he utilizes it. This 
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was! tndide by Whitfidd vrho, 

presented a matehitig problem; ei^t ob- 
jects were to be placed in a series of eight 
locations, the correct arrangement to be 
discovered by trial and error, with in- 
formation after each trial as to which 
objects were conrectly placed. It was a 
'^rational learning" problem, the same as 
if the numerals frcrni i to 8 were to be 
assigned in some unknown order to the 
letters from A to H. Suppose that after 
the first trial O is told he has correctly 
numbered the letter D but no others. 
His task on the next trial is to number 
D as before and to avoid repeating errors 
by numbering all the other letters diSer- 
eiitly. Most of the Os adopted some sys- 
tmi, as by keeping the erroneous num- 
bers in the same cyclical order and ad- 
vancing diem one step on each successive 
trial. So they utilized all the positive 
and negative information available, since 
one arrangement was as probable as any 
other except for the numbers already 
fixed. 

Logical elimination. A number of gold 
coins of the same denomination are alike 
in appearance but some one of them is 
known to be counterfeit and therefore 
lighter than the others. Given only a 
simple balance O is required to find the 
cminterfeit with certainty but in the 
smallest possible number of weighings 
(Simmel, 1953). It soon becomes clear 
that the same number of coins must be 
placed in each pan of the balance, and 
O is apt to place half of any even number 
of coins on each side. But in so doing 
he often fails to extract all the informa- 
tion possible from the single weighing. 
Logically, the balance has three pans, 
can be seen in the fundamental case 
diree coins. Place one coin on each 
side of the balance; if they are equal, die 
thiidl coin must be die counterfeit. On 


thil basis you can show that two weigh- 
ings will be sufficient for any nuniber up 
through 9, three weighings for any num- 
ber up through «7, and four weighings 
for any number up through 81 coins. 

A much simpler logical problem was 
tried on young children by Welch & 
Long (1943). A girl is said to have been 
made sick by some one of the foods, A, 
B, C. When she eats A ^nd B together 
she becomes sick, when she eats B and C 
she is not sick, when she eats A and |C she 
is sick. Which food makes her { sick? 
(Some of this information is redundant.) 
This problem was much too difficult for 
normal children at the Mental A^ of 
5% years and fairly difficult even\ for 
those two years older. 

In his extensive studies of mental 
growth, Burt (1919, 1921) made good use 
of certain logical puzzles of an informal 
sort. He presented all the necessary in- 
formation and asked the child to draw 
the conclusion, as in the examples: 

7-year level All wall-flowers have four pet- 
als: this flower has three petals. 
Is this a wall-flower? 

10-year level There are four roads here: 1 . 

have come from the south and 
want to go to Melton: 

The road at the right leads 
somewhere else: 

Straight ahead it leads only to 
a farm. 

In which direction is Melton- 
North, South, East, or West? 

Each item was typed on a separate card 
and laid before J 9 , who was asked for 
his reasons after he had responded. 
Comparison of easy with difficult items 
revealed some of die factors of difficulty. 
The formal logical structure made little 
difference. Much more important were 
die kind and quantity of ^e data pre 
sented. As to hind, the data mttst be 
within the range of the child’s knowl- 
edge, or he will not reason them 
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correctly,. A# to quantity, some maturity 
was needed for handling a laige mass (rf 
data. , , 

Another difficulty comes out clearly in 
the linear type of syllogism, and is essen- 
tially a diffictilty in lining up the three 
terms. An example: 

Three boys are sitting in a row: Harry is 
to the left of Willie: George is to the left of 

Harry. Which boy is in the middle! 

• 

This item was passed by 50 percent of the 
g-year-olds. If the two premises are 
simply transposed, the item is passed by 
61 percent of the same age group. A 
similar difficulty appears in the following 
item: 

Edith is fairer than Olive: but she is darker 
than Lily. Who is darker, Olive or Lily? 

In this form it was passed by 46 percent 
of the 8-year group, but the percent went 
up to 72 when a slight verbal change was 
made: 

Lily is fairer than Edith: Edith is fairer 
tlian Olive. Who is the fairest, Lily or Olive? 

The children who succeeded with the 
first form reported that they had to turn 
the first premise around before seeing the 
answer. Much older subjects experi- 
ence difficulty when the same relation is 
expressed by two opposite words. This 
sort of syllogism is easily clarified by the 
use of a straight line as a diagram. In- 
trospective studies of syllogistic reasoning 
by Storring (1908) and his pupils revealed 
several ways in which adult subjects tried 
to cope with these and other difficulties. 

Concisions which go beyond the given 
information* Much erroneous reason- 
ing consists in drawing conclusions from 
certain given information which are not 
implied in that information. Some- 
times the errors are due to the reasoner's 
failure to see exactly whft the given in* 


formation amounu to; he 
that he has more informatkm than he 
really has. At other times his trrom are 
due to his prejudices and preferences; he 
is influenced in his diinking by factm 
which are not included in the gty^n in^ 
formation. We shall begin yrith the Srn 
source of errors. 

The fascinating science of logic, though 
it is by no means a psychology of the 
reasoning process, is useful to the expert 
menter because it provides a check on the 
validity of conclusions. It analyzes the 
given information into definite propost 
tions or "premises’* and shows what can 
validly be inferred from just those prem- 
ises. 

A proposition consists of two terms 
connected by the copula, as in the state* 
ment, "The sky is blue," and a negative 
proposition contains the word "not" or 
some equivalent. Also, a quantifying 
word such as "all" or "some" may modify 
the subject term. "Some" here means 
"at least some" and does not imply "not 
all." From the statement that "All X is 
Y" you can infer that "Some X is Y." 

A proposition, then, may be affirmative 
or negative, and it may be an all- 
statement or a some-statement. There 
are thus four types of propositions, com* 
monly designated by letter symbols: , 

A— All X is Y — universal affirmative— 
proposition 

E — No X is Y — universal negative— 
proposition 

I — Some X is Y — particular affirmative^ 

some-yes proposition 

O — Some X is not Y — ^particular negative^ 
some-no proposition 

Conversion of a single proposition^^ 
We are fapiiHar with the warning th^f , 
the converse of a true propositioii 
necessarily true. Logical analysis shjcni^k 
when a converse is valid and when 
y^lid* Tp convejrt a proposition ia ,tb 
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imerch^inge the subject and predicate* 
The converted proposition is not valid* * 
i.e., not implied in the original proposi* 
tiort, except in ceruin cases. The con- 
verse of an £ proposition is necessarily 
valid: if no X is Y, obviously no Y can be 
X. The converse of an I proposition is 
necessarily valid. But an A proposition 
cannot be converted without changing 
all to some; and an O proposition cannot 
be converted at all. From “Some X is 
not Y” we cannot tell whether all, some, 
or none of Y is X. But Eidens (1929) 
found that highly educated persons, not 
trained in the science of logic, were will- 
ing to accept the simple converse of all 
four propositions. Such errors are due 
to the verbal form of the propositions 
and are not committed when the informa- 
tion is given in diagrams. 

Euler^s circles. Back in the eighteenth 
century* the great Swiss mathematician, 
Euler, was conducting a correspondence 
course in logic, his pupil being a German 
princess. In the hope of removing some 
of the obscurities of the subject, he in- 
vented a set of diagrams which have 
proved a great help to successive genera- 
tions of students. The diagrams are 
based on the relations of inclusion and 
exclusion. All the X’s are supposed to 
be included in one circle, all the Y's in 
another circle. If the X circle is in- 
cluded in the Y circle, we see that all X 
is Y and, conversely, some Y is X. If the 
X and Y circles are entirely separate, no 
X is Y and, conversely, no Y is X. 

So long as we stick to the diagrams, we 
have no difficulty with conversion. But 
when we attempt to translate the ordi- 
nary propositions into diagrams, we find 
out information often insufficient. 
There is no ambiguity in the E proposi- 
tkm, wjjjipl means the same as the last 
diagra^^ Bpt A can mean either of the 
first twodjf^sinis* I can mean any one of 



Classes X and Y 
are mutually ex- 
clusive 

Fig. 86-9. Euler’s diagrams, with equivalent ver- 
bal statements. These propositions can be sim- 
ply converted. If X = Y, then Y = X. If X ex- 
cludes Y, then Y excludes X. If X overlaps Y, 
then Y overlaps X. If X is included in Y, then Y 
includes X; and if X includes Y, then Y is in- 
cluded in X. 

diagrams 2-4, and O can mean any one 
of diagrams 5-5. To express the mean- 
ing of the overlapping diagram in ordi- 
nary propositions, we should need three: 
Some X is Y, Some X is not Y, Some Y 
is not X. 

The errors committed in drawing in- 
ferences are largely due to the ambiguity 
of the standard propositions of logic. 
These propositions are however such as 
are used in ordinary speech. This am- 
biguity of common speech, as compared 
with the clarity of the diagrams, sieetns in 
itself a cogent argument again^, tli« 
theory that thinking is essentially silent 
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speech. Often we have to get away from 
speech in order to think clearly. 

In order to diagram a syllogism we 
need three circles. If we add the propo- 
sition, Class Z is included in class Y, we 
see that the relation of X and Z is clea/ in 
case of diagrams i, 3 and. 5, but ambigu- 
ous in the other two cases. If we know 
only that X and Z are both included in 
Y, we can make no further statement 

m 

about the relations of X and Z. In many 
other cases the diagrams clarify relations 
that are obscure in ordinary proposi- 
tions. 

Syllogisms as problems in reasoning, 
A syllogism consists of two premises and 
a conclusion. Each of these proposi- 
tions contains two terms, but the whole 
syllogism contains only three terms, since 
the “middle term," present in both 
premises, is not present in the conclusion. 
The middle term serves as a bridge or 
link between the other two. The first 
premise links one of the other terms with 
the middle term, the second premise links 
the remaining term with the middle 
term, and then the middle term is elimi- 
nated, leaving only the two other terms 
linked in the conclusion. But this elimi- 
nation does not stand the test of logic 
except under certain conditions. Con- 
sider the following syllogism, with M 
standing for the middle term: 

All X is M; 

All Y is M; 

Therefore, all X is Y. 

It is very likely to be accepted in this 
symbolic form. If you substitute “Es- 
kimo" for X, “Africans" for Y, “dark- 
haired" for M, and of course “are” for 
“is,” you see that the conclusion is false. 
If you replace “Eskimo” by “Hottentots,” 
the ctmdusion is true. But it is just as 
invalid or fallacious in one case as in 
the other* The symbolic statements 
have the advantage of freedom from truth 


or falsity (which are hfrela'aiii 
while the concrete statements can take 
the place of diagrams and bring out the 
relations clearly. 

Wilkins (1928) in an experiment on 81 
college men presented logically identical 
syllogisms with letter terms and with 
word terms, in order to see whether the 
more abstract or the more concrete ma* 
terial was handled more correctly. She 
prepared her material in the form of a 
paper and pencil test. On opening his 
test booklet, O was confronted with a ser- 
ies of problems like the following: 

All good ballet dancers have many years of 
training; some of the dancers in this musical 
comedy have many years of training; 
therefore 

a. some of the dancers in this musical com- 
edy are good ballet dancers. 

b. all good ballet dancers are in this musi- 
cal comedy. 

c. some of the dancers in this musical com^ 
edy are not good ballet dancers. 

Or, the same thing in symbols; 

All a's are b's; some c*s are b*s; 

therefore 

a. some c’s are a*s. 

b. all a's are c’s. 

c. some c's are not a's, 

The instructions were "to put a plus sign be* 
fore every conclusion which you are sure fol- 
lows necessarily from die given statements 
... a minus sign before every conclusion 
that does not necessarily follow from the 
given statements. If no conclusion can be 
drawn from the given statements, put a minus 
sign before each of the conclusions follow- 
ing." 

The main result was the greater difficult^ 
of the syllogisms presented in letter 
terms. The average score was 76 percent 
correct for the letter terms, 84 percent for 
the syllogisms expressed in “familiar 
words. The difference is statistically rd- 
liable^ though not very great. A score ol 
50 percent correct in this test was no 
better than chance. 
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Why should colkge students accept so 
many invalid conclusions? A large share' 
of the errors can be laid to the ambiguity 
of the word some. In logic, it means at 
least some, while in ordinary usage it 
often carries the implication, not all. It 
would ordinarily be rather misleading to 
say that '"Some soldiers were killed” if 
the truth were that all were killed. Fol- 
lowing the ordinary usage, many students 
believed they could infer from "Some X 
is Y” that therefore "Some X is not Y.” 
But careful study of the results revealed 
another source of error. 

The '"atmosphere effect/* Wood- 
worth fc Sells (1935) proposed the hy- 
pothesis that the global impression or 
"atmosphere” of the premises was an im- 
portant factor in erroneous reasoning. 
"An affirmative atmosphere in the prem- 
ises makes it easy to accept an affirma- 
tive conclusion, etc.” The atmosphere 
of a single premise makes it easy to accept 
the converse, as Eidens had found (p. 
810). When the premises are alike, be- 
ing both A propositions, or both £, or 
both I, or both O, the atmosphere cor- 
responds. When the premises differ, the 
atmosphere is mixed, and supplementary 
hypotheses are required to predict the 
effect on the reasoner. The following 
hypotheses seemed reasonable: 

1. A negative premise creates a nega- 
tive atmosphere, even when the other 
premise is affirmative. 

a. A particular ("some”) premise cre- 
ates a some atmosphere, even when the 
^ther premise is universal. 

The atmosphere hypothesis, with these 
supplementary hypotheses, was subjected 
to a rigid test by Sells (1936). His test 
material 'appeared as follows: 

1. AT tT I AF If all x's are y's; 

And if all i*s are x's; 

Then all a’s are y's. 


a. AT PT i AF If no xts aac y's; 

And if alljE’i are y's: 

Then some a's arc x*s. 

Each conclusion was to be checked (see 
the letters at the left) as "absolutely true,” 
"probably true,” "indeterminate,” or 
"absolutely false.” Abundant tjme was 
allowed. To avoid cluttering up the re- 
sults with errors due to misinterpretation 
of "some,” the meaning attached to this 
term in logic was carefully explained in 
advance. The subjects were 65 educated 
adults, not trained in formal logic. | (Fa- 
miliarity with the rules of logic would en- 
able you to reject many conclusions in- 
stantly. Many of those presented violate 
the rule that no valid conclusion can be 
drawn from two negative premises.) 

There were 180 items like the above, of 
which only 52 were valid syllogisms. 
The 128 invalid items included two ex- 
amples of every possible combination of 
the propositions, A, E, I, and O. The 
table on page 847 shows the percent of in- 
valid conclusions accepted. 

Since these conclusions were all in- 
valid, their acceptance depended on non- 
logical factors. The data are fully in ac- 
cord with the hypothesis that the atmos- 
phere effect, or global impression, is a 
potent factor. Invalid conclusions are 
more often accepted if favored by atmos- 
phere. 

The atmosphere effect can be demon- 
strated with other forms of, the test be- 
sides the one used by Sells which asks the 
subject to pass judgment on a stated con- 
clusion. He mayT)e given a blanlt <:on- 
elusion to fill in, such as 

No M is X; 

No Y is M; 

Therefore, Y is X. 

Or he may be offered a ehoice of al* 
temative conclusions, A, imd 

"None of .the conclusions seem to 
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logically.*’ Using this last farm, Mor- 
gan & Morton (1944) obtained a strong 
atmosphere effect from a large group of 
college students. They also confirmed 
Wilkins* finding that the reasoning was 
somewhat more logical when meaningful 
words were substituted for the bare letter 
terms. 

The atmosphere effect is not confined 
to syllogisms. In speaking or writing 
you are likely to make the verb agree with 
the singular or plural atmosphere of the 
subject phrase instead of with the gram- 
matical subject, as in the following ex- 
amples: 

The laboratory equipment in these situa- 
tions were in many instances essentially the 
same as those used before. 

Is trial and error blind or not? 

How does atmosphere operate? Pre- 
sumably one quickly becomes set for the 
global impression of the given informa- 
tion and responds accordingly. Accur- 
ate reasoning demands an analysis of 
what is given, with careful attention to 
the interrelations of the bits of informa- 
tion, and a iieduction of the whole to a 
consistent pattern. 


The intrusion of extraneous knowtedge> 
belief or emotional bias. It is obviously 
desirable to derive your conclusion en- 
tirely from the premises even when the 
logical conclusion is palpably false or un* 
acceptable. How otherwise could a sci- 
entist deduce and test the consequences 
of a proposed hypothesis? But wc are 
not always so logical. In any thorough 
attempt to demonstrate and measure th^ 
effect of prejudice or other emotional 
factors the psychologist has tp allow for 
the atmosphere effect and also for the 
blunting effect of purely symbolic prem- 
ises. He cannot simply compare the con- 
clusion accepted by O with what is log* 
ically valid; he must compare the con- 
clusion possibly warped by prejudice with 
the conclusion when meaningful but un- 
emotional terms are used. Morgan & 
Morton (1944) based their ‘‘emotionar* 
syllogisms on the hopes and fears of war- 
time. Using their multiple-choice form 
of test (already mentioned) they deter- 
mined the percents of choices conforming 
to logic, to atmosphere, and to wmr In- 
terests, with a residual percent due to un- 
known causes. These percents came out 
as follows: / 
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Log^c Atmosphere Bias Unknown 


Letter terms S7 

Neutral words gj 

War interests ao 

The bias e&ect was quite strong here, 
often overriding the atmosphere effect, 
though it should be said that the syl- 
logisms were rather difficult — the infor- 
mation given rather complicated. 

Gorden ( 1953 ) found a considerably 
smaller effect of bias for or against Russia 
in a group of college students who were 
strongly motivated to be logical in choos- 
ing their conclusions. The syllogisms 
presented were invalid but an atmosphere 
“often” or “to a great degree," so that 
of uncertainty was introduced into the 
premises by qualifying words such as 
the moderate 1 and 0 conclusions ap- 
peared safe to most subjects. The con- 
clusions chosen were dominated by at- 
mosphere in the great majority of cases, 
but bias was shown in a considerable 
number. Other studies of bias in syl- 
logistic reasoning have been made by sev- 
eral experimenters, as by Janis & Frick 
(1943), by Lefford (1946), and by Thistle- 
thwaite (1950). They have used a vari- 
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ety of setups and statistipl treatments 
but have found the bias effect present 
in more or less strength. With all the 
factors involved in the ordinary man’s 
attempts to reason from verbal informa- 
tion — logic, atmosphere, Jaias, and read- 
ing ability or understanding of oral state- 
ments — any complete measurement of the 
factors is a difficult task. The experi- 
mentalists are making progress, however, 
not only at this point but throughoin the 
field of problem solution. 

Looking back now over the whole dwp- 
ter we cannot fail to see that problem- 
solving behavior is predictable in several 
important respects. 1 1 is variable and ex- 
ploratory, to be sure, and yet laws have 
been discovered that have considerable 
practical value. Those psychologists who 
have labored in this field need not feel 
apologetic. On the contrary they are 
justified in urging younger laborers to 
come out and join them in a field which 
promises well for the future. 
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In the following list of journal abbreviations our principal deviations from the 
American Psychological Association standards are the omission of punctuation 
marks and the use of capital Ps for the noun Psychology and a small ps for the ad* 
jective psychological and foreign equivalents. Thus considerable additional space 
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AAF 

Army Air Forces 

Cell 

Cellular, cellule 

Abh 

Abhandlungen 

Centralbt 

Centralblatt 

Abnor 

Abnormal 

Chem 

Chemical, chemistry 

Abt 

Abteilung 

Clin 

Clinical 

Acad 

Academy 

Coll 

College 

A const 

Acoustical 

Comp 

Comparative 

Akad 

Akademie 

Cong 

Congress 

Allg 

Allgemein 

Cont 

Contributions 

Amer 

American 

C R 

Comptes rendus • 

Anat 

Anatomy, anatomical, ana- 

Devel 

Development 


tomisch 

Dis 

Disease 

Ang 

Angewandt 

Educ 

Education, education 

Ann 

Annales, annali, annals, an- 

Eng 

Engineering 


n^e, annuaire, annual 

Ergbd 

Erganzungsband 

Appl 

Applied 

Exp 

Experimental 

Arb 

Arbeiten 

Fac 

Facultad 

Arch 

Archiv, archives, archivio 

Fed 

Federal 

Ass 

Association 

Forsch 

Forschung 

Beh 

Behavior, behaviour 

Genet 

Genetic 

Beth 

Beihefte 

Genl 

General 

Ber 

Berichte 

Ges 

Gesamte, gesellschatt 

Biol 

Biological, biologique, bio- 

Handbh 

Handbuch 


logisch 

Handbk 

Handbook 

Br 

British 

Hlth 

Health 

Bull 

^ Bulletin 

Indust 

Industrial 
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Iman 

Insanity 

Proc 

Proceedings 

Inst 

Institute, institution 

Ps 

Psychological, psychologic, 

Internatl 

International 


psychology ^ 

J 

Journal 

Pshiol 

Psychobiology 

Jap 

Japanese 

Pstech 

Psychotechnische 

K 

Konigliche 

Psychiat 

Psychiatric, psychiatry 

Kon 

Kongress 

Psychol 

Psychologist 

Lab 

Laboratory 

Publ 

Publication, publisher 

Laryng 

Laryngologisch, laryngol- 

0. 

Quarterly 


ogy 

R 

Royal 

Mag 

Magazine 

Rec 

Record 

Med 

Medical, medicine 

Ref 

Reference 

Mem 

Memoir, memorial 

Rept 

Report 

Ment 

Mental 

Res 

Research 

Mikro 

Mikroskopische 

Rev 

Review, revista, revue 

Mon 

Monthly 

Rhino 

Rhinology 

Monat 

Monatsschrift 

Sch 

School 

Monatb 

Monatsblatter 

Sci 

Science, scientific 

Monogr 

Monograph 

Sem 

Seminary 

Nat 

Natural, nature, naturel 

Sinnesorg 

Sinnesorgange 

Natl 

National 

Sinnesphys 

Sinnesphysiologie 

Ndrl 

N^rlandaises 

Sitzber 

Sitzungsberichte 

Nerv 

Nervous 

Skand 

Skandiavisch 

Nervenkr 

N ervenkrankhei ten 

So 

South, southern 

Neu 

Neurological, neurologisch. 

Soc 

Social, soci^t^, society 


neurology 

St 

Studies, study 

Neurophys 

Neurophysiological, neuro- 

Suppl 

Supplement 


physiology 

Teach 

Teachers 

Norm 

Normal 

Tec 

Technical, technic 

Ophth 

Ophthalmology 

Trans 

Transactions, translated. 

Opt 

Optical 


translator 

Optom 

Optometry 

U 

University 

Oto 

Otolaryngology 

Unif 

Unified 

Otol 

Otology 

Univ 

University publisher 

PSd 

PUdagogisch 

US 

United States 

Path 

Pathological, pathology 

Wiss 

Wissenschaft, wissenschaft- 

Ped 

Pedagogical, pedagogy, pe- 


lich 


diatrics 

Wschr 

Wochenschrift 

Per 

Personality 

Yrbk 

Yearbook 

PflUg 

Pfliigers 

Z 

Zeitschrift 

Philos 

Philosophy 

Zool 

Zoology 

Phys 

Physiological, physiologic, 




physiology 

# 

Number 


Preussisch 


Preuss 






